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POEMS 

POBXEBLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO 

GEOFFREY    CHAUCER. 


THE  BOMAUNT  OF  THE  BOSS. 

[The  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  the  earliest  poem  of  its  class  in 
French  literature.  It  consists  of  23,000  verses;  and  was 
commenced  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who,  after  proceeding  as 
far  as  4070  verses,  died  in  1260.  The  allegory  was  after- 
wards taken  up  and  completed  by  Jean  de  Mean.  Moreri, 
and  the  biographical  collections,  assign  1279  or  1280  as  the 
date  of  Jean  de  Mean's  birth ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  1284 
he  translated  the  Ars  Hilitaris  of  Ycgetius.  Jehan  lo 
Maire,  of  Belgium,  concludes  from  this  circumstance  that  ho 
must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  Dante,  who  was  bora 
in  1265.  Jean  de  Meun  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1318. 
There  was  little  in  common  between  the  genius  of  the  two 
authors;  and  the  parts  they  contributed  to  the  poem  are, 
consequently,  distinguished  by  very  different  characteristics. 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  possessed  great  constructive  art,  effec- 
tively displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  allegory,  remarkable 
skill  in  portraiture,  rich  invention,  and  exuberant  fancy. 
Jean  de  Meun,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  a  satirist , 
the  poetical  faculty  in  him  was  subordinate  to  more  practical 
qualities ;  and  his  share  of  the  work,  deficient  in  imagination 
and  variety,  abounds  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  licentiousness. 
His  revolutionary  and  dissolute  doctrines  produced  a  storm. 
The  poem  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  a  work  sub* 
versive  of  religion,  order,  and  social  security;  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Bel  are  said  to  have  conspired  to 
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procure  his  condemnation  to  death  by  blows  of  sticks,  in 
revenge  for  his  having  written  profanely  of  their  sex.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  vigorous  and  able  defenders,  who 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  allegory  moral  meanings* 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  author  himself  never  con- 
templated, since  we  find  him  retracting  in  his  old  age,  like 
Chaucer,  the  poetical  offences  for  which  he  suffered  so  much 
persecution  in  his  youth.1 

The  copyists  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  by  these  con* 
troversies  to  venture  upon  the  exercise  of  an  unwarrantable 
discretion  over  the  text,  possibly  with  a  view  to  mitigate  its 
heresies  against  the  popular  taste;  and  the  changes  they 
imported  into  the  poem,  from  time  to  time,  are  so  minute 
and  extensive  that  it  would,  probably,  be  impossible  to  find 
two  copies  exactly  alike,  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
that  were  made.  Clement  Marot,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  carried  this  rage  for  alteration  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  modernizing  the  words  and  orthography,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Speght  has  done  with  Chaucer,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  language  of  his  own  age.  The  text,  thus  dete- 
riorated, was  followed  in  all  subsequent  editions,  until  Mlon, 
collating  it  with  a  MS.  of  the  date  of  1330,  and  others, 
restored  it  in  its  original  integrity. 

A  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Roman  ds  la  Base  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  on  vellum,  in  a  large  folio 
volume,  illuminated  with  a  profusion  of  exquisite  miniature 
paintings.  The  Editor  of  the  first  catalogue  of  th*  HarL  MSS., 
1763,  'supposes  it  to  be  the  copy  that  was  presented  to 
Henry  IV.,  the  blazon  of  his  arms  being  introduced  in  the 
illumination  with  which  the  first  page  is  embellished.'  But 
the  conjecture  is  not  sustained  by  the  handwriting,  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  Verard,  and  belongs  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.    This  MS.,  therefore*  although 


1  Pal  fait  en  ma  Joneace  maint  diz  pur  ran  ltd 
Oft.  instates  gens  se  sont  pluseura  fois  delite* ; 
Or  m*en  dolnt  Dies  nng  faire  par  vraie  charlte* 
Pear  amendes  Is*  autre*,  qui  pou  n'ont  probttSw 
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it  excels  all  others  in  costliness  of  execution,  is  not  of  much 
authority  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  principal  editions  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rote  are  those 
by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Lantin  de  Dammerey,  and  Meon. 
The  notes  and  dissertations*  of  Lantin  de  Dammerey  are 
valuable,  and  are  reproduced  by  Meon,  who  adds  a  glossary 
much  less  copious  and  recondite  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  only  point  on  which  the  edition  by  Meon  possesses  an 
advantage,  is  in  the  older  orthography  and  greater  purity  of 
the  text ;  but  the  corrections  are  by  no  means  so  numerous 
or  important  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  reader  would  be  greatly  deceived  who  should  put 
faith  in  Meou's  assertion,  that  the  edition  of  Lenglet  is  full 
of '  contresens.' 

The.  following  outline  of  the  allegory  will  enable  the 
reader  not  already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  English  Bomaunt  of  the 
Rose,  which  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  a  close 
translation  of  the  original. 

The  characters  and  incidents,  in  accordance  with  the  form 
common  to  most  of  the  early  poems  of  this  description,  are 
produced  in  a  vision.  L'Amant,  the  lover,  dreams  that  one 
morning  in  May  he  walks  out  on  the  banks  of  a  river  until 
he  comes  to  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall,  on  which  he  dis- 
covers images  of  1 1  ate,  Felony,  Villainy,  Covetousness,  Avarice,  f±  ,  /  * 
Envy,  Sorrow,  Elde,  Pope-Holy,  and  Poverty.  Having  con-  ' 
templatcd  theso  ominous  figures,  he  knocks  at  the  wicket, 
and  is  admitted  by  Idleness,  who  informs  him  that  the 
garden  belongs  to  Deduist,  or  Mirth,  who  happens  at  tliat 
moment  to  be  entertaining  his  friends  at  a  high-festival. 
Presently  Courtesy  approaches  the  stranger,  and  invites  him 
to  join  the  gay  group  of  carollers  by  whom  Mirth  is  sur- 
rounded. Tiio  various  allegorical  personages  who  compose 
the  dance  are  now  doer i bed.  Amongst  them  the  God  of 
Love'  is  conspicuous.  He  is  attended  by  a  bachelor,  or 
knight,  called  Swetc-Loking,  who  carries  two  bows,  the  one 
straight  and  beautiful,  the  other  crooked  and  hideous.    To 
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the  beautiful  bow  are  appropriated  five  arrows,  which  hare 
the  effect  of  inspiring  love  in  those  who  are  wounded  by 
them ;  and  which  are  separately  named  Beauty,  Simplicity, 
Franchise,  Company,  and  Faire-Semblant.  The  five  arrows  of 
the  crooked  bow  are  called  Pride,  Villainy,  Shame,  Wanhope, 
and  Newe-Thought,  and  the  effect  of  their  wounds  is  hatred. 

After  loitering  awhile  with  the  noble  company,  L'Amant 
proceeds  to  explore  the  garden,  and  in  the  course  of  his  walk 
he  arrives  at  the  well  of  Narcissus,  which  ailegorically  repre- 
sents imagination.  Here  he  sees  reflected  in  the  water  a 
garden  full  of  exquisite  roses.  Amongst  them  he  is  fascinated 
by  one  bud  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  as  he  gazes  upon  it  with 
admiration  Love  appears,  and  discharges  into  his  heart  the 
five  arrows  of  the  beautiful  bow.  L'Amant,  vanquished  at 
once  by  this  summary  proceeding,  swears  allegiance  to  Love, 
who  instructs  him  in  his  laws,  and  vanishes. 

The  rose-tree  bearing  the  favourite  bud  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  hedge ;  and  as  L'Amant  is  thinking  how  he  may  pass 
the  hedge,  and  possess  himself  of  the  bud,  a  bachelor  called 
Bel-Accueil  comes  up,  and  admits  him.  The  bud  is  now 
within  his  reach ;  but  at  this  moment  a  churl,  whose  signifi- 
cant name  is  Danger,  accompanied  by  Wicked-Tongue  and 
Shame,  intercepts  him,  and  drives  him  away. 

Reason  now  comes  to  his  assistance,  and  earnestly  advises 
him  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  Love ;  but  L'Amant  dis- 
regards her  counsel,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  good  offices  of 
L'Ami,  by  whose  aid  he  succeeds  in  appeasing  the  opposition 
of  Danger,  who  finally  permits  him  to  return  to  the  garden. 
Being  free  to  indulge  his  delight  in  gazing  on  the  rose,  he 
approaches  and  kisses  it ;  upon  which  Wicked-Tongue  and 
Shame  arouse  Jealousy,  a  savage  ruffian  armed  with  a  pon- 
derous club.  Jealousy,  fulfilling  the  instincts  of  his  nature, 
builds  a  castle  to  defend  the  rose-garden.  To  this  castle 
there  are  three  gates,  kept  by  Danger,  Shame,  and  Wicked- 
Tongue;  and  here  Bel-Accueil  is  imprisoned,  an  old  hag 
being  appointed  as  guard  over  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Reason  makes  another  appeal 
to  L'Amant,  urging  him  to  forsake  Love,  and  embrace  Friend- 
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hip.    He  again  rejects  her  advice,  describing  friendship  as  a 
umera  so  little  to  be  relied  upon,  that  all  antiquity  can  for- 
th only  four  examples  of  it.    Baffled  on  this  point,  Reason 
it  proposes,  as  the  noblest  motive  of  action,  universal 
jrity,  which  she  declares  to  be  superior  to  justice,  at  the 
le  time  illustrating  the  corruption  of  judges,  by  the  story 
Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius.    She  further  assures  him 
it  if  he  follows  her  counsel,  he  .will  be  enabled  to  despise 
le  gifts  of  fortune,  the  delusiveness  of  which  she  exhibits  in 
.he  examples  of  Nero,  Croesus,  and  Hecuba.      L'Amant, 
however,  is  still  unconvinced,  and  Aeason  takes  her  leave. 

In  his  extremity  he  has  recourse  once  more  to  I/Ami,  who 
informs  him  that  there  is  a  path,  known  as  Trop-Donner,  by 
which  he  may  obtain  access  to  Bel-Accueil,  and  that  he  had 
himself  endeavoured  to  traverse  that  path,  but,  having  lost 
all  his  friends  through  the  desertion  of  Richesse,  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Enlarging  upon  this  mis- 
fortune, I/Ami  takes  occasion  to  rail  against  the  institution 
of  property,  and  to  extol  the  Golden  Age,  when  men  enjoyed 
all  things  in  common,  before  marriage  and  possession  had 
introduced  Jealousy  into  the  world.  The  evils  consequent 
upon  such  a  state  of  society  are  shown  in  a  dispnte  between 
a  wife  and  a  jealous  husband,  the  latter  of  whom  utters  that 
ungallant  sentiment  which  is  said  to  have  specially  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  ladies  at  Court  :— 

Toates  <tes,  s?r&,  on  ftitef 
Ou  de  fait  ou  de  volenti,  putts. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  L'Ami  inveighs  against  those 
wealthy  individuals  who  possess  for  their  own  share  riches 
enough  to  maintain  twenty  people ;  and,  ascending  to  the 
source  of  the  social  injustice,  he  describes  the  origin  of  civil 
government  in  a  spirit  by  no  means  favourable  to  kings. 
Having  discharged  his  invective  against  existing  laws  and 
constituted  authorities,  he  returns  to  the  original  subject,  and 
after  giving  L'Amant  rules  for  his  conduct  as  a  lover,  taken 
literally  from  Ovid's  Art  Amandi,  he  leaves  him  to  prose- 
cute his  adventure. 

L'Amant  endeavours  to  carry  o?t  the  advice  he  has  received, 
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and  attempts  to  reach  the  prison  of  Bel-Accueil  by  the  path 
of  Trop-Donner,  but  is  repulsed  by  Richesse;  when  Love, 
taking  pity  on  his  distress,  descends  from  heaven  to  his  help. 

Collecting  his  barons  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  castle, 
the  god  discovers  amongst  them  two  strangers,  False-Sexnblant 
and  Constrained- Abstinence,  who  are  at  first  afraid  to  present 
themselves,  but  are  at  last  admitted  as  liege-men  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  others,  the  God  of  Love  desiring  False-Semblant 
to  narrate  his  history.  From  his  account  of  himself,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  generally  assumes  the  habit  of  a  friar,  and  in 
the  description  he  gives  of  the  subtle  arts  by  which  he  thrives, 
the  vices  usually  ascribed  to  the  Mendicants  are  delineated 
with  great  humour  and  liveliness. 

This  episode  being  concluded,  the  God  leads  his  barons  to 
the  assault.  False-Semblant  and  Constrained- Abstinence  pro- 
ceed to  the  outer  gate,  where  they  encounter  Male-Bouche, 
whom  they  persuade,  by  means  of  a  hypocritical  sermon,  to 
kneel  down  and  make  his  confession.  While  he  is  on  his 
knees,  Constrained- Abstinence  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and 
forces  him  to  put  out  his  tongue,  which  False-Semblant 
immediately  cuts  off  with  a  razor  forged  on  the  anvil  of 
Coupe-Gorge.  Thus  securing  the  gate,  they  enter  the  castle, 
and  slay  the  Norman  soldiers,  who  are  all  lying  drunk. 

The  duenna  who  has  the  custody  of  Bel-Accueil  is  now  won 
over  by  the  barons  to  allow  them  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoner.  She  conveys  their  message  to  him,  and  avails  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  expatiate  in  a  licentious  discourse 
upon  the  arts  of  seduction.  At  length,  L'Amant  is  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  Bel-Accueil,  and  is  ultimately  enabled 
by  his  assistance  to  re-enter  the  garden.  Danger,  however, 
attended  by  Fear  and  Shame,  discovers  him  in  the  act  of 
kissing  the  rose.  A  struggle  ensues,  and  L'Amant  is  beaten, 
and  driven  out  of  the  castle.  The  barons  gather  to  the 
rescue,  but  are  defeated,  and  Love  is  obliged  to  solicit  a 
truce,  during  which  he  sends  ambassador  to  his  mother 
Venus  to  entreat  her  aid.  They  proceed  to  the  Court  of 
Cythera,  which  they  find  in  mourning  *~r  the  recent  death 
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of  Adonis*  Venus  hastens  to  the  relief  of  her  son ;  but  she 
arrives  too  late.  The  battle  has  been  renewed,  and  Lore  is 
again  discomfited.  Irritated  by  his  defeat,  Venus  swears  that 
chastity  shall  nevermore  be  found  in  woman,  and  Love  makes 
a  similar  vow  with  respect  to  men. 

Daring  these  scenes,  Nature  has  been  lamenting  the  losses 
daily  inflicted  on  her  by  death,  but  is  now  somewhat  com* 
forted  by  the  news  of  the  oath  made  by  Venus  and  her  son. 
Still,  however,  desponding,  she  repairs  to  Genius,  who  is 
represented  as  a  priest,  to  make  her  general  confession,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  describes  the  creation,  and  denounces  the 
wickedness  of  men  in  restraining,  by  exclusive  institutions, 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and,  finally,  assuming  the 
character  of  an  instructor  rather  than  that  of  a  penitent,  she 
exhorts  her  confessor  to  hasten  to  the  camp  of  Love,  and 
hurl  his  excommunications  against  all  who  fail  in  the  first 
command  to'  increase  and  multiply.  Her  confession  being 
ended,  Genius  directs,  as  her  penance,  that  she  shall  labour 
a$  her  anvil  with  increased  diligence  in  the  propagation  of 
the  human  specie* ;  and  then  set*  off  for  the  camp. 

Everybody  is  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  the  Great  High 
Priest,  except  Fake-Semblant  and  Constrained-Abstinence, 
who  suddenly  depart  without  taking  leave.  Love  grants 
Genius  the  investiture  by  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  and, 
under  the  sanction  of  this  authority,  Genius  delivers  a 
'  sermon,  which  may  be  described  as  a  profane  parody  on 
Christianity,  closing  with  an  exhortation  to  the  barons  to 
increase  Snd  perpetuate  their  species.  Animated  by  this  dis- 
course,, the  soldiers  return  to  the  assault,  and  Venus  shoots 
an  arrow  through  a  cleft  in  the  wall,  striking  down  the  statue 
sculptured  by  Pygmalion  which  stands  within.  She  then 
flings  a  nrebrand  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  Danger, 
Fear,  and  Shame  are  put  to  flight ;  Bel-Accueil  is  liberated ; 
and  L'Amant  plucks  the  Rose.    Thus  ends  the  allegory. 

The  English  version,  consisting  of  7699  versos,  proceeds 
only  as  far  as  verse  13,105  of  the  original,  whore  Male- 
Bouche  kneels  down  to  confess.    Out  of  these  13,105  verses 
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$544  are  passed  oyer  in  the  translation;  but  whether  this 
passage,  embodying  as  it  does  the  violent  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  communist  doctrines  of  Jean  de  Meun,1  were 
omitted  by  the  poet,  or  suppressed,  on  account  of  their  peri- 
lous  tendency,  by  the  copyist,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
The  translation  is  resumed  at  the  narrative  of  False-Scmblant, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  arts  by  which  he  imposes 
upon  the  people.  The  Bomaunt  of  the  Ro**,  consequently, 
as  rendered  in  Englisli,  contains  the  whole  of  the  4070 
verses  written  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  which  possessed  a 
special  charm  for  the  congenial  taste  of  the  translator,  and 
3629  verses  of  the  17,930  written  by  Jean  de  Meun. 

All  previous  editions  of  this  poem  have  been  printed  from 
the  corrupt  and  half-modernized  text  of  Speght,  nor  was  it 
known  until  recently  that  any  MS.  of  the  work  was  in 
existence.  The  MS.  from  which  the  present  text  has  been 
taken  is  probably  unique.  It  forms  a  large  quarto  volume 
on  vellum,  written  in  an  excellent  hand  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow.  The  text  is  evidently  a  good 
one,  and  the  grammatical  forms,  with  a  few  peculiarities,  aro 
generally  well  preserved.  It  has  been  carefully  re-produced 
in  the  present  edition,  the  text  of  which  is,  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly much  superior  to  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Unfortunately,  in  a  few  places,  indicated  in  the  notes,  a  leaf 
has  been  lost,  or  destroyed,  and  the  deficiency  has  been 
necessarily  supplied  from  Speght's  edition,  the  orthography 
of  which,  however,  has  been  modified  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  MS.  Speght,  although  he  made  so  ill  a  use  of  his 
opportunity,  seems  to  have  had  access  to  this  MS.,  or  to  a 
copy  of  it  The  same  clerical  errors,  and  transpositions  of 
long  passages  towards  the  end,  by  which  the  sense  »  destroyed* 
occur  in  both.] 

1  Sm  p.  196,  nets  1. 
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MANY  men  seyen  that  in  swevenynge* 
Tfcer  nys  but  fables  and  lesynges; 
Bnt  men  maye  some  swevene  sen. 
Which  hardel y  that  false  ne  ben, 
But  afterward  ben  apparannte. 
This  may  I  drawe  to  waraonte, 
An  anctonr  that  hight  Alacrobea,1 
That  halt1  not  dromes  false  ne  lees, 
Bnt  nndoth  us  the  avisioun, 
That  whilom  mette  kyng  Cipioun. 

And  who  to  sayth,  or  weneth  it  be 
A  jape,  or  elles  nyoete 
To  wene  that  dremes  after  falle, 
Let  who  so  list  a  fool  me  oalle. 
For  this  trowe  I,  and  saye  for  me, 
That  dremes  signifiannce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wightes, 
That  dremen  in  her  sleep  a-nightea 
Ful  many  thinges  covertly, 
That  fallen  after  al  openly.9 

Within  my  twentie  yere  of  age, 
When  that  lore  taketh  his  oorage 
Of  yonge  folk,  I  went  soon 
To  bedde,  as  I  was  wont  to  doon, 
And  fast  I  slept;  and  in  slepyng, 
Me  mette  such  a  swevenyn& 
That  lyked  me  wondrons  wele; 
Bnt  in  that  swevene  is  never  a  dele 
That  it  nys  afterward  befall©, 
Kight  as  this  drcme  wol  telle  ns  alls* 

jTow  this  dreme  wol  I  ryme  aright, 
To  make  your  hertes  gay  and  light; 

i  SMTd.  II.  p.  )$9,  not*  i. 
t  Bali  b  the  contracted  form  of  koldeth.— See  rol.  111.  p.  ij,  note  1 . 
*  The  qoeition  of  the  significance  of  dreamt  li  more  rally  entered  Into  la 
TU  Mourn  qf  Tom*.- See  toL  tt.  p.  456. 
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For  Love  it  prayeth,  and  also 
Comaundeth  me  that  it  be  so. 

And  if  ther  any  axe  me, 
Wheither  that  it  be  he  or  she, 
How  this  book  which  is  here 
Shal  hatte,  that  I  rede  you  here; 
It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
In  which  alle  the  art  of  lore1 1  close* 

The  matere  feire  is  of  to  make ; 
God  graunte  me  in  gre  that  she  it  take 
For  whom  that  it  bygonnen  is ! 
And  that  is  she  that  hath,  y wys, 
So  mochel  pris;  and  ther  to  she* 
So  worthy  is  bUoved  to  be, 
That  she  wel  oughte  of  pris  and  right, 
Be  cleped  Rose  of  every  wight.* 
r         That  it  was  May  me  thought  tho, 
It  is  fyre  yere  or  more  ago; 
That  it  was  May,  thus  dremed  me, 
In  tyme  of  lore  and  jolite, 
That  al  thing  gynneth  waxen  gay, 
For  ther  is  neither  busk  nor  hay 
In  May,  that  it  nyl  shrouded  bene. 
And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene/ 
These  wodes  eek  reooveren  grene, 
That  drie  in  wynter  ben  to  sene; 
And  the  erth  wexith  proude  withalle, 
For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  mile; 

*  The  poet  hen  adopts  the  title  of  Ovid's  An  AvumM;  but  the  two 
poems  ere  oompoeed  on  entirely  different  modeli. 

>  The  Glasgow  MS.  from  which  the  text  It  taken  begins  at  this  line, 
the  first  leaf  baring  been  unfortunately  destroyed.  The  text  of  8peght 
has  been  followed  in  the  preceding  part,  but  the  orthography  hat 
been  slightly  altered  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the  MS. 

•  TUstsnotanaUosion.onthepoet'spsnatleset.toanyraalpenton.aa 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  since  be  fellows  the  French  original  in  his 


*  Wrm*  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tsreoav  to  cover.   The  French  Is,*  Qui 
en  Mai  pew  ne  se  voiUe»* 
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And  the  pore  estat  forgette, 

In  which  that  wynter  had  it  sette. 

And  than  bycometh  the  ground  so  proud** 

That  it  wole  have  a  newe  shronde, 

And  makith  so  queynt  his  robe  and  faire, 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  payre, 

Of  gras  and  flouris,  ynde  and  pen,1 

And  many  hewes  fill  dyvers : 

That  is  the  robe  I  mene,  iwia, 

Through  which  the  ground  to  preisen  ia. 

The  briddea,  that  haven  lefte  her  son£ 
While  thei  ban  suffrid  cold  ao  strong 
In  wedrea  gryl  and  derk  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May,  for  the  aonne  bright* 
80  glade,  that  they  shewe  in  ayngyng 
That  in  her  hertis  is  such  lykyng, 
That  they  mote  ayngen  and  be  light. 
Thau  doth  the  nyghtyngale  hir  myght, 
To  make  noyse,  and  syngen  blythe. 
Than  is  blisfhl  many  sithe, 
The  chelaundre,  ana  the  papyngay.9 
Than  young  folk  entenden  ay, 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous, 
The  tyme  is  than  so  saverous. 

Hard  is  his  hert  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  whan  al  this  mirth  is  wrought; 
Whan  he  may  on  these  braunchea  here 
The  amale  briddea  syngen  clere 


*  Ynde  and  Pert  are  adJectires,  the  former  meaning  azure,  the  latter 
bluish  grey.    They  are  probably  derived  from  the  countries  of  India 
and  Persia,  whence  thete  dyes  were  imported.    The  French  la— 
'  Que  de  colon  I  a  cent  paire 
D'erbes,  de  flora  indee  et  pence.' 

s  Tie  papyngay,  or  popinjay,  is  among  the  birds  mentioned  m  almost 
all  Chaucer's  descriptions  of  Spring,  and  is  generally  explained  to 
mean  the  parrot  The  Jay  is  more  probably  the  bird  intended.  [This  doss 
not  follow,  nor  does  Chaucer  use  the  word  at  all  olten  in  such  descriptions; 
the  chief  example  is  in  lbs  burlesque  Rime  e/  8»*  JAojxu.— W,,  W  8.J 
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Her  blesfdl  swete  song  pitous,    . 
And  in  this  sesoun  delytous, 
Whan  love  affraieth1  al  thing. 
' ui> ^v^m^      Me  thought  a  nyght,  in  my  sleping 
Right  in  my  bed  ful  redily, 
That  it  was  by  the  morowe  erly, 
And  up  I  roos,  and  gan  me  clothe; 
Anoon  I  wisshe  myn  hondis  bo  the; 
A  syhnre  nedle  forth  I  droughe, 
Out  of  an  aguler  qneynt  ynoughe. 
And  gan  this  nedle  threde  anon. 
For  out  of  toun  me  list  to  gon, 
The  song  of  briddes  for  to  here 
That  in  thise  buskes  syngen  clere, 
And  in  the  swete  seson  that  lefe  is;9 
With  a  threde  bastyng  my  slevis,* 
Alone  I  wente  in  my  plaiyng. 
The  smale  foules  song  harknyng, 
They  peyned  hem  ful  many  a  peyre, 
To  synge  on  bowes  blosmed  feyre, 
Jolyf  and  gay,  ful  of  gladnesse, 
Toward  a  ryrer  gan  I  me  dresse, 
That  I  herd  renne  faste  by; 
For  fairer  plaiyng  non  saugh  I 
Than  playen  me  by  that  ryvere, 
For  from  an  hille  that  stood  ther  nere, 
Cam  doun  the  streme  ful  stif  and  bold, 
Cleer  was  the  water,  and  as  oold 
As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  seyn, 
And  somedele  lasse  it  was  than  Seyn, 

*  lb  qftnfc  her*  appears  to  m«an  to  opftote.    The  original  It  s— 

•  Qoe  toto  riena  d'amer  e'efirote.' 
»  In  the  MS.  tbie  line  if  ardently  eorrnpt.  It  readt,  *  And  is  swata 
ttaon  that  trete  la.'  Speght't  reading  hat  therefore  been  adopted. 
r~  «  The  tleeret  in  the  middle  age*  ware  generally  detached  from  the 
eoai.  That  we  often  read  of  alms  being  given  to  '  boy  a  pair  of 
eleeree.'  Cryteyde  alto  make*  Dyomede  wear  her  ilea?*  at  a  peneel, 
or  ttre-mar.— to  roL  UL  p.  271,  oota  j. 
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But  it  was  straighter,  welawayl* 

And  never  saugh  I  er  that  day, 

The  watir  that  so  wel  lyked  me; 

And  wondir  glad  was  I  to  se 

That  lusty  place,  and  that  ryvere; 

And  with  that  watir  that  ran  so  clere 

My  face  I  wysshe.     Tho  saugh  I  welle, 

The  botme  paved  everydelle 

With  gravel,  ful  of  stones  shene. 

The  medewe  softe,  swote,  and  grene, 

Beet  right  on  the  watir  syde. 

Ful  clere  was  than  the  morow  tyde, 

And  ful  attempre,  out  of  drede.  f>  •  •  *,\ 

Tho  gan  fwalke  thorough  the  mede,  ' 

Dounward  ay  in  my  pleiyng, 

The  ryver  syde  costeiyng. 

And  whan  I  had  a  while  goon, 
I  saugh  a  gardyn  right  anoon, 
Ful  long  and  brood,  and  everydelle 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  welle, 
With  high  walies  enbatailled, 
Portraied  without,  and  wel  entailled 
With  many  riche  portraitures) 
And  bothe  the  ymages  and  the  peyiitures, 
Can  I  biholde  bysyly. 
And  I  wole  telle  you  redyly, 
Of  thilk  ymages  the  semblaunce, 
As  fer  as  I  have  remembraunce. 

Amyd  saugh  I  Hate  stonde, 
That  for  hir  wrathe,  yre,  and  onde, 
Semede  to  ben  an  moveresse," 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse. 


1  WekKooy  Is  generally  an  interjection  expressive  of  sorrow ;  here  It 
mm  to  be  introduced  merely  to  fill  up  the  line, 

9  The  MS.  reads  tnyitortsse,  upon  which  Spcght  observes,  *  The  right 
reading  is  movrrtsse,  as  we  have  now  printed  it ;  that  Is,  a  stirrer  of 
debate;  for  so  it  is  in  the  French  verses  in  the  oldest  written  copies. 

VOL,  IV.  Q 
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And  ful  of  gyle,  and  felle  corage, 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  ymaga 
And  she  was  no  thyng  wel  arraide, 
Bat  lyk  a  wode  worn  man  afraied, 
Frounced1  foule  was  hir  visage, 
And  grcnnyng  for  dispitous  rage, 
Hir  nose  snorted  up  for  tene. 
Ful  hidous  was  she  for  to  sene, 
Ful  foule  and  rusty  was  she  this. 
Hir  heed  writhen  was,  ywis, 
Ful  grymly  with  a  greet  towayle. 

An  ymage  of  another  entayle, 
A  lyfte  half,"  was  hir  by; 
Hir  name  above  hir  heed  saugh  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felony. 

Another  ymage,  that  Vilany 
Clepid  was,  saugh  I  and  fonde 
Upon  the  wal  on  hir  right  honde. 
Vilany  was  lyk  somdelle 
That  other  ymage ;  and,  trustith  wel, 
She  semed  a  wikked  creature. 
By  countenaunce  in  portrayture, 
She  semed  be  ful  despitous, 
And  eek  ful  proude  and  outragioua. 
Wel  coude  he  peynte  I  undirtake, 
That  such  ymage  coude  make. 
Ful  foule  and  cherlysshe  semed  she, 
And  eek  vylayneus  for  to  be, 
And  litel  coude  of  norture, 
To  worshipe  any  creature. 

And  next  was  peynted  Coveitise, 
That  eggith  folk  in  many  gise, 

Sembla  byen  estre  moreresse.'  If  eon  alio  reads  mtxxrrtam.  A 
minoresse  was  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  who  adopted  the  title 
from  humility.  These  nuns  were  commonly  called  '  poor  Clares,'  and 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  There  would 
be  no  propriety  in  the  comparison  of  Hate  to  a  •  poor  Clare.' 
*  That  is,  wrinkled.  The  original  is,  •  Rechignee  estoit  et  IroaceV 
*  That  is,  •  On  the  Ml  tide.' 
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To  take  and  yeve  right  nought  ageyne, 

And  gret  tresouris  up  to  leyne. 

And  that  is1  that  for  nsure 

Leneth  to  many  a  creature, 

The  lasse  for  the  more  wynnyng, 

So  coveit  is  her  hrennyng.* 

And  that  is  that'  penyes  fele, 

Techith  for  to  robbe  and  stele 

These  thevea,  and  these  smale  harlotee;4 

And  that  is  routh,  for  by  her  throtos, 

Ful  many  oon  hangith  at  the  laste. 

She  makith  folk  compasse  and  caste 

To  taken  other  folkis  thyng, 

Thorough  robberie,  or  myscoveiting. 

And  that  is  she  that  makith  trechoures. 

And  she  makith  false  pleadoures, 

That  with  hir  termes  and  hir  domes, 

Doon  maydens,  children,  and  eek  gromes, 

Her  heritage  to  forgo. 

Ful  croked  were  hir  hondis  two, 

For  coveitise  is  evere  wode, 

To  gripen  other  folkis  gode. 

Coveityse  for  hir  wynnyng, 

Ful  leef  hath  other  mennes  thing. 

1  Speght  reads,  •  And  that  is  she  that  foi  usure ;'  bat  the  expression 
as  it  stands  in  the  text  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  of 
the  writer's  time.     The  meaning   is   the  sumo   whichever   reading  i*  . 
adopted. 

-  In  the  middle  ages  usury  was  considered  a  sin,  the  several  places 
in  Scripture  where  it  is  forbidden  being  taken  in  their  literal  sense- 
See  Psalm  xv.  5.  Hence  the  Jews,  who  had  no  scruples  in  taking 
interest  from  Gentiles,  monopolised  the  business  of  money-lending. 
Thus,  in  The  Talc  of  the  Priortae%  the  Jewry  is  said  to  be  protected  by 
a  powerful  baron,  *  For  foul  usure  and  lucre  of  felonye.'-*See  vol.  ii. 
p.  109. 

8  The  3kTS.  reads: — 

*  And  that  is  that  penyes  fele 
That  techeth,'  fce. 
That  at  ths  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  evidently  redundant* 
and  is  therr  fore  omitted. 

4  Harlot  was  originally  applied  to  men  and  women  alike  —See 
fof.Lp.  103,  note  4.    These $male  harloUs  were  probably  pickpockets* 
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Another  ymage  set  sangh  I 
Next  Coveitise  fast  by, 
And  she  was  clepid  Avarice. 
Ful  fotile  in  peyntyng  was  that  vice; 
Fnl  sade  and  caytif  was  she  eek, 
And  al  so  grene  as  onj  leek. 
So  yvel  hewed  was  hir  colour, 
Hir  semed  to  have  lyved  in  langonr. 
She  was  lyk  thyng  for  hungre  deed, 
That  ladde  hir  lyf  oonl y  by  breed 
Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  egre. 
And  therto  she  was  lene  and  megre, 
And  she  was  clad  fnl  porely, 
Al  in  an  old  torn  conrtpy, 
As  she  were  al  with  doggis  tome; 
And  bothe  bihynde  and  eke  biforne 
Gloated  was  she  beggarly.1 
A  mantyl  henge  hir  fust  by, 
Upon  a  perche,'  weike  and  smalle, 
A  burnet  cote  henge  therwithalle, 
Furred  with  no  menyvere, 
But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here,1 
Of  lambe  skynnes  hevy  and  blake; 
It  was  ful  old  I  undertake. 
For  Avarice  to  clothe  hir  welle, 
Ne  hastith  hir  never  a  delle ; 

i  This  description  of  Avarice  appears  to  be  the  original  of  Buck- 
hurst's  *  Misery,'  which  properly  meant  avarice,  from  miaer*— 
•  His  face  was  leane,  and  somedeale  pynde  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone. 
Bat  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say. 
For  on  his  carkas  raiment  had  hee  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one. 
With  staffs  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulder  east, 
His  chief  defence  agaynst  the  winter's  blast.' 
*  The  perche  was  the  horizontal  pole,  often  to  be  teen  in  illumi- 
nations in  manuscripts,  upon  which  clothes  were  hung  to  dry.— See 
Hitt.  of  Domestic  Manners,  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  Art  Journal. 

I  Burnet  was  a  coarse  cloth  of  a  brown  colour,  probably  like  that  of 
a  cordelier's  gown.  Gowns  were  almost  always  trimmed  with  fur,  at 
may  be  teen  on  brasses  of  merchants  and  other  civilians. 
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For  certeynly  it  were  hir  loth 

To  weren  ofte  that  ilk  cloth; 

And  if  it  were  forwered,  ahe 

Wolde  have  ful  gret  neoessite 

Of  clothyng,  er  she  bought  hir  neve, 

•Al  were  it  bad  of  wolle  and  hewe. 

This  Avarice  hilde  in  hir  hande 

A  pars,  that  henge  by  a  band*; 

And  that  she  hidde  and  bonde  80  strong, 

Men  must  abyde  wondir  long, 

Out  of  that  purs  er  ther  come  ought, 

For  that  ne  cometh  not  in  hir  thought; 

It  was  not  certein  hir  entent, 

That  fro  that  purs  a  peny  went 

And  by  that  ymage  nygh  ynough, 
Was  peynted  Envye,  that  never  lough, 
Nor  never  wel  in  hir  herte  farede 
But  if  she  outher  saugh  or  herede 
Som  gret  myschaunce,  or  gret  disese.1 
No  thyng  may  so  moch  hir  plese 
As  myschef  and  mysaventure; 
Or  whan  she  seeth  discomfiture 
Upon  ony  worthy  man  falle, 
Than  likith  hir  wel  withalle. 
She  is  ful  glade  in  hir  corage, 
If  she  se  any  grete  lynage 
Be  brought  to  nought  iu  shynful  wise/    - 
And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise, 
Or  by  his  witte,  or  by  his  prowesse, 
Of  that  hath  she  gret  hevynesse, 

*  This  description  appears  to  be  imitated  from  Orid,  Afrf.  II.  70o\ 
'  Vixque  tenet  lachrymas,  quia  nil  lachrymabile  ceralt.' 
— See  below,  p.  ji6,  note  u 

2  This  -may  po^ibly  be  intended  as  a  sarea*m  on  thcxe  writers  who 
like  Boccaccio,  made  tbe  fall  of  princes  the  subject  of  their  Terse.  It 
appears  that  it  wa*  a  favourite  ilierae  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the 
Monke,  in  his  Prolosre,  says  that  of  such  •trapedis'  he  has  4  an  hundred 
in  his  celle.'— See  vol-  ii.  p.  184.  »otc  5.  Backhuwri  Mirror  if  Map* 
twits  is  on  the  tame  plan. 
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For,  trustith  wel,  she  goth  nygh  wode, 
Whan  any  chaunge  happith  gode. 
Envie  is  of  such  cruel  tee, 
That  feith  ne  trouth  holdith  she 
To  freend  ne  fclawe,  bad  or  good 
Ne  she  hath  kynne  noon  of  hir  blood, 
That  she  nys  tul  her  enemye. 
She  nolde,  I  dar  seyn  hardelye, 
Hir  owne  fadir  farede  welle. 
And  sore  abieth  she  everydelle 
Hir  malice,  and  hir  male  talent: 
For  she  is  in  so  gret  tunuent 
And  hate1  such,  whan  folk  doth  good, 
That  nygh  she  meltith  for  pure  wood.* 
Hir  herte  kervyth  and  so  brekith 
That  Qod  the  puple  wel  awrekith.* 
Envie,  iwis,  shal  nevere  lette 
Som  blame  upon  the  folk  to  aette. 
I  trowe  that  if  Envie,  iwis, 
Knewe  the  best  man  that  ia, 
On  this  side  or  biyonde  the  see, 
Yit  som  what  lakken  hym  wolde  she, 
And  if  he  were  so  hende  and  wis, 
That  she  ne  myght  al  abate  his  pris, 
Yit  wolde  she  blame  his  worthynesse, 
Or  by  hir  wordis  make  it  lease. 
I  saugh  Envie  in  that  peyntyng, 
Hadde  a  wondirful  lokyng; 
For  she  ne  lokide  but  awrie, 
Or  overthart,  alle  baggyngly. 


1  The  MS.  reads  hath,  which  b  probably  •  clerical  error. 

*  Thtt  U,  *  She  melts  for  very  madness.'  For  this  construction  see 
ret  L  p.  188.  note  a. 

•  The  meaning  is,  that  God  avenges  those  whom  Envy  hates,  by 
making  her  own  envious  mind  the  source  of  her  misery.  This  fine 
Idea  is  carried  out  in  the  mediaeval  pictures  of  the  last  Judgment, 
waere  those  who  In  this  life  were  under  the  influence  of  the  malignant 
passions,  are  represented  as  sufficiently  punished  by  being  merely 
tjufered  to  Indulge  them  without  lystrelnt. 
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And  she  hadde  a  foule1  usage; 

She  myght  loke  in  no  visage 

Of  man  or  womman  forth  right  pleyn, 

But  shette  hir  eien  for  disdeyn; 

So  lor  envie  brenned  she 

Whan  she  myght  any  man  se 

That  fairer,  or  worthier  were,  or  wise, 

Or  elles  stodo  in  folkis  pryse. 

Sorowe  was  pelted  next  Envie 
Upon  that  walle  of  maaonrye. 
But  wel  was  seyn  in  hir  colour 
That  she  hadde  lyved  in  langour; 
Hir  tseinede  to  have  the  jaundyce. 
Nought  half  so  pale  was  Avarice, 
Nor  no  thyng  lyke  of  lenesse; 
For  sorowe,  thought,  and  gret  distresse, 
That  she  hadde  suflfred  day  and  nyght, 
Made  hir  ful  yolwe,  and  no  thyng  bright, 
Ful  fade,9  pale,  and  megre  also. 
"Was  never  wight  yit  half  so  wo 
As  that  hir  seniede  for  to  be, 
Nor  so  fulfilled  with  ire  as  she. 
I  trowe  that  no  wight  myght  hir  ple<te 
Nor  do  that  thyng  that  myght  hir  eae, 
Nor  she  ne  wolde  hir  sorowe  slake, 
Nor  comfort  noon  unto  hir  take. 
So  depe  was  hir  wo  bigonnen, 
And  eek  hir  hert  in  angre  ronnen, 
A  sorowful  thyng  wel  semed  she. 
Nor  she  hadde  no  thyng  slowe  be 
For  to  forcrachcn  al  hir  face,  £i>r-> 

And  for  to  rent  in  man  ye  place 
Hir  clothia,  and  for  to  tere  hir  swire, 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  ire ; 


i  In  the  MS.  a/bule  If  omitted. 
*  Speght  reads  tad;  but  fade  i«  perhaps  right,  and  may  mean  Jtafrd 
•r  from  the  French  fade*  insipid. 
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And  al  to-torn  lay  eek  Mr  here 
Aboute  hir  shuldris,  here  and  there, 
As  she  that  haddc  it  al  to-rent 
For  angre  and  for  maltalent1 
And  eek  I  telle  you  certeynly 
How  that  she  wepe  ful  tendirly." 
In  world  nys  wight  so  hard  of  herte 
That  had  sene  hir  sorowes  smerte, 
That  nolde  have  had  of  hir  pite, 
So  wo-bygone  a  thing  was  she. 
She  al  to-dasht  hir  silf  for  wo, 
And  smot  togider  her  handes  two. 
To  sorowe  was  she  ful  ententyf, 
That  woful  recchelesse  caityf ; 
Her  rought  litel  of  pleiyng, 
Or  of  clyppyng  or  knssing; 
For  who  so  sorweful  is  in  herte 
Hym  luste  not  to  pleye  ne  sterte, 
Nor  for  to  daunsen,  ne  to  synge, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  tempre  brynge 
To  make  joy  on  evene  or  morowe, 
For  joy  is  contraire  unto  sorowe. 

Elde  was  peynted  after  this, 
That  shorter  was  a  fote,  ywys, 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yongehede. 
Unnethe  hir  silf  she  might  fede ; 
So  feble  and  eke  so  old  was  she 
That  faded  was  al  hir  beaute. 
Ful  salowe  was  waxen  hir  colour, 
Hir  heed  for  hore*  was  white  as  flour. 
Ywys,  great  qualme  ne  were  it  noon, 
Ne  synne,  although  her  lyf  were  gon. 


1  Bnckhorsf s  description  of  Sorrow,  in  the  Induction  to  the  Mirrot 
*/ Jffyfefratfet.isevideiitly  imitated  from  this  fine  passage.— See  Poena 
0/  Surrey  and  others.  Annot.  Ed.,  p.  x69. 

*  Here  a  leaf  of  the  MS.  has  been  torn  out  $  the  deficiency  is  sop 
plied  from  Speght. 

>  Her  head  was  white  for  hoaraeta.    See  toL  i.  p.  i88,  note  a, 
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Al  woxen  was  hir  body  unwelde 

And  drye  and  dwyned1  al  for  elde. 

A  foule  forwelked  thing  was  she 

That  whilom  rounde  and  soft  had  be. 

Hire  heres  shoken  fast  withalle, 

As  from  her  heed  they  wolde  falle. 

Hir  face  frounced  and  forpyned, 

And  bothe  hir  hondes  lorne  for  dwined- 

80  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 

A  fote,  but  it  were  by  potent.* 

The  tyme,  that  passeth  night  and  day, 

And  restlesly  travayleth  ay, 

And  steleth  from  us  so  pryvely, 

That  to  us  semeth  sikerly 

That  it  in  one  point  dwelleth  evere, 

And  certes  it  ne  resteth  nevere, 

But  goeth  so  fast,  and  passeth  ay, 

That  ther  nys  man  that  thinke  maye 

What  tyme  that  now  present  is: 

(Axeth  at  these  clerkes  this, 

For  men  thinke  it  redily 

Thre  tymes  ben  passed  by)* 

The  tyme,  that  may  not  sojourne,4 

But  goth,  and  may  never  retoume, 

As  watyr  that  doun  renneth  ay, 

But  "never  drope  retourne  may; 

Ther  may  no  thing  as  tyme  endure, 

Metalle,  nor  erthely  creature, 

For  alle  thing  it  frette  and  shalle: 

The  tyme  eke,  that  chaungith  alle, 


>  Dtciny,  meaning  dwarfed  or  dwindled,  a  derivative  from  this  word* 
to  still  in  use  in  East  An-lia. 

4  From  this  description  Itackhurst  lias  also  taken  his  picture  of 
Old  Age.— See  Induction,  Poems  of  Surrey  and  others,  Annot.  Ed.f 
p.  »76\ 

>  This  line  appears  to  be  corrupt.  To  ask  a  question,  or  tpkr  at  a 
person,  is  the  form  of  expression  still  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England. 

<  Here  the  MS.  resumes. 
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And  alle  doth  waxe,1  and  fostred  be, 
And  al  thing  distroieth  he : 
The  tyme,  that  eldith  our  auncessoura 
And  eldith  kynges  and  emperours, 
And  that  us  alle  shal  overcomen 
£r  that  dcth  us  shal  hare  nomen : 
The  tyme,  that  hath  al  in  welde 
To  elden  folk,  had  maad*  hir,  Elde, 
So  ynly,  that  to  my  wiping 
She  myght  helpe  hir  silf  no  thing, 
But  turned  ageyn  unto  childhede; 
She  had  no  thing  hir  silf  to  lede 
Ne  witte  ne  pithe  in  hir  holde 
More  than  a  child  of  two  yeer  olde. 
But  natheles  I  trowe  that  she 
Was  faire  sumtyme,  and  fresh  to  se, 
Whan  she  was  in  hir  riglitful  age : 
But  she  was  past  al  that  passage 
And  was  a  doted  thing  bicoinen. 
A  furred  cope  on  had  she  nomen ; 
Wei  had  she  clad  hir  silf  and  warme, 
For  colde  myght  elles  don  hir  harme. 
These  olde  folk  have  alwey  colde, 
Her  kynde  is  sich,  whan  they  ben  olde. 
Another  thing  was  don  there  write/ 
That  semede  lyk  an  ipocrite, 
And  it  was  clepid  Poope-holy. 
That  ilk  is  she  that  pryvely 
Ne  spareth  never  a  wikked  dede, 
Whan  men  of  hir  taken  noon  hede, 
And  maketh  hir  outward  precious, 
With  pale  visage  and  pitous, 
And  semeth  a  semely  creature; 
But  ther  nys  no  mysadventure, 


1  That  Is,  *  Causes  everything  to  gTOW.' 
>  Had  mand  Is  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  time,  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  five  preceding  clauses. 
*  That  is, '  Was  caused  to  be  written  or  portrayed  there.' 
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That  she  ne  thenkith  in  hip  corage. 
Ful  lyk  to  hir  was  that  ymage, 
That  makid  was  lyk  hir  semblaunco. 
She  was  ful  symple  of  countenaunce, 
And  she  was  clothed  and  eke  shod, 
As  she  were  for  the  love  of  God 
Yolden  to  relygioun,1 
Sich  semede  hir  devociouu, 
A  sauter  helde  she  fast  in  honde, 
And  bisily  she  gan  to  fonde 
To  make  many  a  feynt  praiere 
To  God,  and  to  his  seyntis  dere. 
Ne  she  was  gay,  fresh,  ne  jolyfj 
But  semede  to  be  ful  ententyf 
To  gode  werkis,  and  to  faire, 
And  therto  she  had  on  an  haire.1 
Ne  certis  she  was  fatt  no  thing, 
But  serried  wery  for  fasting, 
Of  colour  pale  and  deed  was  she. 
From  hir  the  gate  ay  werned  be 
Of  Paradys,  that  blisful  place; 
For  sich  folk  maketh  lene  her  grace, 
As  Crist  seith  in  his  Evangile,* 
To  gete  prys  in  toun  a  while; 
And  for  a  litel  glorie  veigne, 
They  lesen  God  and  his  reigne.4 

And  alderlast  of  everychon, 
Was  peynted  Povert  al  aloon, 
That  not  a  peny  hadde  in  wolde, 
Alle  though  she  hir  cloth  is  solde, 
And  though  she  shulde  anhonged  be, 
For  nakid  as  a  worme  was  she. 
And  if  the  wedir  stormy  were, 
For  colde  she  shulde  have  deyd  there. 

1  That  is.  *  Yielded  or  devoted  to  a  monastic  life.' 
8  From  the  French  vite  haire,  a  hair-*liirt.  a  Matt.  vi.  i6. 

4  Thin  appears  to  be  the  original  of  Spenser's  description  of  Hypo- 
crity,  in  the  Faery  Queen,  book  i.,  canto  i. 
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She  nadde  on  but  a  streit  olde  sale, 
And  many  a  cloute  on  it  ther  stak  ; 
This  was  hir  cote,  and  her  nmntelle, 
No  more  was  there  never  a  delle 
To  clothe  hir  with;  I  undirtake, 
Grete  leyser  had  she  to  quake. 
And  she  was  putt,  that  I  of  talke, 
Fer  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke; 
There  larked  and  there  coured  she, 
For  pover  thing  where  so  it  be, 
Is  shamefast,  and  dispised  ay. 
Acursed  may  wel  be  that  day, 
That  povere  man  conceyved  is ; 
For,  God  wote,  al  to  selde,  iwys, 
Is  ony  povere  man  wel  fedde, 
Or  wel  araied  or  cledde, 
Or  wel  biloved,  in  sich  wise, 
In  honour  that  he  may  arise. 

Alle  these  thinges  welle  a  vised, 
As  I  have  you  er  this  devysed, 
With  gold  and  asure  over  alle, 
Depeynted  newe  upon  the  walle.1 
Square  was  the  walle,  and  high  somdelle; 
Enclosed,  and  barred  welle, 
In  stede  of  hegge,  was  that  gardyne; 
Come  nevere  shepherde  therynne. 
Into  that  gardyn,  wel  wrought, 
Who  so  that  me  coude  have  brought, 
By  laddrifl  or  elles  by  degre, 
It  would  wel  hare  liked  me. 


1  See  toI.  U.  p.  408,  note  a.  Hatred,  Felony,  Villainy,  or  discourteous 
language,  Covetousness,  Avarice,  Envy,  Sorrow,  Elde,  Pope-holy  or 
hypocrisy,  and  Poverty,  are  painted  on  the  outride  of  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  garden  in  which  blooms  the  Rose,  to  symbolize  the  fact 
that  these  things  are  destructive  of  Love,  and  are  therefore  excluded 
from  his  dominions.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  symbolical 
figures  of  grinning  demons  sometimes  in  indecent  attitudes,  carved  on 
the  gurgoyles  and  other  pans  of  the  outrides  of  churches,  to  show 
that  the  passions  they  represent  are  destructive  of  Christian  faith,  and 
arc  therefore  excluded  from  the  temple. 
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For  rich  solace,  rich  joie,  and  play, 

I  trowe  that  nevere  man  ne  say, 

As  was  in  that  place  delytous. 

The  gardeyn  was  not  daungerous 

To  herberwe  briddes  many  oon. 

80  riche  a  yeer  was  never  noon 

Of  briddes  songe,  and  braunches  grena 

Therynne  were  briddes  mo  I  wene, 

Than  ben  in  alle  the  rewme  of  Frounce* 

Ful  bliaful  was  the  accordaunce, 

Of  swete  and  pitous  songe  thei  made, 

For  alle  this  world  it  owght  glade* 

And  I  my  silf  so  mery  ferde, 
Whan  I  her  blisful  songes  herde, 
That  for  an  hundreth  ponnde  wolde  I, 
If  that  the  passage  opunly 
Hadde  be  unto  me  free, 
That  I  nolde  entren  for  to  se 
Thassemble  (God  kepe  it  fro  care !) 
Of  briddis,  whiche  therynne  ware. 
That  songen  thorngh  her  mery  throtea, 
Daunces  of  love,  and  mery  notes; 

Whan  I  thus  herde  foules  synge, 
I  felle  fast  in  a  weymentyng, 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  engyne, 
I  myght  come  into  that  gardyne; 
But  way  I  couthe  fynde  noon, 
Into  that  gardyne  for  to  goon* 
Ne  nought  wist  I  if  that  ther  were 
Eyther  hole  or  place  where, 
By  which  I  myght  have  entre, 
Ne  ther  was  noon  to  teche  me, 
For  1  was  al  aloone  iwys, 
For  wo  and  angwishis  of  this. 
Til  atte  last  bitbought  I  me. 
That  by  no  weye  ne  myght  it  be, 
That  ther  nas  laddre  or  wey  to  ] 
Or  hole,  into  so  faire  a  place. 
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Tho  gan  I  go  a  fulle  grete  pas, 
Envyronyng  evene  in  compos, 
The  closing  of  the  square  walle, 
Tyl  that  I  fonde  a  wiket  smalle 
So  shett,  that  I  ne  myght  in  gon, 
And  other  entre  was  ther  noon. 

Uppon  this  dore  I  gan  to  smyte 
That  was  fetys,  and  so  lite, 
For  other  weye  coudo  I  not  seke. 
Ful  long  I  shof,  and  knokkide  eke, 
And  stoocle  ful  long  and  of  herknyng 
If  that  I  herde  ony  wight  corny  ng; 
Til  that  dore  of  thilk  entre 
A  mayden  curteys  openyde  me. 
Hir  heer  was  as  yelowe  of  hewe 
As  ony  basyn  scoured  newe. 
Hir  flesh  tendre  as  is  a  chike, 
With  bent  browis,  smothe  and  slyke; 
And  by  mesure  large  were 
The  openyng  of  hir  yen  clere. 
Her  nose  of  good  proporcioun, 
Hir  yen  grey,  as  is  a  faucoun,1 
With  swete  breth  and  wel  favoured. 
Hir  face  white  and  wel  coloured, 
With  litel  mouth,  and  rounde  to  see; 
A  clove  chynne  eke  hadde  she. 
Hir  nekke  was  of  good  fasoun 
In  lengthe  and  gretnesse  by  resoun, 
Withoute  bleyne,  scabbe,  or  royne. 
Fro  Jerusalem  unto  Burgoyne 
Ther  nys  a  fairer  nekke,  iwys, 
To  fele  how  smothe  and  softe  it  is. 
Hir  throte  al  so  white  of  hewe, 
As  snawe  on  braunche  snawed  newe. 


I  tt  l»  not  Tery  easy  to  determine  the  exact  colour  meant  by  grt% 
m  this  connexion.  The  original  Li  vain;  and  the  eyes  of  a  falcon 
•re  certainly  of  that  olive-green  colour,  which, In  outran  cyettif  called 
L  p.  Jio.  note  !•  . 
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Of  body  ful  wel  wrought  was  she; 
Men  neded  not  in  no  cantre 
A  fairer  body  for  to  seke. 
And  of  fyn  orfrays1  hadde  she-eke 
A  chapelet;  so  semly  oon 
Ne  werede  never  mayde  upon. 
And  faire  above  that  chapelet 
A  rose  gerland*  had  she  sett. 
She  hadde  a  gay  mirrour, 
And  with  a  riche  gold  tresour 
Hir  heed  was  tressed  queyntly;* 
Hir  sieves  sewid  fetously. 
And  for  to  kepe  hir  hondis  faire 
Of  gloves  white  she  had  a  paire. 
And  she  hadde  on  a  cote  of  grene 
Of  cloth  of  Gaunt;4  withouten  wene, 


1  Upon  tills  word  Spcght  has  the  following  note :— *  AurfJKshtm, 
frisled  cloth  of  gold,  made  and  used  in  England  both  before  and  since 
the  Conquest,  worne  both  by  the  cJeargie  and  the  kings  themselves,  as 
may  appear  out  of  Matthew  Paris,  where  he  speaketh  of  the  ornaments 
sent  by  the  abbots  of  England  to  the  Pope,  and  al»o  by  a  record  in 
the  Tower,  where  the  king  command  eth  the  Templars  to  deliver  such 
jewels,  garments,  and  ornaments  as  they  had  of  the  king's  in  keeping. 
Among  the  which  he  nameth  Dalmatiami  vf  latum  dt  orefreis;  that  is, 
a  Damask  garment  garded  with  orfrayes.'  Speght's  derivation  is  very 
doubtful.  Orjrvi  is  a  French  word  still  in  u*e,  and  means  a  broad 
welt  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  word  or/ray  is  generally  spplied  to  a 
sort  of  trimming,  as  that  on  the  sleeves  and  tkirt  of  the  albe.  DaU 
wiaticum  is  not  properly  translated  a  Damank  rjarment,  but  the  Dal- 
matic, or  vestment  peculiar  to  the  deacon  in  the  Eucharistic  service. 
It  was  tunica  manicata  et  talari»,  a  tunic  with  sleeves,  and  reaching  to 
the  heels,  and  the  oiiray  was  probably  a  trimming  of  gold  at  the  hands 
and  skirt.— See  Bingham,  Antiq.  vi.  5*  sec.  20.  lilount  says  that '  of 
old  the  Jackets  or  coat  armours  of  the  king's  guard  were  also  termed 
orfrais,  because  they  were  covered  with  goldsmiths'  work.' 

*  The  custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers  was  very 
general  in  the  middle  ages.  Examples  may  be  found  in  vol.  i. 
pp.  104,  122,  and  1 3<5.  It  was  evidently  derived  from  classical 
times. 

*  This  may  possibly  mean  that  her  head  was  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver  coins,  a  fashion  still  observed  in  many  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

*  Gaunt  is  the  English  way  of  spelling  Ghent,  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  French  pronunciation. 
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Wei  semyde  by  hir  apparayie 
She  was  not  wont  to  gret  travayle. 
For  whan  she  kempte  was  fetisly 
And  wel  arayed  and  ricliely, 
Thanne  had  she  don  al  hir  journe;1 
For  merye  and  wel  bigoon  was  she. 
She  ladde  a  lusty  lyf  in  May, 
She  hadde  no  thought,  by  nyght  ne  day 
Of  no  thyng,  but  if  it  were  oonly 
To  graythe  hir  wel  and  uncouthly. 

Whan  that  this  dore  hadde  opened  me 
This  may,  semely  for  to  see, 
I  thanked  hir  as  I  best  rayght* 
And  axide  hir  how  that  she  hight, 
And  what  she  was,  I  axide  eke. 
And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke, 
Ne  of  hir  answer  daungerous, 
Bat  faire  answeride,  and  seide  thus:— 
•  Lo,  sir,  my  name  is  Ydelnesse;1 
So  clepe  men  me,  more  and  lease. 
Ful  myghty  and  ful  riche  am  I, 
And  that  of  oon  thyng,  namely, 
For  I  entende  to  no  thyng 
But  to  my  joye,  and  my  pleyn$ 
And  for  to  kembe  and  tresse  me. 
Aqueynted  am  I  and  pryve 
With  Myrthe,  lord  of  tliis  gardyne, 
That  fro  the  lande  of  Alexandryne0 

Ghent  and  Tpres  were  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  middle 
ages.    Thai  it  Is  said  of  the  *  Wlf  of  Bathe/  that— 

*  Of  cloth-makyng  the  hadde  sueh  an  haunt. 
Bene  passed  hem  of  Tpris  and  of  Gaunt/— Vol.  i.  p.  96. 
1  Joume  Is  the  French  journee,  a  day's  work,  as  In  the  expression 
wn  kanune  dejounUe,  a  day  labourer. 

«  Mfenesat,  in  the  original  Dame  Oyseuse,  Is  represented  as  porter  to 
the  Garden  of  Lore,  because  it  Is  generally  when  the  mind  is  unoccu- 
pied with  other  things  that  lore  finds  an  entrance. 

*  Most  of  our  fruit-trees  were  originally  Imported  from  the  East. 
.  The  damascene,  corrupted  Into  damson,  is  so  called  because  brought 
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Made  the  trees  hid  re  be  fette, 

That  in  this  gardyne  ben  sett*. 

And  whan  the  trees  were  woxen  on  high^ 

This  walle,  that  stant  heere  in  thi  sight, 

Dide  Myrthe  enclosen  al  aboute; 

And  these  ymages  al  withoute 

He  dide  hem  bothe  entaileand  peynte^ 

That  neithir  ben  jolyf  ne  queynte, 

But  they  ben  fnl  of  sorowe  and  woo, 

As  thou  hast  seen  a  while  agoo. 

'  And  ofte  tyme  hym  to  solace 
Sir  Myrthe  cometh  into  this  place, 
And  eke  with  hym  cometh  his  meynee, 
That  ly  ven  in  lust  and  jolite. 
And  now  is  Myrthe  therynne,  to  here 
The  briddis  how  they  syngen  clere, 
The  mavys  and  the  nyghtyngale,. 
And  other  joly  briddis  smale. 
And  thus  he  walketh  to  solace 
Hym  and  his  folk;  for  swetter  place 
To  pleyn  ynne  he  may  not  fynde, 
Although  he  sought  oon  in  tyl  Ynda 
The  alt  her  fairest  folk  to  see 
That  in  this  world  may  founde  be 
Hath  Mirthe  with  hym  in  his  route. 
That  folowen  hym  always  aboute.' 

When  Ydclncsse  had  tolde  al  this, 
And  I  hadde  herkned  wel,  ywys, 
Thanne  seide  I  to  dame  Ydelnesse, 
*  Now  al  so  wisly  God  me  blesse, 
Bith  Myrthe,  that  is  so  fairs  and  fire, 
Is  in  tliis  yerde  with  his  meyne, 
Fro  thilk  assemble,  if  I  may, 
Shal  no  man  werne  me  to-day, 
That  I  this  nyght  ne  mote  it  see. 
For  wel  wene  I  there  with  hym  bee 
A  faire  and  joly  companye 
Fulfilled  of  alle  curtesie.' 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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And  forth  withoute  wordis  mo 
In  at  the  wiket  went  I  tho, 
That  Ydelnesse  hadde  opened  me* 
Into  that  gurdyne  t'uire  to  see. 
And  whan  I  was  inne,  iwys, 
Myn  herte  was  ful  glad  of  this. 
For  wel  wende  I  f til  sikerJy 
Have  ben  in  Paradys  erthly; 
80  faire  it  was,  that,  trasteth  wel,1 
It  seinede  a  place  espirituel. 
For  certys,  at  my  devys, 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
Bo  good  inne  for  to  dwelle  or  be, 
As  in  that  gardyne,  thought  me. 
For  there  was  many  a  briddc  syngyn£ 
Thoroughout  the  yerde  al  thringyng. 
In  many  places  were  nyghtyngales, 
Alpes,*  fynches,  and  wodewaies,* 
That  in  her  swete  song  deliten 
In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten. 
Ther  myght  men  see  many  flokkes 
Of  turtles  and  laverokkes.* 
Ohalaundrea*  fele  sawe  I  there, 
That  very  nygh  forsongen  were. 
And  throstles,  terina/  and  mayya,' 
That  songen  for  to  wynne  hem  prya, 


*  This  expression  occurs  frequently ;  it  means,  '  Be  1 

*  The  alpe  b  the  bulianch. 

*  The  esooVtaaJe,  our  witwall,  Belgian  teideweul,  it  the  oriole,  or  golden 
•vale,  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind.  It  occurs  frequently  In  medisrral 
poetry.    Thus,  in  the  ballad  of  Itobin  Hood  and  Guy  0/  lissome  .— 

*  The  woodweele  sang  and  wolde  not  cease, 
8itting  upon  the  spraye, 
80  lowde  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.' 

*  The  lark  b  still  called  the  laverock  in  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

*  The  ehelaundre  is,  in  the  glossaries.  Interpreted  the  goldfinch; 
bat  dsar rf— laermu,  goldfinches,  are  enumerated  in  the  original,  besides 
the  cnlmaVss.  which  were  a  kind  of  lark. 

*  The  fsHn  Is  the  French  torfn, 

T  The  maris  b  the  song-thrush,  which  differs  from  the  throstle,  or 
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And  eke  to  sormounte  in  her  songe 
That  other  briddes  hem  amonge, 
By  note  made  mire  Bervyse.1 
These  briddes,  that  I  you  devise, 
They  songe  her  songe  as  faire  and  wel<* 
As  angels  don  espiritneL* 
And,  trusteth  wel,  when*  I  hem  herd, 
Full  lustily  and  wel  I  ferde; 
For  never  yitt  sich  melodye 
Was  herd  of  man  that  myght  dya4 
Sich  swete  song  was  hem  amonge, 
That  me  thought  it  no  briddis  songe, 
But  it  was  wondir  lyk  to  be 
Song  of  meremaydens  of  the  see; 
That,  for  her  ayngyng  is  so  clere, 
Though  we  mermaydens  clepe  hem  here 
In  English,  as  in  oure  usaunce, 
Men  clepe  hem  sereyns  in  Fraunce.* 

Ententif  weren  for  to  synge 
These  briddis,  that  nought  unkunnyng 
Were  of  her  craft,  and  apprentys, 
But  of  song  sotil  and  wys. 
And  certis,  whan  I  herde  her  songe, 
And  sawe  the  grene  place  amonge, 


throttle,  in  being  smaller  and  darker  coloured.    It  If  still  eatled  the 
~t*aywish  in  Norfolk.  '    ' 

1  In  the  school  of  poetry  which  sprung  from  the  *  Courts  of  Love,* 
the  song  of  birds  was  «upi>oscd  to  be  their  worship  ol  the  r.  rvat  *u«- 
taining  and  reproductive  principle  ot  .Nature.— fcieo  bdoio,  p.  jjn,  note  I. 

*  That  is,  •  As  spirt:  Jul  or  heavenly  angels  do.' 

»  The  MS. reads,  'And  trusteth  wH  that:    \Vhe*  has  been  adopted 
from  Speght,  as  being  necessary  to  the  sense. 
4  That  is,  *  Of  mortal  man ' 

•  Bcrtyii  means  Sirene,  a  siren.  They  were  damsels  who  Inhabited 
the  rocky  inlands  round  the  promontory  of  Pclorus,  in  Sicily,  mid 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  hinging  enticed  mariners  within  thef- 
reach*  and  then  destroyed  them.  The  legend  is  told  in  the  Odysgcj, 
miL  37. 
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In  herte  I  wexe  so  wondir  gay, 
That  I  was  never  erst,  er  that  day, 
So  jolyf,  nor  so  wel  bigoo, 
Ne  nierye  in  herte,  as  I  was  thoo. 
And  than  wist  I,  and  sawe  ful  welle, 
That  Ydelnesse  me  served  welle, 
That  me  putte  in  sich  jolite. 
Hir  freend  wel  ought  I  for  to  be, 
Sith  she  the  dore  of  that  gardyne 
Hadde  opened,  and  me  leted  inne. 

From  hensforth,  hou  that  I  wrought 
I  shal  you  tellen,  as  me  thought. 
First  wherof  Myrthe  served  there, 
And  eke  what  folk  there  with  hyni  were, 
Without  fable  I  wole  descryve. 
And  of  that  gardyne  eke  as  bly  ve 
I  wole  you  tellen  aftir  this. 
The  faire  fasoun  alle,  ywys, 
That  wel  wrought  was  for  the  nones, 
I  may  not  telle  you  alle  at  ones; 
But  as  I  may  and  can,  I  shalle 
By  ordre  tellen  you  it  alle. 

Ful  faire  servise  and  eke  ful  swete 
These  briddis  maden  as  they  sete. 
Layes  of  love,  ful  wel  sownyng 
They  songen  in  their  yarkony^g;1 
Summe  high,  and  summe  eke  lowe  songe 
Upon  the  braunches  grene  spronge. 
The  swetnesse  of  her  melodye 
Made  al  myne  herte  in  reverye. 
And  whan  that  I  hadde  herde  I  trowe 
These  briddis  syngyng  on  a  rowe, 
Than  myght  I  not  withholde  me 
That  I  ne  wente  inne  for  to  see 


1  For  illustrations  of  the  allegorical  use  of  birds  in  the  '  Courts  of 
tore,'  which  were  in  full  vogue  at  the  period  when  this  poem  was 
Written,  see  Introduction  to  Tlu  Agtem'Ay  qf  /toitfes,  vol.  II  pp.  159-^7.  • 
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Sir  Myrthe;  for  my  desirvng 
Was  hym  to  seen,  over  alie  thyng, 
His  countenaunce  and  his  manere: 
That  sight  was  to  me  fed  dere. 

Tho  went  I  forth  on  my  right  honde 
Doun  by  a  lytel  path  I  fonde 
Of  mentes  fulle,  and  fenelle  grene; 
And  fast  by,  without  wene, 
Sir  Myrthe  I  fonde;  and  right  anoon 
Unto  sir  Myrthe  gan  I  goon, 
There  as  he  was  hym  to  solace. 
And  with  hym  in  that  lusty  place, 
So  faire  folk  and  so  fresh  had  he, 
That  whan  I  sawe,  I  wondred  me 
Fro  whenne  siche  folk  myght  oonie, 
So  faire  they  weren  alle  and  some; 
For  they  were  lyk,  as  to  my  sight, 
To  angels,  that  ben  fethered  bright. 
This  folk,  of  which  I  telle  you  soo, 
Upon  a  karole1  wenten  thoo. 
A  lady  karolede  hem,  that  hyght 
Gladnesse,  blisfulle,  and  the  light, 
Wei  coude  she  synge  and  lustyly, 
Noon  half  so  wel  and  semely; 
And  couthe  make  in  song  sich  refreynynge,1 
It  sat  hir  wondir  wel  to  synge. 
Hir  voice  ful  ciere  was  and  ful  swete. 
She  was  nought  rude  ne  unmete, 
But  couthe  ynow  of  sich  doyng 
As  longeth  unto  karolyng : 
For  she  was  wont  in  every  place 
To  syngen  first,  folk  to  solace, 
For  syngyng  moost  she  gaf  hir  to; 
No  craft  had  she  so  leof  to  do. 


1  A  karole,  or  carol,  was  a  dance  in  which  all  joined  bands,  i 
timet,  as  here,  accompanied  with  singing,  whence  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  the  word. 

*  The  rtfraifi  is  the  burden  of  the  song ;  to  rtfixyne  would  mean, 
therefore,  to  sing  the  burden  of  the  song. 
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Tho  myghtist  thou  karoles  sene* 
And  folk  daunce  and  mery  bene, 
And  made  many  a  faire  tournyng 
Upon  the  grene  graa  springyng. 
There  myghtist  thou  see  these  nowtourn, 
Mynstrales,  and  eke  jogeloura, 
That  wel  to  synge  dide  her  peyne. 
Somme  songe  songes  of  Loreyne  > 
For  in  Loreyn  her  notes  bee 
Fulle  swetter  than  in  this  contre.1 
There  was  many  a  tymbester, 
And  saillouris/  that  I  dar  wel  iwere 
Coutlie  her  craft  ful  parfitly. 
The  tymbres  up  ful  sotilly 
They  caste,  and  hente  fuUe  ofte 
Upon  a  fynger  faire  and  aofte, 


1  The  palm  of  skill  in  song  is  here  gfren  to  LorsJhe,  ta  preference 
to  the  more  western  department*  of  France. 

3  Upon  thU  word  TyrwhJtt  haj  the  following  note  :■— •  SeJlours  mijr 
mean  dancers,  from  the  Lat.  Fr.  [salio.  Lat.,  sai  Mr,  Fr.]  bo  in  P.  P. 
[Piers  Ploughman]  68.  For  I  can  neittter  saylen,  nt  $mrt*,ne  synge 
to  the  gyUrne.  Tlie  line*  wlilcli  the  writer  lias  litre  translated  are  not 
In  the  best  edition  of  the  /.»ut.  <fc  la  Hose,  Paris.  1715;  bat  they  are 
adopted  by  Junius,  JEfys*.  Ling.  JngL  in  t.  Zissoestere,  from  an  edition 
of  i5*9  :— 

*  Apres  y  ent  farces  Joyeuses, 
Et  batelleurs  et  bateUenses, 
Qui  de  passe  passe  Joooyeut, 
Et  en  Tair  nog  bassin  rnoyent, 
Pais  le  s$aToyent  Men  recoeillir 
6nr  vnf  doy,  inns  point  y  failler,' 

where  It  is  plain  that  the  author  is  speaking  of  juggkrs  rather  than 
lancer*.*  Meon's  reading  is  quite  different,  though  the  meaning  is 
Nearly  the  same  .— 

•  Asses  1  ot  tableteresses 
Ilee  entor,  et  tymberessee 
Qui  monlt  saroient  hien  Joer, 
Et  ne  Undent  de  raer 

-  Le  tymbre  en  haut,  si  reenilloient 
Bur  nng  doi,  c'onque  n*i  faiiioienf 

The  tonr*  de  force  here  described  were,  howerer,  part  of  the  puhUo 
dancer's  art  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the  preceding  quotations  H  ap- 
pears that  the  tymUmter  was  a  kind  of  mountebank  <bateleur),  one  of 
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That  they  failide  never  mo. 

Pul  fetys  damyseles  two, 

Eyght  yonge,  and  fulle  of  semelyhede, 

In  kirtles,  and  noon  other  wede, 

And  faire  tressed  every  tresse, 

Hadde  Myrthe  doon,  for  his  noblesse, 

Amydde  the  karole  for  to  daunce; 

But  herof  lieth  no  remembraunce, 

Hou  that  they  daunoed  queyntly. 

That  oon  wolde  come  alle  pryvyly 

Agayn  that  other;  and  whan  they  were 

Togidre  almost,  they  threwe  yfere 

Her  mouthis  so,  that  thorough  her  play 

It  semed  as  they  lriste  alway; 

To  dauncen  welle  koude  they  the  gise; 

What  shulde  I  more  to  you  devyse? 

Ne  bode  I  never  thennes  go, 

Whiles  that  I  sawe  hem  daunce  so. 

Upon  the  karolle  wonder  faste, 

I  gan  biholde;  til  atte  laste 

A  lady  gan  me  for  to  espie, 

And  she  was  cleped  Curtesie, 

The  worshipfulle,  the  debonaire; 

I  pray  to  God  evere  falle  hirfairel 

Ful  curtisly  she  callede  me, 

1  What  do  ye  there,  beau  sire?'  quod  she, 

r  Gome,  and  if  it  ly ke  yow 

To  daucen,  dauncith  with  us  now.* 

And  I  without  tariyng 

Wente  into  the  karolyng. 

I  was  abasshcd  neveradelle, 

But  it  to  me  liked  right  welle, 


whose  feats  was  throwing  tip  tirmbres,  or  basins,  and  catching  them  on 
one  finger.  The  tyutbre  also  served  as  n  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
probably  like  our  timbrel,  which  i*,  in  fact,  a  brazen  basin.  It  occur* 
In  the  list  of  musical  instruments  jriven  by  Guillaume  de  Machaulf. — 
See  Mow,  p.  j62»  notes;  and  is  >uu.'i-j»rcu»d  by  3K.  de  Kooquefort,  mrrte  de 
tamboure. 
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That  Curtesie  me  cleped  so, 

And  bad  me  on  the  daunce  go. 

For  if  I  hadde  durst,  certeyn 

I  wolde  have  karolcd  right  fayn, 

As  man  that  was  to  daunoe  right  blithe. 

Thanne  gan  I  loken  ofte  sithe 

The  shape,  the  bodies,  and  the  cheres, 

The  countenaunce  and  the  mancres 

Of  alle  the  folk  that  daunced  there. 

And  I  shal  telle  what  they  were. 

Ful  faire  was  Myrthe,  ful  longe  and  high, 
A  fairer  man  I  nevere  sigh.1 
As  rounde  as  appille  was  his  face, 
Ful  rody  and  white  in  every  place. 
Fetys  he  was  and  wel  beseye, 
With  metely  mouth  and  yen  greye; 
His  nose  by  mesure  wrought  ful  right; 
Crispe  was  his  heer,"  and  eek  ful  bright. 
Hise  shuldris  of  a  large  brede, 
And  smalish  in  the  girdilstede. 
He  semed  lyke  a  portraiture, 
80  noble  he  was  of  his  stature, 
80  faire,  so  joly,  and  so  fetys, 
With  lymes  wrought  at  poynt  devya/ 
Delyver,  smert,  and  of  grete  myght;4 
Ne  sawe  thou  nevere  man  so  lyght 
Of  berde  unnethe  hadde  he  no  tkyng, 
For  it  was  in  the  first  spryng. 
Ful  yonge  he  was,  and  mery  of  thought, 
And  in  samette,  with  briddis  wrought, 
And  with  gold  beten  ful  fetysly, 
His  body  was  clad  ful  richely. 

1  SighU  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  see. 
9  That  the  squyer,  who  is  the  model  of  a  pallant  jowng  gentleman* 
Is  represented  •  With  lokkes  oralle  as  they  were  layde  in  press*.'— See  vol.  L 

»  See  toI.  ii.  p.  4*4,  note  ?. 

«  The  squrer,  in  the  general  prolog©,  is  also  described  ae  being  •  wondnrly 
delyver,  and  gret  ot'straugtlie.' 
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Wrought  iras  his  robe  in  straunge  gise, 

And  al  to-slytered  for  queyntise 

In  many  a  place,  lowe  and  hie.1 

And  shode  he  was  with  grete  maistrie, 

With  shoon  decoped,*  and  with  laas, 

By  drury,  and  by  solas. 

His  leef  a  rosyn  chapelet 

Hadde  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  set 

And  wite  ye  who  was  his  leef  1 
Dame  Gladnesse  there  was  hym  so  leef, 
That  syngith  so  wel  with  glad  courage, 
That  from  she  was  twelve  yeer  of  age, 
She  of  hir  love  graunt  hym  made. 
Sir  Mirth e  hir  by  the  fynger  hadde 
Daunsyng,  and  she  hym  also; 
Grete  love  was  atwixe  hem  two. 
Bothe  were  they  faire  and  bright  of  he  we; 
She  semedo  lyke  a  rose  newe 
Of  colour,  and  hir  flesh  so  tendre, 
That  with  a  brere  smale  and  slendre 
Men  myght  it  cleve,  I  dar  wel  seye. 
Hir  forheed  frounceles  al  pleye,8 
Bent  were  hir  bi-owis  two, 
Hir  yen  greye,  and  glad  also, 
That  laugheden  ay  in  hir  semblaunt, 
First  or  the  mouth,  by  covenaunt.* 
I  wot  not  what  of  hir  nose  I  shal  descryve; 
So  faire  hath  no  womman  alyve. 

1  This  1*  an  allusion  to  the  fashion  of  slitting  or  ria«hiDjr  different 
parts  of  the  dres«,  that  K  catting  it  in  slits  so  a*  to  Rhow  the  under- 
garment or  lining.  Thin  in  pictures  we  often  «:e  the  doublet  and 
ho*e  of  crimson  velvet  slashed  ra  as  to  discover  white  satin   under* 


*  Ihxoupr  signifies  stamped  in  a  pattern.  Shoes  are  often  thus  represented 
in  picture**.— See  vol.  i.  p.  '9:,  note  l. 

a  1'lcyc  appears  to  be  written  by  poetical  licence  for  pleyne,  to  suit  tha 
rhvme. 

«  This  is  a  mo*t  ex<]ui<ite  trait.  The  eye*  and  month  of  Gladness 
seemed  to  have  made  a  covenant  that  the  former  should  laugh  before 
a  smile  appeared  upon  the  latter. 
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Hir  heer  was  yelowe,  and  clere  shynyng, 

I  wot  no  lady  so  likyng. 

Of  orfrayes  fresh  was  hir  gerland, 

I,  which  seyen  have  a  thousand, 

Saugh  never,  ywys,  no  gerlond  yitt, 

So  wel  wrought  of  silk  as  it. 

And  in  an  overgilt  samet 

Cladde  she  was,  by  grete  delit, 

Of  which  hir  leef  a  robe  werede, 

The  myrier  she  in  hir  herte  ferede. 

And  next  hir  wente,  in  hir  other  sido, 
The  God  of  Love,  that  can  devyde1 
Love,  and  as  hyiu  likith  it  be. 
But  he  can  cherles  daunten,  he, 
And  maken  folkis  pride  fallen. 
And  he  can  wel  these  lordis  thrallen, 
And  ladyes  putt  at  lowe  degre, 
Whan  he  may  hem  to  proude  see. 

This  God  of  Love  of  his  fasoun 
Was  lyke  no  knave,  ne  quystroun;1 
His  beaute  gretly  was  to  preyse. 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise 
I  drede  encombred  for  to  be. 
For  nought  clad  in  silk  was  he, 
But  alle  in  floures  and  in  flourettes, 
Painted  alle  with  amorettcs;8 
And  with  losynges  and  scochouna, 
With  briddes,  lybardes,  and  lyouns, 
And  other  beastis  wrought  ful  welle. 
His  garnement  was  everydelle 


1  Divide  here  means '  portion  ont.' 
*  QuUtron  Is  In  TJrry's  Glossary  interpreted  a  beggar,  as  if  derived 
from  quitter,  queter,  to  beg;  but  Tyrwhitt  thinks  it  means  a  scaUkm, 
mgarym  de  cuisine. 

>  With  here  means  bp.    These  flowers  were  painted  by  amorous 
young  ladies :— 

*  Aim  aroit  robe  de  florets* 
Fete  par  fines  ataoretes 
A  lossnges/  fco. 
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Portreied  and  wrought  with  floures, 

By  dyvers  medlyng  of  coloures. 

Floures  there  were  of  many  gise 

Sett  by  compas  in  assise; 

Ther  lakkide  no  flour  to  my  dome, 

Ne  nought  so  mych  as  flour  of  brome, 

Ne  violete,  ne  eke  pervynke, 

Ne  flour  noon,  that  man  can  on  thynke, 

And  many  a  rose  leef  ful  longe. 

Was  entermelled  ther  amonge : 

And  also  on  his  heed  was  sette 

Of  roses  reed  a  chapelett. 

But  nyghtyngales  a  fulle  grete  route, 

That  flyen  over  his  heed  aboute, 

The  leeves  folden  as  they  flyen, 

And  he  was  alio  with  briddes  wry  en; 

With  popynjay,  with  nyghtyngale, 

With  chalauiidre,  and  with  wodewale, 

With  fynche,  with  lark,  and  with  archaungelle.' 

He  semede  as  he  were  an  aungelle, 

That  doun  were  comen  fro  Hevene  olere, 

Love  hadde  with  h)rm  a  bachelere, 
That  he  made  alleweyes  with  hym  be, 
Swete-Lokyng  cleped  was  he. 
This  bacheler  stode  biholdyng 
The  daunce,  and  in  his  honde  holdyng 
Turke  bowes  two,  fulle  wel  devysed  had  he* 
That  oon  of  hem  was  of  a  tree 
That  bereth  a  fruyt  of  savour  wykke; 
Ful  crokid  was  that  foule  stikke, 
And  knotty  here  and  there  also, 
And  blak  as  bery,  or  ony  sla 
That  other  bowe  was  of  a  plant 
Without  wem,  I  dar  warant, 


1  The  Archaungelle  appear*  to  mean  the  bird  called  the  titmouse,  aa 
mesanye,  which  bears  this  .signification,  i»  the  word  in  the  original.  In 
Urry'i  Glossary,  arcJtauwjtlle  is  erroneously  interpreted  an  herb  so 
called. 
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Ful  evene,  and  by  proporcioun 
Treitys  and  long,  of  ful  good  fasoun. 
And  it  was  peynted  wel  and  twythen, 
And  over  al  diapred  and  writen 
With  ladyes  and  with  bacheleris, 
Fulle  lyghtsom  and  glad  of  cheris. 
These  bowes  two  helde  Swete-Lokyng^ 
That  semede  lyk  no  gadelyng. 
And  ten  broae  arowis  hilde  he  there, 
Of  which  five  in  his  right  hond  were. 
But  they  were  shaven  wel  and  dight, 
Nokked  and  fethered  right; 
And  alle  they  were  with  gold  bygoon, 
And  stronge  poynted  everychoon, 
And  sharp  for  to  kerven  welle. 
But  iren  was  ther  noon  ne  stelle. 
For  al  was  golde,  men  myght  it  see, 
Outake  the  fetheres  and  the  tree.1 

The  swiftest  of  these  arowis  fywe 
Out  of  a  bowe  for  to  dry  ve, 
And  best  fethered  for  to  flee, 
And  fairest  eke,  was  clepid  Beaute. 
That  other  arowe  that  hurteth  lasse* 
Was  clepid  (as  I  trow)  Symplessa. 
The  thridde  clepid  was  Fraunchise, 
That  fethered  was  in  noble  wise 
With  valour  and  with  curtesye. 
The  fourthe  was  cleped  Compaigny, 
That  hevy  for  to  shoten  ys ; 
But  who  so  shetith  right,  ywys. 
May  therwith  doon  grete  harme  and  wa 
The  fifte  of  these,  and  laste  also, 
Faire-Semblaunt  men  that  arowe  calle, 
The  leest  grevous  of  hem  alle. 
Yit  can  it  make  a  ful  grete  wotinde, 
But  he  may  hope  his  sorys  sounde, 


*  Th«  Idea  of  the  two  boirt  U  taken  from  Orld,  M*.  1 477 
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That  hurt  is  with  that  arowe,  ywys; 
His  wo  the  bette  bistowed  is. 
For  he  may  sonner  have  gladnesse, 
Hir  laBgour  ought  to  be  the  lesse. 

Five  arowis  were  of  other  gise, 
That  ben  fill  foule  to  devyse; 
For  shaft  and  ende,  soth  for  to  telle, 
Were  al  so  blak  as  fende  in  helle. 

The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride; 
That  other  arowe  next  hym  biside, 
It  was  cleped  Vylanye; 
That  arowe  was  as  with  felonye 
Envenymed,  and  with  spitous  blame. 
The  thridde  of  hem  was  clepe  Shame. 
The  fourthe,  Wanhope  cleped  is, 
The  fifte,  the  Newe-Thought,  y  wys. 

These  arowis  that  I  speke  of  heere, 
Were  alle  fyve  on  oon  maneere, 
And  alle  were  they  resemblable. 
To  hem  was  wel  sittyng  and  able, 
The  foule  crokcd  bowe  hidous, 
That  knotty  was,  and  al  roynous. 
That  bowe  semede  wcl  to  shete 
These  arowis  fyve,  that  ben  unmete 
And  contrarye  to  that  other  fyve. 
But  though  I  telle  not  as  blyve 
Of  her  power,  ne  of  her  myght, 
Herafter  shal  I  tellen  right 
The  soothe,  and  eke  signyfiaunce,* 
As  fer  as  I  have  rcmembraunce : 
Alle  shall  be  seid,  I  undirtake, 
Er  of  this  book  an  ende  I  make.* 


*  This  promise  William  of  Lorria  did  not  lire  to  fulfil. 
*  8wete-Loking  is  represented  as  holding  two  bows,  the  one  uffly 
and  orooked,  the  other  beautiful  and  straight,  to  denote  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  love  or  dislike  which  looking  produces.  The 
arrows  belonging  to  the  straight  bow,  productive  of  love,  are 
Beautv,  Simplicity,  Frankness,  Company,  Faire   Semblaunt.     Ilia 
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Now  come  I  to  my  tale  ageyne. 
But  aldirfirst,  I  wolc  you  seyn 
The  fasoun  and  the  countenaunces 
Of  alle  the  folk  that  on  the  daunoe  is» 
The  God  of  Love,  jolyf  and  lyght, 
Ladde  on  his  honde  a  lady  bright, 
Of  high  prys,  and  of  <jrete  degre. 
.  This  lady  called  was  Beaute, 
And  an  arowe,  of  which  I  tolde.1 
Ful  wel  the  wed  was  she  holde, 
Ne  she  was  derk  ne  broun,  but  bright, 
And  clere  as  the  mone-lyght, 
Ageyn  whom  alle  the  sterres  semen 
But  smale  candels,  as  we  demen. 
Hir  flesh  was  tendre  as  dewe  of  flour, 
Hir  chere  was  symple  as  byrde  in  boor; 
As  whyte  as  lylye  or  rose  in  rys, 
Hir  face  gentyl  and  tretys. 
FetyB  she  was,  and  smale  to  se, 
No  wyntred  browis  had  she, 
Ne  popped  hir,  for  it  neded  nought 
To  wyndre  hir,  or  to  peynte  hir  ought.* 
Hir  tresses  yelowe,  and  longe  straughten, 
Unto  hir  helys  down  they  raughten : 
Hir  nose,  hir  mouth,  and  eyhe  and  cheke 
Wel  wrought,  aud  alle  the  remenaunt  eke. 
A  ful  grete  savour  and  a  swote, 
Me  thought  in  myn  herte  rote, 
As  helpe  me  God,  whan  I  remembre, 
Of  the  fasoun  of  every  membre ! 
In  world  is  noon  so  faire  a  wight; 
For  yonge  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 

arrow*  belonging  to  the  ugly  bow,  and  which  produce  dislike,  are 
Pride,  Villainy,  or  base  breeding,  Shame,  Wanhope,  or  Despair,  Hew* 
Thought,  or  Inconstancy. 

1  That  is,  •  This  lady's  name  was  Beauty,  which  was  also  the  Bams 
of  her  arrow  of  which  I  hate  told  you.' 

*  JTyndrt  is  from  the  French,  guignier.    The  original  is  .•— 
4  N e  fu  lardee  ne  gaignle.' 
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Sore  plesaunt,  and  fctys  withalle, 
Gente,  and  in  hir  n>yddelle  small* 
Biside  Beaute  yede  Richesse, 
An  high  lady  of  gret  noblesse, 
And  gret  of  prys  in  every  place. 
But  who  so  durste  to  hir  trespaoe, 
Or  til  hir  folk,  in  werk  or  dede, 
He  were  fulle  hardy,  out  of  drede, 
For  bothe  she  helpe  and  hindre  may. 
And  that  is  nought  of  yisterday 
That  riche  folk  have  fulle  gret  myght 
To  helpe,  and  eke  to  greve  a  wyght. 
The  beste  and  the  grettest  of  valour 
Diden  Byehesse  ful  gret  honour, 
And  besy  were  hir  to  serve, 
For  that  they  wolde  hir  love  deserve. 
They  cleped  hir  '  Lady/  grete  and  smalle; 
This  wide  world  hir  dredith  alle. 
This  world  is  alle  in  hir  daungere.1 
Hir  court  hath  many  a  losengere, 
And  many  a  traytour  envyous, 
That  ben  ful  besy  and  curyous 
For  to  dispreisen,  and  to  blame 
That  best  descrven  love  and  name. 
Bifore  the  folk  hem  to  bigilen, 
These  losengeris  hem  prcyse  and  smylen, 
And  thus  the  world  with  word  anoynten ;* 
But  aftirward  they  prile  and  poynten, 
The  folk  right  to  the  bare  boon, 
Bihynde  her  bak  whan  they  ben  goon, 
,  And  foule  abate  the  folkis  prys. 
Ful  many  a  worthy  man,  y  wys, 


1  DaiaHter  means  jurisdiction,  authority,  hence  the  allegorical 
■amc  in  the  'Courts  of  Love*  for  the  husband,  as  being  the  person 
wno  ha*  Jepal  Jurisdiction  or  authority  over  th«*  lady.— See  Mow%  p.  166. 

*  Hut  is,  'They  flatter  the  world  with  their  emootli,  oily,  unctuous 
manners.' 
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An  hundrid,  have  they  do  to  dye. 

These  losengers  thorough  flaterye, 

Have  maud  folk  ful  straunge  be, 

rrhere  hem  ought  be  pryve. 

Wei  y  vel  mote  they  thryve  and  thee, 

And  yvel  achyved  mote  they  be 

These  losengers  ful  of  envye  I 

No  good  man  loveth  her  companye. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purpur1  on  hadde, 
Ne  trowe  not  that  I  lye  or  madde; 
For  in  this  world  is  noone  it  lyche, 
Ne  by  a  thousand  deelle  so  riche, 
Ne  noon  so  faire;  for  it  ful  welle 
With  orfrays  leyd  was  everydelle, 
And  portraied  in  the  ribanynges 
Of  dukes  storyes,  and  of  kynges. 
And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tasseled, 
And  knoppis  fyne  of  gold  enameled,1 

1  Purple,  or,  as  we  call  It,  scarlet,  is  the  Imperial  colour,  and  denotes 
magnificence.  Hence  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  in  the  lower 
empire  were  called  Porphyrogeniti,  or  born  in  the  purple,  which  has 
since  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb,  meaning  born  in  affluence. 

9  Speght  reads  ameled,  which  is  perhaps  right,  from  the  French  email, 
enamel.    The  word  in  the  original  is  niilse,  which  M.  Meon  interprets 


•  81  tftoit  am  col  Wen  orlee 
D*une  bende  d'or  neCIec.' 
In  a  note  upon  this  place  Warton  observes:  '  Enamelling, and  perhaps 
pictures  in  enamel,  were  common  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the 
testament  of  Job.  de  Foxle.  knight,  dat.  apod  Bramshill.Co.  Southampt. 
Not.  5, 1378 :  Item  lego  Domino  Abbati  de  Waltham  unum  annulum 
aurl  grossi,  cum  una  saphira  infixa,  et  aomlnibus  trinm  regum  (of 
Cologne)  sculptis  in  eodem  annulo.  Item  lego  Margarita  sorori  mess 
unam  tabulam  argenti  deaurati,  et  amtlUam*  minorem  de  duabus  quae 
habeo,  oum  divend*  imaginibus  sculptis  in  eidem.  Item  lego  Margerie 
uxor!  Johannis  de  Wilton  unum  raonile  aurl,  cum  8.  littera  sculpta  et 
ametita  in  eodem  —Registr.  Wyktham  Epise.  Wiidon,  p.  1L  fol.  *+.  See 
also  Dugd.  Beer.  i.  a  34  a.'  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.  sec.  xiii. 

In  the  notes  added  to  the  last  edition  of  Wartcn  we  are  informed 
that '  this  art  flourished  most  at  Limoges,  in  Franc*.  8o  early  as  the 
year  ii97  we  have  '  Duas  tabulas  asneas  superauratas  de  labor* 
Limogia:— Chart,  ann.  1 1 97  apud  Ughelin.  torn,  vil.,  ItaL  Saer.  p.  i*7<ft» 
It  it  called  Opus  Lemnovitiaim  in  Dugdale's  Wow.  iii.  Jio,  3i  3,  33i. 
And  in  Wilkins's  ConciL  L  666,  where  two  cabinets  tor  the  Host  an 
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Aboute  hir  nekke  of  gentyl  entayle 
Was  shete  the  riche  chevesaile,1 
In  which  ther  was  fulle  gret  plente 
Of  stones  clere  and  bright  to  see. 
Rychesse  a  girdelle  hadde  upon, 
The  bokele  of  it  was  of  stoon, 
Of  vertu  gret,  and  inochel  of  myght  :f 
For  who  so  bare  the  stoon  so  bright* 


entered,  one  of  diver  or  of  ivory,  and  the  other  de  open  LmtvMmt.— 
Synod.  Wigorn.  aj>.  1240 ;  and  in  many  other  places.  I  find  it  ealled 
Limaite  in  a  metrical  romance,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot*  where 
a  tomb  ii  described — 

*  And  yt  was,  the  Romans  aaye, 

All  with  golde  and  Unois*.' 
Carpentier  (v.  Limogia)  observes  that  it  was  anciently  a  common 
ornament  of  sumptuous  tombs.  He  cites  a  testament  of  the  year 
1 3*7.  *  Je  lais  hnit  ccns  livres  ponr  faire  denx  tombes  hautes  et  levees 
de  I'csnvre  de  Limoges.*  The  original  tomb  of  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  erected  in  his  cathedral  about  the  year  i»7<*.  was 
made  at  Limoges.  This  appears  from  the  accompts  of  his  executors, 
viiV'Et  computant  xM.  vs.  Tid.liber.it.  magistro  Johanni  Linnom- 
eensi,  pro  tumba  diet!  Episcopi  Roflensis,  *c</.,  pro  constructions  et 
carriagio  de  Lymoges  ad  Konain.  Et  xls.  viiid.  cuidam  executor!  apud 
Lymoges  ad  ordinandum  et  providendnm  construct  ionera  diet* 
tomb*.  Et  x*.  viiirf.  cuidam  garcioni  eunti  apud  Lymoges  quarenti 
dictam  tumbam  const ructam.  et  ducenti  cam  cum  dicto  Mag.  Johanne 
usque  Roflam.  Et  xxiiJ.  in  raatcrialibus  circa  dictam  tumbam  defri- 
candam.  Et  vii.  marcas  in  ferramento  ejusdem,  et  carriagio  a  Londino 
usque  ad  Roflam,  et  aKis  parandis  ad  dictam  tumbam.  Et  xis. cuidam 
Titriario  pro  vitris  fenestrarum  emptaruro  juxta  tumbam  dicti  Episcopi 
apud  Koffam/— AST.  Wood's  MS.  Merton  Papers,  Bibl.  Bodl.  Cod. 
Ballard.  4d.  ~ 

1  ChevesmU*  means  a  collar.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  original, 
which  has— 

«  Si  i  arolt  tretout  a  taille 

De  riches  pierres  grant  plenttV 
Bat  it  is  found  afterwards  with  this  meaning— 
1  Et  ce  ne  11  se*oit  pas  mal 

Que  sa  chevecaille  iert  overt*.* 
Of  gentyl  eniapU  means  of  beautiful  cutting  (intaglio),  or  beautifully 
cut. 

-  See  vol.iii.  p.  67,  note  1.  To  the  instances  there  given  of  this 
curious  belief,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  very  early  treatise  in 
Saxon  (MSS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  3  liii.  fol.  98)  on  the  twelve  precious 
Stones  mentioned  in  Kev.  xxi.  Marbode,  Bishop  of  ltennes,  who  died 
in  the  year  1 1*3,  has  left  a  book  on  the  virtues  of  gems,  which  was 
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Of  venym  durst  hym  no  thing  doute, 

While  he  the  stoon  hadde  hym  aboute. 

That  stoon  was  gretly  for  to  love, 

And  tyl  a  riche  man  byhove 

Worth  alle  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Frisa1 

The  monrdaunt,  wrought  in  noble  wise, 

Was  of  a  stoon  fulle  precious, 

That  was  so  fyne  and  vertuous, 

That  hole  a  man  it  koude  make 

Of  palasie,  and  tothe  ake. 

And  yit  the  stoon  hadde  such  a  grace, 

That  he  was  siker  in  every  place 

Alle  thilke  day  not  blynde  to  bene. 

That  fastyng  myght  that  stoon  seene. 

The  barres  were  of  gold  ful  fyne, 

Upon  a  tyssu  of  satyne, 

Fulle  hevy,  gret,  and  no  thyng  lyght, 

In  everiche  was  a  besaunt'  wight 

Upon  the  tresses  of  Richesse 

Was  sette  a  cercle  for  noblesse' 

Of  brand  gold,  that  fulle  lyght  shoon; 

80  (aire  trowe  I  was  never  noon. 

Bnt  she  were  kunnyng  for  the  nonys, 

That  koude  devyae  alle  the  stony* 


early  translated  into  French  octosyllabic  verse,  and  published  la  tht 
ODuvrtt  de  Hildtbtrt,  Evique  de  None,  edit.  Ant.  Beaugendre,  Col. 
i638.  The  original  was  edited  with  notes  by  Lampudius  AUrdus. 
Tkif  Tyrwhitt  supposes  to  be  the  work  quoted  In  The  Nam  0/  Fame 
by  the  name  of  the  Arnftiaire.— See  vol.  li.  p.  eao,  note  a.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1 145,  has  also  written  a 
book  entitled  De  gemmit.  The  allegorical  meanings  attributed  to  pre- 
eJons  stones  In  Scripture  probably  gave  rise  to,  or  at  least  favoured, 
the  belief  in  their  mystical  virtues. 

1  Friee  Is  interpreted  Friezeland  by  Tyrwhitt ;  but  Frlezeland  Is  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  its  wealth.  Perhaps  Phrygia,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contiguous  to  Lydla,  the  kingdom  of 
Gressus,  may  be  the  ccuntry  intended. 

*  The  besant  was  a  gold  coin  of  the  lower  empire,  so  called  because 
coined  at  Byzantium.  The  meaning  is  that  the  bars  of  the  buckle  had 
In  them  the  weight  of  a  besant  of  gold. 

1  A  cercUM  mobUm  means  a  coronet  denoting  her  nobility. 
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That  in  that  cercle  shewen  clere; 

It  is  a  wondir  thing  to  here. 

For  no  man  koude  preyse  or  gesse 

Of  hem  the  valewe  or  richesse. 

Rubyes  there  were,  saphires,  jagounocs/ 

And  emeraudes,  more  than  two  ounces. 

But  alle  byfore  ful  sotilly 

A  fyn  karboncle  sette  saugh  L 

The  stoon  so  olere  was  and  so  bright, 

That,  al  so  soone  as  it  was  nyght, 

Men  xnyght  seen  to  go  for  nede 

A  myle  or  two,  in  lengthe  and  brede. 

Sich  lyght  sprang  oute  of  the  stone, 

That  Richesse  wondir  bright  shone, 

Bothe  hir  heed,  and  alle  hir  face, 

And  eke  aboute  hir  al  the  place. 

Dame  Richesse  on  hir  honde  gan  lede 
A  yong  man  fulle  of  semelyhede, 
That  she  best  loved  of  ony  thing; 
His  hist  was  mich  in  houaholding. 
In  clothyng  was  he  ful  fetys, 
And  loved  to  have  welle  hors  of  prys. 
He  wende  to  have  reproved  bo 
Of  thefte  or  moordre,  if  that  he 
Hadde  in  his  stable  ony  hakeney." 
And  therfore  he  desired  ay 
To  be  aqueynted  with  Richesse ; 
For  alle  his  purpos,  as  I  gesse, 
Was  for  to  make  gret  dispense, 
Withoute  wernyng  or  diffense. 
And  Richesse  myght  it  wcl  sustene, 
And  hir  dispence  welle  mayntene, 

•  The  118.  reads  ragout****  which  Sprght  interpret*  precious  ttoief  | 
bat  there  ii  really  no  such  word.    The  original  is— 

*  Rubis  i  ot,  saphirs,  Jagonces.' 
Thejagonce  Is  the  jacintlitts,  or  hyacinthus. 

-  That  i*.  *  He  would  have  considered  himself  amenable  to  as  much 
blame  for  having  a  hackney  in  his  stable  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
theft  or  murder.' 
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And  hym  alwey  sicli  plente  sende, 
Of  jrold  and  silver  for  to  dispende 
Withoute  lakke  or  daunger, 
As  it  were  poured  in  a  garner.1 

And  after  on  the  daunce  wente 
Largesse,  that  settith  al  hir  entente 
For  to  be  honourable  and  free; 
Of  Alexandres  kyn  was  she." 
Hir  most  joye  was,  ywya, 
Whan  that  she  yaf,  and  seide,  '  Have  this.* 
Not  Avarice,  the  foule  caytyf, 
Was  half  to  gripe  so  ententyf, 
As  Largesse  is  to  yeve  and  spende. 
And  God  ynough  alwey  hir  sende, 
So  that  the  more  she  yaf  awey, 
The  more,  ywys,  she  hadde  alwey. 
Oret  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  gret  pris; 
For  bothe  wys  folk  and  unwys 
Were  hooly  to  hir  baundon3  brought, 
So  wel  with  yiftes  hath  she  wrought 
And  if  she  hadde  an  enemy, 
I  trowe  that  she  coude  tristely 
Make  hym  fulle  soone  hir  frend  to  be, 
So  large  of  yift,  and  free  was  she; 
Therlore  she  stode  in  love  and  grace 
Of  riche  and  pover  in  every  place. 

A  fulle  gret  fool  is  he;  ywys, 
That  bothe  riche  and  nygart  is. 
A  lord  may  have  no  maner  vice, 
That  greeveth  more  than  avarice. 
For  nygart  never  with  strengthe  of  honde 
May  wynne  gret  lordship  or  londe. 

1  Garner  means  a  grittier,  or  garret,  where  the  merchant*  held  thai 
counting-houses,  probably  for  security.  Thus,  in  the  Schipmtmmti 
2We»  the  merchant  goes  up  to  his  counting-house  :— 

•  And  up  into  his  oountour  hous  goth  he.' 

See  yol.  iL  p.  94- 
-  She  was  of  the  race  of  Alexander,  who,  among  hie  other  great 
Qualities,  was  remarkable  for  his  liberality. 

3  The  original  is, •  A  son  bandon,'  to  her  disposal. 
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For  frendis  aile  to  fewe  hath  ho 
To  doon  his  wille  pcrfounned  be. 
And  who  so  wole  havo  frendis  beere, 
He  may  not  holde  his  tresoure  deer* 
For  by  ensample  I  telle  this, 
Right  as  an  adamaund,  iwys, 
Can  drawen  to  hym  sotylly 
The  yren,  that  is  leid  therby, 
So  drawith  folkes  hertis,  ywis, 
Silver  and  gold  that  yeven  is.1 

Largesse  hadde  on  a  robe  fresh, 
Of  riche  pnrpur  sarlynysh. 
Wei  fourmed  was  hir  face  and  cleere> 
And  opened  hadde  she  hir  eolere; 
For  she  right  there  hadde  in  present 
Unto  a  lady  maad  present 
Of  a  gold  broche,  ful  wel  wrought 
And  certys  it  myssatte  hir  nought ; 
For  thorough  hir  smokke  wrought  with  silk, 
The  flesh  was  seen  as  white  as  mylk. 

Largesse,  that  worthy  was  and  wys, 
Hilde  by  the  hondc  a  knyght  of  prys, 
Was  sibbe  to  Artour  of  Britaigne.* 
And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  ensaigne 
Of  worship,  and  the  gousfauooun.* 
And  yit  he  is  of  sick  renoun, 
That  men  of  hym  seye  faire  thynges 
Byfore  barouns,  erks,  and  kynges. 
This  knight  was  oomcn  alio  newly 
Fro  tourneiyng  faste  by; 


*  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  poem  it  throughout  Interspersed 
with  practical  reflections  oa  life  end  manner*,  which  interrupt  the 
allegory,  but  are  in  themselves  excellent. 

-'  This  knight  is  represented  a*  related  (sU/bc)  to  tho  celebrated 
King  Arthur,  who  was  the  beau  ideal  of  chivalry  and  every  knightly 
accomplishment. 

3  The  original  is  gonfancm;  gomfauxtnn  is  therefore  evidently  a  mis- 
take for  gountanoun.  King  Arthur  is  eaid  to  bo  the  ensign  or  banner, 
and  gonfanon  of  honour,  as  the  office  of  bearing  the  gonfanon,  of 
banner  of  the  Church,  was  the  highest  dignity  at  knighthood. 
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There  hadde  fee  don  gret  chyvalrie 
Thorough  his  vertu  and  his  maistrie, 
And  for  the  love  of  his  lemman 
He  caste  doun  manj  a  doughty  omit. 

And  next  hym  daunced  dame  Fraunchiae, 
Arayed  in  fulle  noble  gyse. 
She  was  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hewe, 
But  white  as  snowe  falle  newe. 
Hir  nose  was  wrought  at  poynt  devys,1 
For  it  was  gentyl  and  tretys; 
With  eyen  gladde,  and  browes  ben  to; 
Hir  here  doun  to  hir  helis  wente. 
And  she  was  symple  as  dowye  on  tree, 
Ful  de.bonaire  of  herte  was  she. 
She  durst  never  seyn  ne  do, 
But  that  that  hir  longed  to. 
And  if  a  man  were  in  distress*, 
And  for  hir  love  in  hevynesse, 
Hir  herte  wolde  have  fulle  gret  pite, 
She  was  so  amiable  and  free. 
For  were  a  man  for  hir  bistadde, 
She  wolde  ben  right  sore  adradde, 
That  she  dide  over  gret  outrage, 
But  she  hym  holpe  his  harme  to  as  wage; 
Hir  thought  it  elles  a  vylanye.* 
And  she  hadde  on  a  sukkenye,* 
That  not  of  hempe  ne  heerdis  was; 
So  fair  was  noon  in  alle  Arras. 
Lord,  it  was  ridled  fetyslyl4 
Ther  nas  a  poynt,  trewely, 


»  8m  toL  il.  p,  4*4,  note  3. 
«  That  it,  «It  teemed  to  her  a  bate  tain*.' 
'     >  This  to  the  French  word  «o«<40«^,  a  k)o§efh)cJciach  aa  that  ww« 
by  carters.  .- ;'    **-  - 

<  Ridled  to  Interpreted  by  Ufry^tQ  mean  plaited.  Tha  original  it 
*E1  fte  ii  boillie  et  joirite.*  -CoUHr  meant  to  gather  or  plait;  and 
jet  riddled  would  rather  teem  to  mean  pierced  like  a  riddle,  fast 
at  we  tee  point-lace,  with  which  the  ntUncy  may  hare  been  trimmed} 
like  the  tarplicet  of  the  foreign  clerej. 
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That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise. 
Fulle  wel  clothed  was  Fraunchise, 
For  ther  is  no  cloth  sittith  bet 
On  damjBelle,  than  doth  rvket1 
A  womman  wel  more  fetys  is 
In  roket  than  in  cote,  ywia. 
The  whyte  roket  rydled  faire, 
Bitokeneth,  that  fulle  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  bere. 

Bi  hir  dannoed  a  baohelere; 
I  can  not  telle  you  what  he  night. 
But  faire  he  was,  and  of  good  night, 
Alle  hadde  he  be,  I  sey  no  more, 
The  lordis  sone  of  Wyndesore.* 

And  next  that  daunced  Cnrtesye, 
That  preised  was  of  lowe  and  hye, 
For  neither  proude  ne  foole  was  she. 
She  for  to  daunce  called  me, 
(I  pray  God  yeve  hir  good  grace!) 
Whanne  I  come  first  into  the  place. 
She  was  not  nyce,  ne  outrageous, 
But  wys  and  ware,  and  vertuous, 
Of  faire  speche,  and  of  faire  answere ; 
Was  never  wight  mysseid  of  hire; 
She  bar  rancour  to  no  wight. 
Olere  broune  she  was,  and  therto  bright 
Of  face,  of  body  avenaunt; 
I  wot  no  lady  so  plesaunt. 
She  were  worthy  for  to  bene 
An  emperesse  or  crowned  quene. 

1  A  roket,  or  rochet,  is  a  loose  linen  frock  synonymous  with  tukeney 
The  name  is  now  appropriated  to  the  short  surplice  worn  by  bishops 
over  their  cassocks. 

*  In  Warton's  copy  of  the  original  this  passage  was  omitted.  It  is 
thus  given  by  Meon  :-— 

'  Mes  blaus  e"tolt,  se  il  fust  ores 
Fiex  au  Seignor  de  Gunde*ores.v 
William  of  Lords  died  about  the  year  11C0;  this  is  a  compliment, 
therefore, paid  by  him  to  either  Edward  or  Edmund,  sous  of  Henry  J1L, 
who  began  to  reign  io  i»i6(  and  died  in  1274. 
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And  by  hir  wente  a  knyght  dauncyng 
That  worthy  was  and  wel  spekyng, 
And  ful  wel  koude  he  don  honour. 
The  knyght  was  faire  and  styf  in  stour, 
And  in  armure  a  semely  man, 
And  well  biloved  of  his  lemman.1 

Faire  Idilnesse  thanne  saugh  I, 
That  alwey  was  me  fast  by. 
Of  hir  hare  I,  withouten  fayle, 
Told  yow  the  shap  and  apparayle; 
For  (as  I  seide)  loo,  that  was  she 
That  dide  to  me  so  gret  bounte, 
That  she  the  gate  of  the  gardyn 
Undide,  and  lete  me  passen  in, 
And  after  daunced  as  I  gesse. 
And  she  fulfilled  of  lustynesse, 
That  nas  not  yit  twelve  yeer  of  age. 
With  herte  wylde,  and  thought  vQlage. 
Nyce  she  was,  but  she  ne  mente 
Noon  harme  ne  slight  in  hir  entente, 
But  oonely  lust  and  jolyte. 
For  yong  folk,  welle  witen  ye, 
Have  lytel  thought  but  on  her  play. 
Hir  lemman  was  biside  alway, 
In  sich  a  gise  that  he  hir  kyste 
At  alle  tymes  that  hym  lyste, 
That  alle  the  daunce  myght  it  see; 
They  make  no  force  of  pry  vete. 
For  who  spake  of  hem  y  vel  or  welle, 
They  were  ashamed  neveradeile, 
But  men  myght  seen  hem  kisse  there, 
As  it  two  yonge  dowves  were. 
For  yong  was  thilke  bachelere, 
Of  beaute  wot  I  noon  his  pere ; 
And  he  was  right  of  sich  an  age, 
As  youthe  his  lee£  and  sich  corage. 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  each  of  the  personified  qualities  te 
accompanied  by  a  lorer,  to  tho«7  that  different  pertoni  are  attracted 
by  differenr  peculiaritiet. 
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The  lusty  folk  that  daunced  there, 
And  also  other  that  with  hem  were, 
That  weren  alle  of  her  meyne 
Fal  hende  folk,  and  wys,  and  free, 
And  folk  of  faire  port  truly, 
There  were  alle  comunly. 

Wbanne  I  hadde  seen  the  countenaunoes 
Of  hem  that  ladden  thus  these  daunoes, 
Thanne  hadde  I  wille  to  gon  and  see 
The  gardyne  that  so  lyked  me, 
And  loken  on  these  faire  loreiyet, 
On  pyn  trees,  cedres,  and  oliveri*. 
The  dannces  thanne  eended  were; 
For  many  of  hem  that  daunced  there. 
Were  with  her  loves  went  awey 
Undir  the  trees  to  have  her  pley. 

A,  Lord!  they  lyved  lusty lyl 
A  gret  fool  were  he  sikirly, 
That  nolde,  his  thankes,1  such  lyf  ledet 
For  this  dar  I  seyn  oute  of  drede, 
That  who  so  might  so  wel  fare, 
For  better  lyf  durst  hym  not  care, 
For  ther  nys  so  good  paradys, 
As  to  have  a  love  at  his  devys. 

Oute  of  that  place  wente  I  thoo, 
And  in  that  gardyn  gan  I  goo, 
Pleyyng  alouge  fulle  meryly. 
The  God  of  Love  fulle  hastely 
Unto  hym  Swete-Lokyng  clepte, 
No  lenger  wolde  he  that  she  kepte 
His  bo  we  of  golde,  that  shoon  so  bright. 
He  hadde  hym  bent  anoon  ryght; 
And  he  fulle  soone  sette  an  ende, 
And  at  a  braid3  he  gan  it  bende, 
And  toke  hym  of  his  arowes  fyve, 
Fulle  Bharp  and  redy  for  to  dryve. 

*  '  With  his  good  will.—  See  vol.  i.  p.  140,  note  1. 

*  At  a  braid  means  *  at  a  start,'  suddenly,  from  the  verb  to  abrtyd* 
to  waken  op.    The  original  is  tautest. 
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Now  God  that  sittith  in  mageste 
Fro  deedly  woundes  he  kepe  me! 
If  so  be  that  he  hadde  me  shette, 
For  if  I  with  his  arowe  mette, 
It  hadde  me  greved  sore,  iwys. 
But  I,  that  no  thyng  wist  of  this, 
Wente  np  and  donn  fulle  many  a  wey, 
And  he  me  folwed  fast  alwey; 
But  no  where  wold  I  reste  me, 
Tille  I  hadde  in  alle  the  gardyn  be. 
^  The  gardyn  was  by  mesiuyng 

Right  evene  and  square  in  compassing ; 
It  as  long  was  as  it  was  large. 
Of  fruyt  hadde  every  tree  his  charge! 
But  it  were  any  hidous  tree 
Of  which  ther  were  two  or  three, 
There  were,  and  that  wote  I  fulle  welle, 
Of  pomgarnettys  a  fulle  gret  delle; 
That  is  a  fruyt  fulle  welle  to  lyke, 
Namely  to  folk  whanne  they  ben  sike. 
And  trees  there  were  gret  foisoun,1 
That  baren  notes  in  her  sesonn, 
/a.  r,7-~ r  . y  guoh  M  men  notemygges  calle, 

That  swote  of  savour  ben  withalle. 
And  almandres  gret  plente, 
Fyges,  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  wexen,  if  men  hadde  nede, 
Thorough  the  gardyn  in  length  and  brede. 
Ther  was  eke  wexyng  many  a  spice. 
As  olowe-gelofre,  and  lycorice, 
Gyngevre,  and  greyn  de  Parys, 
Canelle,  and  setewale  of  prys,* 


«  Ftfse*  means  abundance.    It  ocean  In  ShsJopeere  s— 
*  Earth's  iDoreaae  and  foison  plenty, 
Barni  and  garners  never  empty.*— Tempest. 
<  Oowe-cetyrt  U  the  French  clou  (nail)  giroflee.  which  we  emll 
•Imply  clove.  Grey*  de  Parys  is  grain  of  Paradise,  a  drag  still  nsed  to 
adulterate  beer.    CaneUt,  cinnamon ;  setewale,  Yalerian.    These  ait 

i         *  itized  by  vAO 
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And  many  a  spice  delitable, 

To  eten  whan  men  rise  fro  table.1 

And  many  homly  trees  ther  were, 

That  peches,  coynes,  and  apples  beere,         ^""^<y 

Medlers,  plowmes,  perys,  chesteyns, 

Cherys,  of  which  many  oon  fayne  is, 

Notes,  aleys,  and  bolas,' 

That  for  to  seen  it  was  solas; 

With  many  high  lorey  and  pyn, 

Was  renged  dene  alle  that  gardyn; 

With  cipres,  and  with  olyvers, 

Of  which  that  nygh  no  plente  heere  is. 

There  were  elmes  grete  and  stronge, 

Maples,  asshe,  oke,  aspe,  planes  longc, 

Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lyndes  faire, 

And  othere  trees  folle  many  a  payxe.* 

What  sholde  I  telle  yon  more  of  itf 
There  were  so  many  trees  yit, 
That  I  sholde  alle  encombred  be, 
£r  I  had  rekned  every  tree. 

These  trees  were  sette,  that  I  devise* 
One  from  another  in  assise4 
Five  fadme  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so, 
Bat  they  were  high  and  grete  also: 
And  for  to  kepe  oute  welle  the  sonne. 
The  croppes  were  so  thikke  runne. 
And  every  braunch  in  other  knitte, 
And  fulle  of  grene  leves  sitte, 
That  sonne  might  there  noon  descende, 
Lest  the  tendre  grasses  shende. 


noct  of  them  exotics,  mnd  are  opposed  to  the  Aom/jr,  or  Indigenous 
trees  mentioned  three  lines  after. 

1  These  spices  appear  to  hare  hecn  eaten  at  dessert,  as  we  some- 
times see  candied  orange  peel,  ginger,  or  other  pungent  sweetmeat*. 

-  Bolas  is  the  builace  plum. 

3  Here  two  leaves  are  torn  oat  of  the  MS. «  the  text  Is  therefore 
taken  from  Speght. 

*  That  is, '  Tht«e  trees  were  set  Ave  or  six  fathoms  from  one  another 
in  situation.' 
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There  might  men  does  and  roes  see, 
And  of  squirels  ful  gret  plente, 
From  bough  to  bough  alwey  lepyng. 
Conies  there  were  also  playing, 
That  comen  out  of  her  claperes 
Of  sondry  coloures  and  maneres, 
And  maden  many  a  turneiyng1 
Upon  the  freshe  gras  spryngyng. 

In  places  sawe  I  welles  there, 
In  which  there  no  frogges  were, 
And  faire  in  shadwe  was  every  welle ; 
But  I  ne  can  the  number  telle 
Of  stremis  smale,  that  by  devise 
Myrthe  had  done  come  through  condise,1 
Of  which  the  water  in  rennyng 
Gan  make  a  noise  fulle  lykyng. 

About  the  brinkes  of  thise  welles, 
And  by  the  stremes  over  alle  elles 
Sprang  up  the  gras,  as  thikke  sette 
And  soft  as  ony  velvet, 
On  which  men  might  his  lemman  leye, 
As  on  a  fetherbedde  to  pleye, 
For  the  erth  was  ful  sof te  and  swete. 
Thorough  moisture  of  the  welle  wete 
Sprong  up  the  sote  grene  gras, 
As  faire,  as  thikke,  as  myster  was.* 
But  much  amended  it  the  place, 
That  therth  was  of  sich  a  grace 
That  it  of  noures  hath  plente, 
That  both  in  somer  and  wintre  be. 

There  sprang  the  violete  alle  newe, 
And  fresshe  pervinke  riche  of  he  we, 


1  The  mbbiti  are  prettily  represented  as  making  joints  and  tourna- 
ments* in  their  play  on  the  grass. 

>  That  is,  *  Which  Mirthe  had,  by  contrivance,  made  to  come  through 
conduits/ 

»  That  is,  *  As  fair  and  thick  as  was  necessary.*     Matter  means 
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And  floures  yelowe.  white,  and  rede; 
Sich  plenty  grewe  there  never  in  mede. 
Ful  gay  was  alle  the  ground,  and  queynt. 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  peynt, 
With  many  a  fressh  and  sondry  floor, 
That  casten  up  ful  good  savour. 

I  wole  nat  longe  holde  you  in  fable 
Of  alle  this  gardyn  delectable. 
I  mote  my  tongue  stynten  nede,1 
For  I  ne  may  withouten  drede 
Naught  tellen  you  the  beaute  alle, 
Ne  half  the  bonte  therewithalle. 

I  wente  on  right  honde  and  on  lift 
Aboute  the  place ;  it  was  not  left^ 
Tyl  I  hadde  alle  the  gardyn  bene 
Jn  the  estres  that  men  might  sene. 

And  thus  while  I  went  in  my  pley, 
The  God  of  Love  ine  followed  ay. 
Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 
The  beste,  til  he  seith  his  tyde 
To  sheten,  at  goodnesse,*  to  the  deere, 
Whan  that  hym  nedeth  go  no  neere. 

And  so  befelle,  I  rested  me 
Besides  a  welle  under  a  tree. 
Which  tree  in  Fran  nee  men  calle  a  pyn. 
But,  sith  the  tyme  of  kyng  Pepyn,* 
Ne  grewe  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  welle  woxe  in  hight ; 
In  alle  that  yerde  so  high  was  none. 
And  spryngyng  in  a  marble  stone 


1  Kedea  Si  the  proper  adverbial  form.  Ncde  Is  used  by  poetic 
licence  to  suit  the  rhyme.  The  meaning  is,  *  I  must  needs  stop  my 
tonjrae.'  Sede  (da live)  b  a  omvet  loriu.— Sk-e  vol.  U.  p.  478,  note  J.— 
W.  W.  S.] 

*  At  goodnttu  means  'at  an  advantage.' 

*  Pepyn,  or  Pepin,  was  the  son  ot  Charles  31  art  el,  the  last  of  the 
Mairesdu  Palais.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  and  retirement  of  his 
brother,  Car  loin  an,  to  a  monastery,  he  succeeded  to  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  France,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
dynasty.    He  died  a.d.  768. 
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Had  natnre  set,  the  sothe  to  telle, 
Under  that  pyn  tree  a  welle. 
And  on  the  border  alle  withoute 
Was  writen  on  the  stone  aboute 
Leteres  smale,  that  seiden  thus. 
Here  etaaft lie  /aire  Nareisus} 

Nareisus  was  a  bachelere, 
That  Love  bad  caught  in  his  daungere, 
And  in  his  nette  gan  hym  so  streyne, 
And  dide  hym  so  to  wepe  and  pleyne, 
That  nede  hym  must  his  lyf  forga 
For  a  faire  lady  that  bight  Echo, 
Him  loved  over  ony  creature, 
And  gan  for  hym  sich  peyne  endure, 
That  on  a  tyme  she  hym  tolde, 
That  if  he  her  loven  nolde, 
That  her  behoved  nedes  die, 
There  lay  noon  other  remedie, 
But  natheles,  for  his  beaute 
So  fiers  and  daungcrous  was  he. 
That  he  nolde  graunte  hir  askyng,* 
For  wepyng,  ne  for  faire  praiyng. 
And  whanne  she  herd  hym  werne  soo. 
She  hadde  in  herte  so  gret  woo, 
And  took  it  in  so  gret  dispite, 
That  she,  withoute  more  respite, 
Was  deed  anoon.     But  er  she  dide, 
Fulle  pitously  to  God  she  oroide. 
That  proude  hertid  Nareisus, 
That  was  in  love  so  daungeroua, 
Myght  on  a  day  ben  hampred  so 
For  love,  and  ben  so  hoote  for  woo, 
That  never  he  myght  to  joye  atteygne; 
And  that  he  shulde  feele  in  every  veyn* 
What  aorowe  trewe  lovers  maken, 
That  ben  so  velaynesly  forsaken. 

•  Itar  Ike  ttory  of  NercUani,  see  Ovid,  MeL  Ul.  34*. 
«  At  tkif  Uae  fee  U&  tcmums. 
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This  prayer  was  but  reaonable, 

Therefore  God  helde  it  forme  and  stable: 

For  Narcisus,  shortly  to  telle, 

By  aventure  come  to  that  well© 

To  resten  hym  in  that  shadowing 

A  day,  whanne  he  come  fro  huntyng. 

This  Narcisus  hadde  suflred  paynes 

For  rennyng  alday  in  the  playnes, 

And  was  for  thurst  in  grete  distresse 

Of  heet,  and  of  his  werynesse, 

That  hadde  his  breth  almost  bynomen. 

Whanne  he  was  to  that  wel  comen, 

That  shadwid  was  with  braunches  grene, 

He  thoughte  of  thilke  water  shene 

To  drynke  and  fresshe  hym  wel  withalle; 

And  doun  on  knees  he  gan  to  falle, 

And  forth  his  heed  and  necke  he  straughi 

To  drynken  of  that  welle  a  draught. 

And  in  the  water  anoon  was  seen 

His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  yen  sheen, 

And  he  therof  was  alle  abaashed ; 

His  owne  shadowe  was  hym  bytrasshed. 

For  welle  wende  he  the  forme  see 

Of  a  child1  of  qret  beaute. 

Welle  kouthe  Love  hym  wreke  thoo 

Of  daunger  and  of  pride  also, 

That  Narcisus  somtyme  hym  beere. 

He  quytto  hym  welle  his  guerdoun  thero; 

For  he  musede  so  in  the  welle, 

That,  shortly  alle  the  sothe  to  telle, 

He  lovede  his  owne  shadowe  soo, 

That  atte  laste  he  starf  for  woo. 

For  whanne  he  saugh  that  he  his  wille 

Myght  in  no  maner  wey  fulfille ; 

And  that  he  was  so  faste  caught 

That  he  hym  kouthe  comforte  nought. 


:  Child,  of  counc,  raeiM  young  mao. 
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He  loste  his  witte  right  in  that  place. 
And  diede  withy  nne  a  lytel  sjmce. 
And  thus  his  warisoun  he  took 
For  the  lady  that  he  forsook. 

Ladyes,  I  preye  ensample  takith, 
Ye  that  ayens  youre  love  mifitakith : 
For  if  her  deth  be  yow  to  wite, 
God  kan  ful  welle  youre  while  quyte. 

Whanne  that  this  lettre  of  which  I  telle, 
Hadde  taught  me  that  it  was  the  welle 
Of  Narcisus  in  his  beaute, 
I  gan  anoon  withdrawe  me, 
Whanne  it  felle  in  my  remembraunce, 
That  hym  bitidde  such  myschaunce. 
But  at  the  laste  thanne  thought  I, 
That  scathles,  fulle  sykerly, 
I  myght  unto  the  welle  goo. 
Wherof  shulde  I  abaisshen  soot 
Unto  the  welle  than  went  I  me,1 
And  doun  I  loutede  for  to  see 
The  clere  water  in  the  stoon, 
And  eke  the  gravelle,  which  that  ahoon 
Down  in  the  botme,  as  silver  fyn, 
For  of  the  welle,  this  is  the  fyn, 
In  world  is  noon  so  clere  of  hewe. 
The  water  is  evere  fresh  and  newe 
That  welmeth  up  with  wawis  bright 
The  mountance  of  two  fynger  hight. 
Aboute  it  is  gras  spryngyng; 
For  moiste  so  thikke  and  wel  likyng, 
That  it  ne  may  in  wynter  dye, 
No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drye, 
Downe  atte  the  botme  sette  sawe  I 
Two  cristalle  stonys  craftely 
In  thilke  fresh  and  faire  welle. 
But  o  thing  sothly  dar  I  telle, 


1  Tin*  Use  ta  omitted  in  the  MS*  end  is  wpplied  from  Sp*f  di 
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That  ye  wole  holde  a  gret  mervayle 

Whanne  it  is  tolde,  withouten  fayle. 

For  whanne  the  sonne,  clere  in  sight* 

Cast  in  that  welle  his  beniys  bright* 

And  that  the  heete  descendid  is, 

Thanne  taketh  the  cristalle  stoon  ywis, 

Agayn  the  sonne  an  hundrid  he  wis, 

Blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede,  that  fresh  and  newe  11 

Yitt  hath  the  merveilous  cristalle 

Such  strengtbe,  that  the  place  overalle, 

Bothe  foule  and  tree,  and  leves  grene, 

And  alle  the  yerde  in  it  is  seene. 

And  for  to  don  you  to  undirstonde, 

To  make  ensample  wole  I  fonde; 

Ryght  as  a  myrrour  openly 

She  with  alle  thing  that  stondith  therby, 

As  welle  the  colour  as  the  figure, 

Withouten  ony  coverture; 

Bight  so  the  cristalle  stoon  shynyng, 

Withouten  ony  disseyvyng, 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  accusith1 

To  hyra  that  in  the  water  musith. 

For  evere  in  which  half  that  ye  be, 

Ye  may  welle  half  the  gardyne  se. 

And  if  he  turne,  he  may  right  welle 

Sene  the  remcnaunt  everydelle. 

For  ther  is  noone  so  litil  thyng 

So  hidde  ne  closid  with  shittyng, 

That  it  ne  is  sene,  as  though  it  were 

Peyntid  in  the  crystalle  there. 

This  is  the  mirrour  perilous, 

In  which  the  proude  Narcisus 

Sawe  alle  his  lace  foire  and  bright,  . 

That  made  hym  swithe  to  ligge  upright." 

i 

1  Accuteth  is  here  us*«d  in  the  sense  of  revealefh.  ' 

»  Upright   means    re.-upirtHs.  Willi   the   face  upward.     To   lie   vpright    I 
K-^ins.  tliercforc,  to  be  a  «>rt  of  euphemism  lor  to  die,  a*  dead  bodies  art 
laid  ont  with  tlielr  faces  upward*. 

VOL   IV.  F 
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For  who  so  loketh  in  that  mirrour, 
Ther  may  no  thyng  ben  his  socour 
That  he  ne  shalle  there  sene  some  thyng 
That  shal  hym  lede  into  laughytg. 
Fulle  many  worthy  man  hath  it 
Blent;  for  folk  of  grettist  wit 
Ben  soone  caught  heere  and  away  tea; 
Withouten  respite  ben  they  baited. 
Heere  comth  to  folk  of  newe  rage, 
Heere  chaungith  many  wight  corage  ; 
Heere  lith  no  rede  ne  witte  therto; 
For  Venus  sone,  daun  Cupido, 
Hath  sowne  there  of  love  the  seed,  • 
That  help  ne  lith  there  noon,  ne  rede. 
So  cerclith  it  the  welle  aboute. 
His  gynnes  hath  he  sett  withoute 
Ryght  for  to  caoche  in  his  panters 
These  damoysels  and  bachelers. 
Love  wille  noon  other  bridde  caoche, 
Though  he  sette  either  nette  or  lacche. 
And  for  the  seed  that  heere  was  sowen, 
This  welle  is  clepid,  as  welle  is  knowen, 
The  Welle  of  Love,  of  verray  right, 
Of  which  ther  hath  ful  many  a  wight 
Spoke  in  bookis  dyversely. 
But  they  shulle  never  so  verily 
Descripcioun  of  the  welle  heere, 
Ne  eke  the  sothe  of  this  matere, 
.  As  ye  shulle,  whanne  I  have  undo 
The  craft  that  hir  bilongith  too. 

Alleway  me  liked  for  to  dwelle. 
To  sen*1  11k*  rristalle  iri  the  welle, 
Thar  .-showi-io  niu  iul.i.  «/j>enly 
A  thousand  thinges  last  by. 
But  I  may  say,  in  sory  hours 
Stode  I  to  loken  or  to  poure. 
For  sithen  I  sore  sighede, 
That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked. 
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But  hadde  I  first  knowen  in  my  wit 
The  vertues  and  strengthes  of  it, 
I  nolde  not  have  mused  there; 
Me  had  bette  ben  ellis  where, 
For  in  the  snare  I  felle  anoon, 
That  hath  bitrisshed  many  oon. 
In  tliilk  mirronr  sawe  I  tho, 
Among  a  thousand  thinges  mo, 
A  roser  chargid  fulle  of  rosis, 
That  with  an  hegge  aboute  enclodd  ia. 
Tho  had  I  Rich  lust  and  en  vie, 
That  for  Parys  ne  for  Pavie,1 
Nolde  I  have  left  to  goon  and*  see 
There  grettist  hepc  of  roses  be. 
Whanne  I  was  with  this  rage  hent, 
That  caught  hath  many  a  man  and  shent, 
Toward  the  roser  gan  I  go. 
And  whanne  I  was  not  fer  therfiro, 
The  savour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  herte  rote, 
As  I  hadde  alle  embawmed  be.9 
And  if  I  ne  hadde  endoutet  me 
To  have  ben  hatid  or  assailed, 
Me  thankis,4  wole  I  not  have  failed 
To  pulle  a  rose  of  all  that  route 
To  bere  in  myn  honde  aboute, 
And  smell  en  to  it  where  T  wente; 
But  ever  I  dredde  me  to  repente, 
And  leste  it  grevede  or  forthought 
The  lord  that  tliilk  gardyn  wrought 
Of  roses  ther  were  grete  wone, 
So  mire  wexe  never  in  Bone.* 


1  Pavia  is  a  wealthy  town  of  Lombard?,  on  the  TIcino. 
9  The  MS.  reads  att%  which  is  evidently  a  mere  clerical  c 

*  Be  has  been  adopted  from  Spepht,  as  being  much  better  than  AM, 
the  reading  of  the  BIS.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  140,  note  1. 

*  The  rotes  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  thorc  of  Provence,  at  the 
month  of  the  Rhone,  a  conn  try  famous  in  the  lourteenth  century,  and  still 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  this  flower. 
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Of  knoppes  clos,  ?ome  sawe  I  there, 
Ami  some  wel  beter  woxeu  were; 
And  some  ther  ben  of  other  moysouA1 
That  drowe  uygh  to  her  sesoun, 
And  speclde  hem  fust  for  to  spredde; 
I  love  welle  sich  roses  rede; 
For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two; 
But  knoppes  wille  fresh  be 
Two  dayes  atte  leest,  or  thra 
The  knoppes  gretly  liked  me, 
For  fairer  may  ther  no  man  se. 
Who  so  my ght  have  oon  of  alle, 
It  ought  hym  ben  fulle  lief  withalla 
Might  1  gcrlond  of  hem  geten, 
For  no  richesse  I  wolde  it  leten. 

Among  the  knoppes  I  chese  oon 
So  faire,  that  of  the  remenaunt  noon 
K  e  preise  I  half  so  welle  as  it> 
Whanne  I  avise  in  my  wit. 
For  it  so  welle  was  enlomyned 
With  colour  reed,  as  welle  fyned 
As  nature  coathe  it  make  faire. 
And  it  hath  leves  wel  foure  paire, 
That  Kynde  hath  sett  thorough  his  knowyng 
Aboute  the  rede  roses  spryngyng. 
The  stalke  was  as  rish  right^ 
And  theron  stode  the  knoppe  upright, 
That  it  ne  bowide  upon  no  side. 
The  swote  smelle  spronge  so  wide, 
That  it  dide  alle  the  place  aboute.* 
Whanne  I  hadde  smelled  the  savour  swote, 

1  Afoyxntn,  or  motoson,  harvest.  The  mean mg  of  the  sentence  Is,  that 
e  rose*  w*re  iu  difterent  stages  of  progress  towards  maturity,  and 
.at  some  would  be  .sooner  fit  for  harvest,  or  plucking,  than  others. 

*  *  As  straight  as  a  ru»ir  is  still  a  proverbial  simile. 

*  There  it  a  verb  wanting  to  eomplete  the  sense.   The  original  is:— 

*  L'odor  de  lui  enter  s'espent  t    ' 
La  soatime  qui  en  fat 
Touts  la  place  replenish/ 
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No  wille  hadde  I  fro  thens  yit  goo, 
Bus  somdelle  neer  it  wente  I  thoo, 
To  take  it ;  but  myn  hond  for  drede 
Ne  dorste  I  to  the  rose  bede, 
For  thesteles  sharj*  of  many  manera, 
Netles,  thornes,  and  hokede  breres; 
For  mych  they  distourbled  me, 
For  sore  I  dradde  to  harmed  be. 

The  God  of  Love,  with  bowe  bent* 
That  alle  day  sette  hadde  his  talent 
To  pursuen  and  to  spien  me, 
Was  stondyng  by  a  hge  tree. 
And  whanne  he  sawe  hou  that  I 
Hadde  chosen  so  ententifly 
The  botheum  more  unto  my  paie, 
Than  ony  other  that  I  say, 
He  toke  an  arowe  fulle  sharply  whette, 
And  in  his  bo  we  whanne  it  was  sette. 
He  streight  up  to  his  ere  drough 
The  strouge  bowe,  that  was  so  tough, 
And  shette  att  me  so  wondir  smert, 
That  thorough  myn  eye1  unto  myn  hert 
The  takel  smote,  and  depe  it  wente. 
And  therwithalle  such  colde  me  hente, 
That  under  clothes  warme  and  softe, 
Sithen  that  day  I  have  chevered  ofte. 

Whanne  I  was  hurt  thus  in  stounde;  *    - 
I  felle  doun  platte  unto  the  grounde. 
Myn  herte  failed  and  fcynted  ay, 
And  long  tyme  a-swoone  I  lay. 
But  whanne  I  come  out  of  swonyng, 
And  hadde  witt,  and  my  felyng, 
I  was  alle  maate,  and  wende  fulle  welle 
Of  bloode  have  loren  a  fulle  grct  del  la 
But  certes  the  arowe  that  in  me  stode, 
Of  me  ne  drewe  no  drope  of  blode, 


*  The  MS.  reads  me  nye,  which  is  a  mere  Clerical  error,  arising  from 
the  similarity  In  the  sound  of  the  two  expressions. 
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For  why?  I  founde  my  wounde  alle  drie. 

Tbanne  toke  I  with  myn  hondis  tweie 

The  arowe,  and  ful  fast  out  it  plight* 

And  in  the  pullyng  sore  I  eight.1 

So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tree 

I  drough  out,  with  the  fethers  thre. 

But  yit  the  hokede  heed,  ywis, 

The  which  Beaute  callid  is, 

Gan  so  dcpe  in  myn  hei*te  passe, 

That  I  it  myght  nought  arace; 

But  in  my n  herte  stille  it  stode, 

Al  bledde  I  not  a  drope  of  blode.  . 

I  was  bothe  anguyssous  and  trouble. 

For  the  perille  that  I  sawe  double, 

I  nyste  what  to  seye  or  to  do, 

Ne  gete  a  leche  my  woundis  to;1 

For  neithir  thurgh  gras  ne  rote, 

Ne  hadde  I  hope  of  helpe  ne  bote. 

But  to  the  bothum  evermo 

Myn  herte  drewe ;  for  alle  my  wo, 

My  thought  was  in  noon  other  thing. 

For  hadde  it  ben  in  my  kepyng, 

It  wolde  have  brought  my  lyf  agayr.. 

For  certis  evenly,  I  dar  wel  seyn, 

The  sight  oonly,  and  the  savour, 

Alegged  mych  of  my  langour. 

Thanne  gan  I  for  to  drawe  me 
Toward  the  bothom  faire  to  se, 
And  Love  hadde  gete  hym  in  his  tbrowe 
Another  arowe  into  his  bowe, 
And  for  to  shete  gan  hym  dresse; 
The  arowis  name  was  Symplesse. 
And  whanne  that  Love  gan  nyghe"  me  nere, 
He  drowe  it  up,  wi  thou  ten  were, 

1  That  Is, '  I  sighed  sore  in  the  act  of  pulling  oat  the  arrows.* 
•  The  MS.  reads  two,  obviou>ly  a  mistake  of  the  scrmner. 
>  This  Is  the  verb  to  neiyhe^  to  draw  near.    The  construction  is, 
*When  Lore  began  to  draw  nearer  to  ma.' 
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And  shette  at  me  with  alle  his  myght> 
So  that  this  arowe  anoon  right 
Thourghout  eigh,  as  it  was  founde,1 
Into  myn  herte  hath  maad  a  wounde. 
Thanne  I  anoon  dide  al  my  crafte 
For  to  drawen  out  the  shafbe, 
And  therwithalle  I  sighede  efte. 
But  in  myn  herte  the  heed  was  lefte, 
Which  ay  encreside  my  desire, 
Unto  the  bothom  drawe  nere ; 
And  ever  mo  that  me  was  woo 
The  more  desir  hadde  I  to  goo 
Unto  the  roser,  where  that  grewe 
The  freysshe  bothom  so  bright  of  hewe. 
Betir  me  were  to  have  leten  be, 
But  it  bihoved  nedes  me 
To  done  right  as  myn  herte  badde. 
For  evere  the  body  must  be  ladde 
Afbir  the  herte;  in  wele  and  woo, 
Of  force  togidre  they  must  goo. 
But  never  this  archer  wolde  feyne  . 
To  shete  at  me  with  alle  his  peyne, 
And  for  to  make  md'to  hym  mete. 

The  thridde  arowe  he  gan  to  shete, 
"Whanne  best  his  tyme  he  myght  espie, 
The  which  was  named  Curteaie, 
Into  myn  herte  he  dide  avale.  ... 

A-swoone  I  felle,  bothe  deed  and  pale; 
Long  tyme  I  lay,  and  stircd  nought, 
Tille  I  abraide  out  on  my  thought. 
And  faste  thanne  I  avysede  me 
To  drawe  out  the  shaft e  of  tree, 
But  evere  the  heed  was  left  bihynde 
For  ought  I  couthe  pulle  or  wynde. 


*  •  Ai  It  was  founde'  if  added  merely  to  fill  up  the  Hue.    Tha 
original  is  :— 

•  Si  que  par  l'oel  oh  corps  m'entra.* 
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So  sore  it  htikith  whaune  I  was  hit, 

That  by  no  craft  I  m y^lit  it  flit ; 

But  anguyssous  and  tulle  of  thought, 

I  felte  such  woo,  my  wounde  ay  wrought, 

That  somonede  me  alway  to  goo 

Towanl  the  rose,  that  plcsede  mc  soo; 

But  I  ne  clurstc  in  no  manere 

Bicause  the  archer  was  so  nere. 

For  evermore  gladly,  as  I  rede, 

Brent  child  of  tier  hath  mych  drede.1 

And,  cert  is,  yit  for  al  my  peyne, 

Though  that  I  sigh  yit  arwis  reyne, 

And  grounde  quarels  sharpe  of  steelier 

Ne  for  no  payne  that  I  myght  feelle, 

Yit  myght  I  not  my  silf  witholde 

The  fair©  roser  to  biholde ; 

For  Love  me  yaf  sich  hardement 

For  to  fultille  his  comaundement. 

Upon  my  fete  I  rose  up  thanne 

Feble,  as  a  forwoundid  man; 

And  fortli  to  gon  my  myght  T  sette, 

And  for  the  archer  nolde  I  lette. 

Toward  the  roser  fast  I  drowe ; 

But  thoi-nes  sharpe  mo  tlian  ynowe 

Ther  were,  and  also  thisteles  thikke, 

And  breres  brymmc  for  to  prikke, 

That  I  ne  myght  gete  grace 

The  rowe  thornes  for  to  passe 

To  sene  the  roses  fresshe  of  hewe. 

I  must  abide,  though  it  me  rewe, 

The  hege  aboute  so  thikke  was, 

That  closide  the  roses  in  compas. 


1  This  provert  appears  In  numerous  forms.  Sometimes  ft  is, 'A 
scalded  dog  fears  cold  water.'  In  Italian,  *  Cui  scrfie  mozzica  laeerta 
tcme.'  The  Jew*  «aid.  *  lie  that  is  bitten  by  a  snake  fears  a  rope's 
end ;'  and  the  Cinghalese,  *  He  that  has  been  beaten  with  a  fire* 
brand  runs  away  from  a  fire-fly.'— See  Lasom  in  J'lweris,  by  B.  C 
Tkench. 
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But  o  thing  lyked  me  right  well©  j 
I  was  so  nygh,  I  inyght  fele 
Of  the  bothom  the  swote  odour, 
And  also  see  the  fresshe  colour; 
And  that  right  gretly  liked  me, 
That  I  so  neer  myght  it  se, 
Sich  joie  anoon  therof  hadde  I, 
That  I  forgate  my  maladie. 
To  sene  I  hadde  siche  delit, 
Of  sorwe  and  angre  I  waa  al  quyte, 
And  of  my  woundes  tliat  I  hadde  there; 
For  no  thing  liken  me  myght  more, 
Than  dwellen  by  the  roser  ay, 
And  thens  never  to  passe  away. 

But  whanne  a  while  I  hadde  be  that* 
The  God  of  Love,  which  al  to-share 
Myn  herte  with  his  arwis  kene, 
Castith  hym  to  yeve  me  woundis  gren* 
He  shette  at  me  fulle  hastily 
An  arwe  named  Company, 
The  which  takelle  is  fulle  able 

To  make  these  ladies  merciable. 

Thanne  I  anoon  gan  chaungen  hewe 

For  greevaunce  of  my  wonnde  newe. 

That  I  a^ayn  fulle  in  swonyng, 

And  sighede  sore  in  compleynyng. 

Score  I  compleyued  that  my  sore 

On  me  gan  greven  more  and  more. 

I  hadde  noon  hope  of  ailegeaunce; 

So  nigh  I  drew  to  disperaunce, 

I  rought  of  deth,  ne  of  lyf, 

Wheder  that  love  wolde  me  dry£ 

Yf  me  a  martir  wolde  ho  make, 

I  myght  his  power  nought  forsake. 

And  while  for  anger  thus  I  woke, 

The  God  of  Love  an  arowe  toke; 

Ful  sharpe  it  was  and  pugnaunt, 

And  it  waa  callid  Faire-Semblaunt, 
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The  which  in  no  wise  wolde  consent*, 

That  ony  lover  hym  repente, 

To  serve  his  love  with  herte  and  alle, 

For  ony  perille  that  may  bifalle. 

But  though1  this  arwe  was  kene  grounde, 

As  ony  rasour  that  is  founde, 

To  kutte  and  kerve.    At  the  poynt, 

The  God  of  Love  it  hadde  anoynt 

With  a  precious  oynement, 

Somdelle  to  yeve  alegement 

Upon  the  woundes  that  he  hadde 

Thorough  the  body  in  my  herte  made," 

To  helpe  her  sores,  and  to  cure, 

And  that  they  may  the  bette  endure. 

But  yit  this  arwe,  without  more. 

Made  in  myn  herte  a  large  sore, 

That  in  fulle  grete  peyue  I  abode. 

But  ay  the  oynement  wente  abrode ; 

Thourghoutc  my  woundus  large  and  wide, 

It  spredde  aboute  in  every  side; 

Thorough  whos  vertu  and  whos  mygnt, 

Myn  herte  joy  fulle  was  and  light 

I  hadde  ben  deed  and  al  to-shent 

But  for  the  precious  oynement. 

The  shaft  I  drowe  out  of  the  arwe, 

Rokyng  for  wo  right  wondir  narwe;' 

But  the  heed,  which  made  me  smerte, 

Lefte  bihynde  in  myn  herte 

With  other  foure/  I  dar  wel  say, 

That  never  wole  be  take  away, 


1  The  US.  readf  thought,  which  It  erldently  a  miftake  «f  the 
eerivener. 

*  This  line  hai  been  scratched  out  in  the  MS.,  and  the  following 
written  orer  Its  *  That  he  hadde  the  body  hole  made.' 

*  L'Amant  U  laid  with  much  propriety  to  rock  to  and  fro  with  pain ; 
but  it  it  not  very  apparent  how  he  could  be  said  to  rock  narrotcty 
(narwe).    In  the  original  there  U  nothing  to  correspond  with  this  line. 

4  That  if,  the  other  four  ioye-cauaing  arrowt.  See  ante,  p.  45, 
note  i. 
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But  the  oynement  halpe  me  wele. 

And  yit  sich  sorwe  dide  I  fele, 

That  al  day  I  chaunged  hewe, 

Of  my  woundes  fresshe  and  newe, 

As  men  myglit  se  in  my  visage. 

The  arwis  were  so  fulle  of  rage, 

So  variaunt  of  diversitee, 

That  men  in  everiche  myght  se 

Bothe  gret  anoy  and  eke  swetnease9 

And  joie  meynt  with  bittirnesse. 

Now  were  they  esy,  now  were  they  wode, 

In  hem  I  fclte  bothe  harme  and  goode. 

Now  sore  without  aleggement* 

Now  softyng  with  oynement; 

It  softned  heere,  and  prikkith  there, 

Thus  ese  and  anger  togeder  were. 

The  God  of  Love  delyverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastily, 

And  seide  to  me  in  gret  jape, 

*  Yclde  thee,  for  thou  may  not  escape! 

May  no  defence  availe  thee  heere; 

Therfore  I  rede  make  no  daungere. 

If  thou  wolt  yeldc  thee  hastily, 

Thou  Bhalt  rather  have  mercy. 

He  is  a  foole  in  sikernesse, 

That  with  daunger  or  stoutenesse 

Rebellith  there  that  he  sliulde  plese; 

In  such  folye  is  litel  ese. 

Be  meke,  where  thou  must  nedis  bo  we; 

To  stryve  ageyn  is  nought  thi  prowe. 

Gome  at  oones,  and  have  ydoo, 

For  I  wole  that  it  be  soo. 

Thanne  yelde  thee  heere  debonairly.* 

And  I  answerid  fnl  hombly, 

'Gladly,  sir;  at  youre  biddyng, 

I  wole  me  yelde  in  al  thyng. 

To  youre  servyse  I  wole  me  take  • 

For  God  defende  that  I  shulde  make 
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Ageyn  youre  biddyng  resistence ; 
I  wole  not  don  so  grete  offence, 
For  if  I  dide,  it  were  no  skile. 
Ye  may  do  with  me  what  ye  wile, 
Save  or  spille,  and  also  sloo ; 
Fro  you  in  no  wise  may  I  goo. 
My  lyf,  my  deth,  is  in  youre  honde, 
I  may  not  laste  out  of  youre  bonde. 
•Pleyn  at  youre  lyst  I  yelde  me, 
Hopyng  in  herte,  that  sumtyme  ye 
Comfort  and  ese  ahulle  me  sende; 
Or  elli8  shortly,  this  is  the  eende,    . 
Witliouten  helthe  I  mote  ay  dure, 
But  if  ye  take  me  to  youre  cure. 
Comfort  or  helthe  how  shuld  I  hare, 
Sith  ye  me  hurt,  but  ye  me  save ) 
The  helthe  of  love  mote  be  fouude, 
Whereas  they  token  firste  her  wounde, 
And  if  ye  lyst  of  me  to  make 
Youre  prisoner,  I  wole  it  take 
Of  herte  and  willefidly  at  gree. 
Hoolly  and  pleyn  I  yelde  me, 
Without  feynyng  or  feyntise, 
To  be  governed  by  youre  emprise. 
Of  you  I  here  so  mych  pris, 
I  wole  ben  hool  at  youre  devis 
For  to  fulnlle  youre  lykyng 
And  to  repente  for  no  thyng, 
Hopyng  to  have  yit  in  some  tide 
Mercy,  of  that  I  abide.' 
And  with  that  covenaunt  yeMe  I  me, 
A  noon  down  kuelyug  upon  my  kne, 
Proferyng  for  to  kisse  his  feete ; 
But  for  no  thyng  he  wolde  me  lete, 
And  seide, '  I  love  thee  bo  the  and  pretax 
Ben  that  thyn  answer  doth  me  eue, 
For  thou  answerid  so  curteisly. 
For  now  I  wote  wel  uttirly. 
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That  thou  art  gentylle  by  tlii  spechft 
For  though  a  man  fer  wolde  seche, 
He  shulde  not  fynden,  in  certeyn, 
No  sich  answer  of  no  vileyn ; 
For  sich  a  word  ne  myght  nought 
Issue  out  of  a  vilayns  thought. 
Thou  shalt  not  lesen  of  thi  speche, 
For  thy  helpyng  wole  I  eche, 
And  eke  encresen  that  I  may. 
But  first  I  wole  that  thou  obaye, 
Fully  for  thyn  avauntage, 
Anoone  to  do  me  heere  homage. 
And  sith  kisse  thou  shalt  my  mouthe, 
"Which  to  no  vilayn  was  never  couthe 
For  to  aproche  it,  ne  for  to  touche ; 
For  sauif  of  cherlis  I  ne  vouche1 
That  they  simile  never  neigh  it  nere. 
For  curteis,  and  of  faire  manere, 
Welle  taught,  and  fulle  of  gentilnesse 
He  must  ben,  that  shal  me  kysse, 
And  also  of  fulle  high  fraunchise, 
That  shal  atteyne  to  that  emprise. 

And  first  of  o  thing  warne  I  thee, 
That  peyne  and  gret  adversite 
He  mote  endure,  and  eke  travaile, 
That  shal  me  serve,  without  faila 
But  ther  ageyns  thee  to  comforte, 
And  with  thi  servise  to  desporte, 
Thou  may st  fulle  glad  and  joyfulle  be 
Bo  good  a  maister  to  have  as  me, 
And  lord  of  so  high  renoun. 
I  here  of  Love  the  gonfenoun, 
Of  curtesie  the  bancre; 
For  I  am  of  the  silf  manere, 


*  The  rerb  vouche,  and  the  adverb  sanfl.  which,  in  modern  Ens;N*h( 
make  one  word,  are  here  disjoined.  The  meaning  is,  '  For  I  do  not 
voucJtgafe  to  churls  that  they  should  ever  come  near  it.'  The  kits  was 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage. — See  po§tt  p-  »59,  note  a. 
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Gentile,  curteys,  meke  and  foe; 
That  who  ever  ententyf  be 
Me  to  honoure,  doute,  and  serve, 
And  also  that  he  hym  observe 
Fro  trespasse  and  fro  vilanye, 
And  hym  governe  in  curtesie, 
With  wille  and  with  entencioun ; 
For  whanne  he  first  in  my  prisoun 
Is  caught,  thanne  must  he  uttirly, 
Fro  thensforth  fulle  bisily, 
Caste  hym  gentylie  for  to  be, 
If  he  desire  helpe  of  me.* 

Anoon  without  more  delay, 
Withouten  daunger  or  affray, 
I  bicome  his  man  anoon. 
And  gave  hym  thankes  many  a  oon, 
And  knelidc  doun  with  hondis  joynt,1 
And  made  it  in  my  port  fulle  queynt ; 
The  joye  wente  to  myn  herte  rote. 
Whanne  T  hadde  kissed  his  mouth  so  swrte, 
I  hadde  sich  myrthe  and  sich  likyng, 
It  cured  me  of  langwisshing. 
He  askide  of  me  thanne  hostages : — 
'  I  have/  he  seide,  '  taken  fele  homage* 
Of  oon  and  other,  where  I  have  bene 
Disteyned  ofte,  withouten  wene.* 
These  felouns  fulle  of  falsite, 
Have  many  sithes  biguyled  me, 
And  thorough  her  falshede  her  lust  achieved, 
Wherof  I  repente  and  am  agreved. 
And  I  hem  gete  in  my  daungere, 
Her  falshede  shulle  they  bie  fulle  dere. 
But  for  I  love  thee,  I  seie  thee  pleyn, 
I  wole  of  thee  be  more  certeyn ; 

»  This  wan  the  form  of  doing  homage.— See  pott,  p.  15^  note  1,  and 
p.  292,  note  t, 

*  That  is,  *  1  have  often  received  the  homage  of  per*on\  by  whom  I  have, 
notwiihatanding,  without  doubt,  been  often  disgraced.' 
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For  thee  so  sore  I  wole  now  bynde, 
That  thou  away  ne  shalt  not  wynde, 
For  to  denyen  the  covenaunt, 
Or  don  that  is  not  avenaunt. 
That  thou  were  fals  it  were  gret  reuthe, 
Bith  thou  semest  so  fulle  of  treuthe** 
'  Sire,  if  thee  lyst  to  undirstande, 
I  merveile  the  askyng  this  demande. 
For  why  or  wherfore  shulde  ye 
Ostages  or  borwis  aske  of  me, 
Or  ony  other  sikirnesse, 
Sith  ye  wote1  in  sotbfastnesse, 
That  ye  have  me  surprised  so, 
And  hole  myn  herte  taken  me  fro, 
That  it  wole  do  for  me  no  thing, 
But  if  it  be  at  youre  biddy ngf 
Myn  herte  is  youres,  and  myn  right  nought 
As  it  bihoveth,  in  dede  and  thought, 
Ready  in  alle  to  worche  youre  wille, 
Whether  so  turne  to  good  or  ille. 
Bo  sore  it  lustith  you  to  plese, 
No  man  therof  may  you  disese.1 
Ye  have,  theron  sette  sich  justise, 
That  it  is  werreid  in  many  wise. 
And  if  ye  doute  it  nolde  obeye, 
Ye  may  therof  do  make  a  keye, 
And  holde  it  with  yoji  for  ostage.' 
*  Now  certis  this  is  noon  outrage,' 
Quoth  Love, '  and  fully  I  accord; 
For  of  the  body  he  is  fulle  loi<d, 
'     That  hath  the  herte  in  his  tresour; 
Outrage  it  were  to  asken  more.' 

Thanne  of  his  awmener*  he  drough, 
A  litell  keye  fetys  ynowgh, 

1  The  MS.  reads  teoJe. 
•   *  Di*ett\*  put  for  dessicze,  meaning  to  oust.   Slezin  It  the  legal  word 
lor  pos*«f«toD. 

•  This  wu  a  puree  for  carrying  money  to  be  bestowed  In  alms. 
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Which  was  of  gold  polisshed  ciere 
And  seide  to  me,  '  With  this  keye  lit*.* 
Thyn  herte  to  me  now  wole  I  shette; 
For  alle  my  jowelle1  lokc  and  knette, 
I  bynde  undir  this  litel  keye, 
That  no  wight  may  carie  aweye ; 
This  keye  is  tulle  of  gret  poeste/ 
With  which  auoon  he  touchide  me, 
Undir  the  aide  fulle  softly, 
That  he  myn  herte  sodeynly, 
Without  anoy  hadde  spered, 
That  yit  right  nought  it  hath  me  dered.9 
Whanne  he  hadde  don*  his  wille  al  Oute, 
And  I  hadde  putte  hym  out  of  doute, 
*  Sire,*  I  seide,  '  I  have  right  gret  wille, 
Toure  lust  and  plesaunce  to  fulfille, 
Loke  ye  my  servise  take  atte  gree, 
By  thilke  feith  ye  owe  to  me. 
I  seye  nought  for  recreaundise, 
For  I  nought  doute  of  youre  servise.1 
But  the  servaunt  traveileth  in  vayne, 
That  for  to  serven  doth  his  payne 
'  Unto  that  lord,  which  in  no  wise, 
Kan  him  no  thank  for  his  servyse. 
Love  seide,  '  Dismaie  thee  nought, 
Syn  thou  for  sokour  hast  me  sought, 
In  thank  thi  servise  wole  I  take, 
And  high  of  degre  wole  thee  make, 
If  wikkidnesse  ne  hyndre  thee ; 
But  (as  I  hope)  it  shal  nought  be. 
To  worshipe  no  wight  by  aventure 
May  come,  but  if  he  peyne  endure.4 
Abide  and  suffre  thy  distresse ; 
That  hurtith  now,  it  shal  be  lessej 

1  Jowelle  it  an  adaptation  of  the  old  French  word  JoaBle,  Jewellery. 

*  Dertd  means  here,  hurt  or  injured. 

*  That  U, '  I  am  not  afraid  to  undertake  your  eerf  ice.' 

*  ThU  appean  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  proverb,  *  Via  crude  via  lads.' 
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I  woto  iny  ailf  what  may  thee  save, 
What  medicyne  thou  wouldist  Lave. 
And  if  tlii  trouthe  to  me  thou  kepe, 
I  shal  unto  thyn  helpyng  eke, 
To  cure  thy  woundes  and  make  hem  clene, 
Where  so  they  he  olde  or  grene; 
Thou  ahalt  be  holpen  at  wordis  fewe. 
For  certeynly  thou  shaft  welle  shewe, 
Where  that  thou  servest  with  good  wille, 
For  to  compleysshen  and  fulnlle 
My  comaundementis  day  and  nyght, 
Whiche  I  to  lovers  yeve  of  right.' 

'  Ah,  sire,  for  Goddis  love,'  seide  I, 
'  Er  ye  passo  hens,  ententyny 
Youre  comaundementis  to  me  ye  say, 
And  I  shalle  kepe  hem  if  I  may, 
For  hem  to  kepcn  is  alle  my  thought 
And  if  so  be  I  vote  hem  nought* 
Thanne  may  I  unvityngly. 
Wherfore  I  pray  you  enterely, 
With  alle  myn  herte,  me  to  lere, 
That  I  trespasse  in  no  manere.' 

The  god  of  love  thanne  chargide  me 
Anoon,  as  ye  shalle  here  and  see, 
Worde  by  worde,  by  right  emprise, 
So  as  the  Romance  shalle  devise. 

The  maister  lesith  his  tyme.to  lere, 
Whanne  the  disciple  wole  not  here. 
It  was  but  veyn  on  hym  to  swynke, 
That  on  his  lernyng  wole  not  thenke. 
Who  so  luste  love,  let  hym  entende, 
For  now  the  Romance  bigynneth  to  amende, 
Now  is  good  to  here  in  fay, 
If  ony  be  that  can  it  say, 
And  poynte  it  as  the  resoun  is 
Set;  for  other  gate,  ywys, 
It  shalle  nought  welle  in  alle  thyng 
Be  brought  to  good  undirstondyng. 

▼OL.  IV,  O 
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For  a  reder  that  poyntith  ille, 
A  good  sentence  may  ofte  spille.1 
The  book  is  good  at  the  eendyng, 
Maad  of  newe  and  lusty  thyng ; 
For  who  so  vole  the  eendyng  here, 
The  crafte  of  love  he  shalle  nowe  lere> 
If  that  ye  wole  so  long  abide, 
Tyl  I  this  Romance  may  unhide, 
And  undo  the  aignifianoe 
Of  this  dreme  into  Romance.1 
The  sothfastnesse  that  now  is  hiddo. 
Without  coverture  shalle  be  kidde. 
"Whanne  I  undon  have  this  dreniyng, 
Wherynne  no  word  is  of  lesyng. 

'  VUanye,  atte  the  bigynnyng, 
I  wole,'  sayd  Love,  '  over  alle  thyng 
Thou  leve,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 
Fals,  and  trespasse  ageyns  me. 
I  curse  and  blame  generaly 
Alle  hem  that  loven  vilanye; 
For  vilanye  makith  vilayn, 
And  by  has  dedis  a  cherle  is  seyn. 
Thise  vilayns  am  withouten  pitee, 
Frendshipe,  love,  and  alle  bounte. 
I  nyl  resseyve  unto  my  servise 
Hem  that  ben  vilayns  of  emprise. 

'  But  undirstonde  in  thyn  entente 
That  this  is  not  myn  entendement* 
To  clepe  no  wight  in  noo  ages 
Oonly  gentill  for  his  lynages. 
But  who  so  is  vertuous, 
And  in  his  port  nought  outrageous, 
Whanne  sick  oon  thou  seest  thee  biforn, 
Though  he  be  not  gentille  born,' 

1  To  point*  meant,  here,  to  mmke  the  proper  pemee  la  reeding,  ee 
pnaetnaie  with  the  voice. 

-  r.omaunc*  aignifiet  in  thie  piece  the  French,  or  eompt  Romea 
taafiejej— 'See  eoL  ULp»  58,  note  3. 
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Thou  maist  welle  seyn  this  in  Both, 

That  he  is  gentil,  bycause  he  doth 

As  longeth  to  a  gentilman; 

Of  hem  noon  other  dome  I  can* 

For  certeynly  withouten  drede, 

A  cherle  is  demed  by  his  dede, 

Of  hie  or  lowe,  as  ye  may  see, 

Or  of  what  kynrede  that  he  bee.1 

Ne  say  nought  for  noon  y  vel  wille 

Thyng  that  is  to  holden  stille; 

It  is  no  worshipe  to  mysseye. 

Thou  maist  ensample  take  of  Keye, 

That  was  somtyme  for  mysseiyng, 

Hated  bothe  of  olde  and  yong. 

As  fer  as  Gaweyn  the  worthy, 

Was  preised  for  his  curte&ie, 

Keye  was  hated,  for  he  was  felle, 

Of  word  dispitous  and  cruelle.1 

Wherf ore  be  wise  and  aqucyntable, 

Goodly  of  word,  and  resonable 

Bothe  to  lesse  and  eke  to  more. 

'And  whanne  thou  comest  there  men  are, 

Loke  tliat  thou  have  in  custome  ay 

First  to  salue  hym  if  thou  may : 

And  if  it  falle,  that  of  hem  somme 

Salue  thee  first*  be  not  domme, 

But  quyte  hym  curteisly  anpon  . 

Without  abidyng,  er  they  goon. 

c  For  no  thyng  eke  thy  tunge  applye 
To  speke  wordis  of  ribauldrye. 
To  iralayne  speche  in  no  degre 
Late  never  thi  lippe  unbounden  be* 


i  Thta  theme  it  enlarged  upon  in  Tht  Wyf  of  Bathe*  Tble.— See 
vol.  I.  p.  J44- 

*  Sir  Keye  and  Sir  Gaweyn  were  two  knights  of  King  Arthur'* 
round  table;  the  former  was  the  reneschal,  and  was  as  remarkable  for 
tbe  brutality  of  his  manners,  as  the  latter  for  his  courtesy.  Thus,  la 
the  Kama*  de  Merlin*— •  Si  Keux  est  felon  et  denature*.' 
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For  I  nought  holde  hym.  in  good  feith, 
Curteys,  that  foule  wordis  seith. 
And  «Ue  wymmen  serve  and  preiae, 
And  to  thy  power  her  honour  reise. 
And  if  that  ony  myssaiere 
Dispise  wymmen,  that  thou  maist  here, 
Blame  hym,  and  bidde  hym  holde  hym  still* 
And  set  thy  myght  and  alle  thy  wille 
Wymmen  and  ladies  for  to  plese, 
.    And  to  do  thyng  that  may  hem  ese, 
That  they  ever  speke  good  of  thee, 
For  so  thou  maist  best  preised  be. 

*  Loke  fro  pride  thou  kepe  thee  wele;1 
For  thou  maist  bothe  perceyve  and  felo, 
That  pride  is  bothe  foly  and  synne ; 
And  he  that  pride  hath  hym  withynne, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Meken  ne  souplen  to  servyse. 
For  pride  is  founde,  in  every  part, 
Contrarie  unto  Loves  art. 
And  he  that  loveth  trewly, 
Shulde  hym  contene  jolily, 
Without  pride  in  sondry  wise, 
And  hym  disguyseu  in  queyntise. 
For  queynt  aiTay,  without  drede. 
Is  no  thyng  proude,  who  takith  hede; 
For  fi-csh  airay,  as  men  may  see, 
Without  pride  may  ofte  be. 
Mayntene  thy  silfe  aftir  thi  rent, 
Of  robe  and  eke  of  garnement ; 
For  many  sithe  faire  clothyng 
A  man  amendith  in  mych  thyng. 
And  loke  alwey  that  they  be  shape, 
(What  gariiemcnt  that  thou  shalt  make) 
Of  hym  that  kan  be?  t  do, 
With  alle  that  perteynetb  therta 


»  8t»  Mow,  p.  jo*,  note  4. 
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Poyntis  and  sieves  be  welle  sittande, 
Right  and  streght  on  the  bande. 
Of  shone  and  bootes,  newe  and  faire, 
Loke  at  the  leest  thou  have  a  paire; 
And  that  they  sitte  so  fetisly, 
That  these  ruyde  may  uttirly    - 
Merveyle,  sith  that  they  sitte  so  plcyne, 
How  they  come  on  or  off  ogeyne.* 
Were  streit  gloves,  with  awmere 
Of  silk.     And  alwey  with  good  chere 
Thon  yeve,  if  thou  have  richesse ; 
And  if  thon  have  nought,  spend  the  lease. 
Alwey  be  mery,  if  thou  may, 
But  waste  not  thy  good  alway. 
Have  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelett  of  roses  of  Whissonday ;' 
For  sich  array  ne  costneth  but  lite. 
Thyn  hondis  wasshe,  thy  teeth  make  white, 
And  lete  no  filtlie  upon  thee  bee. 
Thy  nailes  blak  if  thou  maist  see, 
Voide  it  alwey  delyverly, 
And  kembe  thyn  head  right  jolily.i 
Farce  not  thi  visage  in  no  wise, 
For  that  of  love  is  not  themprise; 
For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  fynde, 
A  beaute  that  cometh  not  ot  Kynde,4 
•    •     Alwey  in  herte  I  rede  thee,         ... 
Glad  and  mery  for  to  be, 
And  be  as  joy  tulle  as  thou  can ; 
Love  hath  no  joye  of  sorowful  man. 

1  This  was  a  piece  of  medieval  dandyism.— See  vol.  i.  p.  85,  note  4. 
*  Whitsuntide  is  still  the  season  ot  great  festivity  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

*  —  Carcant  rublgine  denies, 
Tfec  vagus  in  laxi  pes  tibi  ]>vlle  natet. 
Nee  male  de forme t  rigidos  ton  sum  enpillos, 

Sit  coma.  At  docti  barba  resects  menu; 
£t  nihil  eraineat,  et  slnt  sine  sordibus  ungues. 

Ovid.— Art  AmA\.$\$, 
«  The  poet  ma/  perhaps,  have  had  in  his  mind  the  *  simplex  niun* 
ditils*  of  Horace 
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That  yvelle  is  fulle  of  cnrtesie, 
That  knowith  in  his  maladie;1 
For  ever  of  love  the  siknesse 
Is  meynde  with  swete  and  bittcrnespe. 
The  sore  of  love  is  merveilous; 
For  now  the  lover  is  joyous, 
Now  can  he  pleyne,  now  can  he  grone. 
Now  can  he  syngen,  now  maken  mone. 
To  day  he  pleyneth  for  hevynesse, 
To  morowe  he  pleyneth  for  jolynesse, 
The  lyf  of  love  is  fulle  contrarie, 
Which  stoundemele  can  oilo  varie. 
But  if  thou  canst  mirthis  make, 
That  men  in  gre  wolde  gladly  take, 
Do  it  goodly,  I  comaunde  thee ; 
For  men  sholde,  wheresoevere  they  be, 
Do  thing  that  hem  sittyng*  is, 
For  therof  cometh  good  loos  and  pris. 
Whereof  that  thou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  not  straunge  ne  daungerous. 
For  if  that  thou  good  ridere  be, 
Prike  gladly  that  men  may  se. 
In  armes  also  if  thou  konne,' 
Pursue,  to  thou  a  name  hast  wonne.4 
And  if  thi  voice  be  faire  and  clere, 
Thou  shah  maken  no*  gret  daungere. 
Whanne  to  synge  they  goodly  prey, 
It  is  thi  worship  for  to  obeye. 


«  That  It, '  That  evil  [tcil.  love]  la  full  of  courtesy,  which,  even  ia 
the  height  of  its  malady,  doee  not  lose  its  sell-possession.' 

*  Sittyng  means  becoming. 

s  That  is,  *  If  yon  are  skilful  in  Jousting.*    FMre  let  arme*  is  the 
technical  phrase  for  to  joust. 

-*  That  is,  *  Continue  to  practise  Jousting  until  thou  hast  won  • 
name.'    The  original  it — 

'  Chascun  doit  faire  en  toutes  placet 
Ce  qu'il  set  qui  miex  li  arient/ 

*  A©  It  omitted  by  mistake  in  the  MS. 
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Also  to  you  it  longith  ay, 
To  harpe  and  gitterne,  daunce  and  play, 
For  it  he  can  wel  foot©  and  daunce, 
It  may  hym  greetly  do  avaunce. 
Among3  eke,  fjor  thy  lady  sake, 
Songes  and  complayntes  that  thou  make; 
For  that  wole  meven  in  hir  herte, 
Whanne  they  reden  of  thy  smerte. 
Loke  that  no  man  for  scarce*  thee  holde, 
For  that  may  greve  thee  manyiolde. 
Besoun  wole  that  a  lover  he 
In  his  yiftes  more  large  and  fre, 
Than  cherles  that  ben  not  of  lovyng. 
For  wbo  therof  can  ony  thyng, 
He  8hai  be  leef  ay  for  to  yeve, 
In  londes4  lore  who  so  wolde  leve; 
For  he  that  thorough  a  sodeyn  sight. 
Or  for  a  kyssyng,  anoon  right 
Yaff  hoole  his  hcrte  in  wille  and  thought, 
And  to  hymsilf  kepith  right  nought, 
Aftir  this  swifftc,  it  is  good  resoun, 
He  yeve  his  good  in  abandoun. 

*  Now  wole  I  shortly  heere  reherce, 
Of  that  I  have  seid  in  verse, 
Al  the  sentence  by  and  by, 
In  wordis  fewe  compendiously, 
That  thou  the  better  mayst  on  hem  thenke, 
Whether  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  wynke ; 
For  that  wordis  litel  greve   ' 
A  man  to  kepe,  whanne  it  is  breve. 

'Who  so  with  Love  wole  goon  or  ride 
He  mote  be  curteis,  and  voide  of  pride, 

1  Si  vox  est,  cant* ;  si  mollis  brachia,  salts. 

Ovid. — An  Am.  11. 

2  Among  means,  *  at  intervals.'    The  meaning  is,  *  Bemember  to 
make  songs  mingled  with  complaints.' 

3  Scarce  means  penurious.    The  original  word  Is  aver. 

«  Londes  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  Loves.    The  meaning  is,  •  W^ioso 
would  believe  in  Love's  lore,  shall  be  always  ready  to  give.' 
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Mety  and  fulle  of  jolite, 
And  of  largesse  a  losel  be.1 

*  Firste  I  joynethee  tLat  heere  in  penaunce, 
Tbat  evere  withoute  repentnunce, 

Thou  sette  thy  thought  in  thy  lovyng 
To  laste  withoute  repentyug ; 
And  thenke  upon  thi  myrthis  swete, 
That  ahalle  folowe  aftir  whan  ye  mete. 

*  And  for  thou  trewe  to  love  shalt  be, 
I  vole  and  comaunde  thee, 

That  in  oo  place  thou  sette,  alle  hoole, 
Thyn  herte,  withoute  halfen  doole, 
For  trecherie  and  sikernesse; 
For  I  lovede  nevere  doublenesse. 
To  many  his  herte  that  wole  departe, 
Everiche  shal  have  but  litel  parte. 
But  of  hym  dmle  I  me  right  nought, 
That  in  oo  place  settith  his  thought. 
Therfore  in  oo  place  it  sitte, 
And  lat  it  nevere  thennys  flitte. 
For  if  thou  yevest  it  in  lenyng, 
I  holde  it  but  wrecchid  thyng. 
Therfore  yeve  it  hoole  and  quyte, 
And  thou  shalt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent  than  aftir  soone, 
The  bounte  and  the  thank  is  doone; 
But,  in  love,  fre  yeven  thing 
Bequyrith  a  gret  guerdonyng. 
Yeve  it  in  yitt  al  quyte  fully, 
And  make  thi  gift  debonairly; 
For  men  that  yift  holde  more  dere 
That  yeven  is  with  gladsome  chere. 
That  yift  nought  to  preisen  is 
That  men  yeveth  maugre  his.* 


I  The»  direction*  mmww  to  the  eighteenth  statute  to  l%e  Omrt*ls~%> 
below,  p.  298. 
»  *  In  vplto  of  uim.'    hi*  fa  the  genitive  after  mmufn^-W.  W.  80 
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Whanne  thou  hast  yeven  thyn  herte,  as  I 

Have  seid  thee  heere  openly, 

Thanne  aventures  shulle  thee  falle, 

Which  harde  and  hevy  ben  withalle. 

For  ofte  whan  thou  bithinkist  thee 

Of  thy  lovyng,  where  so  thou  be, 

Fro  folk  thou  must  depart  in  hie, 

That  noon  peroeyve  thi  maladie, 

But  hide  thyn  harme  thou  must  aloon,1 

And  go  forthe  Bole,  and  make  thy  mone. 

Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  oo  state, 

But  whilom  colde  and  whilom  hate ; 

Now  reed  as  rose,  now  yelowe  and  fade. 

Such  sorowe  I  trowe  thou  never  hadde. 

Cotidien,  ne  quarteyne, 

It  is  not  so  ful  of  peyue. 

For  ofte  tymes  it  shalle  falle 

In  love,  among  thy  peynes  alle, 

That  thou  thi  silf  alle  holy 

Foryeteu  shalt  so  utterly, 

That  many  times  thou  shalt  be 

Stille  as  an  image  of  tree, 

Domme  as  a  stoon,  without  styrryng 

Of  foote  or  honde,  without  spekyng. 

Than  sone  after  alle  thy  peyne, 

To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  ageyne, 

As  man  abasshed  wondre  sore,  * 

And  after'sighen  more  and  more. 

For  wite  thou  wele,  withouten  wene, 

In  sich  a  state  fulle  ofte  have  bene 

That  have  the  yvell  of  love  assaiode, 

Wherthrough  thou  art  so  dismaidc. 

'  After,  a  thought  shal  take  thee  so, 
That  thy  love  is  to  fer  the  fro : 
Thou  shalt  say,  '  God,  what  may  this  be, 
That  I  ne  may  my  ladie  se? 


>  Here  s  leaf  is  wanting  in  toe  MS. ;  tne  text  is  taken  from  Speg ht 
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Myne  herte  aloon  is  to  her  go, 
And  I  abide  alle  sole  in  wo, 
Departed  from  myn  owne  thought, 
And  with  myne  yen  se  right  nought. 
Alas,  myn  yen  sene  I  ne  may, 
My  carefulle  herte  to  convayl 
Myn  hertes  guide,  but  they  be, 
I  praise  nothing  what  ever  they  se. 
Shulle  they  abyde  thanne?  nay; 
But  go  and  visite  without  delay 
That  myn  herte  desireth  so. 
For  oerteynly,  but  if  they  go, 
A  foole  my  silf  I  may  wel  holde, 
Whan  I  ne  se  what  myn  herte  wolde. 
Wherfore  I  wol  gone  her  to  sene, 
Or  esed  shal  I  never  bene, 
But  I  have  som  tokenyng.' 
Then  goist  thou  forthe  without  dwelling 
But  ofte  thou  fay  lest  "of  thy  desyre, 
£r  thou  maiest  come  her  any  nere,1 
And  wastest  in  vayn  thi  passage. 
Thanne  fallest  thou  in  a  newa  rage; 
For  want  of  sight  thou  gynnest  morne, 
And  homewarde  pensyf  thou  dost  retorne. 
In  gret  myscheef  thanne  shalt  thou  bee, 
For  thanne  agayne  shalle  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plcyntes  with  newe  woo, 
That  no  ycchyng  prikketh  soa 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  go  lere, 
Of  hem  that  bien  love  so  dere. 
No  thyng  thyn  herte  appesen  may, 
That  ofte  thou  wolt  goon  and  assay, 
If  thou  maist  seen  by  a  venture 
Thi  lyves  joy,  thine  hertis  cure, 
80  that  bi  grace,  if  thou  myght 
Atteyne  of  hire  to  have  a  sight. 

1  Btn  Um  IIS.  rana» 
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Thanne  shalt  thou  done  noon  other  dede, 

But  with  thalf  sight  thyne  eyen  fede. 

That  faire  fresh  whanne  thou  maist  see, 

Thyne  herte  shalle  so  ravysshed  be, 

That  nevere  thou  woldest,  thi  thankis,  lete, 

Ne  remove,  for  to  see  that  swete. 

The  more  thou  seest  in  sothfastncsse, 

The  more  thou  coveytest  of  that  swetnesse, 

The  more  thine  herte  brenneth  in  fier, 

The  more  thine  herte  is  in  desire. 

For  who  considreth  every  dcelle, 

It  may  be  likncd  wondir  welle, 

The  peyne  of  love  unto  a  fere ; 

For  evermore  thou  neighest  nere 

Thought,  or  whoo  so  that  it  bee,1 

For  verray  sothe  I  telle  it  thee, 

The  hatter  evere  shalle  thou  brenne, 

As  experience  shalle  thee  kenne. 

Where  so  comest  in  ony  coost, 

Who  is  next  fuyre  he  brenneth  moost. 

And  yitt  forsothe  for  alle  thine  hete, 

Though  thou  for  love  swelte  and  swete, 

Ne  for  no  thyng  thou  felen  may, 

Thou  shalt -not  willen  to  passcn  away. 

And  though  thou  go,  yitt  must  thee,  nede, 

Thenke  alle  day  on  hir  fairhede, 

Whom  thou  biheelde  with  so  good  wille; 

And  holde  thi  silf  biguyled  ille, 

That  thou  ne  haddest  noon  bardemont, 

To  shewe  hir  ought  of  thyne  entent. 

Thyne  herte  fulle  sore  thou  wolt  dispise, 

And  eke  repreve  of  cowardise, 

That  thou  so  dulle  in  every  thing, 

Were  domme  for  drede,  without  spekyng. 

1  This  passage  is  much  expanded,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
original  exactly  corresponding  with  this  line,  which  appears  to  be 
corrupt,  and  unintelligible;  for  the  lover  could  not  be  said  to  approach 
nearer  to  thought,  unless  thought  be  personified. 
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Thou  shalt  eke  thenke  thou  didest  folyc, 

That  thou  were  hir  so  fast  bye, 

And  durst  not  auntre  thee  to  say 

Som  thyng  er  thou  cam  away; 

For  thou  haddist  no  more  wonne, 

To  speke  of  hir  whanne  thou  bigonne : 

But  yit  if  she  wolde  for  thy  sake, 

In  armes  goodly  thee  have  take, 

It  shulde  have  he  more  worth  to  thee, 

Than  of  tresour  gret  plente. 

*  Thus  shalt  thou  morne  and  eke  compleyne, 
And  gete  enchesoun  to  goone  ageyne 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thi  place, 
Where  thou  biheelde  her  fleshly  face. 
And  never  for  fids  suspeccioun, 
Thou  woldest  fynde  occasioun, 
For  to  gone  unto  hire  hous. 
80  art  thou  thanne  desirous, 
A  sight  of  hir  for  to  have, 
If  thou  thine  honour  myghteat  save, 
Or  ony  erande  myghtist  make 
Thider,  for  thi  loves  sake, 
Fulle  fayn  thou  woldist,  but  for  drede 
Thou  gost  not,  lest  that  men  take  hede; 
Wherfore  I  rede  in  thi  goyng, 
And  also  in  thyne  ageyne  comyng, 
Thou  be  welle  ware  that  men  ne  wite; 
Feyne  thee  other  cause  than  itte, 
To  go  that  weye,  or  fast  bye; 
To  hele  wel  is  no  folye.1 
And  if  so  be  it  happe  thee, 
That  thou  thi  love  there  maist  see, 
In  siker  wise  thou  hir  salewe, 
Wherwith  thi  colour  wole  transmewe, 
And  eke  thy  blode  shal  al  to-quake, 
Thyne  hewe  eke  chaungen  for  hir  sake. 

l  TUi  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  expression.    To  hele  Is  to  hMe, 
•ad  the  original  is — 

*  Car  e'ert  grant  tens  de  soft  eater.' 
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But  word  and  witte,  with  chere  fulle  pale, 
Shulle  wante  for  to  telle  thy  tale. 
And  if  thou  maist  so  for  forth  wynne, 
That  thou  resoun  derst  bigynne, 
And  woldist  seyn  thre  thingis  or  mo, 
Thou  shalt  fulle  scarsly  seyn  the  two. 
Though  thon  bithenke  thee  never  so  welle, 
Thou  shalt  foryete  yit  somdelle, 
But  if  thou  dele  with  trecherie.1 
For  fals  lovers  mowe  alle  folye 
Seyn  what  hem  lust  withouten  drede, 
They  be  so  double  in  hir  falshede, 
For  they  in  herte  cunne  thenke  a  thyng 
And  seyne  another,  in  her  spekyng. 
And  whanne  thi  speche  is  eendid  alle, 
Ryght  thus  to  thee  it  shalle  byfalle: 
If  ony  word  thanne  come  to  mynde, 
That  thou  to  seye  hast  left  bihynde, 
Thanne  thou  shalt  brenne  in  gret  martire; 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  ony  fiere, 
This  is  the  stryf  and  eke  the  affray! 
And  the  batele  that  lastith  ay. 
This  bargeyn  ende  may  never  take, 
But  if  that  she  thi  pees  wille  make. 

'  And  whanne  the.  nyght  is  comen,  anopn 
A  thousand  angres  shalle  come  uppon. 
To  bedde  as  fast  tliou  wolt  thee  (light, 
Where  thou  shalt  have  but  smal  delite; 
For  whanne  thou  wenest  for  to  slepe, 
So  fulle  of  peyne  shalt  thou  crepe, 
Sterte  in  thi  bedde  aboute  fulle  wide, 
And  turne  fnlle  ofte  on  every  side; 
Now  dounward  groffe,9  and  now  upright, 
And  walowe  in  woo  the  longe  nyght, 


1  That  is,  4Uii1cti  you  are  a  dcreivcr.  or  if  you  are  really  sincere, 
you  will  forget  half  of  what  you  intended  to  say.' 

*  That  is*  *  Row  grovel  on  your  face,  now  lie  on  your  back.'    In 
the  original: — 

•  Une  heure  envers,  autre  cure  adens.' 
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Thine  armys  shalt  thou  sprede  abrode, 
As  man  in  werre  were  forweriede. 
Thanne  shalle  thee  come  a  remembraunce 
Of  hir  shappe  and  hir  sembhiunce, 
Wherto  none  other  may  be  pere. 
And  wite  thou  wel  withoute  were, 
That  thee  shal  seme  somtynie  tliat  nyght, 
That  thou  hast  hir  that  is  so  bright, 
Naked  bitwene  thyne  armes  there, 
Alle  sothfastnesse  as  though  it  were. 
Thou  shalt  make  castels  thanne  in  Spayne,1 
And  dreme  of  joy e,  alle  but  in  vayne, 
And  thee  deliten  of  right  nought, 
While  thou  so  slomrest  in  that  thought, 
That  is  so  swete  and  delitablo, 
The  which  in  soth  nys  but  fable, 
For  it  ne  shalle  no  while  laste. 
Thanne  shalt  thou  sighe  and  wepe  faste, 
And  say,  '  Dere  God,  what  thing  is  this! 
My  dreme  is  turned  alle  aniys, 
Which  was  fulle  swete  and  apparent, 
But  now  I  wake  it  is  al  shent  1 
Now  yede  this  mery  thought  away. 
Twenty  tymes  upon  a  day 
I  wolde  this  thought  wolde  come  ageyne, 
For  it  alleggith  welle  my  peyne. 
It  makith  me  fulle  of  joy  fulle  thought, 
It  sleth  me  that  it  lastith  noght. 
A,  Lord  1  why  nyl  ye  me  soccouret 
The  joye  I  trowe  that  I  langoure, 
The  deth  I  wolde  me  shulde  sloo, 
While  I  lye  in  hir  armes  twoo. 

1  Chateaux  en  Espagne.  It.  Lantin  de  Dammerey  lays  that  any 
chimerical  fancy  it  so  called,  because  all  the  castles  in  Spain  were 
destroyed  lest  they  should  shelter  the  Moore*.  He  quotes  an  old 
French  poet,  Pierre  Guingolre,  to  show  that  they  were  also  called 
ehdteaux  en  AsU.  It  Is  more  probable  that  these  wild  creations  oi  the 
imagination  derived  their  names  from  their  resemblance  to  those  fabu- 
lous tales  of  magnificence  in  which  the  Moors  and  a  sialics  delight. 
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Hyne  harme  is  harde  withouten  wene, 

My  gret  unese  fulle  ofte  I  meene. 

Bat  wolde  Love  do  so  I  myght 

Have  fully  joye  of  hir  so  bright, 

My  peyne  were  quytte  me  rychely. 

Alias,  to  grete  a  tiling  aske  II 

It  is  but  foly,  and  wrong  wenyng, 

To  axe  so  outrageous  a  thyng. 

And  wbo  so  axith  folily, 

He  mote  be  warned  hastily; 

And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say, 

I  am  so  fer  out  of  the  way; 

For  I  wolde  have  fulle  gret  likyng, 

And  fulle  gret  joye  of  lasse  thing. 

For  wolde  she  of  hir  gentylnesse, 

Without  more,  me  oonys  kysse, 

It  were  to  me  a  grete  guerdoun, 

Releese  of  alle  my  passioun. 

But  it  is  harde  to  come  therto; 

Alle  is  but  folye,  that  I  do, 

So  high  I  have  myne  herte  sette, 

Where  I  may  no  comforte  gette. 

I  wote  not  where  I  seye  welle  or  nought; 

But  this  I  wote  wel  in  my  thought, 

That  it  were  better  of  hir  aloone, 

For  to  stynte  my  woo  and  moone, 

A  loke  on  hir  i-caste  goodly, 

Than  for  to  have  al  utterly, 

Of  another  alle  hoole  the  pley. 

A  Lord,  wher1 1  shalle  byde  tho  day 

That  evcre  she  shalle  my  lady  be? 

He  is  fulle  cured  that  may  hir  see. 

A!  God!  whanne  shal  the  dawning  bprlugel 

To  liggen  thus  is  an  angry  thyng; 

I  have  no  joye  thus  heere  to  lye, 

Whanne  that  my  love  is  not  me  bye* 

1  Whttiur. 
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A  man  to  lyen  hath  gret  disese, 
Which  may  not  slepe  ne  reste  in  es*. 
I  wolde  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day, 
And  that  the  nyglit  were  went  away, 
For  were  it  day,  I  wolde  uprise. 
Al  slowe  sonne,  shewe  thine  enpriae! 
Spede  thee  to  sprede  thy  beemys  bright* 
And  chace  the  darknesse  of  the  nygbt, 
To  putte  away  the  stoundes  stronge, 
Which  in  me  lasten  alle  to  longe.' 

'  The  nyght  shalt  thou  contene  so, 
Withoute  rest,  in  poyne  and  woo ; 
If  eyere  thou  knewe  of  love  distresse, 
Thou  shalt  mowe  lerne  in  that  siikneeae. 
And  thus  enduryng  shalt  thou  lye 
And  ryse  on  morwe  up  erly, 
Out  of  thy  bedde,  and  harneyse  thee 
Er  evere  dawnyng  thou  maist  see. 
Alle  pryvyly  thanne  shalle  thou  goon, 
What  whider  it  be,  thi  silf  alloon, 
For  reyne,  or  hayle,  for  snowe,  for  alete, 
Thider  she  dwell  it  h  that  is  so  swete, 
The  which  may  falle  aslepe  be, 
And  thenkith  but  lytel  upon  thee. 
Thanne  shalt  thou  goon,  ful  foule  afeerd, 
Loke  if  the  gate  be  unspered, 
And  waite  without  in  woo  and  peyne, 
Fulle  yvel  a-coolde  in  wynde  and  reyne. 
Thanne  shal  thou  go  the  dore  bifore, 
If  thou  maist  fynde  ony  score,1 
Or  hoole,  or  n.uiX  what  evere  it  were; 
TbrtTine  shalt  li.on  stoupe,  and  lay  to  ere, 
If  ihvy  withynm*  a  slepe  be; 
I  mene  alle  save  thy  lady  free. 


1  Score  appeara  to  mean  a  crack  in  the  wall  or  doctf.     Iks 
original  U — 

•  Et  m  to  tranros  feod&m.* 
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Whom  wakyng  if  thou  maist  aspie, 
Go  putte  thi  silf  in  jupartie, 
To  aske  grace,  and  thee  bimene, 
That  she  may  wite,  without  wene, 
That  thou  al  nyght  no  rest  hast  hadde, 
So  sore  for  hir  thou  were  bj'stadde. 
Wommen  wel  ought  pite  to  take 
Of  hem  that  sorwen  for  her  sake. 
And  loke,  for  love  of  that  relyke, 
That  thou  thenke  noon  other  lyk* 
For  whanne  thou  hast  so  gret  annoy, 
Shalle  kysse  thee  er  thou  go  away, 
And  holde  that  in  fulle  gret  deynte. 
And  for  that  no  man  shal  thee  see 
Bifore  the  hous,  ne  in  the  way, 
Loke  thou  be  goone  ageyn  er  day. 
Suche  comyng,  and  such  goyng, 
Such  hevynesse,  and  such  walkyng, 
Makith  lovers,  withouten  ony  wene, 
Under  her  clothes  pale  and  lene, 
For  Love  leveth  colour  ne  cleernesse; 
Who  loveth  trewe  hath  no  fatnesse.1 
Thou  shalt  wel  by  thy  silf  see 
That  thou  must  nedis  assaid  be. 
For  men  that  shape  hem  other  weye 
Falsly  her  ladyes  to  bitraye, 
It  is  nojarqnder  though  they  be  fat t; 
With  false  othes  her  loves  they  gatt ; 
For  ofte  I  see  suche  losengours 
Fatter  than  abbatis  or  priours. 

'  Yet  with  o  thing  I  thee  charge, 
That  is  to  seye,  that  thou  be  large 
Unto  the  mayde  that  hir  doith  serve, 
So  best  hir  thanke  thou  shalt  deserve. 


*  This  It  eridently  imitated  from  Ovid's  An  Amandin— 

*  Palleat  minis  amans :  hie  est  color  aptui  amanti.'— 1. 7ft* 

•Argnat  et  macies  animum.'— L  731. 

VOL.  IV.  te 
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Yeve  hir  yiftes,  and  gete  hir  grace, 
For  so  thou  may  thank  purchace, 
•  That  she  thee  -worthy  holde  and  free. 
Thi  lady,  and  alle  that  may  thee  see, 
Also  hir  servauntes  worshipe  ay, 
And  plese  as  myche  as  thou  may; 
Grete  good  thorough  hem  may  come  to  thee> 
Bicause  with  hir  they  ben  pryve. 
They  shal  hir  telle  hou  they  thee  fande 
Curteis  and  wys,  and  welle  doande, 
And  she  shalle  preise  thee  welle  the  more.1 
Loke  oute  of  londe  thou  be  not  fore;1 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  thee 
Bihoveth  to  gone  out  of  contree, 
Leve  hoole  thin  herte  in  hostage, 
Tille  thou  ageyn  make  thi  passage. 
Thenke  longe  to  see  the  swete  thyng 
That  hath  thine  herte  in  hir  kepyng. 

'2?ow  have  I  tolde  thee,  in  what  wise 
A  lovere  shalle  do  me  servise. 
Do  it  thanne,  if  thou  wolt  have 
The  meede  that  thou  aftir  crave.' 

Whanne  Love  alle  this  hadde  boden  me, 
I  seide  hym : — *  Sire,  how  may  it  be 
That  lovers  may  in  such  manere, 
Endure  the  peyne  ye  have  seid  heerel 


1  The  whole  passage  U  taken  from  the  An  Amandi>— 

*  Nee  pudor  andUas,  ut  qussque  erit  ordine  prime. 
Nee  tibi  sit  servo*  demeruisse  pudor. 
Nomine  quenquam  tuo  (levis  est  impensa)  roganti, 
Porrlge  fortune  munera  panra  turn. 
\  Porrlge  et  andll*.  qua  pomas  luce  pependit 
Lusa  maritali  Gallics  veste  menus. 
Fee  plebem  (mihi  erede)  tuam.'~<4rs  Amandi,  ii.  a5i. 

*  Fbre  meant  absent,  from  the  Latin  Jbrii,  abroad.    This  is  i 
Ovid:— 

•Bed  mora  tnta  brevis ;  lentescnnt  tempore  curst 
Yanesdtque  abeens,  et  novas  intrat  amor.* 

Art  Ama*A,li.  IS7- 
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I  merveyle  me  wonder  faste, 

How  ony  man  may  lyre  or  laste 

In  such  peyne,  and  suoh  brennyng, 

In  sorwe  and  thought,  and  such  sighing, 

Aye1  unrelesed  woo  to  make, 

Whether  so  it  be  they  slepe  or  wake. 

In  such  annoy  contynuely, 

As  helpe  me  God  this  merveile  I, 

How  man,  but  he  were  maad  of  stele, 

Myght  lyre  a  monthe,  such  peynes  to  fole.* 

The  God  of  Love  thanne  seide  me, 
'  Freend,  by  the  feith  I  owe  to  thee, 
May  no  man  have  good,  but  he  it  bye. 
A  man  loveth  more  tendirly 
The  thyng  that  he  hath  bought  most  dere, 
For  wite  thou  welle,  withouten  were, 
In  thanke  that  thyng  is  taken  more, 
For  which  a  man  hath  suffred  sore. 
Gertis  no  wo  lie  may  atteyne 
Unto  the  sore  of  loves  peyne. 
Noon  y  vel  therto  ne  may  amounte, 
No  more  than  a  man  counte 
The  dropes  that  of  the  water  be. 
For  drye  as  welle  the  greet  see 
Thou  myghtist,  as  the  harmes  telle 
Of  hem  that  with  Love  d welle 
In  servysej  for -peyne  hem  sleeth,. 
And  that  ech  wolde  fle  the  deeth, 
And  trowe  thci  shulde  nevere  escape, 
Nere  that  Hope  couthe  hem  make, 
Glad  as  man  in  prisoun  sett, 
And  may  not  getcn  for  to  ete 
But  barly  breed,  and  watir  pure, 
And  lyeth  in  vermyn  and  in  ordure; 
With  alle  this  yitt  can  he  lyve, 
Good  Hope  such  comfort  hath  hym  yeve, 


1  TIm  MS.  reads  A  ytt  j  eridentlj  a  men  clerical  error. 
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Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shalle  h* 
Delyvered  and  come  to  liberie; 
In  fortune  is  his  folle  trist. 
Though  he  lye  in  strawe  or  dust, 
In  Hoope  is  alle  his  susteynyng. 
And  so  for  lovers  in  her  wenyng, 
Whiche  love  hath  shitte  in  his  prisonn; 
Good-Hope  is  her  salvacioun. 
Good-Hope,  how  sore  that  they  smertrt, 
Yeveth  hem  bothe  wille  and  herte 
To  profre  her  body  to  martire ; 
For  Hope  so  sore  doth  hem  desire 
To  suffre  ecli  harme  that  men  devise, 
For  joye  that  afiirward  shalle  aryse. 
Hope  in  desire  caeche  victorie, 
In  hope  of  love  is  alle  the  glorie, 
For  Hope  is  alle  that  love  may  yeve; 
Kere  Hope,  ther  shulde  no  lover  lyve. 
Blessid  be  Hope,  which  with  desire, 
Avaunceth  lovers  in  such  uanere. 
Good-Hope  is  curteis  for  to  plese, 
To  kepe  lovers  from  alle  disese. 
Hope  kepith  his  londe,  and  wole  abide, 
For  ony  perille  that  may  betyde; 
For  Hope  to  lovers,  as  most  chee£ 
Doth  hem  endure  alle  myscheef ; 
Hope  is  her  helpe  whanne  myster  is. 
And  I  shalle  yeve  thee  eke  iwys, 
Three  other  thingis,  that  gret  solas 
Doith  to  hem  that  be  in  my  las. 

'  The  first  good  that  may  be  founde, 
To  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bounds, 
Is  Swete-Thought,1  for  to  recorde 
Thing  wherwith  thou  canst  accorde 
Best  in  thyne  herte ;  where  she  be, 
Thenkyng  in  absence  is  good  to  thee. 

i  rhfa  personage  ii  called  PriYj-Thought  la  J%$  Court  <f  Um.—9m 
Wfw.  p.  in. 
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Whanne  ony  lover  doth  corapleyne, 

And  lyveth  in  distresse  and  iu  peyne, 

Thanne  Swetc-Thought  ahal  come  as  blyve, 

Awey  his  angre  for  to  dryve. 

It  makith  lovers  to  have  remembraunce 

Of  comfort,  and  of  high  plesaunce, 

That  Hope  hath  hight  hym  for  to  wynna 

For  Thought  anoon  thanne  shalle  bygynne, 

As  ferre,  God  wote,  as  he  can  fynde, 

To  make  a  mirrour  of  his  mynde,1 

For  to  biholde  he  wole  not  lette. 

Hir  person  he  shalle  afore  hym  sette, 

Hir  laughing  eyen,  persaunt  and  clere, 

Hir  shappe,  hir  fourme,  hir  goodly  chere, 

Hir  mouth  that  is  so  gracious, 

So  swete,  and  eke  so  saverous, 

Of  alle  hir  fetures  he  shalle  take  heede, 

His  eyen  with  alle  hir  lymes  fede. 

1  Thus  Swcte-Thenkyng  shalle  aswage 
The  peyne  of  lovers,  and  her  rage. 
Thi  joye  shalle  double,  withoute  gesse, 
Whanne  thou  thenkist  on  hir  semlyuesse, 
Or  of  hir  laughing,  or  of  hir  chere, 
That  to  thee  made  thi  lady  dere. 
This  comfort  wole  I  that  thou  take,  . 
And  if  the  next  thou  wolt  forsake 
Which  is  not  the  lesse  saverous, 
Thou  shnldist  not  ben  to  daungerous. 

*  The  secounde  shal  be  Swete -Speche, 
That  hath  to  many  oon  be  leche, 
To  bringe  hem  out  of  woo  and  were, 
And  helpe  many  a  bachilere, 
And  many  a  lady  sent  socoure, 
That  have  loved  paramour, 
Thorough  spekyng,  whanne  they  myght  heero 
Of  her  lovers  to  hem  so  dere. 

>  This  excellent  image  occurs  inChaacer'f  Troylut  i*d  Cryicydc.— See 
vol.  ill.  p.  jo,  note  4. 
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To  me  it  voidith  alle  her  smerte, 

The  which  is  closed  in  her  herte. 

In  herte  it  makith  hem  glad  and  light, 

Speche,  whanne  they  mowe  have  sight. 

And  therfore  now  it  cometh  to  mynde, 

In  olde  dawes  as  I  fynde, 

That  clerkis  writen  that  hir  knewe, 

Ther  was  a  lady  fresh  of  hewe, 

Which  of  hir  love  made  a  songe 

On  hyni,  for  to  remembre  aiuonge, 

In  which  she  seide,  '  Whanne  that  I  here 

Speken  of  hym  that  is  so  dere,  » 

To  me  it  voidith  alle  smerte, 

Iwy8  he  sittith  so  nere  xnyne  herte. 

To  speke  of  hym  at  eve  or  morwe, 

It  cureth  me  of  alle  my  sorwe. 

To  me  is  noon  so  high  plesaunce 

As  of  his  persone  dalyaunce.' l 

She  wist  fulle  welle  that  Swete-Spekyng 

Comfortith  in  fnlle  mych  thyng. 

Her  love  she  hadde  fulle  welle  assaid, 

Of  hym  she  was  fulle  welle  apaied ; 

To  speke  of  hym  hir  joye  was  sette. 

Therfore  I  rede  thee  that  thou  gette 

A  felowe  that  can  welle  coucele, 

And  kepe  thi  counselle,  and  welle  hele, 

To  whom  go  shewe  hoolly  thine  herte, 

Bothe  welle  and  woo,  joye  and  smerte: 

To  gete  comfort  to  hym  thou  goo, 

And  pryvyly  bitwene  yow  two, 

Yee  shalle  speke  of  that  goodly  thyng, 

That  hath  thyne  herte  in  hir  kepyng; 

Of  hir  beaute  and  hir  semblaunce, 

And  of  hir  goodly  countenaunce ; 


1  The  poetess  from  whom  these  sentiment*  are  quoted  may  ponribtj 
be  Bappho,  to  whose  celebrated  ode  they  bear  tome  resemblance ;  but 
It  If  difficult  to  trace  them  with  certainty. 
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Of  alle  thi  state  thou  shah  hym  seye, 
And  axe  hym  counscille  how  thou  may 
Do  ony  thyng  that  may  hir  plese, 
For  it  to  thee  ahalle  do  gret  ese, 
That  he  may  wite  thou  trust  hym  aoo, 
Bothe  of  thi  wele  and  of  thy  woo. 
And  if  his  herte  to  love  be  sett, 
His  oompanye  is  myche  the  bett^ 
For  resoun  wole  he  shewe  to  thee 
Alle  nttirly  his  pryvyte, 
And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so 
To  thee  pleynly  he  shal  undo, 
Withoute  drcde  of  ony  shame, 
Bothe  telle  hir  renouu  and  hir  name. 
Thanne  shalle  he  farther  ferre  and  ncre, 
And  namely  to  thi  lady  dere, 
In  sykor  wise,  yee,  every  other 
Shalle  helpen  as  his  owne  brother, 
In  trouthe  withoute  doublenesse, 
And  kepen  cloos  in  sikernesse.1 
For  it  is  noble  thing  in  fay, 
To  have  a  man  thou  darst  say 
Thy  pryve  counselle  every  deelle, 
For  that  wole  comforte  thee  right  welle, 
And  thou  shalt  holde  the  welle  apayed, 
Whanne  such  a  freend  thou  hast  assayed. 

'  The  thridde  good  of  gret  comforte 
That  yeveth  to  lovers  most  disporte, 
Comyth  of  sight  and  of  biholdyn& 
That  clepid  is  Swete-Lokyng,* 
The  which  may  noon  ese  do, 
Whanne  thou  art  fer  thy  lady  fro; 
Wherfore  thou  prese  alwey  to  be 
In  place,  where  thou  maist  hir  so. 


1  Sworn  brothers  were  bound  to  assist  one  another  in  love  and  wai 
toI.  i.  p.  i*4,  note  i. 

1  Swete-Lokyng  is  the  translation  of  Dotuc-Begard. 
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For  it  is  thyng  most  anierous. 

Most  dcly  table  and  saverous, 

For  to  aswage  a  mannes  sorowe, 

To  sene  his  lady  by  the  more  we. 

For  it  is  fulle  noble  thing 

Whanne  thyne  eyen  have  luctyng, 

With  that  relike1  precious, 

Wherof  they  be  so  desirous. 

But  al  day  after,  soth  it  is, 

They  have  no  drede  to  faren  amysse, 

They  dreden  neither  wynde  ne  reyne, 

Ne  noon  other  maner  peyne. 

For  whanne  thyne  eyen  were  thus  ill  blisso, 

Yit  of  hir  curtesie,  y  wysse, 

Alloone  they  can  not  have  hir  joye, 

But  to  the  herte  they  conveye, 

Part  of  her  bllsse;  to  hym  thou  sende, 

Of  all  this  harme  to  make  an  ende. 

The  eye  is  a  good  niessangere, 

Which  can  to  the  herte  in  such  maner© 

Tidyngis  sende,  that  he  hath  sene 

To  voide  hym  of  his  peynes  dene* 

Wherof  the  herte  rejoiseth  soo 

That  a  grete  party e  of  his  woo 

Is  voided,  and  putte  awey  to  flight 

Right  as  the  derknesse  of  the  nyght 

Is  chased  with  clerenesse  of  the  mone, 

Right  so  is  al  his  woo  fulle  soone 

Devoided  clcne,  whanne  that  the  sight 

Biholden  may  that  freshe  wight 

That  the  herte  desireth  soo, 

That  al  his  derknesse  is  agoo; 

For  thanne  the  herte  is  alle  at  ese, 

Whanne  they  sene  that  may  hem  plese. 

»  TIN  original  ia, 

*  Le  eanctiialre  prdcieux 
De  qui  iU  aont  it  curieux.* 
The  poet  calif  the  lady  a  relic,  becauaa  relics  were  at  that  tine  bold 
Che  most  preciou*  of  ail  tilings. 
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'  Now  have  I  declared  thee  alle  oute, 
Of  that  thou  were  in  drede  and  doute ; 
For  I  have  tolde  thee  feithfully, 
What  thee  may  curen  utterly, 
And  alle  lovers  that  wole  be 
Feithfulle,  and  fulle  of  stabilite. 
Good-Hope  alwey  kepe  bi  thi  side, 
And  Swete-Thought  make  eke  abide, 
Swete-Lokyng  and  Swete-Speche, 
Of  alle  thyne  harmes  thei  shalle  be  lecha 
Of  every  thou  shalt  have  gret  plesaunce, 
If  thou  canst  bide  in  suflraunce, 
And  serve  wel  withoute  feyntise, 
Thou  shalt  be  quyte  of  thyne  emprise, 
With  more  guerdoun,  if  that  thou  lyve; 
But  all  this  tyme  this  I  thee  yeve.* 

The  God  of  Love,  whanne  al  the  day, 
Had1  taught  me,  as  ye  have  herd  say, 
And  enfourmed  compendiously, 
He  vanyshide  awey  alle  sodeynly, 
And  I  alloone  lefte  alle  soole, 
So  fulle  of  compleynt  and  of  doole, 
For  I  sawe  no  man  there  me  by. 
My  woundes  me  greved  wondirly; 
Me  for  to  curen  no  thyng  I  knewe. 
Save  the  bothom  bright  of  hewe, 
Wheron  was  sett  hooly  my  thought; 
Of  other  comfort  knewe  I  nought 
But  it  were  thorough  the  God  of  Love, 
I  knewe  nat  elles  to  my  bihove 
That  myght  me  ese  or  com  forte  gete, 
But  if  he  wolde  hym  entermete. 

The  roser  was,  withoute  doute, 
Closed  with  an  hegge  withoute, 
As  ye  toforne  have  herd  me  seyne 
And  fast  I  bisiede,  and  wolde  fayn 

1  The  construction  appear*  to  be,  *  When  the  God  of  Love  hftd 
taught  me,*  fce. 
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Have  passed  the  hay,  if  I  myght 

Have  geten  ynne  by  ony  Blight 

Unto  the  bothom  so  faire  to  see. 

But  evere  I  dradde  blamed  to  be, 

If  men  wolde  have  suspeccioun 

That  I  woldo  of  entencioun 

Have  stole  the  roses  that  there  were; 

Therfore  to  entre  I  was  in  fere. 

But  at  the  last,  as  I  bithought 

Whether  I  sholde  passe  or  nought, 

I  sawe  come  with  a  glad  chere 

To  me,  a  lusty  bachelere, 

Of  good  stiiture,  and  of  good  hight, 

And  Bialacoil1  forsothe  he  hight. 

Sone  he  was  to  Curtesie, 

And  he  me  graunted  fulle  gladly. 

The  passage  of  the  outter  hay, 

And  seido : — 4  Sir,  how  that  yee  may 

Passe,  if  youre  wille  be, 

The  fresh  roscr  for  to  see, 

And  yee  the  swete  savour  fele. 

Youre  warrans  may  righte  wele,* 

So  thou  thee  kepe  fro  folye, 

Shalle  no  man  do  thee  vylanye. 

If  I  may  helpe  you  in  ought, 

I  shalle  not  feyne,  dredeth  nought ; 

For  I  am  bounde  to  youre  servise, 

Fully  dovoide  of  fcyntise.' 

Thanne  unto  Bialacoil  saide  I, 

4  I  thanke  you,  sir,  full  hertly, 

And  youre  biheest  take  at  gre, 

That  ye  so  goodly  profer  me; 


1  That  Is,  BtUoccueil.  It  U  by  means  of  Bel-eccueil,  or  a  graceful 
address,  that  the  first  difficulty  in  approaching  the  lady  is  overcome. 

*  There  is  something  omitted  which  is  necessary  to  make  sense  of 
this  pasftage.  We  ought  perhaps  to  read .— •  Youre  warrans  I  may 
be  righte  wele.'  This  is  supported  by  the  original :— •  Ge  tous  i  puis 
bien  garantir.' 
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To  yon  it  cometh  of  gret  fraunohise, 
That  ye  me  profer  youre  Bervise.' 
Thanne  aftir  fulle  delyverly, 
Thorough  the  breres  anoon  wente  I, 
Wherof  encombred  was  the  hay. 
I  was  wel  plesed,  and  soth  to  lay, 
To  se  the  bothom  faire  and  swote, 
So  fresh  sprange  out  of  the  rota 

And  Bialacoil  me  served  welle, 
Whanne  1  so  nygh  me  myght  fele 
Of  the  bothom  the  swete  odour, 
And  so  lusty  hewed  of  colour. 
But  thanne  a  cherle  (foule  hym  tttyde!) 
Biside  the  roses  gan  him  hide, 
To  kepe  the  roses  of  that  roser, 
Of  whom  the  name  was  Daunger. 
This  cherle  was  hid  there  in  the  grevea, 
Kovered  with  gras  and  with  leves, 
To  spie  and  take  whom  that  he  fonde 
Unto  that  roser  putte  an  honde, 
He  was  not  soole,  for  ther  was  moo; 
For  with  hym  were  other  twoo 
Of  wikkid  manors,  and  yvell  fame. 
That  con  was  clepid  by  his  name, 
Wykked-Tonge,  God  yeve  hym  sorwe! 
For  neither  at  eve  ne  at  morwe, 
He. can  of  no.  man  good  speke ; 
On  many  a  just  man  doth  he  wreke. 
Ther  was  a  worn  man  eke,  that  hight 
Shame,  that,  who  can  reken  right, 
Trespasse  was  hir  fndir  name, 
Hir  moder  llesoun ;  and  thus  was  Shame 
Brought  of  these  ilk  twoo. 
And  yit  hadde  Trespasse  never  adoo 
With  Resoun,  ne  never  ley  hir  bye, 
He  was  so  hi  do  us  and  so  oughlye, 
I  mene  this  that  Trespasse  hight; 
But  Resoun  concey  veth,  of  a  sight* 
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Shame,  of  that  I  spake  aforne. 

And  whanne  that  Shame  was  thus  borne, 

It  was  ordeyned,  that  Chastite 

Shulde  of  the  roser  lady  be, 

Which,  of  the  bothoms  more  and  lasse. 

With  sondre  folk  assailed  was, 

That  she  ne  wist  what  to  doo. 

For  Venus  hir  assailith  soo, 

That  nyght  and  day  from  hir  she  stalle 

Bothoma  and  roses  over  alia 

To  Resoun  thanne  praieth  Chastite, 

Whom  Venus  hath  fiemed  over  the  see, 

That  she  hir  doughter  wolde  hir  lene, 

To  kepe  the  roser  fresh  and  grene. 

Anoon  Resoun  to  Chastite 

Is  fully  assented  that  it  be, 

And  grauntide  hir,  at  hir  request, 

That  Shame,  bycause  she  is  honest, 

Shalle  keper  of  the  roser  be. 

And  thus  to  kepe  it  ther  were  three,  ' 

That  noon  shulde  hardy  be  ne  bolde, 

(Were  he  yong  or  were  he  olde) 

Ageyne  hir  wille  awey  to  here 

Bothoms  ne  roses,  that  there  were. 

I  hadde  wel  spedde,  hadde  I  not  bene 

Awayted  with  these  three,  and  sene. 

For  Bialacoil,  that  was  so  faire, 

So  gracious  and  debonaire, 

Quytt  hym  to  me  fulle  curteislye, 

And  me  to  plese  bade  that  I 

Shulde  drawe  to  the  bothom  nere; 

Prese  in  to  touche  the  rosere 

Which  bare  the  roses,  he  yaf  me  leve; 

This  graunte  ne  myght  but  litel  greve. 

And  for  he  sawe  it  liked  me, 

Ryght  nygh  the  bothom  pullede  he 

A  leef  alle  grene,  and  yaf  me  that. 

The  whiche  fulle  nygh  the  bothom  sat; 
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1  made  of  that  leef  fulle  queynte. 
And  whanne  I  felte  I  was  aqueynte 
With  Bialacoil,  and  so  pryve, 
I  wende  alle  my  will©  hadde  he, 
Thanne  waxe  I  hardy  for  to  telle 
To  Bialacoil  hou  me  bifelle, 
Of  Lore,  that  toke  and  wounded  me; 
And  seide :  '  Sir,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  may  no  joye  have  in  no  wise, 
Uppon  no  side,  but  it  rise; 
For  aithe  (if  I  shalle  not  feyne) 
In  herte  I  have  hadde  so  grete  peyne, 
80  gret  anaoy,  and  such  affray, 
That  I  ne  wote  what  I  shalle  say; 
I  drede  youre  wrath  to  disserve. 
Lever  me  were,  that  knyves  kerve 
My  body  shulde  in  pecys  smalle, 
Than  in  any  wise  it  shulde  falle, 
That  ye  wratthed  shulde  ben  with  me.* 
4  Sey  boldely  tlii  wille,'  quod  he, 
'  I  nyl  be  wroth,  if  that  I  may, 
For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say.* 

Thanne  scide  I,  '  Sir,  not  you  displese, 
To  knowen  of  myn  gret  unese, 
In  which  oonly  love  hath  me  brought; 
For  peynes  gret,  disese  and  thought, 
Fro  day  to  day  he  doth  me  drye; 
Supposeth  not,  sir,  that  I  lye. 
In  me  fyve  woundes  dide  ho  make, 
The  soore  of  whiche  shalle  nevere  slake, 
But  ye  the  bothom  graunte  me, 
Which  is  moost  passaunt  of  beaute, 
My  lyf,  my  deth,  and  my  martire, 
And  tresour  that  I  moost  desire.* 
Thanne  Bialacoil,  affrayed  alle, 
Seyde,  'Sir,  it  may  not  falle; 
That  ye  desire  it  may  not  arise. 
What?  wolde  ye  ahende  me  in  this  wise! 
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A  mochel  foole  thanne  I  were, 
If  I  suffride  you  awey  to  bere 
The  fresh  bo  thorn,  so  faire  of  sight 
For  it  were  neither  skile  ne  right, 
Of  the  roser  ye  broke  the  rynde, 
Or  take  the  rose  aforn  his  kynde ; 
Ye  are  not  courteys  to  axe  it. 
Late  it  stille  on  the  roscr  sitt, 
And  late  it  growe  til  it  amended  be, 
And  perfytly  come  to  bcaute. 
I  nolde  not  that  it  pulled  were. 
Fro  the  roser  that  it  bere, 
To  me  it  is  so  leef  and  deere.* 

With  that  sterte  oute  anoon  Daungere, 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde. 
His  malice  in  his  chere  was  kidde; 
Fulle  grete  he  was  and  blok  of  hewe, 
Sturdy,  and  hidous,  who  so  hym  knewe, 
like  sharp  urchouns  his  here  was  growe, 
His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glowe,1 
His  nose  frounced  fulle  kirked  stoode, 
He  come  criande  as  he  were  woode, 
And  seide,  '  Bialacoil,  telle  me  why 
Thou  bryngest  hider  so  booldly 
Hym  that*  so  nygh  the  roser? 
Thou  worchist  in  a  wrong  maner; 
He  thenkith  to  dishonoure  thee, 
Thou  art  wel  worthy  to  have  maugree/ 
To  late  hym  of  the  roser  wite ; 
Who  serveth  a  feloun  is  yvel  quitte. 
Thou  woldist  have  doon  gret  bounte, 
And  he  with  shame  wolde  quyte  thee. 
Fie  hennes,  felowe!  I  rede  thee  goo! 
It  wanteth  litel  I  wole  thee  sloo ; 


1  TliU  line  is  omitted  in  the  MS.    It  is  here  supplied  from  Speght. 
*  This  line  appears  to  be  corrupt.    The  pronoun  that  has  no  verb  to 
agree  with  it    Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  than, 
1  Afouprv,  or  malgre,  is  here  a  substantive,  and  means  disfavour. 
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For  Bialacoil  ne  knewe  thee  nought* 

Whanne  thee  to  serve  he  sette  his  thought; 

For  thou  wolt  shame  hym  if  thou  myght, 

Bothe  ageyns  resoun  and  right. 

I  wole  no  more  in  thee  aflye, 

That  oomest  so  slyghtly  for  tespye; 

For  it  preveth  wonder  welle, 

Thy  slight  and  tresoun  every  decile.' 

I  durst  no  more  there  make  abode. 

For  the  cherl  he  was  so  wode; 

So  gan  he  threte  and  manace, 

And  thurgh  the  haye  he  dide  me  tfhaoe. 

For  feer  of  hym  I  tremblyde  and  quoke, 

Bo  cherlishly  his  heed  he  shoke; 

And  seide,  if  eft  he  myght  me  take, 

I  shulde  not  from  his  hondis  scape. 

Thanne  Bialacoil  is  fledde  and  mate, 
And  I  alle  soole  disconsolate, 
Was  left  aloone  in  peyne  and  thought, 
Fro  shame  to  deth  I  was  nygh  brought. 
Thanne  thought  1  on  myn  high  foly, 
How  that  my  bodie,  utterly, 
Was  yeve  to  peyne  and  to  martire ; 
And  therto  hadde  I  so  gret  ire, 
That  I  ne  durst  the  hayes  passe; 
There  was  noon  hope,  there  was  no  grace. 
I  trowe  nevere  man  wiste  of  peyne, 
But  he  were  laced  in  Loves  cheyne; 
Ne  no  man,  and  sooth  it  is, 
But  if  he  love,  what  anger  is. 
Love  holdith  his  heest  to  me  right  wele, 
Whanne  peyne  he  seid  I  shulde  fele. 
Noon  herte  may  thenke,  ne  tunge  seyne, 
A  quarter  of  my  woo  and  peyne. 
I  myght  not  with  the  anger  laste; 
Myn  herte  in  poynt  was  for  to  braste, 
Whanne  I  thought  on  the  rose,  that  soo 
Was  thurgh  Daunger  cast  me  froo. 
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A  longe  while  stode  I  in  that  state, 
Til  that  me  saugh  so  madde  and  mate 
The  lady  of  the  high  warde, 
Which  from  hir  tour  lokide  thiderwarcL 
Resoun  men  clcj>e  that  lady, 
Which  from  hir  tour  delyVerly 
Come  doun  to  me  without  more. 
But  she  ^-as  neither  yong,  ne  hoore, 
Ne  high  ne  lowc,  ne  fatt  ne  lene, 
But  best,  as  it  were  in  a  meue.1 
Hir  eyen  twoo  were  cleer  and  light 
As  ony  candelle  that  brenneth  bright; 
And  on  hir  heed  she  hadde  a  crowne. 
Hir  semede  wel  an  high  persoune; 
For  rounde  envirouu  hir  crownet 
Was  fulle  of  riche  stonys  frett, 
Hir  goodly  semblaunt,  by  devys, 
I  trowe  were  maad  in  Paradys; 
For  nature  hadde  nevere  such  a  grace, 
To  forge  a  werk  of  such  compaoe. 
For  certeyn,  but  if  the  letter  lye, 
God  hym  silf,  that  is  so  high, 
Made  hir  affcir  his  ymage;  '* 
And  yaff  hir  sith  sich  avauntage, 
That  she  hath  myght  and  seignurie 
.  To  kepe  men  from  alle  folye;    .  • 

Who  so  wole  trowe  hir  lore, 
Ne  may  oftenden  nevermore.1 

And  while  I  stode  thus  derk  and  pale* 
Resoun  bigan  to  me  hir  tale, 
She  seide:  *  Alhayle,  my  swete  freende! 
Foly  and  childhoode  wole  thee  sheende, 
Which  thee  have  putt  in  gret  affray; 
Thou  hast  bought  deere  the  tyme  of  May, 


1  ThU  dMeri ptkm  of  Reason  appean  to  bo  formed  on  Um 
philosophical  maxim,  Ne  quid  nlmia, 

*  This  paiaago  aeema  to  bo  an  alloaion  to  P*oy.  tUL 
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That  inade  thyn  herte  niery  to  be. 
In  yreUe  tyme  thou  wentist  to  see 
The  gardyne,  wherof  Ydilnesse 
Bare  the  keye,  and  was  maiatrease 
Whanne  thou  yedent  in  the  daunce 
With  hir,  and  hadde  aqueyntaunce : 
Hir  aqneyntaunce  is  perilous. 
First  softe,  and  aftir  noious; 
She  hath  thee  trasshed,  withoute  wene; 
The  God  of  Love  hadde  the  not  sene, 
Ne  hadde  Ydilnesse  thee  conveyed 
In  the  verger  where  Myrthe  hym  pleyed* 
If  Foly  have  supprised  thee, 
.  Do  so  that  it  recovered  be; 
And  be  wel  ware  to  take  nomore 
Counsel,  that  greveth  aftir  sore; 
He  is  wise  that  wole  hymsilf  chastise. 
And  though  a  yong  man  in  ony  wise 
Trespace  amongc,  and  do  foly, 
Late  hym  not  tarye,  but  hastily 
Late  hym  amende  what  so  be  mya, 
And  eke  I  counseile  thee,  iwys, 
The  God  of  Love  hoolly  foryete, 
That  hath  thee  in  sich  peyue  sette, 
And  thee  in  herte  tormented  soo. 
I  can  not  sene  how  thow  maist  goo 
Other  weyes  thee1  to- garisoun;- 
For  Daunger,  that  is  so  feloun, 
Felly  pur]X)sith  thee  to  werye, 
Which  is  ful  cruel,  the  soth  to  seye. 

'  And  yitt  of  Daunger  cometh  no  blame, 
In  rewarde*  of  my  doughter  Shame, 

1  That  Is, '  The  God  of  Love  would  Dot  hare  seen  thee,  had  not 
Idleness  conveyed  thee  into  the  verger,  or  orchard,  where  Mirth  wm 
playing/ 

*  This  word, omitted  in  the  MS.,  is  supplied  (torn  Spcght. 

*  Retcard  and  regard  were  originally  the  Mime  word*,  w  and  g  being 
convertible.  Reason  says  that  of  Danger  comes  no  blame  In  compa- 
rison of  that  which  comes  of  Sham*. 

TOL.  IV,  I 
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Which  hath  the  roses  in  hir  warde, 

As  she  that  may  be  no  musarde. 

And  Wikked-Tunge  is  with  these  two, 

That  suffritli  no  man  thider  goo; 

For  er  a  thing  be  do  he  shalle, 

Where  that  he  cometh,  over  alle, 

In  fourty  places,  if.it  be  sought, 

Seye  thyng  that  nevere  was  don  ne  wrought ; 

So  moche  tresoun  is  in  his  male, 

Of  falsnesse  for  to  feyne1  a  tale. 

Tliou  delest  with  angry  folk,  ywis; 

Wherfor  to  thee  bettir  is, 

From  these  folk  awey  to  fare, 

For  they  wole  make  thee  lyve  in  care. 

This  is  the  yvelle  that  love  they  calle, 

Wherynne  ther  is  but  foly  alle, 

For  love  is  foly  everydelle ; 

Who  loveth,  in  no  wise  may  do  welle, 

Ne  sett  his  thought  on  no  good  werk. 

His  scole  he  leaith,  if  he  be  a  clerk; 

Or  other  craft  eke,  if  he  be, 

He  shal  not  thry  ve  therynne ;  for  he 

In  love  shal  have  more  passioun,* 

Than  monke,  hermyte,  or  chanoun. 

This  peyne  is  hard  out  of  mesure, 

The  joye  may  eke  no  while  endure ; 

And  in  the  possessioun, 

Is  mych  tribulacion ; 

The  joye  is  so  short  lastyng, 

And  but  in  happe  is  the  getyng; 

For  I  see  there  many  in  travaille, 

That  atte  laste  foule  fayle. 

I  was  no  thyng  thy  counseler, 

Whanne  thou  were  maad  the  homager 


>  The  113.  reads  sqrns,  which  Is  probably  a  mistake.    Fcyns  is 
flpcghfs  leading. 

.  *  Patdon  ham  seems  to  mean  ntfering. 
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'     Of  God  of  Lore  to  hastily; 
Ther  was  no  wisdom  but  foly. 
Thyne  herte  was  joly,  but  not  sage, 
Whanne  thou  were  brought  in  sich  a  rage, 
To  yelde  thee  so  readily, 
And  to  Love  of  his  gret  maistrie. 

1 1  rede  thee  Love  awey  to  dryve, 
That  makith  thee  reoche  not  of  thi  lyve. 
The  foly  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shal  growe,  but  thou  it  putte  away. 
Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridel  faste,1 
To  daunte  thyne  herte;  and  eke  thee  caste, 
If  that  thou  maist,  to  gete  thee  defence 
For  to  redresse  thi  first  offence. 
Who  so  his  herte  alw<»y  wole  leve, 
Shal  fynde  amonge  that  shal  hym  greye/ 

Whanne  I  hir  herd  thus  me  chastise, 
I  answerd  in  ful  angry  wise. 
I  prayed  hir  cessen  of  hire  speche, 
Outher  to  chastise  me  or  teche, 
To  bidde  me  my  thought  refreyne, 
Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his  deraeyne  :— 
'What?  wene  ye  Love- wole  consente, 
That  me  assailith  with  bowe  bente, 
To  drawe  myne  herte  out  of  his  honde, 
Which  is  so  qwikly  in  his  bondel 
That  ye  counsele,  may  nevere  be ;  • 
For  whanne  he  firste  arestide  mc, 
He  took  myne  herte  so  hoole  hym  tille, 
That  it  is  no  thyug  at  my  wille; 
He  tought*  it  so  hym  for  to  obey, 
That  he  it  sparrcde  with  a  key. 
I  pray  yow  late  me  be  alle  still  e, 
For  ye  may  welle,  if  that  ye  wille, 

>  A  metaphor  from  the  habit  which  runaway  hones  hare, of  taking 
the  bit  in  their  teeth. 

s  Th-  JUS.  reads  thought,  Spejrht  fought,  as  in  the  text.  [The  proper 
spelling  of  tub  preterite  Is  taughte,  which  Is  equivalent  to  A.S.  takte.— W. 
W.SJ 
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Youre  wordis  waste  in  idilnesse;  • 
For  utterly  withouten  gesse, 
Alle  that  ye  seyn  is  but  in  veyne. 
Me  were  lever  dye  in  the  peyne,1 
Than  Love  to  me-ward  shulde  arette 
Falsheed,  or  tresoun  on  me  sette. 
I  wole  me  gete  prys  or  blame, 
And  love  trewe  to  save  my  name; 
Who  that  me  chastisith,  I  hym  hate.' 

With  that  word  Resoun  wente  hir  gate, 
Whanne  she  saugh  for  no  sermonynge 
8he  myght  me  fro  my  foly  bryng. 
Thanne  dismaied,  I,  lefte  alle  sool, 
Forwery,  forwandred  as  a  fool, 
For  I  ne  knewe  no  cherisaunce, 
Thanne  felle  into  my  remembraunce, 
How  Love  bade  me  to  purveye 
A  felowe,  to  whom  I  myght  seye 
My  counselle  and  my  pry  veto, 
For  that  shulde  iuoche  availe  me. 
With  that  bithought  I  me,  that  I 
Hadde  a  felowe  fast  by, 
Trewe  and  siker,  curteys,  and  hende, 
And  he  was  called  by  name  a  freende; 
A  trewer  felowe  was  no  wher  noon, 
In  l'.rtste  to  hym  I  wente  anoon, 
And  to  hym  alle  my  woo  I  tolde, 
Fro  hym  right  nought  I  wold  witholde. 
I  tolde  hym  alle  withoute  were, 
And  made  my  compleynt  on  Daungera. 
How  for  to  see  he  was  hidous, 
And  to  me  ward  contrarious; 
The  which  thurgh  his  cruelte, 
Was  in  poynt  to  have  meygned"  me; 
With  Bialacoil  whanne  he  me  sey 
Withynne  the  gardeyn  walke  and  pley~, 

1  See  vol.  ili.  pi  41 »  note  a. 
*  Speght  read*  mrtnetf,  maimed  or  wouaded. 
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Fro  me  be  bad  hym  for  to  goo, 
And  I  bilefte  aloone  in  woo; 
I  durst  no  lenger  with  hym  speke, 
For  Daunger  seid  he  wolde  be  wreke 
Whanne  that  he  sawe  how  I  wente, 
The  fresh  bothom  for  to  hente, 
If  I  were  hardy  to  come  neer, 
Bitwene  the  hay  and  the  roser. 

This  freend  whanne  he  wiste  of  my  thought, 
He  discomforted  me  right  nought, 
But  seide, '  Felowe,  be  not  so  madde, 
Ne  so  abaysshed  nor  bystadde. 
My  silf  I  knowe  fulle  welle  Daungere^ 
And  how  he  is  feers  of  his  cheere, 
At  prime  temps,  Love  to  manaoe; 
Ful  ofte  I  have  ben  in  his  caas. 
A  feloun  firste  though  that  he  be, 
Aftir  thou  shalt  hym.  souple  so. 
Of  longe  passed  I  kncwe  hym  welle ; 
Ungoodly  first  though  men  hym  feele, 
He  wole  make1  aftir  in  his  beryng 
Been,  for  service  and  obeyssyhng. 
I  shal  thee  telle  what  thou  shalt  doo : — 
Mekely  I  rede  thou  go  hym  to, 
Of  herte  pray  hym  specialy 
Of  thy  trespace  to  have  mercy, 
And  note  hym  welle,  here  to  plese, 
That  thou  shalt  nevermore  hym  displese. 
Who  can  best  serve  of  flaterie, 
Shalle  plese  Daunger  most  uttirly.* 

My  freend  hath  seid  to  me  so  wel, 
That  he  me  esid  hath  somdelle, 
And  eke  allegged  of  my  torment; 
For  thurgh  hym  had  I  hardement 
Agayn  to  Daunger  for  to  go, 
To  preve  if  I  myght  meke  hym  soo. 

*  The  eonrtroction  i«:— *He  wll   afterward!  be  meek  [mekej  in  his 
bearing.'    [Proper!  jr  *|ie  t  meeks  make  b  incorrect.— W.  W.  S.J 
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To  Daunger  came  I  alle  ashamed, 

Tlie  which  aforn  me  hadde  blamed, 

Desiryns:  for  to  jkm?  my  woo; 

"But  over  In* _'•_:» *<lur*t  I  not  goo^ 

For  lie  i'orbede  me  the  jiassage. 

I  foude  hym  cruel  in  his  rage, 

And  in  his  honde  a  gret  burdoun. 

To  hym  I  knelide  lowe  adoun, 

Ful  meke  of  port,  and  symple  of  chere, 

And  seide,  '  Sir,  I  am  coiuen  heere 

Oonly  to  aske  of  you  mercy. 

It  greveth  me  fulle  gretly 

That  evere  my  lyf  I  wratthed  you, 

But  for  to  amenden  1  am  come  now; 

With  alle  my  myght,  bothe  loude  and  stille, 

To  doon  right  at  youre  owne  wille; 

For  Love  made  me  for  to  doo 

That  I  have  trespassed  hidirto ; 

Fro  whom  I  ne  may  withdrawe  myne  herte#  . 

Yit  simile  I  never,  for  joy  ne  smerte, 

What  so  bifalle  good  or  ille, 

Offende  more  ageyn  youre  wille, 

Lever  I  have  endure  disese, 

Than  do  that  you  shulde  displeso. 

I  you  require,  and  pray  that  ye 

Of  me  have  mercy  and  pi  tee, 

To  stynte  your  ire  that  greveth  soo,  ^ 

That  I  wole  swere  for  evefmo  ' 

To  be  redressid  at  youre  likyng, 

If  I  trespasse  in  ony  thyng; 

Save  that,  I  pray  thee,  graunte  mo 

A  thyng  that  may  nat  warned  be; 

That  I  may  love  alle  oonly,  ' 

Noon  other  thyng  of  you  aske  L 

I  ahalle  doon,  iwys,1 

If  of  youre  grace  ye  graunte  me  this. 

1  The  original  *  Toutes  voa  autre*  volontes  Feral,'  leads  nit 7 
that  we  ought  to  lead :— *  I  shal  doon  al  your  wil,  iwjra.' 
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And  ye  may  not  letten  me, 
For  wel  wot  ye  that  love  is  free, 
And  I  shalle  loven  uichen  that  I  wille, 
Who  evere  like  it  welle  or  ille; 
And  yit  ne  wold  I  for  alle  Fraunoe 
Doe  thyng  to  do  you  diaplesaunce.* 

Thanne  Daunger  fille  in  his  entent 
For  to  foryevc  his  maletaJent; 
But  alle  his  wratthe  yit  at  laste 
He  hath  relesod,  I  preyde  so  faste: 
'  Shortly,'  he  seide,  *  thy  request 
Is  not  too  mochel  dishonest; 
Ne  I  wole  not  werne  it  thee, 
For  yfr  no  thyng  engreveth  mee. 
For  though  thou  love  thus  evermore, 
To  me  is  neither  softa  »e  sore. 
Love  whore  that  the*  list;  what  recchith  me^ 
So  thou1  fer  fro  my  roses  be? 
Trust  not  on  me  for  noon  assay, 
In  on3r  tyme  to  passe  the  hay.' 
Thus  hath  he  graunted  my  praiere. 

Thanne  wente  I  forth  \vi  thou  ten  were 
Unto  my  frecnd,  and  tolde  hym  alle, 
Which  was  right  joyfulle  of  my  talle. 
He  seide,  '  Now  goth  wel  thyn  affcre, 
He  shalle  to  thee  be  debonaire. 
Though  he  aforn  was  dispitous, 
He  shalle  heercaftir  be  gracious. 
If  he  were  touch  id  on  somme  good  veyne,* 
He  ahuld  yit  rewcn  on  thi  peyne. 


1  Tkom  is  omitted  in  the  MS.  and  in  Spe^ht ;  it  is  here  supplied 
from  conjecture,  as  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  supported  by  the 
original*— 

■  *  mes  qnc  tu  soies 
Loing  de  mes  roses  tout  es  voles. 

*  This  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  original  :— 
•  S'il  iere  pris  en  bonne  veine. 
It  appears  to  be  a  metspnor  taken  from  surgery. 
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Suffre,  I  rede,  and  no  boost  make, 
Tille  thou  at  goodues1  maist  hym  take. 
By  suffraunce,  and  by  wordis  softe, 
A  man  may  overcome  ofte 
Hym  that  aforn  ho  hadde  in  drede, 
In  bookis  sotlily  as  I  rede.' 

Thus  hath  my  froend  with  gret  comfort 
Avaunced  me  with  high  disport, 
Which  wolde  me  good  as  mych  as  L 
And  thanne  anoon  fulle  sodeynly 
I  toke  my  leve,  and  streight  I  wente 
Unto  the  hay ;  for  gret  talent 
I  hadde  to  scne  the  fresh  bothom, 
Wherynne  hiy  my  salvacioun; 
And  Daunger  toke  kepe,  if  that  I 
Kepe  hym  covenaunt  trewly. 
So  sore  I  dradde  his  manasyng, 
I  durst  not  breke  his  biddyng; 
For  lest  that  I  were  of  hym  shent, 
I  brake  not  his  comaundement, 
For  to  purchase  his  good  wille. 
It  was  for  to  come  ther  tille,* 
Hia  mercy  was  to  ferre  bihynde ; 
I  wepte,  for  I  ne  niyght  it  fynde. 
I  oompleyned  and  sighed  sore, 
And  langwisshcd  evermore, 
For  I  durst  not  over  goo 
Unto  the  rose  I  loved  soo, 


1  The  MS.  reads  good  met,  a  mere  clerical  error.    Ooodmt  la  takea 
from  Speght,  and  is  supported  by  the  original : — 

*  Or  deves  soffrir  et  atendre 

Tant  qu'en  ton  point  le  puissies  prendre.* 
*  This  passage  appears  to  be  corrupt.    The  original  is— 

•  Mes  ce  me  torne  a  grant  contraiie 
Que  sa  merci  trap  me  demore.' 

The  true  reading  is  probably— 

It  wan  fer  to  come  thertille. 
O  and  e  are  scarcely  distinguishable  In  If  SS. 
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Thurghout  my  demyng  outerly, 

That  he  had  knowlege  certeynly, 

Thanne1  Love  me  ladde  in  sich  a  wise, 

That  in  me  ther  was  no  feyntise, 

Falsheed,  ne  no  trecherie. 

And  yit  he,  fulle  of  vylanye, 

Of  disdeyne,  and  cruelte, 

On  me  ne  wolde  hare  pite, 

His  cruel  wille  for  to  refreyne, 

Tho  I  wepe  alwey,  and  me  compleyne, 

And  while  I  was  in  this  torment, 
Were  come  of  grace,  by  God  sent, 
Fraunchise,  and  with  hir  Pite, 
Fulfild  the  bothom  of  bounte.* 
They  go  to  Daunger  anoon  right 
To  farther  me  with  alle  her  myght, 
And  helpe  in  worde  and  in  dede, 
For  welle  they  saugh  that  it  was  nede. 
First  of  hir  grace  dame  Fraunchise 
Hath  taken  of  this  emprise : 
She  seide,  '  Daunger,  gret  wrong  ye  do 
To  worche  this  man  so  mych  woo, 
Or  pynen  hym  so  angerly, 
It  is  to  you  gret  villanye. 
I  can  not  see  why  ne  how 
That  he  hath  trespassed  ageyn  yon, 
Save  that  hoioveth  ;  wherfbre  ye  shulde 
The  more  in  cherete  of  hym  holde. 
The  force  of  love  makith  hym  do  this; 
Who  wolde  hym  blame  he  dide  amysf 

I  TUemm  appears  to  be  a  mistake  for  that,    the  original  It— • 
*  Tant  fi*  qu'il  a  certainement 
Veu  a  mon  coutentement, 
Qu'  Amor  xnalement  me  juftise, 
Kt  qu'il  n'i  a  |K)int  de  faintise 
En  moi,  ni  dc  de»loiaute7 
1  Tlila  line  it  obscare,  and  probably  corrupt.    The  original  throwi 
no  Ug'it  upon  it : — 

'  NI  ot  oncquet  pint  retpitie? 
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He  leseth  more  than  ye  may  do; 

His  peyne  is  harde,  ye  may  see,  lo ! 

And  Love  in  no  wise  wokle  consente 

That  he l  have  power  to  repente ; 

For  though  that  qnyk  ye  wolde  hym  sloo, 

Fro  Lovo  his  hcrte  may  not  goa 

Now,  swete  sir,  is  it*  youre  ese 

Hym  for  to  angre  or  disese) 

Alias,  what  may  it  you  avaunce 

To  done  to  hym  so  gret  grevaunce? 

What  worship  is  it  atjayn  hym  take, 

Or  on  youre  man  a  werre  make,* 

Sith  he  so  lowly  every  wise 

Is  redy,  as  ye  lust  devise  ? 

If  Love  hath  caught  hym  in  his  lace, 

You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas, 

And  ben  youre  suget  at  your  wille, 

Shulde  ye  thertbre  willen  hym  ille? 

Ye  shulde  hym  spare  more  alle  oute, 

Than  hym  that  is  bothe  proude  and  stoute. 

Curtesie  wole  that  ye  socour 

Hem  that  ben  meke  uadir  youre  cure. 

His  herte  is  hard  that  wole  not  meke, 

Whanne  men  of  mekenesse  hym  biseke.' 

'That  is  certeyn,'  seide  Pite; 
1  We  se  ofte  that  humilite, 
Bothe  ire,  and  also  felonye 
Venquyssheth,  and  also  melencolye; 


l  The  MS.  read*  f/e;  but  he  U  necessary  for  the  mum,  and  It  sap. 
ported  by  the  original:— 

*  Plus  i  pert-il  que  Tons  no  faitea, 
Qu'il  en  a  maintes  point*  traitea; 
ftles  Amor  ne  veut  con«entir 
Que  U  a'en  puisee  repentir.' 

«  The  MS.  reads  U  is;  but  is  it  is  evidently  the  tree  reading.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  nothing  in  the  original  answering  to  this  couplet, 
to  serve  as  a  guide. 

*  That  is,  *  What  honour  is  it  to  you  to  take  part  against  him,  or  to 
make  war  on  your  own  vassal? 
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To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
Is1  cruelte  and  wikkednesse. 
Wherfore  I  pray  you,  sir  Daungere, 
For  to  mayntene  no  lenger  heere 
Such  cruel  werre  agayn  youre  man, 
As  hooly  youres  as  ever  he1  can; 
Nor  that  ye  worchen  no  more  woo 
Upon  this  caytif  that  langwisshith  soo, 
Which  wole  no  more  to  yon  trespass*, 
But  putte  hym  lioolly  in  youre  grace. 
His  offense  ne  was  but  lite; 
The  God  of  Love  it  was  to  wite,s 
That  he  youre  thralle  so  gretly  is, 
And  if  ye  harme  hym,  ye  done  amys; 
For  he  hath  hadde  fulle  hard  pennaunce, 
Sith  that  ye  refte  hym  thaqueyntaunce 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joye, 
Which  alle  hise  peynes  myght  acoye. 
He  was  biforn  anoyed  sore, 
But  thnnne  ye  doubled  hym  welle  more; 
For  he  of  blis  hath  ben  fulle  bare, 
Sith  Bialacoil  was  fro  hym  fare. 
Love  hath  to  hym  gret  distresse, 
He  hath  no  nede  of  more  duresse, 
Voideth  from  hym  your  ire,  I  rede; 
Ye  may  not  wynncn  in  this  dede. 
Makith  Bialacoil  repeire  ageyn, 
And  haveth  ]>ite  upon  his  peyne; 
For  Fraunchise  wole,  and  I  Pite, 
That  mercyful  to  hym  ye  be ; 
And  sith  that  she  and  I  accorde, 
Have  upon  hym  misericorde ; 


>  The  MS.  reads  tJJs,  which  is  nonsense.    It  is  required  by  the  en» 
text,  end  is  supported  by  the  original:— 

'  Et  qoand  trop  dure  Pengrestitf, 
C'est  fclonnie  ct  xnavestie*.' 
*  The  MS.  reads  ye,  which  is  evidently  s  mere  clerical  error. 

>  That  is,  *  It  was  proper  to  blame  the  God  of  Love  for  it/ 
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For  I  you  pray,  and  eke  moueste, 
Nought  to  refusen  oure  requeste ; 
For  he  is  hard  and  felle  of  thought, 
That  for  us  twoo  wole  do  right  nought/ 

Daunger  ne  myght  no  more  endure, 
He  mekede  hym  unto  mesure. 

'  I  wole  in  no  wise/  scith  Daungere, 

•  Denye  that  ye  have  asked  hcere; 
It  were  to  gret  uncurtesie. 

I  wole  ye  have  the  companye 
Of  Bialacoil,  as  ye  devise ; 
I  wole  hym  lette  in  no  wise/ 

To  Bialacoil  thanne  wente  in  high 
Fraunchise,  and  seide  fulle  curteislyo:— 

*  Ye  have  to  longe  be  deignous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  daungerous,1 
Fro  him  to  withdrawe  your  presence, 
Which  hath  do  to  him  grete  offence, 
That  ye  not  wolde  upon  him  see; 
Wherfore  a  sorweful  man  is  he. 
Shape  ye  to  paye  him,  and  to  plese, 
Of  my  love  if  ye  wolle  have  ese. 
Folfille  his  wille,  sith  that  ye  knowe 
Daunger  is  daunted  and  broughte  lowc 
Thurgh  help  of  me  and  of  Pite ; 

You  dare  no  more  aferde  be.' 

*  I  shalle  do  right  as  ye  wille,* 
Saith  Bialacoil,  *  for  it  is  ski  lie, 
Sith  Daunger  wol  that  it  so  be.' 
Than  Fraunchise  hath  hym  sente  to  me, 

Bialacoil  at  the  bigynnyng 
Salued  me  in  his  comyng. 
No  straungenesse  was  in  him  Bene, 
No  more  than  he  hadde  wrathed  bene. 
As  faire  semblaunt  thanne  shewed  he  me, 
And  goodly,  as  aforn  didde  he ; 

1  Here  two  leare*  of  the  MS.  are  lott,  and  the  text  la  takes  from 
Bpeght. 
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And  by  the  honde,  without  doute, 

Withynne  the  hay  right  alle  abonte. 

He  ladde  me,  with  right  good  chere, 

Alle  enviroun  the  vergere, 

That  DauDger  had  me  chased  fta 

Now  have  I  leve  over  alle  to  goo; 

Now  am  I  raised,  at  my  devys, 

Fro  helle  onto  paradys. 

Thus  Bialacoil  of  gentilnesse 

With  alle  his  peyne  and  besinesse, 

Hath  shewed  me  oonly  of  grace 

The  estres  of  the  swote  place. 

I  saw  the  rose  whanne  I  was  nigh, 

Was  greater  woxen,  and  more  high, 

Fressh,  rody,  and  faire  of  hewe» 

Of  colour  ever  ilyche  newe. 

And  whanne  I  hadde  it  longe  sene, 

I  saugh  that  thurgh  the  leves  grene 

The  rose  sprcdde  to  spannishyng;1 

To  sene  it  was  a  goodly  thyng. 

But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede, 

That  men  withynne  myght  knowe  the  sede; 

For  it  coverte  was  and  close 

Bothe  with  the  leves  and  with  the  rose. 

The  stalk  was  evene  and  grene  upright, 

It  was  theron  a  goodly  sight; 

And  wel  the  bettre,  without  wene, 

For  the  sede  was  not  sene. 

Ful  faire  it  spradde,  the  god  of  blesse,* 

For  sych  another,  as  I  gesse, 

Aforn  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeyle. 

I  was  aba  wed  for  merveile, 

For  evere  the  fairer  that  it  was, 

The  more  I  am  bounden  in  Loves  laas. 


1  This  is  a  word  of  French  origin,  being  derived  from 
expanding ;  the  modern  English  word  goes  back  to  the  original  Latin, 
cxpando. 

-  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  *  May  God  it  blesse.'    The  original  is 
Dien  la  ben&e.' 
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Longe  I  abode  there,  soth  to  seye. 
Til  BiaJacoil  I  gan  to  preye, 
Whanne  that  I  saugh  hyni  in  no  wise 
To  me  wernen  his  servise, 
That  he  me  wolde  graunte  a  thyng, 
Which  to  remembre  is  wel  fy ttyng ; 
This  is  to  seyn,  that  of  his  grace 
He  wolde  me  yeve  leisure  and  space 
To  me  that  was  so  desirous 
To  have  a  kissyng  precious 
Of  the  goodly  fresh  rose, 
That  so  swctely  sinollith  in  my  nose; 
*  For  if  it  you  displesed  nought, 
I  wole  gladly,  as  I  have  sought* 
Have  a  Iris  therof  freely 
Ofyoureyeft;  for  certeynely 
I  wole  none  have  but  by  your  leve, 
So  loth  me  were  you  for  to  grove.' 
He  seide,  '  Freend,  so  God  me  spede, 
Of  Chastite  I  have  sich  drede, 
Thou  sholdest  not  werned  be  for  me, 
But  I  dare  not  for  Chastite. 
Ageyn  hir  dare  I  not  mysdo, 
For  alwey  biddith  she  me  soo 
To  yeve  no  lover  leve  to  kisse; 
For  who  therto  may  wynnen,  ywysse 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  prey 
May  lyve  in  hope  to  gette  som  day. 
For  who  so  kissyng  may  atteyne, 
Of  loves  peyne  hath,  soth  to  seyne, 
The  beste  and  nioste  avenaunt, 
And  ernest  of  the  reinenaunt.' 

Of  his  answere  I  sighed  sore ; 
I  durst  assaye  hym  tho  no  more, 
I  hadde  sich  drede  to  greve  hym  ay 
A  man  ahulde  not  to  moche  assaye 
To  chafe  his  freend  out  of  mesure, 
Nor  put  his  lyf  in  aventure; 
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For  no  man  at  the  firste  stroke 
Ke  may  not  felle  doun  an  oke; 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wyne, 
Til  grapes  be1  ripe  and  welle  afyne, 
Be  sore  empressid,  I  yon  ensure. 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure. 
But  I  forpeyned  wonder  strong*, 
Though  that  I  aboode  right  longe 
Afbir  the  kis,  in  peyne  and  woo, 
Sith  I  to  kis  desired  boo  : 
Tille  that,  rewyng  on  my  distresse, 
Ther  come  Venus  the  goddesse, 
Which  ay  werieth  Chastite, 
Came  of  hir  grace  to  soccoure  me, 
Whos  myght  is  knowe  ferre  and  wide, 
For  she  is  modir  of  Cupide, 
The  God  of  Love,  blynde  as  stoon, 
That  helpith  lovers  many  oon. 
This  lady  brought  in  hir  right  honde 
Of  brennyng  fyre  a  hlasyng  bronde; 
Wherof  the  fla-wme  and  hoote  fire 
Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 
Of  love  brought,  and  sore  hette, 
And  in  hir  servise  her  herte  ysette." 
This  lady  was  of  good  entaile,* 
Right  wondirfulle  of  apparayle; 

.  ■  B*  b  hen  redundant,  and  spoils  the  sense.    The  original  is— 

I  *  Voua  saves  bicn  qu'au  premier  cop 

Ne  cope-1'en  mie  le  chesne ; 
Ke  Ten  n'a  pas  le  vin  de  1'esne, 
Taut  que  li  pre*«oirs  *ont  estrois.' 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  *  We  cannot  hare  the  wine  until  the 
grapes  be  rii»e,  and  finally  (afyne)  well  and  sore  pressed,  and  drawn 
«rat  of  the  pressure.'    To  this  pressure  of  the  ffrai«s  is  compared  tin, 
tribulation  of  the  lover.    At  this  line  the  31 S.  resumes. 

*  The  MS.  reads  it  sette,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  yvetts 
The  original  ie— 

'  Ele  tint  un  brandon  flammant 
En  sa  main  destre,  dont  In  1 
A  e>chaufle  maiute  dame.* 

*  ITune  belle  taille,  of  a  fine  figure. 
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By  hir  at  tyre  so  bright  and  shene, 
Men  my ght  perccy  ve  welle,  and  &eue, 
She  was  not  of  religion n.1 
Nor  I  nelle  make  mencioun 
Nor  of  rot>e,  nor  of  tivsour, 
Of  broche,  net t hir  of  hir  riche  attour:* 
Ne  of  hir  gird i He  aboute  hir  side, 
For  that  I  nylle  not  long  abide. 
But  knowith  wel,  that  certeynly 
She  was  araied  richely. 
Devoyde  of  pruyde  certeyn  she  was; 
To  Bialacoil  she  wente  apas, 
And  to  hym  shortly  in  a  clause 
She  seide :  '  Sir,  what  is  the  cause 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungerous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  deynous, 
To  graunte  hym  no  thyng  but  a  kissel 
To  worne  it  hym  ye  done  aniysse, 
8ith  welle  ye  wote,  how  that  he 
Is  Loves  servaunt,  as  ye  may  see, 
And  hath  beaute,  wherthrough  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  blis. 
How  he  is  semely  biholde  and  see, 
How  he  is  faire,  how  he  is  free, 
How  he  is  swoote  and  debonaire, 
Of  age  yonge,  lusty,  and  faire. 
There  is  no  lady  so  hawteyne, 
Ducbesse,  countesse,  ne  chasteleyne, 
That  I  nolde  holde  hir  ungoodly, 
For  to  refuse  hym  outterly. 
His  breth  is  also  good  and  swete, 
And  eke  his  lippis  rody,  and  mete 
Oonly  to  pleyne,  and  to  kisse. 
Graunte  hym  a  kis,  of  gentilnysse! 
His  teth  am  also  white  and  dene; 
Me  thenkith  wrong  withouten  wene, 

1  That  if,  *  That  the  did  not  belong  to  *  religion*  order.* 
>  The  original  is  ator,  which  M.  Meon  expleina 
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If  ye  now  worne  hym,  trustith  me, 
To  graunte  that  a  kis  have  he. 
The  lasse  ye  holpe  hym  that  ye  haste, 
And  the  more  tyme  shul  ye  waste.'1 
Whanne  the  flawme  of  the  verry  bronde 
That  Venus  brought  in  hir  right  hondo, 
Hadde  Bialacoil  with  hete  smete, 
Anoou  he  baddc  me,  wi  thou  ten  lette, 
Grauntede  to  me  the  rose  kisse. 
Thanne  of  my  peyne  I  gan  to  lyase. 
And  to  the  rose  anoon  wente  I, 
And  kisside  it  fulle  feithfully. 
Thar  no  man  aske  if  I  was  blithe;1 
Whanne  the  savour  soft  and  lythe 
Stroke  to  myn  herte  withoute  more, 
And  me  ale<;ged  of  my  sore. 
So  was  I  fulle  of  joye  and  bliss* 
It  is  faire  sich  a  flour  to  kisse, 
It  was  so  swoote  and  saverous. 
I  myght  not  be  so  angwisshous, 
That  I  mote  glad  and  joly  be, 
Whanne  that  I  remembre  me. 
Yit  ever  among,  sothly  to  seyne, 
I  sufire  noye  and  moche  peyne. 

The  see  may  never  be  so  stille, 
That  with  a  litel  wynde  it  wille 
Overwhelme  and  turne  also, 
As  it  were  wootle,  in  wawis  goa 
Aflir  the  calme  the  trouble  soune 
Mote  iolowe,  and  chaunge  as  the  moono. 


1  At  the  couplet  stands,  It  is  unintelligible.    Perhaps  we  ought  to 
read— 

•  The  lasse  to  helpe  hym  that  ye  haste 
The  more  tyme  shul  ye  waste.' 

Tliis  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  original : — 

•  Car  taut  cum  vous  plus  at  end  res 
Tant  plus  saches  de  tens  perdres.* 

*  That  is.  '  No  man  need  £thar]  ask/  Ac. 

vol.  nr.  k 
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Right  so  farith  Love,  that  selde1  in  oon 
Iloldith  his  anker;  for  ri^ht  anoon 
Whanne  they  in  ese  wene  beste  to  lyve. 
They  ben  with  tempest  alle  iordryvc. 
Who  serveth  Love,  can  telle  of  woo, 
The  stoundemele  joie  mote  overgoo. 
Now  he  hurteth,  and  now  he  cureth, 
For  selde3  in  oo  poynt  Love  endure tk. 

Now  is  it  right  me  to  precede, 
How  Shame  gan  medle  aud  take  hede, 
Thurgh  whom  felle  angres  I  have  haddc ; 
And  how  the  3trong  wallo  was  maad, 
And  the  caste  He  of  brede  and  lengthe, 
That  God  of  Love  wanne  with  his  strength* 
Alle  this  in  romance3  wille  I  sette, 
And  for  no  thyng  no  wille  I  lette, 
So  that  it  lykyng  to  hir  be, 
That  is  the  Hour  of  bcaute; 
For  she  may  best  my  labour  quyte, 
That  I  for  hir  love  shal  endite. 

Wikkid-Tunge,4  that  the  covyne 
Of  every  lover  can  devyne 
Worste,  and  addith  more  somdelle, 
For  Wikkid-Tunge  seith  never  welle, 
To  me  ward  bare  he  right  gret  hate, 
Espiyng  me  crly  and  late, 
Tille  he  hath  sene  the  gret  chere 
Of  Bialacoil  and  me  ii'ere. 


>  The  MS.  reads  pdcUt  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  tor  teUk, 
8pepht's  reading. 

*  This  passage  appears  to  be  Imitated  In  Tkt  Knightu  TbJe. — See 
fcL  I.  p.  x  37. 

*  Romance  in  the  original  Is  Vestoirt.  Romance  originally  denoted 
the  language  in  which  the  work  was  written ;  and  as  the  earliest  com- 
positions in  the  corrupt  Roman,  or  French,  were  metrical  historic. 
It  was  at  first  appropriated  to  them;  until  at  length,  when  these 
histories  were  exchanged  for  works  of  extravagant  fiction,  it  came  to 
be  applied  exclutrelr  to  this  species  of  composition.— See  vol.  ill.  p.  ft, 
note  j. 

«  In  the  original  Wiklid-Tungt  is  UaU-Bouciu. 
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He  myght  not  his  tunge  withstand* 

Worse  to  report  than  he  fonde, 

Be  was  so  fulle  of  cursed  rage; 

It  satte  hym  welle  of  his  lynage, 

For  hym  an  irish1  womman  bare. 

His  tunge  was  fyled  sharpe,  and  squaroi 

Poignaunt  and  right  kervyng, 

And  wonder  bitter  in  spekyng. 

For  whanne  that  he  me  gan  espie, 

He  swoore,  affermyng  sikirlye, 

Bitwene  Bialacoil  and  me 

Was  yvel  aquayntaunce  and  prive. 

He  spak  therof  so  folilye, 

That  he  awakide  Jelousye; 

Which  alle  afrayed  in  his  risyng, 

Whanne  that  he  herd  janglyng, 

He  ran  anoon  as  he  were  woode 

To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stode; 

Whicli  haddc  lever  in  this  caas 

Have  ben  at  Keynes  or  Amyas;1 

For  foot-hoot  in  his  felonye, 

To  hym  thus  seido  Jclousie : — 

'Why  hast  thou  ben  so  nccligent, 

To  kepen,  whanne  I  was  absent. 

This  verger  hcere  left  in  thi  wardef 

To  me  thou  haddist  no  rewarde, 

To  truste  (to  thy  cojifusioun) 

Hym  this,  to  whom  snspuccioun 

I  have  right  gret,  for  it  is  node; 

It  is  welle  shewed  by  the  dede. 

Grete  faute  in  thee  now  have  I  founde; 

By  God,  anoon  thou  shalt  be  bounde, 

•  JHsAdocs  not  here  denote  the  lady*  u  lion,  but  her  disposition, 
««  being  given  to  tre.    The  original  h — 

•  QuMl  lb.  fllz  d'nne  vh-llo  »>•*'.• 

*  In  the  original  Ettampe*  ind  Meaux  are  tltc  places  specified:— 

*  Ele  court  comme  d«*vw» 

Vers  Bel-Acueil.qui  vn-*t  minus 
Estre  ft  Estampe*.  ou  *  .Mian*.' 
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And  fast  loken  in  a  tour, 

Withonte  refuyt  or  socoun 

For  £hanie  to  lunge  Lath  be  thee  froo; 

Over  soone  slie  was  agoo. 

Whanne  thou  hast  lost  bothe  drede  and  fetre, 

It  aenied  wel  she  was  not  heera. 

She  was  bi>y  in  no  wyse, 

To  kepe  thee  and  chastise, 

And  for  to  he!  pen  Chastite 

To  kepe  the  ro&er,  as  thenkirh  me. 

For  thanne  this  boy  kuave  so  boldely, 

Ke  sholde  not  have  be  hardy 

In  this  verge  hadde  such  game, 

Which  now  me  turneth  to  gret  shame.' 

Bialaooil  nyst  what  to  soy ; 
Fulle  fayn  he  wolde  have  tied  awey, 
For  feere  han  hidde,  nere  that  he 
Alle  sodeynly  toke1  hym  with  me. 
And  whanne  I  saugh  he  hadde  soo, 
This  Jelousie  take  us  twoo, 
I  was  astoned,  and  knewe  no  rede, 
But  fledde  awey  for  verrey  drede. 

Thanne  Shame  cam  forth  fulle  syniplyj 
She  wf-nto  have  trospaced  fulle  gretly; 
If  uiiibie  of  iiir  port,  and  made  it  symple> 
Weryng  a  vayle  in  stide  of  wymple, 
As  nonnys  don  in  her  abbey. 
Bycause  hir  herte  was  in  atfray, 
She  gan  to  speke  withynne  a  thro  we 
To  Jelousie,  right  wonder  lowe. 
First  of  his  grace  she  bysoughte, 
And  seide : — '  Sire,  ne  leveth  noughte 
Wikkid-Tunge,  that  fals  espie, 
Which  is  so  glad  to  feyne  and  lye. 
He  hath  you  maad,  thurgh  nateryn& 
On  Bialacoil  a  fab  lesyng. 


•  Tokt  here  meant  detect**. 
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His  falsnesse  is  not  now  anewe, 

It  is  to  long  that  he  hym  knewa 

This  is  not  the  first  day ; 

For  Wikkid-Tunge  hath  custome  ay, 

Tonge  folkis  to  bewreye, 

And  fals  lesyngcs  on  hem  lye. 

Tit  nevertheles  I  see  araonge, 

That  the  loigne1  it  is  so  longe 

Of  Bialacoil,  hertis  to  lure, 

Tn  Loves  servyse  for  to  endure, 

Drawyng  such  folk  hym  too, 

That  he  had  no  thyng  with  to  doo; 

But  in  sothnesse  I  trowe  nought, 

That  Bialacoil  hadde  ever  in  thought 

To  do  trespacc  or  vylonye; 

But  for*  his  modir  Curtesie 

Hath  taught  hym  ever  to  be 

Good  of  aqueyntaunce  and  pryve, 

For  he  loveth  noon  hcvyncsse, 

But  mirthe  and  pley,  and  alle  gladnesse, 

He  hateth  alle  trechours,* 

Soleyn  folk  and  en vyous ; 

For  yo  witen  how  that  he 

Wole  ever  glad  and  joyfullo  be 

Honestly  with  folk  to  pleye. 

I  have  be  negligent  in  good  feye 

To  chastise  him ;  therfoi*e  now  I 

Of  herte  crye  you  hecre  mercy, 

That  I  have  been  so  rccheles 

To  tamen  hym,  withouten  lees. 

Of  my  foly  I  me  repento ; 

Now  wole  I  hoole  sette  myn  entente 


9  Speght  reads  toffwe.  which  is  nonsense.    Loiwie  means,  litet  a!lft 
line,  or  tether ;  metaphorically,  liberty.     1  he  orfcin.il  i*— 
*  £mi«  f '.•110  cc  n'<*.*t  p:i  -  iM'.ncnn^e, 
1M-A        i\  ::  tv..j»  l,n-.  ;c  /.  ,'.j*y 

-  For  here  mean-  •  !•  -mi--: 

>  Trvcherous  is  probably  the  trite  reading. 
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To  kepe  bothe  lowe  and  stille, 
Bialacoil  to  do  youre  wille.' 
'  Shame,  Shame/  seyde  Jelousie, 
'  To  be  bytrasshed  gret  drede  have  L 
Leocherie.hath  ciombe  so  hye,  .'■••*• 

That  almoost  blered  is  myn'yhe;. 
No -wonder  is,  if  that  drede  have  L    . 
Over  alle  regnyth  Lecchery, 
Whos  myght  growith  nyght  and  day. 
Bothe  in  cloistre  and  in  abbey, 
Ohastite  is  werried  over  alle.1 
Therfore  I  wole  with  siker  walle 
Close  bothe  roses  and  roser. 
I  have  to  longe  in  this  maner 
Left  hem  unclosid  wilfully ; 
Wherfore  I  am  right  inwardly 
Sorowfulle  and  repcnte  me. 
But  now  they  shalle  no  lenger  be 
Unclosid;  and  yit  I  drede  sore, 
I  shalle  repente  ferthermore, 
For  the  game  goth  alle  amys. 
Counselle  I  must  newe,  ywys. 
I  have  to  longe  tristed  thee, 
But  now  it  shal  no  lenger  be} 
•  For  he  may  best,  in  every  cost, 
Disceyve  that  men  tristen  most 
I  see  wel  that  I  am  nygh  shent, 
But  if  I  sette  my  fulle  entent 
Remedy e  to  purvey e. 
Therfore  close  I  shalle  the  weye, 
From  hem  that  wole  the  rose  espye, 
And  come  to  wayte  me  vilonye, 

1  This  It  one  of  the  reflections  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  taatttotloiis 
Which  aocoants  for  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  this  poem. 

*  That  is,  *  From  those  who  come  to  lie  in  wait  to  do  ma  a  sham*.' 
The  original  is— 

*  Certes  ge  lor  clorrai  la  vole 
A  cenx  qui,  por  moi  conchier, 
Viennent  mes  roses  aspier.* 
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For,  in  good  feith  and  in  trouthe, 

T  wole  not  lette  for  no  slouthe, 

To  ly  ve  the  more  in  sikirnesse, 

Do  make  anoon  a  fortresae,1 

Thanne  close  the  roses  of  good  savour. 

In  myddis  shalle  I  make  a  tour 

To  putte  Bialacoil  in  priaoun, 

For  evere  I  drede  me  of  tresoun. 

I  trowe  I  shal  hym  kepe  so, 

That  he  shal  have  no  myght  to  goo 

Aboute  to  make  companye 

To  hem  that  thenke  of  vylanye; 

Ne  to  no  such  as  hath  ben  heere 

Aforn,  and  founde  in  hym  good  chere, 

Which  hau  assailed  hym  to  shende, 

And  with  her  trowandyse  to  blynde. 

A  foole  is  eyth  to  bigyle, 

But  may  I  lyve  a  litel  while, 

He  shal  forthenke  his  fair  semblaunt.* 

And  with  that  word  came  Drede  a  vaunt 
Which  was  abasshed,  and  in  gret  fere, 
Whanne  he  wiste  Jelousie  was  there. 
He  was  for  drede  in  such  affray, 
That  not  a  word  durst  he  say, 
But  qnakyng  stode  fulle  stille  aloone, 
Til  Jelousie  his  weye  was  gone, 
Save*  Shame,  that  him  not  forsoke; 
Bothe  Drede  and  she  ful  sore  quoke. 
That  at  last  Drede  abreyde, 
And  to  his  cosyn  Shame  seyde : 
*  Shame/  he  seide, '  in  sothfastnesse, 
To  me  it  is  gret  hevynesse, 
That  the  noyse  so  ferre  is  go, 
And  the  sclaundrc  of  us  twoo. 


1  The  construction  is,  '  In  order  to  live  in  greater  security,  I  will 
not,  for  any  sloth,  delay  [lete]  to  cause  a  fortress  to  be  made.'  The 
next  line  appears  to  be  corrupt. 

2  Have  refers  to  alone  in  the  line  next  but  one  before. 
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But  sith  that  it  is  byfalle, 

We  may  it  not  ageyn  calle, 

Whanne  onys  sproucjen  is  a  fame. 

For  many  a  yeer  withouten  blame 

We  han  ben,  aiAl  many  a  day, 

For  many  an  Aprille  and  mauy  a  May 

We  han  passed,  not  ashamed, 

Tille  Jelousie  hath  us  blamed 

Of  mystrust  and  susi>ecioun 

Causeles,  withoute  enchesouiL 

Go  we  to  Dauuger  hastily, 

And  late  us  she  we  hym  oj)enly, 

That  he  hath  not  aright  wrought, 

Whanne  that  he  sette  nought  his  thought 

To  kepe  better  the  purprise; 

In  his  doyng  he  is  not  wise. 

He  hath  to  us  do  gret  wroncje, 

That  hath  sulfred  now  so  longe 

Bialacoil  to  have  his  wille, 

AUe  his  lustes  to  fulfille. 

He  must  amende  it  utterly, 

Or  ellys  shalle  he  vilaynesly 

Exiled  be  out  of  this  londe; 

For  he  the  werre  may  not  withstonde 

Of  Jelousie,  nor  the  greef, 

Sith  Bialacoil  is  at  myscheef.' 

To  Daunger,  Shame,  and  Drede  anoon 
The  right  weye  ben  goon. 
The  cherle1  thei  fouuden  hem  aforn 
Liggyng  undir  an  hawethorn. 
Undir  his  heed  no  pilowe  was, 
But  in  the  stede  a  trusse  of  gras. 
He  slombred,  and  a  nappe  he  toke, 
Tylle  Shame  pitously  hym  shoke, 
And  grete  man  ace  on  hym  gan  make. 
*  Why  slepist  thou  whanne  thou  shulde  wake? 


i  The  original  is  Upawm. 
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Quod  Shame ;  '  thou  doist  us  vylanye ! 
Who  tristith  thee,  he  doth  folye, 
To  kepe  roses  or  bothoms, 
Whanne  thei  ben  faire  in  her  sesouna. 
Thou  art  woxe  to  familiere 
Where  thou  shulde  be  straunge  of  cher*, 
Stoute  of  thi  porte,  redy  to  greve. 
Thou  doist  gret  folye  for  to  leve 
Bialacoil  hereinne  to  calle 
The  yonder  man  to  shenden  us  alle. 
Though  that  thou  slepe,  we  may  here 
Of  Jelousie  gret  noyse  heer. 
-     Art  thou  now  late  I  rise  up  an  high, 
And  stoppe  sone  and  delyverly 
Alle  the  gappis  of  the  hay; 
Do  no  favour  I  thee  pray. 
It  fallith  no  thyng  to  thy  name, 
To  make  faire  semblaunt,  where  thou  maist  blame, 

'  If  Bialacoil  be  sweete  and  free, 
Dogged  and  felle  thou  shuldist  be; 
Froward  and  outerageous,  ywis ; 
A  cherl  ckauugeth  that  curteis  is. 
This  have  I  herd  ofte  in  seiyng, 
That  man  may  for  no  dauntyng 
Make  a  sperhauke  of  a  bosarde.1 
Alle  men  wole  holdo  thee  for  musarde, 
That  debonair  have  founden  thee, 
It  sittith  thee  nought  curteis  to  bo; 
To  do  men  plcsaunce  or  servise, 
In  thee  it  is  rccreaundise. 
Lete  thi  werkis  fer  and  nere 
Be  like  thi  name,  which  is  Daungere/ 

1  lhe  proverb  It  still  in  use  |n  France : — '  On  ne  saurait  faire  d'une 
base  un  epervier.'  #  The  buzzard  is  a  lazy,  cowardly  hawk,  feeding  on 
vermin,  and  utterly  unfit  for  falconry;  the  cpervivr,  or  sparrow-hawk, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  fierce  and  courageous,  for  it*  size,  of  all 
the  hawks,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  The  corresponding  proverb  in 
English  Is  not  so  refined :— 4  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear/  - 
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Thanne  alle  abawid  in  shewing, 

Anoon  spake  Drede,  right  thus  seiyug, 

And  seide,  '  Daunger,  I  drede  me. 

That  thou  no  wolt  bisy  be 

To  kepe  that  thou  hast  to  kepe ; 

Whanne  thou  shuldist  wake,  thou  art  aslepe. 

Thou  shalt  be  greved  certeynly, 

If  the  aspie  Jelousie, 

Or  if  he  fynde  thee  in  blame. 

He  hath  to  day  assailed  Shame, 

And  chased  awey,  with  gret  manace, 

Bialacoil  oute  of  this  place, 

And  swereth  shortly  that  he  shalle 

Enclose  hym  in  a  sturdy  walle; 

And  alle  is  for  thi  wikkednesse, 

For  that  thee  faileth  straungenessc. 

Thyne  herte  I  trowe  be  failed  alio; 

Thou  shalt  repente  in  specialle, 

If  Jelousie  the  sooth  knewe ; 

Thou  shalt  forthenke,  and  sore  re  we.' 

With  that  the  cherl  his  clubbe  gan  shake, 

Froun  yng  his  eyen  gan  to  make, 

And  hidous  chere;  as  man  in  rage, 

For  ire  he  brente  in  his  visage. 

Whanne  that  he  herd  hym  blamed  soo, 

He  seide, '  Oute  of  my  witte  I  goo ; 

To  be  discomfyt  I  have  gret  wrong©. 

Certis,  I  have  now  lyved  to  longe, 

Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  kepe; 

Alle  quykke  I  wolde  be  dolven  deepe,1 

If  ony  man  shal  more  repcire 

Into  this  gardyne  for  foule  or  faire. 

Myne  herte  for  ire  goth  afere,* 

That  I  lete  ony  entre  heere. 

»  Thaii*.  •  Would  that  I  might  be  boded  eita.  If  any  man/fte.- 
8ee  tol.  il.  pi  405,  note  i. 

•  Thatis,  'My  heart  beats  for  anger.* 
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I  have  do  folie  now  I  nee, 
But  now  it  shalle  amended  bee. 
Who  settith  foot  heere  ony  more, 
Truly  he  shalle  repcnte  it  sore ; 
For  no  man  moo  into  this  place 
Of  me  to  entre  shal  have  grace. 
Lever  I  hadde  with  swerdis  tweyne, 
Thurghoute  myne  herte,  in  every  veyne 
Perced  to  be,  with  many  a  wounde, 
Thanne  slouthe  shulde  in  me  be  founde. 
From  hennesforth,  by  nyght  or  day, 
I  shalle  defende  it  if  I  may 
Withouten  ony  excepcioun 
Of  ech  uianer  condicioun; 
And  if  I  it  ony  man  graunte, 
Holdeth  me  for  recreaunte.' 

Thanne  Daunger  on  his  feet  gan  stonde, 
And  hente  a  burdoun  in  his  honde. 
Wroth  in  his  ire  no  lefte  he  nought,1 
But  thurgh  the  verger  he  hath  sought, 
If  he  uiyght  fynde  hole  or  trace, 
Where  thurgh  that  me  mote  forth  by  pace, 
Or  ony  gappe,  he  dide  it  close, 
That  no  man  myght  tonche  a  rose 
Of  the  roser  alle  aboute ; 
He  shitteth  every  man  withoute. 

Thus  day  by  day  Daunger  is  wers,  _ 
More  wondirfulle  and  more  dyvers, 
And  feller  eke  than  evere  he  was; 
For  hym  fulle  oftc  I  synge  *  alias  I* 
For  I  ne  may  nought  thurgh  his  ire 
Recovere  that  I  moost  desire. 


»  The  meaning  Is,  •  In  Ms  ire  ho  did  not  cease  to  be  wroth.'    1* 
and  wrath  would  appear  at  first  right  to  be  synonymous;  but  the 
latter  may  imply  the  outward  mani rotation  of  rage  (courroux),  which 
does  not  necessarily  accompany  the  former.    The  original  is— 
*  Semblant  fit  d'estre  corrcctee.* 
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Myne  herte,  alias,  wole  bresfc  atwoo, 

For  Bialacoil  I  wratthed  soo. 

For  certeynly  in  every  membre 

I  quoke,  whanne  I  me  remembro 

Of  the  bothom,  which  I  wolde 

Fulle  ofte  a  day  sene  and  biholde. 

And  whanne  I  theuke  upon  the  kiase. 

And  how  mych  joye  and  blisse 

I  hadde  thurgh  the  savour  swete, 

For  wante  of  it  I  grone  and  grete. 

Me  thenkith  I  fele  yit  in  ray  nose1 

The  swete  savour  of  the  rose. 

And  now  I  woot  that  I  mote  goo 

So  fer  the  fresh  floures  froo, 

To  me  fulle  welcome  were  the  deth  ; 

Absens  therof,  alias,  me  sleeth ! 

For  whilom  with  this  rose,  alias, 

I  touched  nose,  mouth,  and  face; 

But  now  the  deth  I  must  abide. 

But*  Love  consente  another  tyde, 

That  onys  I  touche  may  and  kisse, 

I  trowe  my  peyne  shalie  never  lisse. 

Theron  isalle  my  coveitise, 

Which  brent  myn  herte  in  many  wiset 

Now  shal  repaire  agayn  sighinge, 

Long  wacche  on  nyghtis,  and  no  slepinge; 

Thought  in  wisshing,  torment,  and  woo, 

With  many  a  turnyng  to  and  froo, 

That  half  my  peyne  I  can  not  telle. 

For  I  am  fallen  into  helle, 

From  paradys  and  welthe,  the  more 

My  turment  greveth;*  more  and  more, 

i  The  poet  baa  not  rendered  this  passage  with  particular  happineai  of 
a:— 

•  Car  encor  al  06  ever  enclose 
La  douce  savour  de  la  Rose.' 
*  Art  here  means  unless. 

J  That  is,  *  Inasmuch  as  I  am  fallen  Into  hell  from  paradise  tad 
wealth,  to  much  the  more  my  torment  grieveth  me.' 
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Anoieth  now  the  bittirnesse, 
That  I  toforn  bave  felt  swetnesse.1 
And  Wikkid-Tunge,  thurgli  his  falshed* 
Gauseth  alle  my  woo  and  drede. 
On  me  he  leieth  a  pitous  charge, 
Bicauso  his  tunge  was  to  large. 
.Now  it  is  tyme  shortly  that  I 
Telle  you  som  thyng  of  Jelonaie, 
That  was  in  gret  suspecioun, 
Aboute  hym  lefte  he  no  masoun, 
That  stoon  coude  leye,  ne  querrour, 
He  hirede  hem  to  make  a  tour. 
And  first,  the  roses  for  to  kepe, 
Abonte  hem  made  he  a  diche  deepe. 
Bight  wondir  large,  and  also  broode; 
Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stoon  a  sturdy  walle, 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  alle, 
And  right  grete  thikkenesse  eke  it  bam 
Aboute  it  was  founded  square 
An  hundred  iademe  on  every  side, 
It  was  alle  liche  longe  and  wide. 
Lest  ony  tyme  it  were  assayled, 
Ful  wel  aboute  it  was  hatayled; 
And  rounde  enviroun  eke  were  sette 
Ful  many  a  riche  and  faire  touretta 
At  every  corner  of  this  walle 
Was  sette  a  tour  fulle  pryncipalle ; 
And  everich  hadde,  withoute  fable, 
A  portecc»lys  defensable 
To  kepe  of  enemyes,  and  to  greve, 
That  there  her  force  wolde  preve. 
And  eke  amydde  this  purprise 
Was  maad  a  tour  of  gret  maistrise; 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight, 
Large  and  wide,  and  of  gret  myght, 

1  This  comparison  between  former  happiness  and  present  misery  li 
not  in  the  original. 
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They  dredde  noon  assaut, 
Of  gynne,  giinne,  nor  skaftaut.1 
The  temprure  of  the  mortere 
Was  maad  of  licour  wonder  dere ; 
Of  quykke  lyme  persant  and  egre, 
The  which  was  tempred  with  vynegre.1 
The  stoon  was  hard  of  ademaunt, 
Wherof  tliey  made  the  foundement. 
The  tour  was  rounde  maad  in  compas ; 
In  alle  this  world  no  riccher  was, 


1  Gynme  means  an  engine  of  war.  There  were  several  kinds,  some 
ceiled  petrariss,  otliers  mangonel*.— See  rot  It  p.  ess,  note  i.  In 
ike  Houm  qf  lttm«,  also,  allu4vn  fai  made  to  the  u«s  of  gunnery  — /». 
p.  jco,  note  1.  The  tkaffaut,  or  scaffold,  was  a  kind  of  engine  which 
was  wheeled  to  the  walls,  and  by  means  of  which  the  soldier  could  fight 
on  sn  equality  with  the  besieged,  or  under  corer  of  which  they  worked 
the  battering-nun. 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Hi«t.  of  Scotland 
will  serve  to  illustrate  its  use :— *  The  Earl  of  SalUbury  then  com- 
manded his  engineers  to  bring  forward  to  the  assault  an  engine  of 
another  kind,  being  a  sort  of  wooden  shed  or  house,  rolled  forward  on 
wheels,  with  a  roof  of  peculiar  strength,  which,  from  resembling  the 
ridge  of  a  hog's  back,  occasioned  the  machine  to  be  called  a  sow.  This, 
according  to  the  old  mode  of  warfare,  was  thrust  close  up  to  the  walls  . 
of  a  besieged  castle  or  city,  and  served  to  protect  from  the  arrows  or 
atones  of  the  besieged  a  party  of  soldiers  placed  within  the  sow,  who, 
being  thus  defended,  were  in  the  meanwhile  employed  In  undermining 
the  wall.  When  the  Countess  of  March  saw  this  engine  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  she  called  out  to  the  Earl  of  SalUbury  in  deri- 
sion, and  making  a  kind  of  rhyme 

*  Beware,  Ifontagow, 
For  farrow  shall  thy  sow.' 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  signal,  and  a  huge  fragment  of  rock, 
which  hong  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  dropped  down  from  the 
wall  upon  the  sow.  whose  roof  was  thus  dashed  to  pieces.  Am  the 
English  soldiers  who  had  been  within  it  were  running  as  fast  ae  they 
could  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  arrows  and  stones  which  were  die* 
charged  on  them  from  the  wall,  Ulack  Agnes  called  out,  *  Behold  the 
litter  of  English  pigs.' '— HUt.  of  Scotland,  o.  xir. 

*  If  it  be  true  that  mortar  was  ever  In  the  middle  ages  tempered 
with  Tinegar,  the  superior  hardness  and  durability  of  the  concrete  of 
which  the  walls  of  old  churches  and  castles  are  composed  may  be 
accounted  for.  The  flint  churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  gene- 
rally built  of  rery  small  pebbles  imbedded  in  mortar  almost  as  hard 
as  the  dints  themselves ;  and,  in  the  rery  old  Norman  work  especially. 
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Ne  better  ordeiyned  therwithalle. 
Aboute  the  tour  was  maad  a  walle, 
So  that  bitwixt  that  and  the  tour, 
Roses  were  sette  of  swcte  savour. 
With  many  roses  that  thei  bere. 
And  eke  withynne  the  castelle  were 
Spryngoldea,  gunnes,  bows,  archers; 
And  eke  above  atte  corners 
Men  seyn  over  the  walle  stonde 
Grate  engynes,  who  were  nygh  honde; 
And  in  the  kernels  hceve  and  there, 
Of  arblasters  grete  pleute  were. 
Noon  annure  myght  her  stroke  withstonde, 
It  were  foly  to  precc  to  honde.1 
Withoute  the  diche  were  lystes  maade, 
With  walle  batayled  large  and  brude, 
For  men  and  horn  shulde  not  atteync 
To  neighe  the  dyche  over  the  pleyno. 
Thus  Jelouste  hath  enviroun 
Sette  aboute  his  garnysoun 
With  walle*  rounde,  aud  diche  de}«, 
Oonly  the  roser  for  to  kepe. 
And  Daunger  erly  and  late 
The  keyefi  kept  of  the  utter  gate, 
The  which  opencth  toward  the  eest. 
And  he  had«!e  with  bvm  atte  le^s; 
Thritty  servauntes  cchon  by  name, 
j                           That  other  gate  kepte  Shame, 
I  . 


even  tha  wans  which  are  faced  with  ashlar  are  found  to  be  really  in 
the  Inside  composed  of  concrete v  '• 

'  Asthi*  account  of  the  implements  of  war  in  the  middle  api*  i* 
Interesting,  the  original  is  here  given : — 

*  Dedans  le  chattel  ot  perricros  [potraiix,  litre  called  uprlngoltl.*] 

£t  engins  de  maintes  mnnierr*. 

Von*  poissies  les  inanpronniuii* 

Voir  par  desfus  les  creniuua ;  [kerne!*,  crenelles  or  battlement."  j 

FA  as  archiers  tout  entour 

*unt  les  arbalest  cs  a  tour, 

Qu'  armlure  n'i  puet  tanir.' 
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Which  openede,  as  it  was  couth, 
Toward  the  parte  of  the  south. 
Sergeauntes  assigned  were  hir  too 
Full  many,  hir  wille  for  to  doo. 

Tbanne  Dredo  liadde  in  hir  bailie   '-. 
The  kepyng  of  the  coneatablere, 
Toward  the  north,  I  uudirstonde, 
That  openyde  upon  the  lyft  honde, 
The  which  for  no  thyng  may  be  sure, 
But  if  she  doe  bisy  cure 
Erly  on  morowe  and  also  late, 
Strongly  to  shette  and  barre  the  gate. 
Of  every  thing  that  she  may  see, 
Drede  is  aferd,  wher  so  she  be; 
For  with  a  puff  of  litelle  wynde, 
Drede  is  astonyed  in  hir  myude. 
Therfore,  for  stelynge  of  the  rose,1 
I  rede  hir  nought  the  yate  unclose. 
A  foulis  flight  wulde  make  hir  flee, 
And  eke  a  shadowe  if  she  it  see. 

Thanne  Wikked-Tuuge  fulle  of  envye, 
With  soudiours  of  Normandye,' 
As  he  that  causeth  alle  the  Itate, 
Was  keper  of  the  fourthe  gate, 

1  •  For  stealing  of  the  rose,'  is  a  common  old  English  Idiom,  i 
lag,  *  for  fear  that  the  rose  should  he  stolen.'  Thu*.  in  Percy's  ballad 
of  Syr  Cauline,  a  lady  is  carried  *  fur  fyling  of  her  feet/  i.  e»,  for  fear 
her  feet  should  be  defiled. 

*  In  M.  Heon's  edition  this  line  is  different.    The  couplet  stands  thus : 
4  Male- Douche,  que  Diex  muadie* ! 
Qui  ne  pense  fors  a  boidleV 
In  a  note  he  says  :— •  Dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  manuscripta,  aa 
lien  de  ce  vers,  on  lit  celui-ci  :— 

*  Ot  sodders  de  Normandie, 
dans  d'autres  on  les  dit  de  Lombard  ie.    D'ou  Ton  peut  infercr  avec 
ralson  que  lea  anciens  copistes  prenoient  sou  vent  la  liberte  de  faira  lea 
changemens  qui  leur  plaisoient.' 

The  Norman  soldiers,  alternately  subjects  of  France  and  England K 
were  probably  regarded  by  the  French  with  all  the  virulence  of  hatred 
which  distinguishes  civil  discord.  Iliing  a  thoroughly  warlike  i 
they  were  also,  probably,  remarkable  for  their  insolence 
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And  also  to  the  tother  three, 

He  went  fulle  ofte  for  to  see. 

Whanne  his  lotte  was  to  wake  a  nyght, 

His  instrumentis  wolde  he  dight, 

For  to  blowe  and  make  so  wne, 

Ofte  thanno  he  hath  enchesoun; 

And  walken  oft  upon  the  walle, 

Corners  and  wikettis  over  alle 

Fulle  narwe  serchen  and  espie ; 

Though  he  nought  fonde,  yit  wold  he  lye. 

Discordaunt  ever  fro  armonye, 

And  (listened  from  melodie, 

Controve  he  wolde,  and  foule  fayle, 

With  hornepipes  of  Cornewaile. 

In  fioytes  made  he  discordaunce, 

And  in  his  musyk,  vith  myschaunce, 

He  wolde  seyn  with  notes  newe, 

That  he  fonde  no  womman  trewe, 

Ne  that  he  saugh  never  in  his  lyf, 

Unto  hir  husboude  a  trewe  wyf ; 

Ne  noon  so  ful  of  honeste, 

That  she  nyl  lauglie  and  mery  be, 

Whanne  that  she  hcreth,  or  may  espie, 

A  man  speken  of  leccherie. 

Everiche  of  hem  hath  sorame.vice; 

Con  is  dishonest,  another  is  nyce ; 

»  The  original  it — 

•  Unc  hore  dit  lfo  [laies]  et  dcscors, 
Et  sonne*  doux  de  cuntrovaille 
As  estivea  de  Cornoaille/ 

Ccmtroct  means,  of  cour>e.  to  compose  poetry,  whence  the  word  tro- 
bsitlor,  or  troubadour.  E*tirei  M.  Moon  interprets  trompittts.  nut 
the  poet  hontpipei,  nicsiniiiir,  pe.haps  some  kind  of  |«pe  made  of  horn. 
fornouaUle  is  a  district  of  Brittany,  not  the  Knirlisli  county,  a*  Warton 
Mipi>o*es.  Tlie  edition  which  he  us  d  ap|M*aM  10  have  read  rhnh  mraux  de 
<  <n-natux>lUi  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  thK  was  the  reading  of  the 
translator's  original,  and  that  he  wrote  rurN-pijics,  which  would  bt  tlM 
proper  trainunliou  of  thaUmcaux.    Thus  Virgil:— 

•  AJuiam  meditari?  avend: 
And  Sbakspeare  :— 

4  And  shepherds  pipe  on  oaUtk  straw$.* 

VOL.  !¥•  *■ 
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If  oon  be  fulle  of  vylanye, 
Another  hath  a  likerous  ighe; 
If  cone  be  fulle  of  wantonesse, 
Anotlier  is  a  chideresse. 

Thus  Wikked-Tunge,  (God  yeve  hym  shame !) 
Can  putt  hem  everychone  in  blame; 
\v  ithoute  desert1  and  causeles, 
He  lieth,  though  they  ben  giltles. 
I  have  pite  to  sene  the  sorwe, 
That  waketh  bothe  eve  and  morwe, 
To  inuocentis  doith  such  grevaunce ; 
I  pray  God  yeve  him  evel  chaunce, 
That  he  ever  so  bisie  is, 
Of  ony  womman  to  seyn  amys ! 

Eke  3elousie  God  confbunde  1 
That  hath  maad  a  tour  so  rounde, 
And  made  aboute  a  garisoun, 
So  sette  B.alacoil  in  prisoun; 
The  which  is  shette  there  in  the  tour, 
Fulle  longe  to  holde  there  sojour, 
There  for  to  ly  ve  in  penaunce. 
And  for  to  do  hym  more  grevaunce, 
Which*  hath  ordeyned  Jelousie, 
An  olde  vekke  for  to  espye 
The  nianer  of  his  governaunce ; 
The  which  devel,  in  hir  enfaunce 
Hadde  lerned  of  Loves  arte, 
And  of  his  pleyes  toke  hir  parte; 
She  was  except8  in  his  servise.  • 
She  knewe  eche  wrenche  and  every  gise 
Of  love,  and  every  wile, 
It  was  harder  hir  to  gile. 

1  For  desert,  the  MS.  reads  <Iis*ait,  probably  a  clerical  error. 

*  This  line  appears  to  be  corrupt ;  which  has  no  antecedent.  IFItich 
may  mean,  however,  what  (see  vol.  i.  p.  175,  uote  i) ;  and  the  con- 
struction would  then  be,  *  Which  {what]  an  olde  vekke  hath  Jalousie) 
ordained  I*  *c. 

'  The  printed  editions  eaad  «cp*ri;  be*  accept  is  probably  right, 
meaning  accepted. 
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Of  Bealacoil  she  toke  ay  hede, 
That  evere  he  lyveth  in  woo  and  drede. 
He  kepte  hym  koy  and  eke  prive, 
Lest  in  hym  she  hadde  see 
Ony  foly  countenaunoe, 
For  she  knewe  alle  the  olde  daunoe.1 
And  affcir  this,  whanne  Jelousie 
Hadde  Bealacoil  in  his  baillie, 
And  shette  hyin  up  that  was  so  fre» 
For  seure  of  hym  he  wolde  be, 
He  trasteth  sore  in  his  castelle; 
The  stronge  werk  hym  liketh  welle. 
He  dradde  nat  that  no  glotouns 
Shulde  stele  his  roses  or  bothoms. 
The  roses  weren  assured  alle 
Defenoed  with  the  stronge  walla* 
Now  Jelousie  fulle  wel  may  be 
Of  drede  devoide  in  liberte, 
Whether  that  he  slepe  or  wake; 
For  of  his  roses  may  noon  be  take. 
But  I,  alias,  now  morne  shalle; 
Bicause  I  was  withoute  the  walle, 
Fulle  moche  doole  and  moone  I  made. 
Who  hadde  wist  what  woo  I  hadde, 
I  trowe  he  wolde  have  had  pite. 
Love  too  deere  had  soolde  to  me 
The  good -that -of  his  love- hadde  L 
I  wente  aboute  it  alle  queyntly ; 
But  now  thurgh  doublyng  of  my  peyne 
I  see  he  wolde  it  selle  agcyne, 
And  me  a  newe  bargeynu  leere, 
The  which  alle  oute  the  more  is  deere, 
For  the  solace  that  I  have  lorn, 
Thanne  I  hadde  it  never  aforn. 


1  ThSf  Is  a  French  expression.    The  original  la:— 
*  Qu'  ele  tcet  tonte  la  vielle  dance/ 

L  2 
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Certayn  I  am  ful  like  indeede 

To  hym  that  caste  in  erthe  his  seed* 

And  hath  joie  of  the  newe  spryng, 

Whanne  it  greneth  in  the  gynnyng, 

And  is  also  fairo  aud  fresh  of  flour, 

Lusty  to  seen,  swoote  of  odour. 

But  er  he  it  in  his  sheves  shere, 

May  falle  a  weder  that  shal  it  dere, 

And  make  it  to  fade  and  falle, 

The  stalke,  the  greyne,  and  noures  alle; 

That  to  the  tylyers  is  fordone 

The  hope  that  he  hadde  to  soone. 

T  drede  certeyn  that  so  fare  I ; 

For  hope  and  travaile  aikerlye 

Ben  me  byraft  alle  with  a  storme; 

The  floure  nel  seeden  of  my  corne. 

For  Love  hath  so  avaunced  me, 

Whanne  I  bigan  my  pryvite 

To  Bialacoil  alle  for  to  telle, 

Whom  I  ne  fonde  froward  ne  felle, 

But  toke  agree  alle  hool  my  play ; 

But  Love  is  of  so  hard  assay, 

That  alle  at  oonys  he  reved  me, 

Whanne  I  wente1  best  aboven  to  have  b«t 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 

That  chaungeth  ofte,  and  nyl  con  tune/ 

Which  whilom  wole  on  folk  smyle, 

And  glowmbe  on  hem  another  while; 

Now  freend,  now  foo,  shalt*'  hir  feele,  - 

For  a  twynklyng  tourne  hir  wheele. 

She  can  writhe  hir  heed  awey, 

This  is  the  concours  of  hir  pley j 

She  canne  arise  that  doth  morne, 

And  whirle  adown,  and  overturne 

s  WmU  Is  the  preterite  tense  of  to  weene,  to  think. 

*  ▲  Tloient  poetical  licence  for  continue, 

«  Tkou  ia  nndentuod,  and  is  probably  omitted  by  saietsJw 
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Who  sittith  hieghst,  bat  as  hir  lost; 
A  foole  ia  he  that  wole  hir  trust 
For  it  is  I  that  am  come  down 
Thurgh  change  and  revolucioun ! 
Sith  Bealacoil  mote  fro  me  twynne, 
Shette  in  her  prisoun  yonde  withynne, 
His  absence  at  myn  herte  I  fele; 
For  alle  my  joye  and  alle  mjme  hele 
Was  in  hym  and  in  the  rose, 
That  but  you  wol,  which  hym  doth  close, 
Opene,  that  I  may  him  see, 
Love  nyl  that  I  cured  be 
Of  the  peynes  that  I  endure, 
Nor  of  my  cruel  aventure. 

A,  Bialacoil,  myn  owne  deere ! 
Though  thou  be  now  a  prisonere, 
Keepe  atte  leste  thyne  herte  to  me, 
And  suffre  not  that  it  daunted  be, 
Ne  late  not  Jelousie  in  his  rage, 
Fatten  thine  herte  in  no  servage. 
Although  he  chastice  thee  withoute, 
And  make  thy  body  unto  hym  loute, 
Have  herte  as  hard  as  dyamaunt, 
Stedefast,  and  nought  pUaunt. 
In  prisoun  though  thi  body  be 
At  large  kepe  thyne  herte  free.1 
A  trewe  herte  wole  not  plie 
'For  ho  mariace  that  it  may  drye.* 
If  Jelousie  doth  thee  payne, 
Quyte  hym  his  while  thus  agayne, 
To  venge  thee  atte  leest  in  thought, 
If  other  way  thou  maist  nought; 


i  Thi*  pn«age  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  beaatifol  terse*  in 
Percyi  ReHqtiea,  entitled  Loyalty  Coitftud. 
•  M.  Mfen  illustrate*  this  passage  with  the  medieval  prowb  :— 
« Qui  plus  oaatigat,  plus  amore  Hgat/ 
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And  in  this  wise  sotilly 

Worche,  and  wynne  thy  maistric. 

But  yit  I  am  iu  grct  affray, 

Lest  thou  do  not  as  I  say ; 

I  drede  thou  canst  me  gret  maugre,1 

Tliat  thou  emprisoned  art  for  me;  i 

But  that  not  for  my  trespas,  | 

For  thurgh  me  never  discovred  wa« 

Yit  thyng  that  ought  be  secree. 

Wei  more  anoy  is  in  me, 

Than  is  in  thee  of  this  myschaunce; 

For  I  endure  more  harde  penaunce 

Than  ony  can  seyne  or  thynke, 

That  for  the  sorwe  almost  I  synke.  ' 

Whanne  I  remembre  me  of  my  woo, 

Fulle  nygh  out  of  my  witt  I  goo. 

Inward  myn  herte  I  feele  blede, 

For  comfortles  the  deth  I  drede. 

Owe  I  not  wel  to  have  distresse, 

Whanne  fals,'  thurgh  hir  wikkednesie. 

And  traitours,  that  arn  envyous, 

To  noyen  me  be  so  coragious? 

A,  Bialacoil !  fulle  wel  I  see, 
That  they  hem  shape  to  diseeyve  thee, 
To  make  thee  buxom  to  her  lawe, 
And  with  her  corde  thee  to  drawe 
Where  so  hem  lust,  right  at  her  wille; 
I  drede  they  have  thee  brought  thertille. 
Withoute  comfort,  the  thought  me  sleet h;  I 

This  game  wole  brynge  me  to  my  deth* 
For  if  youre  good  wille  I  leese, 
I  mote  be  deed ;  I  may  not  chese. 
And  if  that  thou  foryete  me, 
Myne  herte  shal  nevere  in  likyng  be; 

'  This  ii  a  literal  rendering  of  the  idiom  in  the  original  a— 

*  Ains  crient  que  mal  gre  me  »*veV 
i  Ptnont  ii  here  understood  to  agree  withfaU. 
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Nor  elleswhere  fynde  solace, 
If  T  be  putt  out  of  your  grace, 
As  it  shal  never  been,  I  hope ; 
Thanne  shulde  I  fklle  in  wanhope.1 

Alias,  in  wanhope — nay,  par  dee  1 
For  I  wole  never  dispeired  be. 
If  Hope  me  faile,  thanne  am  I 
Ungracious  and  unworthy; 
In  Hope  I  wole  comforted  be, 
For  Love,  whanne  he  bitaught  hir  me, 
Seide,  that  Hope,  where  so  I  goo, 
Shulde  ay  be  reles  to  my  woo. 

But  what  and  she  my  baalis  beete," 
And  be  to  me  curtcis  and  sweetel 
She  is  in  no  thyng  fulle  certcyne. 
Lovers  she  putt  in  fulle  gret  peyne, 
And  makith  hem  with  woo  to  deele. 
Hir  faire  biheeste  diacey vcth  feele, 
For  she  wole  byhote  sikirly, 
And  failen  afbir  outrely. 
A,  that  is  fulle  noyous  thyng! 
For  many  a  lovor  in  lovyng 
Han  get h  upon  hir,  and  trusteth  fast,  • 
Whiche  leese  her  travel  at  the  last. 
Of  thyng  to  comen  she  woot  right  nought; 
Therfore,  if  it  be  wysely  sought, 

1  The  sorrow  and  lamentation  of  l'Amnnt  for  the  Iocs  of  Binbcoil 
are  Intended  to  represent  the  misery  which  the  lover  suffers,  when 
deprived  of  the  conversation  of  his  mistress. 

At  this  line  etidsthe  portion  of  tlir  poem  written  by  William  of  Lords. 
In  the  31 SS.  of  the  original  the  d ill",  rent  sections  are  divided  by  short 
explanations  in  verse,  like  those  which  head  the  cantos  in  Spenser** 
Fairy  Qnern%  and  Hwlibras.    These  31. 3f  eon  has  printed  ;  but  lie  justly 
attributes  them  to  the  later  copyists.    The  following  occurs  here  j— 
•  Cy  endroit  trcpa^a  Gtiillaume 
De  Lorris,  et  n  en  li*t  plus  p;eaulme; 
Mais,  npres  plu«  dc  <ju:trante  ans, 
MaiMre  Jehan  de  Mctinp  cc  Komana 
Parfist,  ainsi  coinme  je  treuve; 
Et  ici  commence  son  oeavre.* 
*  That  Is,  *  Eemedy  my  misfortune.* 
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Hii  counseille  folv  is  to  take.1 

For  ntany  tymes,  whanne  she  wole  make 

A  fullc  good  silogisme,  I  dreede 

That  aftirward  ther  shal  in  deede 

Folwe  an  evello  conclusioun ; 

This  pittte  me  in  confusioun. 

For  many  tymes  I  have  it  seen, 

That  many  have  bigyled  been, 

For  trust  that  they  have  sette  in  hope, 

"Which  felle  hem  aftirward  a  slope.* 

But,  nevertheles,  yit  gladly  she  wolde, 
That  he  that  wole  hym  with  hir  holde, 
Hadde  alle  tymes  his*  pnrpos  clere, 
Withonte  deceyte  ony  where. 
That  she  desireth  sikirly ; 
Whanne  I  hir  blamed,  1  dide  foly. 
But  what  avayleth  hir  good  wille, 
Whanne  she  ne  may  staunche  my  stounde  illet* 
That  helpith  litel  that  she  may  doo, 
Outake  bihecst  unto  my  woo. 
And  heeste  certeyn  in  no  wise, 
Withoute  yift,  is  not  to  preise. 
Whanne  hecst  and  deede  asundry  varie, 
They  doon  a  gret  coutrarie. 

Thus  am  I  possed  up  and  doun 
With  dool,  thought,  and  confusioun; 


1  The  direct  construction  Is,  •  To  take  hir  counsetlle  Is  foljr.* 
9  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  Hope  afterwards  turned  oat  to  bo 
Uke  a  sloping,  or  inclined  surface,  not  affording  them  any  firm  standing- 
place. 

>  The  MS.  reads  hrr;  bat  Am  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  sense, 
and  is,  besides,  supported  by  the  original  :— 

*  Et  non  porquant  si  rodroit  ele 
Que  le  ineillor  de  la  querelle 
Bust  cil  qui  la  tient  a  soi.' 
The  meaning  is, '  She  desires  that  he  who  holds  with  her,  [takes  her 
part,]  should  at  all  times  have  his  purpose,  or  what  he  proposes  or 
wishes,  perfectly,  and  without  deceit.' 
*  Stwult  in  perhaps  written  by  mistake  for  wounde.  The  original  is  *— » 
•  S'ele  ne  me  fait  des  dolouV 
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Of  my  desese  ther  is  no  noumbre. 
Daunger  and  Shame  me  encumbre, 
Drede  also,  and  Jelousie, 
And  Wikked-Tunge  fulle  of  envie, 
Of  whiche  the  sharpe  and  cruel  ire 
Fulle  ofte  me  pntte  in  gret  martire. 
They  han  my  joye  fully  lette, 
Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  bishette 
Fro  me  in  prisoun  wikkidly, 
Whom  I  love  so  entierly, 
That  it  wole  my  bane  be, 
But  I  the  sonner  may  hym  sea 
And  yit  moreover  wurst  of  alle, 
Ther  is  sette  to  kepe,  foule  hir  bifalle, 
A  rympled  vekke,  ferre  ronne  in  age, 
Frownyng  and  yelowe  in  hir  visage, 
Which  in  awayte  lyth  day  and  nyght, 
That  noon  of  hem  may  have  a  sight 
Now  mote  my  sorwe  enforced1  be; 
Fulle  soth  it  is,  that  Love  yaf  me 
Three  wonder  yiftes  of  his  grace, 
Which  I  have  lorn,  now  in  this  place, 
Sith  they  ne  may  withoute  drede 
Helpen  but  lytel,  who  taketh  heede. 
For  here  availcth  no  Swete-Thought,- 
And  Swete-Speche  hclpith  right  nought. 
The  thridde  was  called  Swete-Lokyng, 
.  That  now  is  lorn  without  lesyng. 
Yiftes  were  faire,  but  not  forthy 
They  helpe  me  but  symply, 
But*  Bialacoil  loosed  be, 
To  gon  at  large  and  to  be  free. 
For  hym  my  lyf  lyth  alle  in  doute, 
But  if  he  come  the  rather*  oute. 


1  Enforced  means  increased  in  force. 
.    *  Bui  here  means  unless. 
1  Rather  meant  sooner,  being  the  comparative  degree  of  rathe,  soon, 
early. 
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Alias  1  I  trowe  it  wolenot  bene! 

For  how  shuld  I  evermore  hym  senet 

He  may  not  oute,  and  that  is  wronge, 

Bycause  the  tour  is  so  stronge. 

How  shulde  he  oute?  by  whos  prowesso, 

Oute  of  so  stronge  a  forteresse? 

By  me  certeyn  it  nyl  be  doo ; 

God  woot  I  liave  no  witte  therto ! 

But  wel  I  woot  I  was  in  rage, 

Whanne  I  to  Love  dide  homage. 

Who  was  in  cause,1  in  sothfastnesse, 

But  hir  silfe,  dame  Idelncsse, 

Which  me  conveied  thurgh  faire  praiere 

To  entre  into  that  faire  verger? 

She  was  to  blame  me  to  leve, 

The  which  now  doth  me  soore  greve. 

A  foolis  word  is  nought  to  trowe, 

Ke  worth  an  appel  for  to  lowe  ;* 

Men  shulde  hym  snybbe  bittirly, 

At  pryme  temps  of  his  foly. 

I  was  a  fool,  and  she  me  leevede, 

Thnreh  whom  I  am  right  nought  releeved. 

Sheo*  accomplisshcd  alle  my  wille, 

That  now  me  greveth  wondir  ille; 

Resoun  me  seide  what  shulde  fella 

A  fool  my  silf  I  may  wel  calle, 

That  love  asyde  I  hadde  not  leyde, 

And  trowed  that  dame  Resoun  seide. 

Resoun  hadde  bothe  skile  and  ryght, 

Whanne  she  me  blamed,  with  alle  hir  myght^ 

To  medle  of  love,  that  hath  me  shent; 

But  certeyn  now  I  wole  repente. 

'And  shulde  I  repente?     Nay,  parde! 
A  fals  traitour  thanne  shulde  I  be. 


1  In  cause  means  In  blame. 

*  Lowt  appears  to  be  written  for  allowe,  approre. 

•  \Shm  it  for  A.-S.  seo,  fom.  of  ss.    It  is  a  Northern  form.— W.  W.  8.1 
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The  develles  engines1  wolde  me  take. 

If  I  my  Love  wolde  forsake, 

Or  Bialacoil  falsly  bitraye. 

Shulde  I  at  myscheef  hate  hymf  nay, 

Sith  he  now  for  his  curtesie 

Is  in  prisoun  of  Jelousie. 

Curtesie  certeyn  dide  he  me, 

So  mych,  that  it  may  not  yolden*  be, 

Whanne  he  the  hay  passen  me  lete, 

To  kisse  the  rose,  faire  and  swete ; 

Shtdde  I  therfore  cunne  hym  mawgret 

Nay,  certeynly,  it  shal  not  be, 

For  Lo-ve  shalle  nevere,  yeve  Good  wille,* 

Here  of  me,  thurgh  word  or  wille, 

Offence  or  complaynt  more  or  lesse, 

Neither  of  Hope  nor  Idilnesse ; 

For  certis,  it  were  wrong  that  I 

Hated  hem  for  her  curtesie. 

There  is  not  ellys,  hut  suffre  and  thenke, 

And  waken  whanne  I  shulde  wynke;4 

Abide  in  hope,  til  Love,  thurgh  chaunce, 

Sende  me  socour  or  allegeaunce, 


1  Tile  devil's  engyrmts  meant  the  ingeninm,  or  mind  proper  to  that 
person.  The  original  ia: — '  Maufez  m'auroient  envai.'  Upt.n  which 
M.  Lantin  de  Dammerey  observes : — C'est  le  noin  qu'  on  donnoit  au 
diable  dans  les  vieux  romans. 

I*ea  peres  tic  realise,  a  l'exemple  des  premiers  Chretiens,  avoient  un 
tel  horreur  pour  le  diable  qu'ils  se  faisoient  un  scrupule  de  le  noromi-r, 
et  ne  lui  donnoient  point  d 'autre  nom  que  celui  de  Malm,  qui  veut 
dire  mauvais,  ou  malln  :  de  la  vicnt  que  plusieurs  pcreonncs  pretendent 
que  ie  libera  not  a  malo  de  I'oraison  dominicale  ne  figniiic  autre  chose 
que  de'livrea-nous  du  matin,  on  du  mauvais.  qui  vient  de  mauffcz,  c'est- 
H-dtre,  qui  fait  le  mal.-— Obsterv.  *ur  Cllbl.  de  S.  Louis,  jjcw  Du  Conge. 

It  appears  that  our  p«>ot  h:id  no  such  scruple,  for  he  Is  continually 
nsiug  tiiis  name.  Indeed,  it  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  into 
Kngland,  for  the  word  is  of  frequent  occurence  in  the  visions  of  Pi*ra 
Ploughman,  and  other  authors  of  this  period. 

3  That  is,  *  requited.'  Thus,  (iod  yield  it  you,*  i.  e.,  God  requite  you 
for  it,  is  a  common  expression  in  Shatapeare,  in  the  mouths  of  the  clowns 
and  peasants,  among  whom  the  old  forms  of  religion  lingered  longest. 

>  That  is,  •  If  God  will.'  <  That  Ut '  Lie  awake  at  night.* 
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Expectant  ay  tille  I  may  mete, 
To  geten  mercy  of  that  swete. 

Whilom  I  thenke  how  Love  to  mo 
Seide  he  wolde  take  atte  gree1 
My  servise,  if  unpacience 
Caused  me  to  done  offence. 
He  seide,  '  In  thank  I  shal  it  take, 
And  high  maister  eke  thee  make, 
If  wikkednesse  ne  revo  it  thee ; 
But  sone  I  trowe  that  shalle  not  be.' 
These  were  his  wordis  by  and  by;* 
It  semedo  he  lovede  me  trewly. 
Now  is  ther  not  but  serve  hym  wele, 
If  that  I  thenke  his  thanke  to  fele. 
My  good,  myne  harme,  lyth  hool  in  me; 
In  Love  may  no  defaute  be; 
For  trewe  Love  ne  failide  never  man. 
Sothly  the  faute  mote  nedys  than 
(As  God  forbede !)  be  foundc  in  me, 
And  how  it  cometh,  I  can  not  see. 
Now  late  it  goon  as  it  may  goo ; 
Whether  Love  wole  socoure  me  or  sloo^ 
He  may  do  hool  on  me  his  wiile. 
'  I  am  so  sore  bounde  hym  tille, 
From  his  servise  I  may  not  fleen, 
For  lyf  and  deth,  withouten  wene, 
Is  in  his  hande ;  I  may  not  chese ; 
He  may  me  doo  bothe  wynne  and  leeae. 
And  sith  so  sore  he  doth  me  greve, 
Yit,  if  my  lust  he  wolde  acheve, 
To  Bialacoil  goodly  to  be, 
I  yeve  no  force  what  felle  on  me. 
For  though  I  dye,  as  I  mote  nede, 
I  praye  Love,  of  his  goodlyhede, 

1  To  take  at  gree  means  to  receive  with  fa*oar. 
*  B$  and  by  mean*  one  after  another,  word  by  word.    The  original 

*  Ce  eont  ei  dit  tout  mot  a  mot. 
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To  Bialaooil  do  gentylnesse, 
For  whom  I  ly  ve  in  such  distresses 
That  I  mote  deyen  for  penaunce. 
But  first,  withoute  repentaunce, 
I  wole  me  confesse  in  good  entent, 
And  make  in  haste  my  testament, 
As  lovers  doon  that  feelen  smerte : — 
To  Bialacoil  leve  I  myne  herte 
Alle  hoc],  withoute  departyng, 
Or  doublonesse  of  repcntyng. 

COMENT  RAISOU2T  T1SKT  ▲  l'aXAOT.1 

Thus  as  I  made  my  passage 
In  compleynt,  and  in  cruel  rage, 
And  I  not  where  to  fynde  a  leche, 
That  couthe  unto  myne  helpyng  echc, 
Sodeynly  agayu  comen  doun 
Out  of  hir  tour  I  saugh  Resoun, 
Discrete  and  wiis,  and  fulle  plesaunt, 
And  of  hir  porte  fulle  avenaunt. 
The  right  wcye  she  tooke  to  me, 
Which  stode  in  gret  perplexite, 
That  was  posshod  in  every  side, 
That  1  nyst  where  I  myght  abide, 
Tille  she  demurely  sad  of  chere 
•Seide  to  me  as  she  come  nere : — 

*  Myne  owne  freend,  art  thou  yit  grevedl 
How  is  this  quarelle  yit  acheved 
Ot  Loves  side  ?     Anoon  me  telle, 
Hast  thou  not  yit  of  love  thi  fillet 
Art  thou  not  wery  of  thy  i 
That  the  hath  in  sich  wise? 


Io  Meon'i  edition  the  following  short  argument  is  here  Inserted  x< 
•  Cy  est  la  trt*  belle  Kalson, 
Qui  e't  pn-j»te  en  toute  fairon 
Ik?  ilonncr  bon  conscil  a  crux 
Qui  d'eulx  taulrer  sont  paresonuc.' 
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What  joye  hast  thou  in  thy  loving! 

Is  it  swete  or  bitter  thyng? 

Canst  thou  yit  uhese,  late  me  see. 

What  best  thy  socour  myght  be  I 

Thou  servest  a  fulle  noble  lorde, 

That  niaketh  thee  thralle  for  thi  rewarde, 

Which  ay  renewith  thi  turment, 

With  foly  so  he  liath  thee  blent; 

Thou  felle  in  myschecf  thilke  day. 

Whanne  thou  didest,  the  sothe  to  say, 

Obeysaunce  and  eke  homage, 

Thou  wroughtest  no  thyng  as  the  sage. 

Whanne  thou  bicam  his  liege  man, 

Thou  didist  a  gret  foly  than ; 

Thou  wis  test  not  what  felle  thcrto, 

With  what  lord  thou  haddist  to  do. 

If  thou  haddist  hyni  wei  knowe 

Thou  haddist  nought  be  brought  so  lowe; 

For  if  thou  wistest  what  it  were, 

Thou  noldist  serve  hym  half  a  yeer, 

Not  a  weke,  nor  half  a  day, 

Ne  yit  an  hour  withoute  delay, 

Ne  never  ilovede  paramours, 

His  lordshippe  is  so  fulle  of  shourea.1 

Knowest  hym  ought  V 

L'Amaunt.  Yhe,  dame,paxdet 

Raisoun.  Nay,  nay. 

L'Amaunt.     Yhes,  I. 

Raisoun,  Wherof,  late  se? 

L'Amaunt.  Of  that  he  seide  I  shulde  bo 
Glad  to  have  sich  lord  as  he, 
And  maister  of  sich  seignorie. 

Raisoun.  Knowist  hym  no  morel 

L'Amaunt  Nay,  certis,  1/ 

1  LordsMppe  here  mean*  kingdom.    Beaton  says  that  the  serrios  of 

lore  it  at  liable  to  reverses,  as  a  tine  day  is  to  be  obscured  with  showers. 

*  The  /,  and  six  lines  before,  is  emphatic.    The  original  to  6e,  no*. 
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flare  that  he  yaf  me  rewles  there, 
And  wente  his  wey,  I  nyste  where, 
And  I  aboode  bounde  in  balaunce. 

Raisoun.  Lo,  there  a  noble  conisaunee!1 
Bat  I  wille  that  thou  knowe  hym  now 
Gynnyng  and  eende,  sith  that  thou 
Art  so  anguisshous  and  mate, 
Disfigured  oute  of  astate; 
Ther  may  no  wrecche  have  more  of  woo, 
Ne  caityf  noon  enduren  soo. 
It  were  to  every  man  sittyng, 
Of  his  lord  have  knowleching. 
For  if  thou  knewe  liym  oute  of  doute, 
Lightly  thou  tshulde  cscapen  oute 
Of  the  prisoun  that  marreth  thee. 

L'Amaunt.  Yhe,  dame !  sith  my  lord  is  he, 
And  I  his  man  maad  with  myn  honde,' 
I  wolde  right  fayne  undirstonde 
To  knowe  of  what  kynde  he  be, 
If  ony  wolde  enforme  me. 

Raisoun.  I  wolde,  seide  Resoun,  thee  lere, 
Sith  thou  to  lerne  hast  sich  desire, 


1  Knowledge.  Reason  says,  ironically,  *  You  seem  indeed  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  him!'    The  original  is: — 

•  Cert «t  e'e-t  i>uvrc  cognoisancc.' 

-  In  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  In  which  the 
man  pat  bis  hands  between  tho.-e  ol  His  lord,  thus  described  by 
Fauchet,  De&  Jiffs,  tthn  tustif/e  du  Chdtttct  tie  Pm is  .•— »  Le  teigneur 
prenoit  entre  sea  deux  paulmea  Ws  main*  de  son  vassal  Jointes,  lequel 
a  genoux,  noe  tPte,  sans  manteau,  ceinture,  epee,  ni  eiterons,  rii?oit: 
Hre  je  deviens  vdtre  bomme  de  louche  et  de  inaint>,  it  promets  foy  el 
loyaute*  et  de  garder  rOtre  droit  a  nion  pouvoir,  ii  \6trc  8  cm  once  ou  a 
celle  de  votre  Bailly  a  mon  sens.  Cela  dit,  le  seigneur  baitoit  le 
*  assal  sor  la  bouche. 

•  On  trouve  dans  le  roman  de  Lancelot  que  lorcqu'on  prenoit  pos- 
session d*un  fief,  et  que  l'on  en  etoit  revetcn,  on  s'agenouilloit  devnnt 
le  Seigneur  Lige,  et  on  lul  bii*oit  le  Soulier,  et  le  vassal  qni  elolt 
iuvesti  du  Fief,  recevoit  le  gand  de  son  Seigneur.' 

This  latter  custom  is  alluded  to  before. — See  attie,  p.  76. 
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And  shewe  thee  withouten  fable 
A  thyng  that  is  not  demunstrabla 
Thou  shalt,  withouten  science, 
And  knowe,  withouten  experience,1 
The  thyng  that  may  not  knowen  be, 
Ne  wist  ne  shew  id  in  no  degre. 
Thou  maist  the  sothe  of  it  not  witen, 
Though  in  thee  it  were  writen. 
Thou  shalt  not  knowe  therof  more, 
While  thou  art  reuled  by  his  lore. 
But  unto  hyni  that  love  wole  flee, 
The  knotte  may  unclosed  bee, 
Which  hath  to  thee,  as  it  is  founde, 
So  long  be  knette  and  not  unbounded 
Now  sette  wel  thyne  enteucioun, 
To  here  of  love  the  discripciuun. 

Love  it  is  an  hatefulle  pees, 
A  free  acquitaunce  withoute  relees, 
A  trouthe  frette*  fulle  of  fdsheede, 
A  sikernesse  alle  sette  in  drede, 
In  herte  is  a  dispeiryng  hope, 
And  fulle  of  hope  it  is  wanhope, 
Wise  woodnesse,  and  woode*  resoun, 
A  swete  perelle  in  to  droune, 
An  hevy  birthen  lyght  to  bere, 
A  wikked  wawe  awey  to  were.* 

1  The  original  it :— -  ~~  ~~ 

'  81  Moras  tantost  tans  aelence 
Et  congnoistras  tans  congnoUance 
Ce  qui  ne  puet  estre  seu 
Ne*  dimonstre  ne  congneu.* 
3  The  meaning  it,  that  no  lover  can  understand  the  true  nature  oJ 
love,  as  long  as  he  is  under  its  influence. 

*  Ttie  MS.  reads  And  thurgh  the  frette,  which  is  nonsense.  Tyrwhitt 
has  pointed  out  the  true  reading,  wtiich  is  adopted  in  the  text,  being 
supported  by  the  original : — 

'  Cest  loiautes  la  desloiaus  * 

*  The  MS  reads  voids,  which  is  evidently  a  mi>take  for  wooden— 

*  Cest  raison  toute  forcenabte. 
Cest  fbrcenne  resnable.' 

*  There  is  no  line  corresponding  to  this  in  the  original. 
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It  i«  Karibdous  perilous, 

Disagreable  and  gracious. 

It  is  discordaunce  that  can  accorde, 

And  accordaunce  to  discorda 

It  is  kunnyng  withoute  science, 

Wisdome  withoute  sapience, 

Witte  withoute  diserecioun, 

Havoire  withoute  pcssessioun. 

It  is  sike1  hele  and  liool  sckenesse, 

A  trust*  drowned  in  dronknesse, 

And  helth  fulle  of  raaladie, 

And  charite  fulle  of  en  vie, 

And  hunger  fulle  of  habundauncc, 

And  a  gredy  suftlsaunce; 

Delite  right  fulle  of  hevynesse, 

And  drericd3  fulle  of  gladnesse; 

Bitter  swetnesse  and  swete  errour, 

Right  evelle  savoured  good  savour ; 

Synne  that  pardoun  hath  withy i  me, 

And  pardoun  spotted  withoute  with  synne/ 

A  peyne  also  it  is  joious, 

And  felony e  right  pitous; 

Also  pley  that  selde  is  stable, 

And  stedefast  right  mevable; 


i  The  MS.  followed  by  Speght  rends  like ,  which  it  an  error  of  the 
copyist,  who  did  not  understand  the  paradoxes  contained  In  erery  line. 

•  Cost  largor  toute  santeive, 
Cest  saute  tout  maladive.' 

2  lYust,  or  thrust,  means  thirst,  the  r  being  often  thus  transposed. 
The  31 S.  reads  drotcned  and  dronknessf  which  is  evidently  a  mire 
clerical  error.    The  original  is : — 

•  Ce»t  la  soif.qui  tousjors  est  ivre, 
Yvresce,  qui  de  soif  s'enyvre.* 

3  That  it,  Drerihcd*  dreariness. 

4  The  MS.  reads  withoute  «in%  which  makes  nonsense.  With  has 
been  added  as  being  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  likely,  from  its  begin- 
ning like  the  next  word,  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  copyist.  It  ii 
also  supported  by  the  original  :— 

'  Entechies  de  pardon  pechi&, 
De  pvchiee*  pardon  entechies.' 
Vol.  I*.  M 
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A  atrengthe  weyked1  to  stonde  upright* 

And  feblenesse  fulle  of  myght; 

Witte  unavised,  sage  folie, 

And  joie  fulle  of  turmentrie; 

A  laughter  it  is  weping  ay, 

Reste  that  traveyleth  nyght  and  day. 

Also  a  swete  helle  it  is, 

And  a  soroufulle  Paradys; 

A  plesaunt  gayi  and  esy  prisoun, 

And  fulle  of  froste  somer  sesoun ; 

Pryme  temps  fulle  of  frostes  white, 

And  May  devoide  of  al  delite; 

With  seer  braunches,  blossoms  ungrene. 

And  newe  fruyt  fillid  with  wynter  tene. 

It  is  a  alowe  may  not  forbere 

Rfrgges  ribaned,  with  gold,  to  were;* 

For  al  so  we  lie  wole  love  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  richc  rochette; 

And  eke  as  wel  be  amourettes 

In  mouroyng  blak,  as  bright  burnettes.* 

For  noon  is  of  so  mochel  pris, 

Ne  no  man  founden  so  wys, 


1  That  to, 'Too  weak:'— 

4  Force  enferme,  enfcrmete*  fors, 
Qui  tout  esmuet  par  ses  eflura.' 

*  •  It  to  a  moth,  which  frets  rags,  and  cloth  of  gold,  Alike.' 
9  That  to,  •  Amourettes  [sweethearts]  are  as  agreeable  when  clothed 
In  black  mourning  as  when  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  garments." 
The  original  to: — 

'  C'est  taigne  qui  rien  ne  refuse, 
Les  porpres  et  les  buriaus  use ; 
.  Car  ausinc  bien  soot  amoretes 
Sons  buriau  comme  sous  brunettes.' 

Upon  this  M.  Meon  has  the  following  note : — *  Bureau,  grosse  e'tolfo 
faite  de  lalne ;  c'est  la  meme  chose  que  la  bure,  qui,  surrant  la  defi- 
nition de  Borel,  est  une  e*tofle  vcluc  dc  couleur  rousse  ougrisatre,  en 
Latin  bnrellus,  ainsi  qu'il  est  nominee  dans  le  testament  de  S.  Louis : 
Item,  legamus  DC.  libras  ad  burellos  emendos  pro  pauperlbus  resti- 


This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  bruna  vtste,  or  widows  habit,  in 
which  Boccaccio  clothes  Cryseydc.— See  rol.  iii.  p.  21,  note  a. 
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Ne  noon  so  high  is  of  parage, 
Ne  no  man  founde  of  wit  t  bo  sage; 
No  man  so  hardy  no  so  wight, 
Ne  no  man  of  so  mychel  myght; 
Noon  so  fulfilled  of  bounte, 
That  he  with  love  may  daunted  be.1 
Alle  the  world  holdith  this  way ; 
Love  makith  alle  to  goon  myswey. 
But  it  be  they  of  y  vel  lyf, 
Whom  genius  cursith,  man  and  wyf, 
That  wrongly  werke  ageyn  nature. 
Noon  such  I  love,  ne  have  no  cure 
Of  such  as  loves  servauntes  bene, 
And  wole  not  by  my  counsel  flene. 
For  I  ne  preise  that  lovyng, 
Wherthurgh  man,  at  the  laste  eendyn$ 
Shalle  calle  hem  wrecchis  fulle  of  woo, 
Love  greveth  hem  and  shendith  soa 
But  if  thou  wolt  wel  love  eschewe, 
For  to  escape  out  of  his  inewe, 
And  make  al  hool  thi  sorwe  to  slake, 
No  bettir  counsel  maist  thou  take, 
Than  thynke  to  fleen ;  wel  iwis, 
May  nought  helpe  el  les;  for  wite  thou  this:— 
If  thou  flee  it,  it  shal  flee  thee ; 
Folowe  it>  and  folowen  shal  it  thee.'        fReyne, 
JjA  maurd.  Whanne  I  hadtle  h.erde  alle  Resaun  . 
Which  hadde  spilt  hir  speche  in  veyne : 
*  Dame,'  seide  1,  '  I  dar  wel  sey 
Of  this  avaunt  me  wel  I  may 


f§  a  rich  staff  worn  by  people  of  rank.    The  same  Idea  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  La  Fontaine  :— 

*  Riens  moins,  reprit  1e  roi ;  laissons  la  qualita*; 
Sous  les  cotillons  des  grisettes 
Peut  loger  autant  de  beaute*. 
Que  sous  les  juppes  des  coquettes.* 

Conte  de  Joccnde. 
1  This  passage  appears  to  be  the  original  of  the  French  chanson, 
Cest  l'amour,  &c,  and  of  the  wall-known  song  in  The  Beggar's  Optra. 
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That  from  youre  scole  so  devyaunt 

T  am,  that  never  the  more  avattnt1 

Right  nought  am  I  thurgh  youre  doctrine; 

I  dulle  under  your  discipline ; 

I  wote  no  more  than  I  wist  ever, 

To  me  so  contrarie  and  so  fer 

Is  every  thing  that  ye  me  lere ; 

And  yit  I  can  it  alle  parcuere. 

Myne  herte  foryctith  therof  right  nought, 

It  is  so  writen  in  my  thought ; 

And  depe  greveu  it  is  so  tendir 

That  alle  by  herte  I  can  it  rendre, 

And  rede  it  over  comuncly; 

But  to  my  silfe  lewedist  am  L* 

i  But  sith  ye  love  discreven  so, 
And  lak  and  preise  it  bothe  twoo, 
Defyneth  it  into  this  letter, 
That  I  may  thenke  on  it  the  better, 
For  I  herde  never  cliffy ned  heere, 
And  wilfully  I  wolde  it  lei-e.' 

Raisoun.  '  If  Jove  be  serched  wel  and  sought 
It  is  a  sykenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  kned  bitwixe  tweyne, 
With  male  and  female,  with  oo  cheyne, 
So  frely  that  byndith,  that  they  nylle  twynne, 
Whether  so  therof  they  leese  or  wynne. 
The  roote  springith  thurgh  hoote  brennyng 
luto  disordinat  desiryng, 
For  to  kissen  and  enbrace 
And  at  her  lust  them  to  solace. 
Of  other  thyng  love  recchith  nought, 
But  setteth  her  herte  and  alle  her  thought 
More  for  delectacioun 
Than  ony  procreacioun 


1  That  U,  •  I  mm  never  the  Anther  advanced.' 
*  That  U,  •  I  know  all  your  lesaon  by  heart ;  bat  yet,  to  ImpoeelbU 
do  I  And  it  to  apply  my  learning  to  myself,  that,  aa  regmrda  my 
own  conduct,  I  am  the  most  unlearned  of  nivn.' 
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Of  other  fruy  t  by  engendrnre ; 
Which  love,  to  God  in  not  plesure; 
For  of  her  body  fruyt  to  gete 
They  yeve  no  force,  they  are  so  sette 
Upon  delite  to  pley  in  feere. 
And  somme  have  also  this  manere, 
To  feynen  hem  for  love  seke; 
8ich  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke. 
For  paramours  they  do  but  feyne; 
To  love  truly  they  disdeyne. 
They  taken  ladies  traitoursly, 
And  sweme  hem  othes  utterly, 
With  many  a  lesyng,  and  many  a  fable, 
And  alle  they  fynden  deceyvable. 
And  whanne  they  han  her  lust  geten 
The  hoote  ernes  they  al  foryeten. 
Wymmen  the  harme  they  bien  fulle  sore; 
But  men  this  thenken  evermore, 
That  lasse  harme  is,  so  mote  I  the, 
Deceyve  them,  than  deceyved  be;1 
And  namely  where  they  ne  may 
Fynde  none  other  mene  wey. 
For  I  wote  wel,  in  sothfastnesse, 
That  who  doth  now  his  bisynesse 
With  ony  womman  for  to  dele, 
For  ony  lust  that  he  may  fele, 
But  if  it  be  for  engendrure, 
He  doth  trespasse,  I  you  ensure. 
For  he  shulde  setten  alle  his  wille 
To  geten  a  likly  thyng  hym  tille, 
And  to  sustene,  if  he  myght, 
And  kepe  forth,  by  Kyndes  right, 
His  owne  lykncsse  and  semblable. 
'        For  bycause  alle  is  corumpable,* 

>  In  some  copies  of  the  original  follows  a  long  passage,  which  M, 
Meon  rejects  as  an  interpolation. 
•  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  MS.    It  is  supplied  from  Speght. 
Y<r.  ce  que  tuit  sunt  oorrumpable.* 
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And  fliile  shulde  successioun, 

Ne  were  tber  generacioun, 

Oure  sectis  strene1  for  to  save, 

Whanne  fader  or  moder  arn  in  grave, 

Her  children  shulde,  whanne  they  ben  deede, 

Fulle  diligent  ben,  in  her  steed e, 

To  use  that  werke  on  such  a  wise, 

That  oon  may  thurgh  another  rise. 

Therfore  sette  Kynde  therynne  delite, 

For  men  therynne  shulde  hem  delite, 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke, 

But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  werke. 

For  noon  woldo  drawe  therof  a  draught 

Ne  were  delite,  which  hath  hym  kaught. 

This  hadde  sotille  dame  Nature; 

For  noon  goth  right,  I  thee  ensure, 

Ne  hath  entent  hool  ne  paroght* 

For  her  desir  is  for  delyte, 

The  which  forteued  crece  and  eke 

The  pley  of  love  for-ofte  seke,* 

And  thralle  hem  silf  they  be  so  nyct 

Unto  the  prince  of  every  vice.* 

For  of  ech  synne  it  is  the  rote 

Unlefulle  lust,  though  it  be  sote, 

And  of  alle  y  velle  the  racyne, 

As  Tulius  can  determyne,* 

Which  in  his  tyme  was  fulle  sage, 

In  a  boke  he  made  of  age, 

Where  that  more  he  preyseth  Eelda 

Though  lie  be  croked  and  unweelde, 


1  *  Oure  lectin  strene*  means  the  seed,  or  race,  of  our  species. 

*  [Perhaps  corrupt    A<  it  Is  it  means  'which  very  often  seek  destroyed 

nicreose  (Abortion)  and  lore's  play.'— W.  W.  S.J    Compare:— 

'  Car  ell  qui  rs  deilt  querant, 
Ses-tuqull  se  fsit?  11  se  rent 
Comme  rers,  et  chetis  et  nices 
An  prince  de  tretons  les  Ticee.' 

*  The  MS.  reads  trite.  *  Cicero  d*  Smtchti* 
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And  more  of  oommendacioun, 
Than  youthe  in  his  discripcioun. 
For  yonthe  sette  bothe  man  and  wyf 
In  alle  perelle  of  scmle  and  ljf ; 
And  perelle  is,  but  men  have  grace, 
The  perelle  of  yougth  for  to  pace, 
Withoute  ony  deth  or  distresse, 
It  is  so  fdlle  of  wyldneese; 
80  ofte  it  doth  shame  and  damage 
To  hym  or  to  his  lynage. 
.  It  ledith  man  now  up  now  doun 
In  moehel  dissolucioun, 
And  makith  hym  love  yvelle  companya, 
And  lede  his  lyf  disrewlilye, 
And  halt  hym  payed  with  noon  estate.1 
Withynne  hym  silf  is  such  debate. 
He  chaungitii  purpos  and  entente, 
And  yalte  into  somme  convente, 
To  lyren  aftir  her  emprise, 
And  lesith  fredora  and  fraunchise, 
That  Nature  in  hym  hadde  sette, 
The  which  agcyne  he  may  not  gette, 
If  he  there  make  his  inamrioun, 
For  to  abide  professions' 
Though  for  a  tyme  his  herte  absente, 
It  may  not  fayle,  he  shal  repente, 
And  eke  abide  thilke  day/ 
To  leve  his  abite,  and  gone  his  way, 
And  lesith  his  worshippe  and  his  name, 
And  dar  not  come  ageyn  for  shame, 

*  That  Is,  *  Holdeth  himself  content  with  no  situation  in  which  lit 
may  be  placed.' 

*  That  is, '  If  he  there  remains,  and  wait*  till  he  makes  his  profes- 
eJon,  or  takes  the  tows.' 

1  Oo  **il  resent  trop  grief  le  fes 
Si  sen  repent  et  puis  s'en  ist 
Ou  sa  vie  e>poir  i  fenist, 
Qu'il  ne  -'en  o#e  revenhr 
For  hunte  qui  li  fait  tenir 
St  coutre  son  cner  i  c 
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But  al  his  lyf  he  doth  so  morne, 
Bycause  he  dar  not  horn  retourne. 
Fredom  of  kynde  so  lost  hath  he 
That  never  may  recured  be, 
But  that  if  God  hym  graunte  grace 
That  he  may,  er  he  hennes  pace, 
Conteyne  undir  obedience 
Thurgh  the  vertu  of  pacience.1 
For  youthe  set  man  in  alio  folye, 
In  unthrift  and  iu  ribaudie, 
In  leccherie,  and  in  outrage, 
So  ofte  it  chaungith  of  oorage. 
Youthe  gynneth  ofte  siche  bargeyne, 
That  may  not  eende  withouten  peyne. 
In  gret  perelle  is  sett  youthede, 
Delite  so  doth  his  bridil  leede. 
Delite  thus  hangith,  drede  thee  nought, 
Bothe  mannys  body  and  his  thought, 
Oonly  thurgh  youthe,  his  chamberere,1 
That  to  done  yvelle  is  oustommere 
And  of  nought  elles  taketh  hede, 
But  oonly  folkes  for  to  lede 
Into  disporte  and  wyldenesse, 
So  hi  he  frowarde  from  sadnesse." 
But  eelde  drawith  hem  therfro ; 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  wel  goo, 


1  TIm  danger  of  taking  religions  vows,  which  may  afterwards  be  re- 
pented of,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  called 

*  lathe  MS.  this  passage  stands  thus:— 

♦  Delight  this  hangith,  drede  thee  nought, 
Bothe  mannys  body  and  his  thought, 
Oonly  thurgh  youthes  chamhre/ 

This  Is  consonant  neither  with  sense  nor  metre.    We  ate  tetunatety 
able  to  correct  it  by  the  original  :— 

•  Ainsinc  delit  enlace  et  maine 
Les  con  et  la  pensee  humaine 
Far  jonesce  sit  chamberiere.' 

*  That  Is,  •  So  fat  does  he  wander  wilfully  from  seriousness,' 
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And  moo  of  hem  that  now  am  olde, 

That  whilom  youthe  hadde  in  holde, 

Which  yit  remembreth  of  tendir  age 

Hon  it  hem  brought  in  many  a  rage. 

And  many  a  foly  therynne  wrought. 

But  now  that  Eelde  hath  hym  thnrgh  sought 

They  repente  hem  of  her  folye, 

That  youth  e  hem  putte  in  jupardye, 

In  perelle  and  in  mych  woo, 

And  made  hem  ofte  amys  to  do, 

And  suen  yvelle  companye 

Riot  and  avontrie. 

'But  Eelde  gan  ageyn  restreyne 
From  aich  foly,  and  refreyne, 
And  sette  men,  by  her  ordioaunce, 
In  good  reule  and  in  governaunce. 
But  yvelle  she  spendith  hir  servise, 
For  no  man  wole  hir  love,  neither  preise; 
She  is  hated,  this  woto  I  welle. 
Hir  acqueyntaunce  wolde  no  man  fele, 
Ne  han  of  Elde  companye, 
Men  hate  to  be  of  hir  alye. 
For  no  man  wolde  bicomen  olde, 
Ne  dye,  whanne  he  is  yong  and  bolde* 
And  Eelde  merveilith  right  gretlye, 
Whanne  they  remembre  hem  inwardly 
Of  many  a  porelous  emprise, 
Whiche  that  they  wrought  in  sondry  wise, 
Hou  evere  they  myght,  withoute  blame, 
Escape  awey  withoute  shame, 
In  youthe  withoute  damage 
Or  repreef  of  her  lynage, 
Losse  of  membre,  shedy ng  of  blode, 
Terelle  of  deth,  or  losse  of  good. 

1  Woste  thou  nought  where  Youthe  abit> 
That  men  so  preisen  in  her  witt? 
With  Delite  she  halt  sojour, 
For  bothe  they  dwellen  in  oo  tour. 
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As  longe  as  Youthe  is  in  sesoun, 
They  dwellen  in  oon  mansioun. 
Delite  of  Youthe  wole  have  servise 
To  do  what  so  he  wole  devise ; 
And  Youthe  is  redy  evermore 
For  to  obey,  for  smerte  or  sore, 
Unto  Deli  to,  and  hym  to  yeve 
Hir  servise,  while  that  she  may  lyve. 

'  Where  Elde  abit,  I  wole  thee  telJe 
Shortly,  and  no  while  dwelle, 
For  thidder  byhoveth  thee  to  goo. 
If  Deth  in  youthe  thee  not  sloo, 
Of  this  journey  thou  maist  not  faile. 
With  hir  Labour  and  Travaile 
Logged  ben  with  Sorwe  and  Woo, 
That  never  out  of  hir  court  goo. 
Peyne  and  Distresse,  Syknesse,  and  Ire, 
And  Malencoly,  that  angry  sire, 
Ben  of  hir  paleys  senatours. 
Oronyng  and  Grucchyng,  hir  herbejeours, 
The  day  and  nyght,  hir  to  turmeut, 
With  cruel  Deth  they  hir  present, 
And  tellen  hir,  erliche  and  late, 
That  Deth  stondith  armed  at  hir  gate.1 
Thanne  brynge  they  to  hir  remembraonce 
The  foly  dedis  of  hir  infaunce, 
Which  causen  hir  to  mourne  in  woo 
That  Youthe  hath  hir  bigiled  so, 
Which  sodeynly  awey  is  hasted. 
She  wepeth  the  tynie  that  she  hath  wasted, 


1  Berbtfeoun  means  mditres  d'kttel,  the  officers  who  announce  and 
provide  lodgtngt  for  the  guests.  They  are  finely  represented  aa 
continually  informing  her  that  Death  is  standing  armed  at  the  gala, 
desiring  admittance.  This  grand  image  is  the  translator's  conception ;  the 
original  Is  comparatively  tame  :— 

Travail  et  Dolor  Ik  herbergenti 
lies  ils  la  tient  et  enfergent, 
Et  tant  la  batent  et  tormentent, 
Que  mort  prochaine  U  present***.' 
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Compleynyng  of  the  preterit, 

And  the  present,  that  not  abit, 

And  of  hir  olde  vanite, 

That  but  aforn  hir  she  may  see 

In  the  future  some  sooour, 

To  leggen  hir  of  hir  dolour, 

To  graunt  hir  tyme  of  repentaunoe, 

For  hir  synnes  to  do  penaunce, 

And  atte  the  laste  so  hir  governe 

To  wynne  the  joy  that  is  eterne, 

Fro  which  go  bakward  Youthe  her  made 

In  vanite  to  droune  and  wade. 

For  present  tyme  abidith  nought, 

It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought; 

So  litel  while  it  doth  endure 

That  ther  nys  compte  ne  mesure.1 

1  But  hou  that  evere  the  game  go 
Who  list  to  lore  joie  and  mirth  also 
Of  love,  be  it  he  or  she, 
High  or  lowe  who  it  be, 
In  fruyt*  they  sh tilde  hem  delyte, 
Her  part  they  may  not  elles  quyte, 
To  save  hem  «ilf  in  honeste. 
And  yit  fulle  many  one  I  se 
Of  wymmen,  sotbly  for  to  seyne, 
That  desire  and  wolde  fayne 
The  plcy  of  love,  thry  be  so  wilde, 
And  not  coveite  to  go  with  childe. 
And  if  with  child  they  be  perchaunce, 
They  wole  it  liolde  a  gret  myschaunce, 
But  whatsomever  woo  they  fele, 
They  wole  not  pleyne,  but  concele; 
But  if  it  be  ony  fool  or  nyce, 
In  whom  that  shame  hath  no  justice. 

1  With  thlt  symbolical  picture  of  Eld  may  be  compared  that  of 
Bnckharst  in  the  Induction. — See  Poet.  Work*  <tf  Surrey  and  other*. 
Aunot.  Ed.,  p.  i7tf. 

*  That  is,  Progeny. 
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For  to  delyte  echone  they  drawe, 

That  haunte  this  werke,  bothe  high  and  Uwe, 

Save  sich  that  arn  worth  right  nought, 

That  for  money  wole  be  bought. 

Such  love  I  preise  in  no  wise, 

Whanne  it  is  goven  for  coveitise. 

I  preise  no  wornman,  though  so1  be  wood, 

That  yeveth  liir  silf  for  ony  good. 

For  litel  sholdc  a  man  telle 

Of  hir,  that  wolle  hir  body  selle, 

Be  she  mayde,  be  she  wyf, 

That  quyk  wole  solle  hir  bi  hir  ly£ 

How  faire  chcre  that  evere  she  make, 

He  is  a  wrecche  I  undirtake 

That  loved  such  one,  for  swete  or  soure. 

Though  she  hym  calle  hir  paramo  ure, 

And  laugheth  on  hym,  and  makith  hym  feeste. 

For  certeynly  no  such  beeste 

To  be  loved  is  not  worthy, 

Or  bere  the  name  of  drurie.* 

Noon  shulde  hir  please,  but  he  were  woode, 

That  wole  dispoile  hym  of  his  goode. 


'  [°o  is  tor  tfto,  Northern  form  of  she.  The  translation  abounds  in 
north  rn  forms,  and  must  have  been  written  in  the  north.— W.  W.S.] 

3  Druerie  means  sometimes  courtship,  gallantry. — See  vol.  111.  p.  iz$. 
Here  it  means  a  mistress.  The  original  is,  »Ne  doit  estre  amie 
clame'e.'  The  following  description  of  a  Drut,  or  lover,  by  Gufllem 
Aesmar,  a  Provencal  poet,  curiously  illustrates  many  oi  the  sentiment* 
eontsined  in  the  poem  :— 

•  Ben  paoc  araa  dntt  qi  non  es  geloa, 
Et  paoc  una  qi  non  est  airos, 
Et  paoc  ama  qi  non  est  folettis, 
Et  paoc  ama  qi  non  fa  tracios ; 
Mais  rant  d'amor  qi  ben  est  envelos 
Un  dola  plorar  non  fait  qatorae  ria. 

Quant  en  li  quier  merce  eu  genoilloa, 

E  la  ml  colpa  et  mi  met  ochsisos, 

Et  I'aigua  m  cur  aval  per  mer  lo  Tea, 

Et  ela  m  fai  nn  regard  amoros, 

Et  en  li  bais  la  bucha  els  ols  amdos 

▲done  mi  par  un  joi  de  paradis  '—MS.  Crofts  ecxrlli* 
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Yit  nevertheles  I  wole  not  sey 

That  she,  for  solace  and  for  pley, 

May  a  jewel  or  other  thyng 

Take  of  her  loves  fre  yevyng; 

But  that  she  aske  it  in  no  wise, 

For  drede  of  shame  or  coveitise. 

And  she  of  hirs  may  hym,  certeyne, 

Withoute  sclaundre,  yeven  ageyn, 

And  joyne  her  hertes  togidre  so 

In  love,  and  take  and  ycve  also. 

Trowe  not  that  I  wolde  hem  twynn*. 

Whanne  in  her  love  ther  is  no  eynne, 

I  vole  that  they  togedre  go, 

And  done  al  that  they  han  ado, 

As  cnrteis  shulde  and  debonaire, 

And  in  her  love  beren  hem  faire, 

Withoute  vice,  bothe  he  and  she; 

So  that  alwey  in  honeste, 

Fro  foly  Love  to  kepe  hem  olere 

That  brenneth  hertis  with  his  fere; 

And  that  her  love,  in  ony  wise, 

Be  devoide  of  coveitise. 

Good  love  shulde  engendrid  be 

Of  trew  herte,  just,  and  secre, 

And  not  of  such  as  sette  her  thought 

To  have  her  lust,  and  ellis  nought, 

So  are  they  caught  in  Loves  lace, 

Truly,  for  bodily  6olace. 

Fleshly  delite  is  so  present 

With  thee,  that  sette  alle  thyne  en  tent, 

Withoute  more  (what  shulde  I  glo*e?) 

For  to  gette  and  have  the  rose, 

Which  makith  thee  so  mate  and  woode 

That  thou  desirest  noon  other  gootle. 

But  thou  art  not  an  iuche  the  nerre, 

But  evere  abidst  in  sorwe  and  werre, 

As  in  thi  face  it  is  seue; 

It  makith  thee  bothe  pale  and  lene, 
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Thy  myght,  tin  vertu  gotli  away. 
A  sory  geste  in  goode  fay, 
Thou  herberest  then  in  thyne  inne, 
The  God  of  Love  whanne  thou  let  inne! 
Wherfore  I  rede  thou  shette  hym  oute, 
Or  he  shalle  greve  thee,  oute  of  doute; 
For  to  thi  profight  it  wole  turne, 
If  he  nomore  with  thee  sojourne. 
In  gret  myscheef  and  sorwe  sonken 
Ben  hertis,  that  of  love  arn  dronken, 
As  thou  peraventure  knowen  shalle, 
Whanne  thou  hast  lost  the  tyme  alle, 
And  spent  thy  thought  in  yd  unease. 
In  waste,  and  wofulle  lustynesse; 
If  thou  maist  lyve  the  tyme  to  se 
Of  love  for  to  delyvered  be, 
Thy  tyme  thou  slialt  biwepe  sore 
The  whiche  never  thou  maist  restore. 
(For  tyme  lost,  as  men  may  see, 
For  no  thyng  may  recured  be) 
And  if  thou  scape,  yit  atte  laste, 
Fro  Love  that  hath  thee  so  faste 
Knytt  and  bounden  in  his  lace, 
Certeyn  I  holde  it  but  a  grace. 
For  many  oon,  as  it  is  seyne, 
Have  lost,  and  spent  also  in  veyne, 
In  his  servise  withoute  socour, 
Body  and  soule,  good,  and  tresour, 
Witte,  and  strengthe,  and  eke  richesse, 
Of  which  they  hadde  never  redresse.' 
Thus  taught  and  preched  hath  Resoun, 
But  Love  spilte  hir  sermoun, 
That  was  so  ymped1  in  my  thought, 
That  hir  doctrine  I  sette  at  nought 


1  This  Is  a  metaphor  from  falconry.  When  the  wing  or  tail  feather 
of  a  hawk  is  accidentally  broken,  so  that  her  flight  might  be  Impeded, 
it  U  spliced  with  another  feather  of  the  same  sort  by  means  of  a  needle, 
one  end  of  which  is  driven  into  the  stump,  and  the  other  into  the  new 
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And  yit  ne  seide  she  never  a  dele, 
That  I  ne  nnderstode  it  wele, 
Word  by  word  the  mater  alle. 
But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thralle, 
Which  callith  over  alle  his  pray, 
He  chasith  so  my  thought  ay, 
And  holdith  myne  herte  undir  his 
As  trust  and  trew  as  ony  stele; 
So  that  no  devocioun 
Ne  hadde  I  in  the  sermoun 
Of  dame  Resoun ;  ne  of  hir  rede 
I  toke  no  sojour  in  myne  heda 
For  alle  yede  oute  at  oon  ere 
That  in  that  other  she  dide  lere; 
Fully  on  me  she  lost  hir  lore. 
Hir  speche  me  greved  wondir  sore. 
That  unto  hir  for  ire  I  seide, 
For  anger,  as  I  dide  abraide : — 
'  Dame,  and  is  it  youre  willc  algate, 
That  I  not  love,  but  that  I  hate 
Alle  men,  as  ye  me  teehe? 
For  if  I  do  aftir  youre  speche, 
Sith  that  ye  seyne  love  is  not  good, 
Thaune  must  I  nedis  say  with  mood 
If  I  it  leve,  in  hat  rede  ay 
Lyven,  and  voide  love  away, 
From  me  a  syiifulle  wrecche, 
Hated  of  all  that  tecche.1 
I  may  not  go  noon  other  gate, 
For  other  must  I  love  or  hate. 
And  if  I  hate  men  of  newe, 
More  than  love  it  wole  me  rewe, 


feather.    This  is  called  impina.   The  poet  says  tit  at  lore  was  so  closely 
united  to  his  thought  as  the  feather  which  han  been  imped,  or  united, 
with  the  new  part. 
'  This  line  is  evidently  corrupt.    The  original  is:— 
*  Low  si  serrai  mortcl  pcchirrres 
Voire  par  Dieu  percs  que  lierrea.* 
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As  by  youre  preching  semeth  me, 
For  Love  no  thyng  preisith  thee.1 
Ye  yeve  good  counseile,  sikirly, 
That  prechith  me  al  day,  that  I 
Shulde  not  Loves  lore  alowe; 
He  were  a  foole  wolde  you  not  trowel1 
In  speche  also  ye  han  me  taught, 
Another  love  that  knowen  is  naught, 
Which  I  liave  herd  you  not  reprevc, 
To  love  ech  other,  by  youre  leve. 
If  ye  wolde  diffyne  it  me, 
I  wolde  gladly  here,  to  se, 
Atte  the  leest,  if  I  may  lere 
Of  sondry  loves  the  manere.' 

Raison.  l  Certis,  freend,  a  fool  art  thru 
"Whan  that  thou  no  thyng  wolt  allowe/  . 
That  I  for  thi  profit  say. 
Yit  wole  I  sey  thee  more,  in  fay, 
For  I  am  redy,  at  the  leste, 
To  accoDiplisshe  thy  requeste, 
But  I  not  where*  it  wole  avayle ; 
In  veyne  peraunture  I  shal  travayle. 
Love  ther  is  in  sondry  wise, 
As  I  shal  thee  heere  devise. 
For  somme  love  leful  is  and  good; 
I  mene  not  that  which  makith  thee  wood, 
And  bringith  thee  in  many  a  fitte, 
And  ravysshith  fro  thee  all  thi  witte, 
It  is  bo  merveilouse  and  queynte ; 
With  such  love  be  no  more  aquente.* 

1  L'Amant  means  that  Just  aa  Reason  blames  Lore,  Lw«  blame; 
Reason ;  end  that,  therefore,  he  would  probably  suiter  Just  as  much  by 
following  one  as  the  other. 

*  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  places  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  this 
line,  which  makes  it  uuintellijrible.  It  is  ironical,  and  means,  *  He 
who  would  not  believe  you  would  be  a  fool.'  The  omission  Of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  a  common  ellipsis. 

*  Allow*  means  to  approve.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Psalms.    •  The  Lord  aUoweth  the  righteous.' 

*  }Vhttt  here  meaus  wfulher. 
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COMMENT  RAJSOUN  DIPFINIST  AUKSKTBL 

4  Love  of  freendshippe  also  ther  "  \ 
Which  makith  no  man  done  amy*, 
Of  wille  knytt  bitwixe  two, 
That  wole  not  breke  for  wele  ne  woo; 
Which  long  is  likly  to  contune, 
Whanne  wille  aud  goodis  ben  in  comuLe, 
Grounded  by  Goddis  ordinaunce, 
Hoole  withoute  discordaunce; 
With  hem  holdyng  comunte 
Of  alle  her  goode  in  charite, 
That  ther  be  noon  excepcioun, 
Thurgh  chaungyng  of  eutentioun, 
That  ech  helpc  other  at  her  neede, 
And  wisely  hcle  bo  the  worde  and  dede, 
Trewe  of  nienyng,  devoide  of  slouthe, 
For  witte  is  nought  withoute  trout  he; 
So  that  the  ton  diir  alle  his  thought 
Seyn  to  his  freend,  and  spare  nought, 
As  to  hymsilf  without  dredyng 
To  be  discovered  by  wreying. 
For  glad  is  that  conjunccioun, 
Whanne  ther  is  noon  suspecioun; 
Whom  they  wolde  prove1 
That  trew  and  partit  weren  in  love* 
For  no  man  may  be  amyable, 
But  if  he  be  so  ferine  and  stable, 
That  fortune  chaunge  hym  not,  ne  blynde, 
But  that  his  freend  allewey  hyin  fynde, 
Bothe  pore  and  riche,  in  oo  state. 
For  if  his  freend,  thurgh  ony  gate, 
Wole  compleyne  of  his  poverte, 
He  shulde  not  bide  so  long,  til  he 

1  This  line  is  evidently  corrupt,  nor  does  the  original  enable  I 
suggest  the  true  reading  :— 

*  Tiex  mors  ivoir  doivent  et  seulent 
Qui  parfctement  amer  ?eulent.' 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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Of  his  helpyng  hym  requere ; 

For  goode  dede  done  tiiurgh  praiere 

Is  sold,  and  bought  to  dere,  iwys, 

To  hert  that  of  grate*  valour  is. 

For  hert  fulfilled  of  gentilnesse, 

Can  yvel  demene  his  distresse. 

And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name, 

To  axen  often  hath  gret  shame. 

A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought 

For  shame,  whanne  he  axcth  ought. 

He  hath  gret  thought,  and  dredith  ay 

For  his  disese,  whanne  he  shal  pray 

His  freend,  lest  that  he  warned  be, 

Til  that  he  preve  his  stabilite. 

But  whanne  that  he  hath  founden  oon  - 

That  trusty  is  and  trew  as  stone, 

And  assaied  hym  at  alle. 

And  founde  hym  stedefkst  as  a  walle, 

And  of  his  freendshippe  be  certeyne, 

He  shal  hym  shewe  bothe  joye  and  peyne, 

And  alle  that  he  dar  thynke  or  sey, 

Withoute  shame,  as  he  wel  may. 

For  how  shulde  he  ashamed  be, 

Of  sich  one  as  I  tolde  theel 

For  whanne  he  woot  his  secre  thought, 

The  thridde  shal  knowe  therof  right  nought; 

For  tweyne  in  nombre  is  bet  than  thre, 

In  every  counselle  and  secre. 

Repreve  he  dreded  never  a  deele, 

Who  that  bisett  his  wordis  wele; 

For  every  wise  man,  out  of  drede, 

Can  kepe  his  tunge  til  he  se  nede; 

And  fooles  can  not  holde  her  tunge; 

A  fooles  belle  is  soone  range.1 

Yit  shal  a  trew  freend  do  more 

To  helpe  his  felowe  of  his  sore, 

»  A  prorerbial  expression,  like  •  A  fool's  bolt  if  sooa  shot/ 
that  a  fool  soon  publishes  ftll  he  knows. 
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And  soooure  hym,  whanne  he  hath  neede, 

In  alle  that  he  may  done  in  deede; 

And  gladder  be  that  he  hym  nlesith 

Than  his  felowe  that  he  esith. 

And  if  he  do  not  his  requeete, 

He  shal  as  mochel  hym  moleste1 

As  his  felow,  for  that  he 

May  not  folfille  his  volants 

Fully,  as  he  hath  requered. 

If  bothe  the  hertis  Love  hath  fered, 

Joy  and  woo  they  shulle  departe, 

And  take  evenly  ech  his  parte. 

Half  his  anoy  he  shal  have  ay, 

And  comfort,  what  that  he  may; 

And  of  this  blisse  parte  shal  he, 

If  love  wole  departed  be. 

And  whilom  of  this  unvte 

Spak  Tuliurin  a  ditee; 

And  shulde  maken  his  reqneste 

Unto  his  freend,  that  is  honeste ; 

And  he  goodly  shulde  it  fulfille, 

Bat  it  the  mora  were  out  of  skile, 

And  otherwise  not  graunt  therto, 

Except  oonly  in  cause  twoo.* 

If  men  his  freend  to  deth  wolde  drive 

Late  hym  be  bisy  to  save  his  ly  ve. 

Also  if  men  wolen  hym  assayle, 

Of  his  wurshippe  to  make  hym  failo, 

And  hyndren  hym  of  his  rcnoun, 

Late  hym,  with  fulle  entencioun, 

1  That  la,  *  He  shall  rex  himself  as  much  as  his  friend  is  vexed, 
localise  he  cannot  grant  his  friend'*  request/ 

-  Cicero  de  Amicitid.    Quod  justum  est  pctito,  &c. 

*  The  meaning  is,  that  &  friend  is  bound  to  asuist  his  friend  in  any 
just  and  reasonable  cao*e,  except  only  in  two  cases  and  tlicn  he  is 
bound  to  assist  him  even  though  his  cause  be  unjust ;  and  the.se  two 
cases  are,  when  Ids  life  or  his  good  name  are  in  danger.  All  con- 
siderations of  justice  yield  to  the  paramount  obligation  of  protecting 
his  life  and  bonom. 

N   2 
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His  dever1  done  in  echo  degre 
That  his  freend  ne  shamed  be, 
In  this  two  caas  with  his  myght, 
Taking  no  kepe  to  skile  nor  right, 
As  ferre  as  love  may  hym  excuse ; 
This  ought  no  man  to  refuse. 
This  love  that  I  have  tolde  to  thee 
Is  no  thing  contrarie  to  rue ; 
This  wole  I  that  thou  folowe  wele, 
And  leve  the  tother  everydele. 
This  love  to  vertu  alle  attendith, 
The  tothir  fooles  blent3  and  sheudith. 

1  Another  love  also  there  is, 
That  is  contrarie  unto  this, 
Which  desire  is  so  const rey tied 
That  it  is  but  wille  feyned;' 
Awey  fro  trouthe  it  doth  so  varie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie; 
For  it  niaymeth,  in  many  wise, 
Sike  hertis  with  ooveitise; 
Alle  in  wynnyng  and  in  profit, 
Sich  love  settith  his  delitc. 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 
That  if  it  lese  his  hope,  perchaunce, 
Of  lucre,  that  he  is  sett  upon, 
It  wole  faile,  and  quenche  anoon ; 
For  no  man  may  be  amerous, 
Ne  in  his  lyvyng  vertuous, 

1  Dever  here  means  endeavour.  To  do  one's  endcarouT  is  still  • 
common  phrase  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  whose  vulgarisms  often 
turn  out  to  be  the  old  forms  introduced  by  the  different  bodies  of  Eng- 
lish colonists  who  settled  there  from  time  to  time. 

*  Blent  is  the  contracted  form  of  bimdeth,  or  blindeth.  The  twe 
forms  are  used  indifferently,  as  appears  by  this  line,  where  sfenrft'tA, 
the  uncontracted  form,  occurs.    The  coutracted  form  would  be  stent. 

*  The  original  is:* 

*  Cest  faints  volente  d'amer 
En  cuer  malades  du  me*haing 
Da  conToiUse  de  gaaing.' 
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But  be  love  more,  in  moode, 

Men1  for  hem  silf  than  for  her  goode. 

For  love  that  profit  doth  abide. 

Is  fals,  and  bit'  not  in  no  tyde. 

Love  cometh  of  dame  Fortune, 

That  Htel  while  wole  contune, 

For  it  Bhal  chaungen  wonder  soone, 

And  take  eclips  right  as  the  moone, 

Whanne  he*  is  from  us  lett 

Thurgh  erthe,  that  bitwixe  is  Bett 

The  sonne  and  hir,  as  it  may  falle, 

Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  alle;* 

The  shadowe  maketh  her  bemys  merke, 

And  hir  homes  to  shewe  derke, 

That  part  where  she  hath  lost  hir1  lyght 

Of  Phebus  fully,  and  the  sight; 

Til  whanne  the  shadowe  is  over  past. 

She  is  enlumyned  ageyn  as  faste, 

Thurgh  the  brightnesse  of  the  sonne  bemes 

That  yeveth  to  hir  agcyne  hir  lemea. 

That  love  is  right  of  sich  nature; 

Now  is  {aire,  and  now  obscure, 

Now  bright,  now  clipsi  of  manere, 

And  whilom  dymme,  and  whilom  clere. 

As  soone  as  Poverte  gynneth  take, 

With  mantel  and  wedis  blake 

Hidith.  of  Love  the  light  awey, 

That  into  nyght  it  turneth  day; 

It  may  not  see  Richesse  shyne, 

Tille  the  blak  shadowes  fyne. 


'  Jlfen  here  meant  mail  or  woman,  like  honto,  In  Latin. 

-  Bit  Is  the  contracted  form  of  bideth. 

3  There  ii  some  confusion  here  in  the  gender  attributed  to  the  moon, 
the  personal  pronoun  he  referring  to  her  in  one  place,  and  hir  in 
another.  In  old  English  the  moon  is  always  masculine,  as  in  Anglo* 
Baxcn  and  German. 

«  That  is,  *  Whether  the  eclipse  be  partial  or  total.' 

*  Mir  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  thm. 
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For,  whanne  Richesse  shyneth  bright* 

Love  recovereth  ageyn  his  light ; 

And  whanne  it  failith,  he  woie  flit, 

And  as  she  greveth,  so  greveth  it.  . 

Of  this  love  here  what  I  sey : — 

The  riche  men  are  loved  ay, 

And  namely  tho  that  sparand  bene, 

That  wole  not  wasshe  her  hertes  clcne 

Of  the  filthe,  nor  of  the  vice 

Of  gredy  brennyng  avarice. 

The  riche  man  fulle  fonned  is,  y wys, 

That  weneth  that  he  loved  is. 

If  that  his  herte  it  undirstode, 

It  is  not  he ;  it  is  his  goode. 

He  may  wel  witen  in  his  thought, 

His  good  is  loved,  and  he  right  nought 

For  if  he  be  a  nygard  eke, 

Men  wole  not  sette  by  hym  a  leke, 

But  haten  hym;  this  is  the  sothe. 

Lo,  what  profit  his  cat  el1  doth  1 

Of  every  man  that  may  hym  see, 

It  geteth  hym  nought  but  enmyte. 

But  he  amende  hym  silf  of  that  vice, 

And  knowe  hym  silf,  he  is  not  wys. 

Certys  he  shulde  ay  freendly  be, 

To  gete  hym  love  also  ben  free, 

Or  ellis  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage 

No  more  than  is  a  gote  ramage.* 

That  he  not  loveth  his  dede  proveth, 

Whan  he  his  richesse  so  wel  loveth, 

That  he  wole  hide  it  ay,  and  spare, 

His  pore  freendis  sene  forfare* 

1  Catel  meant  chattels,  property. 
1  The  propriety  of  this  simile  is  not  apparent.    A  wild  goat  (goto 
ramage)  is  rather  a  cunning  animal.  The  passage  in  the  original  is  :— 
•  En  ce  eas  n'est  il  mie  sages* 
Ne  anils  est  nns  biaus  cers  ramages,' 
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To  kepen  ay  his  purpose, 
Til  for  drede  his  iyen  close, 
And  til  a  wikked  deth  hym  take; 
Hym  hadde  lever  asondre  shake, 
And  late  alle  hise  lymes  asondre  ryve, 
Than  leve  his  richesse  in  hys  lyve. 
He  thenkxth  parte  it  with  no  man; 
Certayn  no  love  is  in  hym  than. 
How  shulde  love  withynne  hym  b*, 
Whanne  in  his  herte  is  no  pitef 
That  he  trespasseth  wel  I  wote, 
For  ech  man  knowith  his  estate ; 
For  wel  hym  ought  to  be  reproved 
That  loveth  nought,  ne  is  not  loved. 

'  But  sith  we  am  to  Fortune  comen, 
And  hath  oure  sermoun  of  hir  nomen, 
A  wondir  wille  I  telle  thee  nowe, 
Thou  herdist  never  sich  oon,  I  trowe. 
I  note  where  thou  me  leven  shallc, 
Though  sothfastnesse  it  be  alle, 
As  it  is  writcn,  and  is  Both, 
That  unto  men  more  profit  doth 
The  frowavd  Fortune  and  contraire, 
Than  the  swote  and  debonaire: 
And  if  thee  thynke1  it  is  doutable, 
It  is  thurgh  argument  provable* 
For  the  debonaire  and  softe 
Falsith  and  bigilith  ofte ; 
For  lyche  a  moder  she  can  cheriahe 
And  mylken  as  doth  a  norys, 
And  of  hir  goode  to  hym  deles 
And  yevcth  hym  parte  of  her  joweles, 
With  grete  richesse  and  dignite, 
And  hem  she  hoteth  stabilite, 


>  That  is,  *  If  it  teems  to  thee  doubtful/   Thynhe  ia  the  Anglo-Stxoa 
ihUieoMt  to  seem* 
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In  a  state  that  is  not  stable, 

Bat  chaungynge  ay  and  variable ; 

And  fedith  hyni  with  glorie  veyne,1 

And  worldly  blisse  non  certeyne. 

Whanne  she  hym  settith  on  hir  whele, 

Thanne  wene  they  to  be  right  wele, 

And  in  so  stable  state  witballe, 

That  never  they  wene  fur  to  fa  lie. 

And  whanne  they  sette  so  hi^h  be, 

They  wene  to  have  in  certeynte 

Of  hertly  frecndis  so  grete  noumbre, 

That  no  thyng  myght  her  state  encombre; 

They  trust  hem  so  on  every  side, 

Wenyng  with  hym  they  wolde  abide, 

In  every  perelle  and  myschaunce, 

Withoute  chaunge  or  variaunce, 

Bothe  of  ca telle  and  of  goode ; 

And  also  for  hem  to  spende  her  bloode, 

And  alle  her  membris  for  to  spille, 

Oonly  to  fulfille  her  wille. 

They  maken  it  hole  in  many  wise,1 

And  hoten  hem  her  fulle  servise, 

How  sore  that  it  do  hem  smerte; 

Into  her  very  naked  sherte, 

Herte  and  alle,  so  hole  they  yeve, 

For  the  tyme  that  they  may  lyve, 

So  that  with  her  flaterie, 

They  maken  foolis  glorifie 

Of  her  wordis  spekyng. 

And  han  cheer  of  a  rejoysyng, 

And  trowe  hem  as  the  Evangile; 

And  it  is  alle  fulsheede  and  gile, 

As  they  shal  aftirward  se, 

Whanne  they  arn  falle  in  poverte, 

*  The  MS.  reads  ghrie  and  t*yw«,  which  is  a  mere  delicti  error. 

*  The)  original  b  :— 

•  Et  que  per  seignors  ne  let  tiengnent.' 
Fer  it  hole  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  kern  bnUs. 
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And  ben  of  good  and  cateDe  bare; 

Thanne  shulde  they  sene  who  freendis  ware 

For  of  an  hundred  certeynly, 

Nor  of  a  thousande  fulle  eoarsly, 

Ne  shal  they  fynde  unnethis  oon, 

Whanne  poverte  is  comen  upon.1 

For  thus  Fortune  that  I  of  telle. 

With  men  whanne  hir  lust  to  dwelle, 

Makith  men  to  leese  her  conisaunce, 

And  nourishith  hem  in  ignoraunce. 

'  But  froward  Fortune  and  perverse, 
Whanne  high  estatis  she  doth  reverse, 
And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  hir a  whele,  with  sodeyn  tourne, 
And  from  her  richesse  doth  hem  lie, 
And  plongeth  hem  in  poverte, 
As  a  stepmoder  envyous, 
And  leieth  a  piastre  dolorous 
Unto  her  hertis  wounded  egre, 
Which  is  not  temprcd  with  vynegra, 
But  with  poverte  and  indigence, 
For  to  shewe  by  experience, 
That  she  is  Fortune  verelye 
In  whom  no  man  shulde  afiye, 
Nor  in  hir  yeftis  have  fiaunce, 
She  is  so  fuJlc  of  variaunce. 
Thus  kan  she  maken  high  and  lowe, 
Whanne  they  from  richesse  arn  throwe, 
Fully  to  knowen,  without  were, 
Freend  of  affect,  and  freend  of  chere:9 


1  This  is  the  theme  of  TimonofAtlitn*. 
'  The  MS.  reads  Or  with  .hir,  which  makes  the  passage  nonsense; 
the  reading  of  Speght  is  therefore  adopted  in  the  text.    It  is  supported 
by  the  original :-— 

*  Mes  la  contraire  et  la  perverse 

Quant  de  lor  grant  estats  les  verse, 

Et  les  tumbe  autor  de  sa  roe* 

Da  sommet  envers  en  la  boeV 

*  That  is,  'Friend  in  reality,  and  friend  in  appearance  only.' 
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And  which  in  love  weren  trew  and  stable, 

And  whiche  also  weren  variable, 

After  Fortune  her  goddes, 

In  poverte,  outlier  in  richesse ; 

For  alle  that  berevetb,  out  of  drede, 

Unhappe  bereveth  it  in  dede; 

For  Infortune  late  not  oon 

Of  freendia,  whanne  Fortune  is  gone; 

I  mene  tho  frecndis  that  wole  fle 

Anoon  as  entreth  poverte. 

And  yit  they  wole  not  leve  hem  so, 

But  in  ech  place  where  they  go 

They  calle  hem  '  wrecche,*  scorne  and  blarney 

And  of  her  myshappe  hem  ditfame, 

And,  namely,  siche  as  in  richesse, 

Fretendith  moost  of  stablenesse, 

Whanne  that  they  sawe  hym  sett  on  Ioffce, 

And  weren  of  hym  socoured  ofte, 

And  most  iholpe  in  alle  her  neede : 

But  now  they  take  no  maner  heede, 

But  seyn  in  voice  of  flaterie, 

That  now  apperith  her  folye, 

Over  alle  where  so  they  fare, 

And  synge,  Go,  farewell  feldfare.1 

Alle  suche  freendia  I  heshrewe, 

For  of  trewe  ther  be  to  fewe ; 

But  sothfast  freendis,  what  so  bitide, 

In  every  fortune  wolen  abide ; 

Thei  han  her  hertis  in  suche  noblesse 

That  they  nyl  love  for  no  richesse, 

Nor  for  that  Fortune  may  hem  sende 

Thei  wolen  hem  socoure  and  defende, 

And  chaunge  for  soffce  ne  for  sore, 

For  who  his  freend  loveth  evermore 

Though  men  drawe  swerde  his  freend  to  slo, 

He  may  not  hewe  her  love  a-two. 

1  Then  is  nothing  in  the  original  which  answers  to  this  proYerbw— 
See  voL  UL  p.  145.  note  a. 
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But  in  case  that  I  shalle  sey, 
For  pride  and  ire  lese  it  he  may, 
And  for  reprove  by  nycete, 
And  discovering  of  privite, 
With  tonge  woundyng,  as  felonn, 
Thurgh  venemous  detraccioun- 
Frende  in  this  case  wole  gone  his  way, 
For  no  thyng  greve  hym  more  ne  may, 
And  for  nought  ellis  wole  he  fie, 
If  that  he  love  in  stabilite.1 
And  certeyn  he  is  wel  bigone 
Among  a  thousand  that  fyndith  oon." 
For  ther  may  be  no  rich  ease 
Ageyns  frendshippe  of  worthynease, 
For  it  ne  may  so  high  atteigne, 
As  may  the  valoure,  sothe  to  seyne, 
Of  hym  that  loveth  trew  and  welle; 
Frendshippe  is  more  than  is  catelle. 
For  freend  in  court  ay  better  is 
Than  peny  in  purs,  certis;* 
And  Fortune  myahappyng, 
Whanne  upon  men  she  is  fablyng, 
Thurgh  mysturnyng  of  hir  chaunce, 
And  caste  hem  oute  of  balaunce, 
She  makith,  thurgh  her  adversite, 
Men  fulle  clerly  for  to  se 
Hym  that  is  freend  in  existence 
From  hym  that  is  by  apparenee. 
For  ynfortune  makith  anoon, 
To  know©  thy  freendis  fro  thy  foon, 

.  i  This  appears  to  be  taken  from  Ecclus.  xxii.  ao* :  •  To  a  friend  if 
thou  hast  opened  a  sad  mouth,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconci- 
liation ;  except  upbraiding,  and  reproach,  and  pride,  and  disclosing  of 
secrets,  or  a  treacheroui  wound ;  for  in  all  these  cases  a  friend  will 
flee  away.'  s  Kccles.  vii.  a9. 

>  Valeur,  ralne.  Valour  is  still  used  in  this,  its  primary  sense,  by 
the  vulgar  in  Norfolk. 

*  This  is  an  old  proverb.  Justice  Shallow  says : — *  Yes,  Da?y,  I 
will  use  him  well ;  a  friend  i'  the  court .  s  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.' 
— Hern?  TV.,  Act  t.  sc.  i. 
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By  experience,  right  as  it  is. 
The  which  is  more  to  preise,  ywis, 
Than  in  myche  richesse  and  tresourt 
For  more  depe  profit  and  valour, 
Poverte,  and  such  adversite 
Bifore,  than  doth  prosperite ; 
For  the  toon  yeveth  conysaunce, 
And  the  tother  ignoraunce. 

4  And  thus  in  poverte  is  in  dede 
Trouthe  declared  fro  falschede ; 
For  feyne  frendis  it  wole  declare. 
And  trewe  also,  what  wey  they  fare. 
For  whanne  he  was  in  his  richesse, 
These  frecndis,  ful  of  doublenesse 
Offrid  hym  in  many  wise 
Hert  and  body,  and  servise. 
What  wolde  he  thanne  ha  yeve  to  ha  bought,1 
To  knowen  openly  her  thought, 
That  he  now  hath  so  clerly  seen? 
The  lasse  bigiled  he  sholde  have  bene, 
And  he  hadde  thanne  perceyved  it, 
But  richesse  nold  not  late  hym  witte. 
Wei  more  avauntage  doth  hym  thanne, 
Sith  that  it  makith  hym  a  wise  man, 
The  gret  myscheef  that  he  perceyveth, 
Than  doth  richesse  that  hym  decey  veth. 
Richesse  riche  ne  makith  nought 
Hym  that  on  tresour  sette  his  thought; 
For  richesse  stonte  in  suffisaunce, 
And  no  thyng  in  habundaunce;* 
For  suffisaunce  alle  oonly 
Makith  men  to  ly  ve  richely. 

*  The  original  is :—      ™~~  * 

*  Que  Toeigt-U  acheter  lores 
Qull  en  seu»t  ce  quil  set  ores  T 
By  this  wo  ore  enabled  to  correct  the  MS.,  which  reads  yew,  instead  of 

•  The  meaning  is,  that  true  riches  consists  in  baring  enough,  and 
not  ■ore  than  enough. 
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For  lie  that  hath  myches  frweyne, 

Ne  value  in  his  demeigne, 

Lyveth  more  at  cse,  and  more  is  riehe, 

Than  doth  he  that  is  chiche, 

And  in  his  berne  hath,  soth  to  seyn, 

An  hundred  mavis1  of  whete  groyne. 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  niarchaunta. 

And  have  of  golde  many  besaunte. 

For  in  getyng  he  hath  such  woo, 

And  in  the  kepyng  drede  also, 

And  sette  evermore  his  bisynene 

For  to  encrese,  and  not  to  lease, 

For  to  aument  and  multiplie. 

And  though  on  hepis  that  lye  hym  bye, 

Yit  never  shal  make  his  richesse 

Asset h'  unto  his  gredynesse. 

But  the  povre  that  rccchith  nought, 

Save  of  his  lyflode,  in  his  thought, 

Which  that  he  getith  with  his  travaile, 

He  dredith  nought  that  it  shalle  faile, 

Though  he  have  lytcl  worldis  goode, 

Mete  and  drynke,  and  esy  foode, 

Upon  his  travel  and  lyvyng, 

And  also  suffisaunt  clothyng. 

Or  if  in  syknesse  that  he  faJle, 

And  lothe  mete  and  drynke  withal le, 


1  A  mpche  it  a  manchet,  or  loaf  of  fine  bread.    Atavl*  is  prob«bly  a 
mi-take  for  muis,  or  muid,  a  Yreuch  measure  -containing  somewhat 
more  than  five  quarter*  English.    The  original  la  :— 
•Car  tex  n'a  pas  \.  :1!:mt  rb>»«  mk-'-en. 
Qui  t'-t  plu>  .  <-«•  <  r  i  I.:*  n<\!<- 
Qae  tex  a  cebi  n.  .,-  ,u  lu>:m  nt.' 

-  Ameth  to  from  the  French  assez..  It  occurs  in  The  J'inotu  o/ Men 
Ploughman*—. 

•  And  if  It  suffice  not  for  asseth.* 

The  whole  of  this  dissertation  on  covctousness,  like  most  of  the  phi- 
losophy in  this  poem,  is  copied  from  lSou'tuni*.  Chaucer  thus  translatea 
the  ln»t  clause: — *'lhen  may  not  riches  maken  ihat  a  minnisuedy 
ue  that  he  be  sufficient  to  himself,'  &c. — X)#  Cbu»rt.  Phil.  ill. 
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Though  he  have  not  his  mete  to  bye,' 

He  shal  bithynke  hym  hastly, 

To  putte  hym  oute  of  all  daunger, 

That  he  of  mete  hath  no  niyster; 

Or  that  he  may  with  lytel  eke 

Be  founden,  while  that  he  is  seke; 

Or  that  men  shulle  hym  berne  in  haste, 

To  lyre,  til  his  syknesse  be  paste, 

To  somme  maysondewe3  biside; 

He  caste  nought  what  shal  hym  bitidc 

He  thenkith  nought  that  evere  he  shalle 

Into  ony  syknesse  falle. 

' And  though  it  falle,  as  it  may  be, 
That  alle  betyme  spare  shalle  he* 
As  mochel  as  shal  to  hym  suffice, 
While  he  is  sike  in  ony  wise, 
He  doth  for  that  he  wole  be 
Content©  with  his  poverte 
Withoute  nede  of  ony  man. 
So  myche  in  litel  have  he  can, 
He  is  apaied  with  his  fortune ; 
And  for  he  nyl  be  importune 
Unto  no  wight,4  ne  honerous, 
Nor  of  her  goodes  coveitous; 
Therfore  he  spareth,  it  may  wel  bene, 
His  pore  estate  for  to  sustene. 

'  Or  if  hym  lust  not  for  to  spare, 
But  suffrith  forth,  as  not  ne  ware, 
Atte  last  it  hapneth,  as  it  may, 
Bight  unto  his  last  day, 

1  Whertmthal  is  understood ;  thus, •  Though  he  have  not  wherewithal 
It  buy  his  mest.' 

*  Malson-dieu,  an  hospital.  This  name  is  founded  on  the  sublime 
morality  of  our  Lord's  sentence, '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  [a  work 
of  mercy]  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  [the  poor],  ye  hare  done 
It  unto  Me.'  The  house  in  which  the  poor  were  lodged  and  clothed 
and  fed  was  called  the  House  of  God,  or  Maison-Dieu,  inasmuch  as  lie 
had  declared  that  the  poor  represented  Him. 

*  This  'ine  has  been  erased  in  the  MS.,  and  filled  up  by  a  later  hand 

4  The  MS.  reads  witte,  a  mere  clerical  error. 
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And  take  the  world  as  it  wolde  be; 

For  evere  in  herte  thenkith  he 

The  sonner  that  Deth  hym  alo, 

To  paradys  the  sonner  go 

He  shal,  there  for  to  lyve  in  blisse, 

Where  that  he  shal  no  good  misse. 

Thider  he  hopith  God  shal  hym  sonde, 

Aftir  his  wrecchid  lyves  ende. 

Pictigoras  hymsilf  reherses, 

In  a  book  that  the  Golden  Verses' 

Is  clepid,  for  the  nobilite 

Of  the  honourable  ditee : — 

Thanne  whanne  thou  goste  thy  body  fro, 

Fre  in  the  eir  thou  shalt  up  go, 

And  leven  alle  humanite, 

And  purely  lyve  in  deite. 

He  is  a  foole  withonten  were 

That  trowith  have  his  countre  heere. 

In  erthe  is  not  oure  countre, 

That  may  these  clerkis  sevn  and  seye 

In  Boice  of  Consolacioun, 

Where  it  is  maked  mencioun 

Of  oure  countre  pleyn  at  the  eye, 

By  teching  of  philosophic, 

Where  lewid  men  myght  lere  witte, 

Who  so  that  wolde  translaten  it. 

If  he  be  sich  that  can  wel  lyve 

Aftir  his  rent  may  byra  yeve/ 

And  not  desireth  more  to  have, 

That  may  fro  poverte  hym  save. 

1  The  person  intended  is,  of  course,  Pythagoras,  xhe  poiden  verges 
of  Pythagoras  are  seventy-one  in  number,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
composed,  as  a  summary  of  his  doctrines,  by  Lysis,  one  of  his  disciples. 
llierocles,  an  athlete,  who  became  a  philosopher,  wrote  a  Commentary 
upon  them. 

*  Sunt  enim  pennie  volucret  mini, 
Que  celsa  con*cendant  poll. 

Boetii.  de  Go7i.  Phti.  lv.,  met.  I. 
«*  That  Is, '  If  he  be  such  a  one  as  can  live  according  to  what  hfe 
income  will  admit  of.' 
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A  wise  man  seide,  as  we  may  seen, 

Is  no  man  wrecched,  but  ho  it  wene, 

Be  he  kyng,  knyght,  or  ribaiide.1 

And  many  a  ribaude  is  mery  and  baucle, 

That  .awy  nkith,  and  berith,  botlie  day  and  uyght, 

Many  a  burthen  of  gret  myglit, 

The  whiehe  doth  hyni  lasse  offense, 

For  lie  sutfVith  iu  pacience. 

They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  syugo, 

And  ley  not  up  for  her  ly  vyng, 

But  in  the  taverne  alle  dispendith 

The  wynnyug  that  God  hem  sendith. 

Thanne  goth  he  fardeles  for  to  here,* 

With  as  gdod  chere  as  he  dide  ere ; 

To  swyuke  and  traveile  he  not  feyntitk/ 

For  for  to  robben  he  di*dcyntith; 

But  right  anoon,  aftir  his  swynke, 

He  goth  to  taverne  for  to  dryuke. 

Alle  these  ar  riche  in  abundaunce, 

That  can  thus  have  sutfisaunce 

Wei  more  than  can  an  usurere, 

As  God  wcl  knowith,  withoute  were. 

For  an  usurer,  so  God  me  se, 

Shal  nevere  for  richesse  riche  bee, 

But  evermore  pore  and  indigent, 

Scarce,  and  gredy  in  his  entent. 

*  For  soth  it  is,  whom  it  displeae, 
Ther  may  no  marchaunt  ly  ve  at  eso, 
His  herte  in  sich  a  were4  is  sett. 
That  it  quyk  brenneth  to  gette, 

1  Ribaude  here  meant  simply  a  poor  men. 
*  Who  would  fardels  beer 
To  grunt  end  »weat  under  a  weary  life.— Hamlet. 
1  Speght  reads  Jhineth,  which  was  probably  en  emendation  of  th« 
copyist,  to  accommodate  the  rhyme,  without  introducing  a  t  into  eNm» 
dejjneth.  The  original  does  not  pive  us  any  help  in  choosing  between  then*. 
4  The  MS.  reads  where,  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  tcert,  which  ie  a 
translation  ot  yuerrtt  and  means  confusion,  or  war.    The  original  is  a— 
•  Car  eon  euer  a  mis  en  tel  guerre.' 
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Ne  never  shal,  though  he  hath  geten, 

Though  he  have  gold  in  gernera  yeteo, 

For  to  be  nedy  he  dredith  sore. 

Wherfore  to  geten  more  and  more 

He  sette  his  herte  and  his  desire;     , 

80  hote  he  brennyth  in  the  fire 

Of  coveitise,  that  makith  hym  woode 

To  purchase  other  mermen  goode. 

He  mdirfongith  a  gret  peyne, 

That  undirtakith  to  drynke  up  Seyne; 

For  the  more  he  drynkith,  ay 

The  more  he  leveth,  the  soth  to  say. 

Thus  is  thurst  of  fals  getyng, 

That  laste  ever  in  coveityng, 

And  the  angwisshe  and  distresso 

With  the  fire  of  gredynesse. 

She  fightith  with  liym  ay,  and  stryveth, 

That  his  herte  asondre  ry  veth ; 

Such  gredynesse  hym  assayllith, 

Tliat  whanne  he  most  hath,  most  he  tail  it L 

•  Phicicieus  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  same  yates. 
They  selle  her  science  for  wynnyng, 
And  haunte  her  crafle  for  gret  getyng. 
Her  wynnyng  is  of  such  swetnesse, 
That  if  a  man  ialle  in  sikenesse, 
Tliey  are  fulle  c;lad,  for  ther  encrese; 
For  by  her  wille,  witlioute  leese, 
Everiche  mau  shulde  be  sel^e, 
And  though  they  die,  they  sette  not  a  !ckey! 
After  whanne  they  the  gold  have  take, 
Fulle  litel  care  of  hem  they  make. 
They  wolde  that  fourty  were  seke  at  onys, 
Yhe.  two  hundred,  in  flesh  and  bonys, 
And  yit  two  thousand,  as  I  gc*se, 
For  to  encreseu  her  richesse. 
They  wole  not  worchen  in  no  wise, 
But  for  lucrf  and  coveitise, 
vol-  iv.  u 
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For  physic  gynneth  first  by  fy, 
The  phicicien  also  sothely  : 
And  sithen  it  goth  fro  fy  to  ay;1 
To  truste  on  hem  is  foly ; 
For  they  nyl  in  no  maner  gre, 
Do  right  nought  for  charite. 

*  Eke  in  the  same  secte  are  sette 
A  He  tho  that  prechen  for  to  gette 
Worshipes,  honour,  and  riche&se. 
Her  hertis  am  in  grete  diatrebse, 
That  folk  lyve  not  holily." 
Hut  aboven  alle  spccialy, 
Hioh  as  prechen  veyn  glorie, 
And  toward  God  have  no  memoriti, 
But  forth  ypocrites  trace, 
And  to  her  soules  deth  purchace, 
And  outward*  shewing  holynesse, 
Though  they  be  fulle  of  cm-sidnesse. 
Not  liche  to  the  apostles  twelve, 
They  deceyve  otlier  and  hem  seive; 
Bigiled  is  the  gikr  thanne. 
For  prechyng  of  a  cursed  man, 
Though  to  other  may  profite, 
Hymsilf  it  availeth  not  a  myte; 
For  ofte  goode  predicacioun 
Cometh  of  evel  entencioun. 
To  hym  not  vailith  his  preching 
Alle  helpe  he  other  with  his  techiLg; 
For  where  they  good  ensaumple  take. 
There  is  he  with  veyne  giorie  shake. 

4  But  late  us  leven  these  preachourea, 
And  speke  of  hem  that  in  her  tourea 
Hepe  up  her  gold,  and  fast  shette, 
And  sore  theron  her  herte  sette. 


>  Tlie  translator  is  aooonntable  for  this  pun ;  It  to  not  In  the  original. 

*  This  sentence  is  ironical. 

•  Outward  ban  means  outwardly. 
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They  neither  love  God,  ne  drede; 
They  kepe  more  than  it  is  nede, 
And  in  her  bagges  sore  it  bynde; 
Ont  of  the  sonne,  and  of  the  wynde, 
They  putte  up  more  than  nede  were, 
Whanne  they  seen  pore  folk  forfare, 
For  hanger  die,  and  for  cold  quake; 
God  can  wel  vengeaunce  therof  take.1 
Thre*  gret  myscheves  hem  assailith, 
And  thus  iu  gadring  ay  travaylith; 
With  mych  peyne  they  wynne  richesse, 
And  drede  hem  ]ioldith  in  distresse, 
To  kepe  that  they  gadre  faste; 
With  sorwe  they  leve  it  at  the  laste;* 
With  sorwe  they  bothe  dye  and  lyve, 
That  unto  richesse  her  hertis  yive, 
And  in  defaute  of  love  it  is, 
As  it  shewith  Ail  we],  iwys ; 
For  if  this  gredy,  the  sothe  to  seyn, 
Loveden,  and  were  loved  ageyn, 
And  good  love  rcgned  over  alle, 
Such  wikkidnesse  ne  shulde  falle; 
But  he  shulde  yeve  that  most  good  hadde 
To  hem  that  weren  in  nede  bistadde, 
And  lyve  withoute  false  usure, 
For  charite,  fulle  clene  and  pure. 
If  they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse, 
Defendyng  hem  from  ydelnesse, 

1  The  poet  contrasts  the  manner  in  which  misers  lay  up  their  gold 
in  places  defended  from  the  sun  and  wind,  with  their  conduct  in  leaving 
their  fellow-creatures  to  starve  in  the  cold. 

*  The  MS.  reads  Vie;  but  from  the  original  it  appears  that  thrt  is 
the  true  reading  :— 

*  Troi$  grans  meschcances  avlennent 
A  ceus  qui  tiex  vice  maintiennent.' 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  proverb.  It  is  found  in  the 
following  rhyming  Latin  lines:— 

*  Dives  divitias  non  congregat  absque  labore 
Non  tenet  absque  metu,  non  desinit  absque  dolore,' 

o  2 
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I:\  alle  this  world  thanne  pore  noon 
We  shulde  fynde,  I  trowo  not  oou. 
But  chaunged  is  this  world  unstable 
For  love  is  over  alle  vendable. 
Wc  se  that  no  man  loveth  nowe 
But  for  wynnyng  and  for  prove ; 
And  love  is  thralled  in  servage 
"Whanne  it  is  sold  for  avamitage; 
Yit  worn  men  wole  her  bodyes  selle ; 
Suchc  soules  goth  to  the  devel  of  hello.* l 


'  Witli  this  line  end*  verse  5173  of  the  original.  Tlie  next  jnni- 
gra|»h  Iavum  with  ver«c  10,114.  In  the  $544  verses  «hic*i  the  |ioet 
ha»  not  translated,  Ueason  by  various  example*  drawn  from  Scripture 
and  the  clonics.  *hows  the  vanity  of  natural  lore  and  the  caprice  of 
Fortune,  :md  exhorts  I'Amant  to  fix  his  heart  on  charity,  or  the  love  of 
hi*  neighltour.  L'Arnant,  however,  maintains  his  loyalty  to  the  God 
of  Love,  and  Ucumjii  leave*  him  to  himself.  He  then  consults  I'Ami. 
who  advise*  him  to  approach  Bel-Accueil'a  prison  by  a  road  called 
Trop-Donner,  constructed  by  Largesse.  In  the  course  of  hi*  insrruc- 
tioni.  I'Ami  describes  the  Golden  Aire,  when  men  enjoyed  all  tiling 
in  common ,  and  there  were  no  Mich  thing*  as  marriage  and  jeah.usy. 
This  gives  occasion  to  a  very  witty,  but  licentious,  satire  on  women, 
from  which  Chancer  has  taken  some  of  the  Wvf  of  Bathes  Frologe. 
The  Golden  Age  is  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  charity 
among  men:  and  with  hatred  and  covetou.«iiess  arises  the  necessity 
for  kinjrs  and  magistrates.  The  origin  of  the  regal  office  is  thus 
described:-— 

*  Un  grant  vllain  entr*ens  eshirent, 

Le  plus  Ov-su  de  quanqu'il  f  11  rent, 

Le  plus  cora*e,  le  plus  greignor, 

81  le  flrent  prince  et  scignor.* 
Then  follow  examples  of  wicked  king*  and  magistrates,  and  a  con- 
plaint  that  one  man  should  be  fiermitted  to  amass  as  much  wealth  as 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  twenty.  All  this  is  conceive*, 
in  that  exaggerated  spirit  of  socialism  which  produced  the  civil  and 
religious  commotions  of  this  and  the  succeeding  century.  L'Ami  then 
gives  I'Amant  directions  as  to  how  he  is  to  conduct  himself  towards  his 
mistress  and  his  wife,  In  a  discourse  taken  from  Ovid's  Art  Amandi,  and 
leaves  him  to  pursue  his  adventure.  As  I'Amant  is  about  to  approach 
the  castle  by  the  path  of  Tmp-Donner,  Kichee»c  bars  his  entrance,  and 
at  length  the  God  of  Love  conies  to  his  assistance.  The  latter  convokes 
his  barons,  Dame-Oyfteuse.  Nobles*e-de-Cuer.  Simplesse,  Franchise. 
Pitee,  Largesse.  Hardies*e.  Ilonneur,  Courtoisie.  Deduit,  Jeunesse, 
Patience,  Humilite.  Bien-Celer,  Coiitrainte-Abstluence,  and  Fanlx- 
Soubtant,  to  whom  he  declares  that,  haviug  lost  his  most  faithful 
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Whanne  Love  hadde  told  hem  his  enleut, 
The  baronage1  to  councel  went; 
In  many  sentences  they  fille, 
And  dy Tersely  they  seide  hir  wille : 
But  aftir  discorde  they  accorded, 
And  her  accord  to  Love  recorded.* 
'  Sir/  seiden  they, '  we  ben  at  one, 
Bi  evene  accorde  of  everichone, 
Ontake  Richesse  al  oonly, 
That  sworne  hath  ful  hauteynly, 
That  she  the  castelle  nyl  not  assails, 
Ne  smyte  a  stroke  in  this  bataile, 
With  darte,  ne  mace,  spere,  ne  kny£ 
For  man  tliat  spekith  and  berith  the  ly£ 
And  blameth  youre  emprise,  iwys, 
And  from  oure  hoost  departed  is, 
(Atte  lest  wey,  as  in  this  plyte,)* 
So  hath  she  this  man  in  dispite; 
For  she  seith  he  ne  loved  hir  never, 
And  therfore  she  wole  hate  hyni  evere. 
For  he  wole  gadre  no  tresoure, 
He  hath  hir  wrath  for  evermore, 


a<eL«tanta,  Ovid,  Tlbollua,  Galium,  and  William  of  LorrK  he  ha« 
recourse  to  their  Pi  is  barons']  a~«i~t:»nce  in  besieging  the  cattle  Hi 
which  Bel-Aocueil  is  confined.    Here  the  translator  resumes. 

1  Baron  was  at  this  period  a  generic  name  given  to  all  the  noblesse, 
including  dukes,  marquise*,  fee.,  as  in  the  expression  the  '  barons*  wars.' 
The  noblesse  were  divided  into  tlirce  order.-*,  first  the  baron,  holding  a 
flef  under  the  king,  in  capUe,  which  entitled  him  to  bear  a  banner, 
to  lead  his  own  vassals,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  war-cry,  such  as 
'  Montfoy,*  or '  A  Dougla»,'or '  Cromaboo.'  1  he  second  order  was  that 
ot  bachelor*,  or  knights  only,  in  Latin  milites  tccuudi  ordinU,  or  militt* 
media  nobftitatis.  The  third  was  that  of  esquire,  or  squire,  appropriated 
originally  to  the  sons  of  knights. — See  vol.  i.  p  79. 

*  This  playing  upon  the  words  li*cord,  accord,  record,  seems  to  be  a 
sort  bj  onomatopeia.  representing  the  differences  of  opinion  and  final 
agreement  ot  the  barons.  • 

••  3  Thai  meaning  is,  'As  far  as  this  quarrel  is  concerned.*  The 
feudal  nobility  could  generally  check  the  inordinate  ]K>wer  of  the 
crown,  by  refusing,  under  soino  pretext,  to  Join  the  sovereign  in  the 
wars.  There  are  numerous  examples  in  the  histories  of  England  tad 
Scotland  of  kings  being  thus  left  almost  alone  in  the  field. 
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Tit*  agylto  Kir  never- in  other  caas, 
Lo,  heere  alle  hoolly  his  trespas ! 
She  seith  wel,  that  this  other  day 
He  axkle  hir  Ieve  to  gone  the  way 
That  is  clepid  To-inoche-Yevyng, 
And  spak  fulle  fair©  iu  his  praiyng; 
But  whanne  he  praiede  liir,  pore  was  h^ 
Therfore  she  warned  hym  the  entre. 
Ne  yit  is  he  not  thryven  so 
That  he  hath  geten  a  peny  or  two, 
That  quytely  is  his  owne  in  holde. 
Thus  hath  Riche&se  us  alle  tolde; 
And  whanne  "Richesso  us  this  recorded, 
Withouten  hir  we  ben  accorded. 
And  we  fynde  in  oure  accordannce, 
That  False-Semblant  and  Abstinaunce, 
With  alle  the  folk  of  her  bataille, 
Shulle  at  the  hyndre  gate  assayle, 
That  Wikkid-Tunge  hath  in  kepyng, 
With  his  Nonnatis1  fulle  of  janglyng. 
And  with  hem  Curtesie  and  Largesse, 
That  shulle  she  we  her  hardynesse, 
To  the  olde  wyf  that  kepte  so  harde 
Fair-Welcomyng*  withy nne  her  warde. 
Thanne  shal  Delite  and  Wel-Heelynge1 
Fonde  Shame  adowne  to  brynge, 
With  alle  her  oost  erly  and  late ; 
They  shulle  assailen  that  ilke  gate. 
Agayns  Drede  shalle  Hardynesse 
Assayle,  and  also  Sikernesse, 
With  alle  the  folk  of  her  ledyng, 
That  never  wist  what  wast  fleyng. 

>  flee  ant*,  p.  144,  note  a.  To  this  M.  Meon  annexes  a  note,  *Dent 
quelques  manuscript*  on  lit  Flaman*,  dans  d'autres  Picord*,'  Jtc.  These 
MSS.  were  probably  written  by  Norman  scriveners. 

*  Bet-Accutil,  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem  rendered  BktiaooUM  here 
translated  Faire-Wtlcominy. 

>  Wd-Httlvqt  is  the  translation  of  2fen-CUert  wall-hiding,  frosa 
*Wef  to  hide. 
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Fratmchise  shalle  fight,  and  eke  Pite, 
With  Daunger  fulle  of  cruelte. 
Thus  is  youre  hoost  ordeyned  wele  ; 
Doune  shalle  the  castelle  every  dele, 
If  everiche  do  his  entent, 
go  that  Venus  be  present, 
Your  modir,  fulle  of  vesselage,1 
That  can  ynough  of  such  usage ; 
Withouten  hir  may  no  wight  spede 
This  werk,  neithir  for  word  ne  deede. 
Therfore  is  good  ye  for  hir  scnde, 
For  thurgh  hir  may  this  work  amende.' 

Amour.  Lordynges,  my  lnotlir,  the  goddesse, 
That  is  my  lady,  and  my  maistrcsse, 
Nis  not  alle  at  my  willyng, 
Ne  doth  not  alle  my  dtwiryng. 
Yit  can  she  some  tyme  done  labour, 
Whanne  that  hir  lust,  in  my  socour, 
Ab  my  nede  is  for  to  acheve, 
But  now  I  thenke  hir  not  to  grcve. 
My  modir  is  she,  and  of  childehcde 
I  bothe  worshipe  hir,  and  eke  drede; 
For  who  that  dredith  sire  ne  dame, 
Shal  it  abye  in  body  or  name. 
And,  natheles,  yit  kunno  we 
Sende  afbir  hir,  if  nede  be, 
-   •  And  were  she  nygh,  she  comen  wolde, 
I  trowe  that  no'thyng  inyght  hir  holde. 
My  modir  is  of  gret  prowesse; 
She  hath  tan  many  a  fortrcssc, 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pounde  er  this, 
There  I  nas  not  present,  ywis; 
And  yit  men  seide  it  was  my'dede; 
But  I  come  never  in  tluxt  stede; 
Ne  me  ne  likith,  so  mote  I  the, 
That  such  toures  ben  take  withoute  me. 

»  Vtndagt,  or  rassalase,  means  worthiness,  courage,  tliat  which 
bt*»ines  a  good  vassal.    Tlw  original  is.  •  t^ui  moult  est  sage/ 
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For  why?     Me  thenlrith  that  in  no  wise, 
It  may  bene  clepid  but  marchandise. 

'  Go  bye  a  courser  blak  or  white, 
And  pay  therfor;  than  art  thou  quyte. 
The  marchaunt  owith  thee  right  nought* 
Ne  thou  hym  whauue  thou  it  bought. 
I  wole  not  sellyng  clepe  yevyng, 
For  sellyng  axeth  no  guerdonyng; 
Here  lith  no  thank,  no  no  merite, 
That  oon  goth  from  that  other  al  quyta 
But  this  sellyng  is  not  seiublable; 
For,  whanne  his  hors  is  in  the  stable, 
He  may  it  selle  ageyn,  parde, 
And  wynnen  on  it,  such  happe  may  be; 
Alle  may  the  man  not  leese,  iwys, 
For  at  the  leest  the  skynne  is  his. 
Or  ellis,  if  it  so  bitide 
That  he  wole  kepe  his  hors  to  ride, 
Yit  is  he  lord  ay  of  his  hors. 
But  thilk  chaffare  is  wel  wore, 
There  Venus  entrcmetith  nought ; 
For  who  so  such  chaifare  hath  bought, 
He  shall  not  worchen  so  wisely, 
That  he  ne  shal  lee^e  al  outerly 
Bothe  his  money  and  his  chaffare; 
But  the  seller  of  the  ware, 
The  prys  and  profit  have  shalle. 
Certeync  the  bier  shal  leese  alle, 
For  he  ne  can  so  dere  it  bye 
To  have  lordship  and  fulle  maistrie, 
Ne  have  power  to  make  lettyng,1 
Neithir  for  yift  ne  for  prechyng, 

1  To  mike  lettynge  meant  to  let  or  hinder ;  u  appears  from  tbo 
original*— 

*  Ne  qne  jk  pulsse  erapeeschier. 
Pot  donner  ne  por  prueschier, 
Una  estrange*,  s'il  k  renoit 
.    Por  donner  tant,  ou  plus  on  malne 
Fust  Breton,  Englois  ou  Bomafne.* 
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That  of  his  chaffare  inaugre  his, 
Another  shal  have  as  moche  iwia, 
If  he  wole  yeve  as  myche  as  he, 
Of  what  contrey  so  that  he  be; 
Or  for  right  nought,  so  happe  may, 
If  he  can  flater  hir  to  hir  pay. 
Ben  thanne  siche  marchauntz  wise! 
No,  but  fooles  in  every  wise, 
Whanne  they  bye  sich  thyng  wilfully, 
There  as  they  lese  her  good  folyly. 
But  natheles,  this  dar  I  say, 
My  modir  is  not  wont  to  pay, 
For  she  is  neither  so  fool  ne  nyce, 
To  entremete  hir  of  sich  vice.1 
But  trust  wel,  he  shal  pay  alle, 
That  repent  of  his  bargeyn  shalle, 
Whanne  Poverte  putte*  hem  in  distrcsse, 
Alle  were  he  scoler  to  Bichesse ; 
That  is  for  me  in  gret  yernyng, 
Whanne  she  asscntith  to  my  willyng. 

'  But,  by  my  modir  seint  Venus, 
And  by  hir  fader  Saturnus, 
That  hir  engendride  by  his  lyf, 
But  not  upon  his  weddid  wyf ! 
(Yit  wole  I  more  unto  you  swere, 
To  make  this  thyng  the  seurere) 
Now  by  that  feith,  and  that  leaute 
That  T  owe  to  alle  my  britheren  fre, 
Of  which  ther  nys  wight  undir  heven 
That  kan  her  fadris  names  neven, 
So  dyverse  and  so  many  ther  be, 
That  with  my  modir  have  be  prive  I 
Yit  wolde  I  swere,  for  sikimesse, 
The  pole*  of  helle  to  my  witnesse, 

>  The  MS.  reads  icise,  a  mere  clerical  error. 
•  The  contracted  form  of  putt  ft  h. 

3  PoU  hete  means  pool;  the  original  is  jxrfu,  whkh  Meon  interprets 
■Mirnts. " 
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Now  drynke  I  not  this  yeere  clarre/ 
If  that  I  lye,  or  forsworne  be ! 
(For  of  the  goddes  the  usage  is, 
That  who  so  hym  forswereth  amys, 
Shal  that  yeer  drynke  no  clarre. 
Now  have  I  sworne  ynough,  parti  ee, 
If  I  forswere  me  thanne  am  I  lorne. 
But  I  wole  never  be  forsworne) 
Syth  Richesse  hath  me  failed  heere, 
She  shal  abye  that  trespas  dere, 
Atte  leest  wey,  but  I  hir  arme 
With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gysarme. 
For  certis  sith  she  loveth  not  me, 
Fro  thilk  tyme  that  she  may  sc 
The  castelle  and  the  tour  to  shake, 
In  sory  tyme  she  shal  awake. 
If  I  may  grepe  a  riche  man 
I  shal  so  pulle  hym,*  if  I  can. 
That  he  shal,  in  a  fewe  stoundes,. 
Lege  alle  his  markis  and  his  poundis. 
I  shal  hym  make  his  pens  outslynge, 
But  they  in  his  gerner  sprynge ; 
Oure  maydens  shal  eke  pluk*  hym  so, 
That  hym  shal  neden  fetheres  mo, 
And  make  hym  selle  his  londe  to  spende, 
Bat  he  the  bet  kunne  hym  defende. 

'  Pore  men  han  maad  her  lord  of  me; 
Although  they  not  so  myghty  be, 
That  they  may  fede  me  in  delite, 
I  wole  not  have  hem  in  despite. 
No  good  man  hateth  hem,  as  I  gesso, 
For  ohynche  and  feloun  is  Richesse, 

1  The  original  i*piment%  a  drink  compounded  of  wine  and  spice*. 
•  Thai,  in  the  General  Prolog©  to  The  Canterbury  7bto,  it  is  said  ot 
the  Sompnour,  *  And  prireljr  a  fynch  eek  cowde  he  pulle.'— See  vol.  L 
p.  104.    The  original  is  :— 

'  Vous  le  me  rerrea  se  tailler.* 
*  Si  le  plumeront  nos  pncellea. 
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That  so  can  chase  hem1  and  dispise, 
And  hem  defotile  in  sondry  wise. 
They  loven  fulle  bet,  so  God  me  spede. 
Than  doth  the  riche  chynchy  grede, 
And  ben  in  good  feith,  more  stable 
And  trewer,  and  more  serviable. 
And  therfore  it  suffisith  me 
Her  good  hert  and  her  beaute." 
They  han  on  me  sette  alle  her  thought, 
And  therfore  I  forgete  hem  nought. 
I  wole  hem  bringe  in  grete  noblesse, 
If  that  I  were  God  of  Richesse, 
As  I  am  God  of  Love  sothely, 
Sich  roathe  upon  her  pleynt  have  L 
Therfore  I  must  his  socour  be, 
That  peyneth  hym  to  serven  me, 
For  if  he  deide  for  love  of  this, 
Thanne  semeth  in  me  no  love  ther  is.* 
'  Sir,'  seide  they,  '  soth  is  every  deel 
That  ye  rehercc,  and  we  wote  wel 
Thilk  oth  to  holde  is  resonable; 
For  it  is  good  and  covenable, 
That  ye  on  riche  men  han  sworne. 
For,  sir,  this  wote  we  wel  biforne; 
If  riche  men  done  yon  homage, 
That  is  as  fooles  done  outrage;' 
•   -But  ye  shulle  not  forsworne  be, 
Ne  lette  therfore  to  drynke  clarre, 
Or  pyment  raakid  fresh  and  newe. 
Ladies  shulle  hem  such  pepir  brewe,* 

1  The  MS.  reads  hym,  but  the  context  requires  hem. 

*  Beaute  was  probably  written  by  the  scrivener  by  mistake  flu 
btmnte.    The  original  i*  :— 

'  Lor  bon  cner  et  lor  rolontd/ 
3  This  line  appears  to  be  corrupt.    In  the  original  it  is  s— 
"*  Se  riche*  horns  vous  font  homuiage 
II  ne  feront  mie  que  sage.' 

♦  The  original  is— 

*  Dames  lor  braceront  tel  pdrrc/ 
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1  f  that  they  falle  into  her  laas, 
That  they  for  woo  inowe  seyn  '  Alias !' 
Ladyes  shullen  evere  so  cui-teis  be, 
That  they  shal  quyte  youre  oth  alle  free. 
Ne  sekith  never  othir  vicaire, 
For  they  shal  speke  with  hem  so  faire 
That  ye  shal  holde  you  paied  fulle  welo. 
Though  ye  you  medio  never  a  dele, 
Late  ladies  worthe  with  her  thynges, 
They  shal  hem  telle  so  fele  tidynges, 
And  moeve  hem  eke  so  many  requestis 
Bi  flateri,  that  not  honest  is, 
And  therto  yeve  hem  such  thankynges, 
What  with  kissyng,  and  with  talkyuges, 
That  certis,  if  they  trowed  be, 
Shal  never  leve  hem  londe  ne  fee 
That  it  nyll  as  the  mocble  fare, 
Of  which  they  first  dely  verid  are. 
Now  may  ye  telle  us  alle  youre  wille, 
And  we  youre  heestes  shal  fulfille. 

'  But  Fuls-Semblaut  dar  not,  for  drede 
Of  you,  sir,  medle  hym  of  this  dede, 
For  he  seith  that  ye  ben  his  foo; 
He  note,  if  ye  wole  worche  hym  woo. 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  alle,  beau  sire, 
That  ye  forgy  ve  hym  now  your  ire, 
And  that  he  may  dwelle,  as  your  man, 

\  With  Abstinence  his  dere  lemman; 

.   This  oure  accord  and  oure  wille  no  we.' 
4  Parfay,'  seide  Love,  '  I  graunte  it  yowe; 
'I  wole  wel  holde  hym  for  my  man ; 
Now  late  hym  come  :*  and  he  forth  ran. 
'  Fals-Semblant,'  quod  Love, '  in  this  wise 
I  take  thee  heere  to  my  servise, 
That  thou  oure  freendis  helpo  alway, 
And  hyndreth  hem  neithir  nyght  ne  day, 
But  do  thy  myght  hem  to  releve, 
4nd  eke  oure  enemyes  that  thou  grove. 
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Thyne  be  this  myght,  I  gratmte  it  thee, 

My  kyng  of  harlotes  shalt  thou  be;1 

We  wole  that  thou  have  such  honour. 

Certeyne  thou  art  a  fata  traitour, 

And  eke  a  theef ;  sith  thou  were  born  *, 

A  thousand  tyme  thou  art  forsworne. 

But,  netheles,  in  oure  heryng, 

To  putte  oure  folk  out  of  dontyng, 

I  bidde  thee  teche  hem,  wostowe  howt  I 

By  somme  general  signe  nowe, 

In  what  place  thou  shalt  founden  be, 

If  that  men  had  myster*  of  thee, 

And  how  men  shal  thee  best  espye, 

For  thee  to  knowe  is  gret  maistrie ; 

Telle  in  what  place  is  thyn  hauntvng ' 

F.  Sem.  '  Sir  I  have  fele  dy verse  wonyng, 
That  I  kepe  not  rehersed  be,1 
So  that  ye  wolde  respiten  me. 


1  King  of  harlots  is  a  translation  of  Roy  des  Ribaudi.  M.  Lantin 
de  barnmerey  quotes  the  PhUippMc  or  Guillamne  1p  BrtHon.  and 
1'roiisart,  to  show  that  the  word  ribaud*  sometime  meant  inert* ly 
common  soldiers,  and  that  the  chief  of  the  body-guard  of  Philip 
AupuMut  was  called  Le  Itoi  (Us  JiilxMtls.  lie  supposes  that,  became 
tidier*  are  usually  persons  of  loose  moritls,  the  words  riband  and 
ribnude  came  to  be  applied  to  all  debauched  persons  in  general. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  were  early  used  in  this  scn»e.  In  1440  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  at  Paris,  that  *  le*  riba tides  ne  pnrteroient  plus 
de  saincture  d 'argent,  ne  de  collets,  nc  de  .rohbos.  a  collets  renversez, 
ne  queue  de  boutonnierre  a  leur  chaperon,  ne  pea  11*  de  gris  en  leurs 
ro!>bes,  ne  de  menuvair;  et  quels  allas.-cnt  demourer  et»  bordeaux, 
ordonnez  comme  Sis  etoient  an  temp*  pa«se.'— Journal  de  Paris  font  Its 
rrinutt  de  Charles  VI.  et  I'll.  I)u  Til  let  says: — '  Le  jrrund  prevost  de 
Phot  el  etoit  nomme  Hoy  des  JHUiwh,  et  PricOst  dt*  Jiibautls:  *a  Juri- 
diction  s'etendoit  sur  les  jeux  de  dez  et  de  brelands,  et  sur  les  bor- 
deaux qui  Etoient  en  l'ost  du  Hoy.'  The  satire  in  this  passage  is  lost, 
unless  we  understand  that  False-Semblant  was  made  the  provost - 
mar*hal,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  correcting  the  excesses  of  the 
dicer-  and  debauchees  who  haunt  the  purlieus  of  court?.  The  latent 
notice  of  this  curious  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wright's  cd.  of 
Pier*  Ploughman*  Gloss  in  voc. 

3  Myster 'means  need.    The  original  is — 

'  Se  du  trover  mestier  avoient.' 

*  That  is,  •  Which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  divulged/ 
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For  if  that  I  telle  you  the  sothe, 

I  may  have  harme  and  shame  both*. 

If  that  my  felowes  wisten  it, 

My  talis  shulden  me  be  quytt; 

For  certeyne  they  wolde  hate  me, 

If  ever  I  knewe1  her  cruel te; 

For  they  wolde  overall©  holde  hem  stille 

Of  trouthe  that  is  ageyne  her  wille; 

Suche  tales  kepen  they  not  here.* 

I  myght  eftsoone  bye  it  fulle  deere, 

If  I  seide  of  hem  ony  thing, 

That  ought  dUplesith  to  her  heryng. 

For  what  word  that  hem  prikke  or  biteth, 

In  that  word  noon  of  hem  deliteth, 

Al  were  it  gospel  the  evangile, 

That  wolde  reprove  hem  of  her  gile, 

For  they  are  cruel  and  hauteyne. 

And  this  thyng  wote  I  wellc  certeyno. 

If  I  speke  ought  to  peire  her  loos, 

Your  court  shal  not  so  welle  be  cloos, 

That  they  ne  shalle  wite  it  atte  last 

Of  good  men  am  I  nought  agast, 

For  they  wole  taken  on  hem  no  thyng, 

Whanne  that  they  knowe  al  my  menyng; 

But  he  that  wole  it  on  hym  take, 

He  wole  hymsilf  euspecious  make, 

That  he  his  lyf  let8  covertly, 

In  Gile  and  in  Ipocrisie, 

That  me  engendred  and  yaf  fostryng.' 

'They  made  a  fulle  good  engendryng,* 
Quod  Iiove,  'for  who  so  soothly  telle, 
They  engendred  the  devel  of  helle. 
But  nedely,  howsoevere  it  be,' 
Quod  Love, '  I  wole  and  charge  thee, 


*  Knewe,  like  beknewe,  meant  here  dtodoeed. 

•  That  la,  *  They  do  not  care  [kepen]  to  hear  luoh  talaa.* 

»  Ltt  k  another  form  of  UdtUu 
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To  telle  anoon  thy  wonyng  places, 
Heryng  ech  wight  that  in  this  place  is; 
And  what  lyf  that  thon  ly  vest  also, 
Hide  it  no  lenger  now;  whertof  * 
Thou  most  discovere  aUe  thi  wurchyng, 
How  thou  servcst,  and  of  what  thyng, 
Though  that  thou  shuldist  for  thi  sothc~*awo 
Ben  al  to-beten  and  to-drawe; 
And  yit  art  thou  not  wont,  pardee. 
But  natheles,  though  thou  beten  be, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  the  first,  that  so 
Hath  for  soth-sawe  suffrod  woo.' 

F.  Sem.  *  Sir,  sith  that  it  may  liken  you, 
Though  that  I  shulde  be  slayne  right  iiuw, 
I  shall  done  youre  comaundement, 
For  therto  have  I  grct  talent.' 

Withouten  wordis  mo,  right  thanno, 
Fals-Semblant  his  sermon  biganne, 
And  seide  hem  thus  in  audience  :— 
1  Barouns,  take  heede  of  my  sentence! 
That  wight  that  list  to  have  knowing 
Of  Fals-Semblant  fulle  of  flatering, 
He  must  in  worldly  folk  hym  seke, 
And,  certcs,  in  the  cloistres  eke; 
I  wone  no  where  but  in  hem  twey;* 
But  not  lyk  even,  soth  to  sey; 
Shortly,  I  wole  herberwe  me., 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be; 
And  certeynly,  sikerest  hidyng 
Is  undirnethe  humblest  clothing. 

'  Religiouse  folk  ben  fulle  covert; 
Seculer  folk  ben  more  appert. 
But  natheles,  I  wole  not  blame 
Religious  folk,  ne  hem  di  flame, 
In  what  habit  that  ever  they  go : 
Religioun  umhle,  and  trewe  also, 


»  •  What  would  U  the  use  T  *  That  is,  •  H\  *ryu  hen.* 
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Wole  I  Dot  blame,  i»e  despisa, ' 
But  I  nyl  love  it  in  nc  wise, 
I  raene  of  fals  religious, 
That  stoute  ben,  and  malicious ; 
That  wolen  in  an  abit  goo, 
And  setten  not  her  herte  therto. 
Beligious  folk  ben  al  pitous; 
Thou  shalt  not  seen  oon  dUpitous. 
They  loveu  no  pride,  ne  no  strif, 
But  humblely  they  wole  lede  her  lyi, 
With  which  folk  wole  I  never  be.1 
And  if  I  dwello,  I  feyne  me 
I  may  wel  in  her  abit  go ; 
But  me  were  lever  my  nekke  atwo, 
Than  lette  a  purpose  that  I  take, 
What  covenaunt  that  ever  I  make. 
I  dwclle  with  hem  that  proude  lie, 
And  fulle  of  wiles  and  subtilite ; 
That  worship  of  this  world  coveiten, 
And  grete  nede  kunnen  expleiten; 
And  gone  and  gadren  gret  pitaunces, 
And  purchase  hem  the  acqueyntaunceii 
Of  men  that  myghty  lyf  may  leden  ; 
And  feyne  luni  pore,  and  hem  silf  fedeu 
With  godo  morcels  delicious, 
And  drinken  good  wyne  precious, 
And  preche  us  povert  and  distresse, 
And  fisshen  hem  silf  gret  richesse, 
With  wily  nettis  that  they  cast : 
It  wole  come  foule  at  the  last 
They  ben  fro  clene  religioun  went; 
They  make  the  world  an  argument/ 

1  These  are  they  wlio  are  really  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  fro 
feasJon,  and  who  not  only  wear  the  habit  of  religion,  but  also  conform 
to  its  precepts :  with  these  Falne-Semblant  says  he  does  not  contort. 

*  That  in,  *  They  try  to  convince  the  world  by  an  argument  wl  ick 
has  a  false  conclusion  :'— 

'  II  font  ung  argvment  au  i 
On  conclusion  a  honteuse.' 
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That  hath  a  foule  conclusioun. 
'  J  have  a  robe  of  religioun,    . 
Thanne  am  I  alio  religious :' 
This  argument  is  alle  roignoua; 
It  is  not  worth  a  croked  brere ; 
Habite  ne  makith  neithir  monk  ne  frere, 
But  clene  lyf  and  devocioun 
Makith  gode  men  of  religioun. 
Nethelesse,  ther  kan  noon  answere, 
How  high  that  evere  his  heed  he  shere 
With  rasour1  whetted  never  so  kene, 
That  Gile  in  braunches  kut  thrittene,* 
Ther  can  no  wight  distincte  it  so, 
That  he  dare  sev  a  word  therta 

*  But  what  herberwe  that  ever  I  take, 
Or  what  semblant  that  evere  I  make, 
I  mene  but  gile,  and  folowe  that ; 
For  right  no  mo  than  Gibbe*  our  cat, 
That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  kitten,* 
Me  entende  I  but  to  bigilyng; 
Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my  clothing, 
Wite  with  what  folk  is  my  dwellyng; 
Ne  by  my  wordis  yet,  parde, 
So  softe  and  so  plesaunt  they  be. 


1  Instead  of  rasour  the  MS.  reads  resoun,  which  hi  evidently  e  mete 
tlcikal  *rror.    The  original  is — 

'  Ne  porqnant  met  n'i  set  repondre, 
Tant  face  haute  sa  teste  tondre. 
Voire  rere  on  rasoer  de  lanches 
Qui  fiarat  trenche  en  treize  tranches.' 

-  GiU%  Guile,  or  Rand*  cut  into  thirteen  branches,  may  possibly  be 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  thirteen  friars  made  a  corent,  or  convent.— 
See  vol  ii.  p.  J84,  note  4. 

*  This  was  the  common  name  in  England  for  a  cat.  Thus,  In 
*kelton*s  Death  0/  Philip  Sparrow,  we  have,  '  Whom  Gib  our  cat  hath 
•bin ;'  and  in  Shakspeare,  *  As  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat.*  TiUrt  H 
tiir  name  in  the  original,  a*  in  the  Roman  de  Rcnart. 

<  This  line  Is  omitted  in  the  MS. 
*0L.  IV,  r 
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Biholde  the  dodis  that  I  do; 
But  thou  be  blynde  thou  oughtest  so; 
For  varie  her  wordis  fro  her  deede, 
They  thenke  on  gile,  without  dreede,' 
What  maner  clothing  that  they  were. 
Or  what  estate  what  evere  they  bere, 
Lered  or  lewde,  lord  or  lady, 
Knyght,  squier,  burgeis,  or  bayly.* 

Right  thus  while  Fals-Semblant  sermoneth; 
Eftsones  Lore  hym  aresoneth, 
And  brake  his  tale  in  the  sjwkyng 
As  though  he  had  hym  tolde  lesyng. 
And  seide :  'What  devel  is  tliat  I  here) 
What  folk  hast  thou  us  nempned  heere? 
May  men  fynde  religioun 
In  worldly  habitaciounf 

F.  Sen*.  «  Yhe,  sir;  it  folowith  not  that  they 
Shulde  lede  a  wikked  lyf,  parfey, 
Ne  not  therfore  her  soules  leese, 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese; 
For,  certis,  ifwere  gret  pitee* 
Men  may  in  seculer  clothes  see, 
Florishen  hooly  religioun. 
Fulle  many  a  seynt  in  feeld  and  toune, 
With  many  a  virgine  glorious, 
Devoute,  and  fulle  religious, 
Han  deied,  that  comyn  clothe  ay  beeren, 
Yit  seyntes  neverethelesse  they  weren* 
I  cowde  reken  you  many  a  ten ; 
Yhe,  welnygh  alle  these  hooly  wymmen, 
That  men  in  chirchis  herie  and  seke, 
Bothe  maydens,  and  these  wyves  eke, 
That  baren  fulle  many  a  faire  child  heere, 
Wered  alwey  clothis  seculere, 
And  in  the  same  dieden  they 
That  seyntes  weren,  and  ben  alwey. 

»  Tfcatls,  •Fortfmtali word*  yvj  from  tlwlr<le«U,  their 
b  to  deettvt.' 
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The  elevene  thousand  maydens  deere,1 
That  beren  in  heven  her  ciergis  clere,* 
Of  whichc  men  rede  in  chirche,  and  synge, 
Were  take  in  secoler  clothing, 
Whanne  they  resseyved  martirdome, 
And  wonnen  hevene  unto  her  home. 
Good  hert  makith  the  good  thought; 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  reveth  nought. 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching, 
That  makith  the  religioun  flowryng; 
Ther  lyth  the  good  religioun, 
Aftir  the  right  entenckraiL 

1  Who  so  took  a  wethers  skynne, 
And  wrapped  a  gredy  wolf*  therynne, 
For  he  shulde  go  with  lambis  whyte, 
Wenest  thou  not  he  wolde  hem  bitef 
Yhia !  neverthelasse,  as  he  were  woode, 
He  wolde  hem  wery,  and  drinke  the  bloode; 
And  wel  the  rather  hem  disceyve, 
For  sith  they  cowde  not  perceyve 
His  treget,  and  his  craelte, 
They  wolde  hym  folowe,  al  wolde  he  fle. 

'  If  ther  be  wolves  of  sich  hewe, 
Amonges  these  apostlis  newe,4 
Thou,  hooly  chirche,  thou  maist  be  wailed  1 
Sith  that  thy  citee  is  assayled 
Thourgh  knyghtis  of  thyn  owne  table,* 
God  wote  thi  lordship  is  doutable  1 

1  The  story  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  said  to  have  been  mar- 
tyred by  the  Huns  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  35a,  it  told  in  the  Legenda 
AureiL  This  marvellous  number  is  supposed  to  be  some  mistake, 
arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  old  Roman  numerals. 

9  The  dtrge,  or  lighted  candle,  symbolizes  faith. — Rev.  ii.  5.  Hence 
a  lighted  candle  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  expiring  Catholic,  to 
denote  that  he  dies  in  the  faith. 

^  In  the  original  the  wolf  is  called  Sire  TuangHn,  as  in  the  Roman 
vc  lienor*, 

4  The  friars  are  here  caUed  new  apostles,  because  their  chief  mission 
was  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  secular  priests  and  monks,  by 
their  learning  and  skill  in  preaching. 

*  Not  only  the  knights  of  Arthur's  Court,  but  all  orders  of  knight 

P  2 
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II  :hei  enforce  it  to  wynne, 
That  shulde  defende  it  fro  wi  thyn  no. 
Who  myght  defense  ayens  hem  make? 
Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take, 
Of  trepeget  or  mangonel; 
Without  displaiyng  of  pensel. 
And  if  God  nyl  done  it  socour, 
But  lat  renne  iu  this  colour, 
Thou  moost  thyn  heestis  laten  be. 
Thanne  is  ther  nought,  but  yelde  thee, 
Or  yeve  hem  tribute,  doutlees, 
And  holde  it  of  hem  to  have  pees : 
But  gretter  harme  bitide  thee, 
That  they  al  maistcr  of  it  be. 
Wei  konne  they  scorne  thee  withal; 
By  day  stuffen  they  the  walle,1 
And  al  the  nyght  they  mynen  there. 
Nay,  thou  planten  most  elles  where 
Thyn  ympes,  if  thou  wolt  fruyt  have. 
Abide  not  there  thi  silf  to  save. 

1  But  now  pees!  heere  I  turne  ageyne; 
I  wole  nomore  of  this  thing  seyne, 
If  I  may  passen  me  herby, 
For  I  myght  maken  you  wery. 
But  I  wole  heten  you  alway, 
To  helpe  youre  freendis  what  I  may, 
So  they  wollen  my  company; 
For  they  be  shent  al  outerly, 
But  if  so  felle,  that  I  be 
Ofto  with  hem,  and  they  with  me. 
And  eke  my  lemman*  mote  they  serve, 
Or  they  shulle  not  my  love  deserve. 


hood  were  founded  on  the  plan  of  a  nli?iooi  brotherhood, living  In 
equality,  and  eating  at  a  common  table. 

1  The  author  insinuates  that  the  friurj,  while  they  pretended  to 
repair  the  breaches  in  the  defences  of  the  church,  were  really  sapping 
them  In  secret. 

*  anil.,  Cotutrained-Alxtinemot. 
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Forsothe  I  am  a  fals  traitonr; 
God  jogged  me  for  a  theef  trichonr ; 
Forsworne  I  am,  but  wel  nygh  none 
Wote  of  my  gile,  til  it  be  dona 
•  '  Thourgh  me  hath  many  oon  deth  reeseyved, 
That  my  treget  nevere  aperceyved; 
And  yit  resseyveth,  and  final  remeyve, 
That  my  falsnesse  shal  nevere  apereeyve: 
But  who  so  doth,  if  he  wise  be, 
Hym  ia  right  good  be  warre  of  me. 
But  so  filigh  is  the  aperoeyvyng 
That  al  to  late  oometh  knowyng.1 
For  Protheus  that  cowde  hym  chaunge, 
In  every  shap  homely  and  straunge, 
Cowde  nevere  sich  gile  ne  tresoune 
As  I ;  for  I  come  never  in  toune 
There  as  I  myght  knowen  be, 
Though  men  me  bothe  myght  here  and  see. 
Fulle  wel  I  can  my  clothis  chaunge, 
Take  oon,  and  make  another  straunge. 
Now  am  I  knyght,  now  chasteleyne; 
Now  prelate,  and  now  chapeleyne; 
Now  prest,  now  clerk,  now  forstere ; 
Now  am  I  maister,  now  scolere; 
Now  monke,  now  chanoun,  now  bafly; 
What  ever  myster  man  am  L 
Now  am  I  prince,  now  am  I  page. 
And  kan  by  herte  every  langage. 
Somme  tyme  am  I  hore  and  olde ; 
Now  am  I  yonge,  stoute,  and  bolde; 
Now  am  1  Robert,  now  Itobyn;* 
Now  frere  menor,  now  jacobyn  ;* 

*  This  line  St  omitted  in  the  MS.    In  the  original  it  in: — 

'Qae  trop  eat  grief  l'apercevance.' 

*  Robin  the  familiar  name  for  Robert,  is  appropriated  to  persons  of 
mean  estate.  Thus,  in  the  story  of  Flares  (TAusi,  published  by  M.  F. 
Michel  in  his  Tlitat.  Franc,  r/u  Sloyen  Jge,  the  esquire  is  called  JtoUn, 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  knighted  he  becomes  Mesire  Robiers. 

*  The  friars  menor,  or  minor,  were  Franciscans,  the  title  minor,  of 
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And  with  me  folwith  1117  loteby, 
To  done  me  solas  and  company, 
That  bight  dame  Abstinence,  and  reyned 
In  many  a  queynte  array  feyned. 
Byght  as  it  cometh  to  hir  lykyng, 
1  fulfille  al  hir  desiryng. 
Somtyme  a  wommans  cloth  take  I ; 
Now  am  I  niayde,  now  lady. 
Somtyme  I  am  religious; 
Now  lyk  an  anker1  in  an  boos. 
Somtyme  am  I  prioresse,* 
And  now  a  noune,  and  now  abbesse; 
And  go  thurgh  alle  regiouns, 
Sekyng  alle  religiouns.* 
But  to  what  ordre  that  I  am  sworne, 
I  take  the  strawe  and  leto  the  come;* 
To  joly  folk  I  enhahite, 
.    I  axe  nomore  but  her  abite.* 

What  wole  ye  more?  in  every  wise 
Bight  as  me  lyst  I  me  disgise. 
Wei  can  I  were  me  undir  wede ; 
Unlyk  is  my  word  to  my  dede. 
Thus  make  I  into  my  trappis  falle,* 
Thurgh  my  pryveleges,  alle 


leaser,  being  adopted  from  humility.  One  of  the  *  reforms*  ef  thfe 
order  went  furtlier,  and  called  themselves  minim*  The  Jacobins 
were  Dominicans,  and  were  so  called  because  their  first  house  in 
France  was  in  the  Hue  Si.  Jacque*  at  Paris. 

1  Anker  means  an  anchorite .  or  anachorite,  one  who  retires  («v*xMp6») 
from  the  world  into  the  desert. 

9  A  prioresse  was  the  principal  of  a  female  priory,  that  is,  a  religions 
house  subject  to  an  abbey,  which  directed  its  discipline,  and  appointed 
Its  officers. 

*  All  the  different  religious  orders. 

*  Fals-Semblant  rererses  the  proverb : — *  I  lets  the  strawe  and 
take  the  come.* 

•  la  the  original  :— 

•  Por  gens  avengler  I  ablt/ 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  foly  Is  here  a  rerb,  meaning  to  blind,  or 
make  fools  of. 

•  In  the  MS.  thus  is  omitted ;  but  being  evidently  necessary  for  the 
s  and  metre,  it  is  adopted  from  Speght. 
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That  ben  in  Cristendome  alyve. 
I  may  assoile,  and  I  may  shryre, 
That  no  prelat  may  lette  me,* 
Alle  folk,  where  evere  thei  fonnde  be : 
I  note  no  prelate  may  done  so, 
But  it  the  pope  be,  and  no  mo, 
That  made  thilk  establishing. 
Now  is  not  this  a  propre  thing? 
Bat,  were  my  sleightis  apereeyved,* 
•  •  •  • 

A*  I  was  wont;  and  wostow  whyef 
For  I  dide  hem  a  tregetrie; 
But  therof  yeve  I  a  lytel  tale, 
I  have  the  silver  and  the  male, 
80  have  I  prechid  and  eke  shreven, 
80  have  I  take,  so  have  I  yeven, 
Thurgh  her  foly,  hnsbonde  and  wy£ 
That  I  lede  right  a  joly  lyf, 
Thurgh  symplesse  of  the  prelacye; 
They  knowe  not  al  my  tregettrie. 

•  But  for  as  moche  as  man  and  wyf 
Shulde  shewe  her  parocho  prest  her  lyf 
Onys  a  yeer,  as  seith  the  book, 
Er  ony  wight  his  housel  took,8 


1  Tuo  Man  wore  Independent  of  the  Ordinary,  being  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  their  general  alone,  hence  the  bitter  Jealousy  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  secular  clergy.  Thus  in  Jacke  Upland*  :—• 
*  And  alle  men  knowne  wele  that  they  (the  friar*]  bee  not  obedient  to 
Bishops  ne  liegemen  to  Kyngcs  ;  neither  they  till  en  ne  so  wen,  weeden 
ne  rejien  woode,  oornc  ne  grassc,  neither  nothing  that  man  ahold* 
helpe,  but  onely  hemselves  her  lyres  to  susteyne.' 

3  A  line  is  here  wanting  in  the  MS.,  and  in  Speght.  The  original 
enables  us  to  supply  the  sense  :— 

*  Me*  mes  traits  ont  aperceua, 
Si  n'en  sni  mes  si  rccens 
Envers  eus  si  cum  ge  solole. 
For  ce  que  trop  fort  lea  boloie.* 

Tke  missing  line  was,  probably  1— 

*  I  shulde  no  lenger  ben  recerreiL 

>  The  book  here  means  the  Bible.  The  al!u5lon  is  probably  to 
Matt,  xviii.  16,  and  John  xx.  a J.    The  practice  of  confession  to  • 
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Thanne  have  I  pryvylegis  large, 
That  may  of  mych  thing  discharge, 
For  he  may  seie  right  thus  parde : 
*  Sir  Freest,  in  shrill  I  tulle  it  thee, 
That  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shryven, 
Hath  me  assorted,  and  me  yeven 
For  penaunee  sothly  for  my  synne, 
Which  that  I  fonde  me  gilty  ynne; 
Ne  I  ne  have  nevere  entencioun 
To  make  double  confessioun, 
Ne  reherce  efte  my  shrift  to  thee; 

0  shrift  is  right  ynough  to  me.1 
This  ought  thee  suffice  wele, 
Ne  be  not  rebel  never  adele ; 

For  certis,  though  thou  haddist  it  swwne, 

1  wote  no  prest  ne  prelat  borne 

That  may  to  shrift  efte  me  constreyne.* 
And  if  they  done  I  wole  me  pleyue; 
For  I  wote  where  to  pleyne  wele. 
Thou  shalt  not  streyne  me  a  dele, 
Ne  enforce  me,  ne  not  me  trouble, 
To  make  my  confessioun  double. 
Ne  I  have  none  affecsioun 
To  have  double  absolutions 
The  nrste  is  right  ynough  to  me ; 
This  latter  assoilyng  quyte  I  thee, 

priest  may  be  traced  to  the  first  three  centuries.— See  Bingham, 
EccU*.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  3,  i.  5 ;  but  the  Council  of  Lateran  first  decreed 
that  all  the  fkithfal  should  confess  to  their  parish  priest  once  a  year 
at  least,  before  their  Easter  coram  union — See  Ccnc.  7VW.  Sessio  xiv. 
e.  t.  De  Coryfessione.  The  licences  granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  Penance  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  secular  clergy,  gave  rise  to  frequent  disputes,  which  arrived  at 
such  a  height  in  the  13th  century,  that  Martin  IV.  and  Boniface 
VIII.  were  obliged  to  modify  them. 

1  This  is  Thomases  argument  in  The  Sompmomn  IWev— See  vol.  U. 
p.  179- 

*  Those  who  did  not  communicate  at  Easter,  were  liable,  both 
before  and  after  the  Reformation,  to  be  presented  to  the  Ordinary, 
and  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  lesstr  excommunication,  which 
subjected  them  to  oivii  penalties  at  common  law. 
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I  am  unbounde ;  what  maist  thou  fynde 

More  of  my  synnes  me  to  unbynde! 

For  he  that  myght  hath  in  his  honde, 

Of  alle  my  synnes  me  unbonde.1 

And  if  thou  wolt  me  thus  constreyne, 

That  me  mote  nedis  on  thee  pleyne, 

There  shalle  no  jttgge  imperial, 

Ne  biashop,  ne  official, 

Done  jugement  on  me;  for  I 

Shal  gone  and  pleyne  me  openly 

Unto  my  shrift-fadir  newe, 

That  hight  Frere  Wolf*  untrewe, 

And  he  shal  cheveys  hym  for  me,1 

For  I  trowe  he  can  hampre  thee. 

But,  lord !  he  wolde  be  wrooth  withalle, 

If  men  hym  wolde  Frere  Wolf  callel 

For  he  wolde  have  no  pacience, 

But  done  al  cruel  vengeaunce ! 

He  wolde  his  myght  done  at  the  leest, 

No  thing  spare  for  Goddis  heest 

And,  God  so  wys  be  my  socour, 

But  thou  yeve  me  my  savyour* 

At  Ester,  whanne  it  likith  me, 

Withoute  presyng  more  on  thee, 

I  wole  forth,  and  to  hym  gone, 

And  he  shal  housel  me  anoon, 

For  I  am  out  of  thi  grucching; 

I  kepe  not  dele  with  thee  no  thing.' 

Thus  may  he  shryve  hym,  that  forsalccth 

His  paroche  prest,  and  to  me  takith. 

And  if  the  prcst  wole  hym  refuse, 

I  am  fulle  redy  hym  to  accuse, 


1  To  unbind  meant  to  absolve  from  ecclesiastical    censure*, 
illusion  to  our  Lord's  commission  to  the  Apostles.— John  xx.  as. 
-  The  allusion  is  apparently  to  John  x.  1a. 
>  Thai  Is,  '  He  will  help  me  against  you ;'  in  the  original  :— 

'  Me  saura  bien  vous  ohevir.' 
4  That  is,  'Admit  me  to  communion.' 
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And  hym  punysshe  and  hampre  so. 
That  he  his  chirche  shal  forgo. 

'  But  who  so  hath  in  his  felyng 
The  consequence  of  such  shryvyng, 
Shal  aene  that  prest  may  never  have  raygbt 
To  knowe  the  conscience  aright 
Of  hym  that  is  undir  his  cure. 
And  this  is  ageyns  holy  scripture, 
That  biddith  every  heerde  honeste 
Have  verry  knowing  of  his  beeste.1 
But  pore  folk  that  gone  by  strete, 
That  have  no  gold,  ne  sommes  grete, 
Hem  wolde  I  lete  to  her  prelates, 
Or  lete  her  prestis  knowe  her  states, 
For  to  me  right  nought  yeve  they ; 

Amour.  '  And  why  it  is1\ 

F.  Sem>  *  For  they  ne  may. 
They  ben  so  bare,  I  take  no  kepe ; 
But  I  wole  have  the  fat  sheepe; 
Lat  parish  prestis  have  the  lene, 
I  yeve  not  of  her  harme  a  bene  I1 
And  if  that  prelates  grucche  it, 
That  oughten  wroth  be  in  her  witt* 
To  leese  her  fat  beestes  so, 
I  shal  yeve  hem  a  stroke  or  two, 
That  they  shal  leesen  with  force, 
The,  bothe  her  mytre  and  her  croca 
Thus  jape  I  hem,  and  have  do  longe, 
My  pryveleges*  ben  so  stronge.' 

Fals-Semblant  wolde  have  stynted  heere, 
But  Love  ne  made  hym  no  such  cheere, 
That  he  was  wery  of  his  sawe; 
But  for  to  make  hym  glad  and  fawe, 


1  Pror.  xxrli.  a3. 
3  That  U,  •  I  care  not  a  bean  for  all  the  harm  thejr  can  do  me  • 
•  By  privileges  is  meant  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  granted  to 
the  Mendicants  by  radons  Bulls. 
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He  seide : — '  Telle  on  more  specialy, 

Hon  that  thou  servest  untrewly. 

Telle  forth,  and  shame  thee  never  a  dele, 

For,  as  thyn  abit  shewith  wele, 

Thou  servest  an  hooly  heremyte.' 

F.  Sem.  '  Sothe  is;  but  I  am  but  an  ypocrite.' 
Amour,  'Thou  goste  and  prechest  poverte? 
F.  Sem.  l  Yhe,  sir;  but  Richesse  hath  pousW 
Amour.  'Thou  prechest  abstinence  also?' 
F.  Sem.  'Sir,  I  wole  fillen,  so  mote  I  go, 

My  paunche  of  good  mete  and  wyne, 

As  shulde  a  maister  of  dyvyne; 

For  how  that  I  me  pover  feyne, 

Yit  alle  pore  folk  I  disdeyne.1 

I  love  bettir  the  queyntaunoe, 

Ten  tyme,  of  the  kyng  of  Fraunoe, 

Than  of  a  pore  man  of  mylde  mode, 

Though  that  his  soule  be  al  so  gode. 

For  whanne  I  see  beggera  quakyng, 

Naked  on  myxnes  al  stynkyng, 

For  hungre  crie,  and  eke  for  care, 

I  entremete  not  of  her  fare. 

Tliey  ben  so  pore,  and  ful  of  pyne, 

They  myght  not  oonys  yeve  me  a  dyne, 

For  they  have  no  thing  but  her  lyf ; 

What  shulde  he  yeve  that  likketh  his  knyft 

It  is  but  foly  to  entremete, 

To  seke  in  houndes  nest  fat-mete.* 

Lete  bere  hem  to  the  spitel  anoon, 

But,  for  me,*  comfort  gete  they  noon. 

But  a  rich  sike  usurere 

Wolde  I  visite  and  drawe  nere. 


1  Tliis  was  a  favourite  topic  of  censure  on  the  Mendicants.    It  is 
used  in  the  General  Prologe  to  The  Canterbury  Tales. — See  vol.  1.  p.  88. 

-  Fat. mete  appears  to  mean  par  excellence,  black  pudding :  the  ©ri- 
f  fnal  1*  saing,  blood. 

*  For  me,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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Hym  wolde  I  comforte  and  rehete, 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  gete.    . 
And  if  that  wikkid  Detb.  hym  havey 
I  wole  go  with  hym  in  his.  grave. 
And  if  ther  ony  reprove  mer  * 
Why  that  I  Icte  the  pore  be, 
Woetow  how  I  not  ascape? 
I  sey  and  swere  hym  f ill  rape, 
That  riche  men  han  more  tecches  ' 
Of  synne,  than  han  pore  wrecches,  • 
And  han  of  counseile  more  mister ; 

-  And  therfbre  I  wole  drawe  hem  ner. 
But  as  grete  hurt,  it'  may  so  be, 
Hath  a  soule  in  right  grete  poverta, 
As  soul  in  grete  richesse,  forsothe, 
Albeit  that  they  hurten  bothe. 
For  richesse  and  mendicitees 
Ben  olepid  two  extremytees; 
The  mene  is  cleped  suffisaunce, 
Ther  lyth  of  vertu  the  aboundaunce. 
For  Salamon  fulle  wel  I  vote, 
In  his  parables  us  wrote, 
As  it  is  knowe  of  many  a  wight, 
In  his  thrittene  chapitre  right;— 
God  thou  me  kepe,  for  thi  pouste, 

*  Fro  richesse  and  mendicite;1 
For  if  a  riche  man  hym  dresse, 
To  thenke  to  mych  on  richesse, 
His  herte  on  that  so  fer  is  sett, 
That  he  his  creatour  foryett; 
And  he  that  beggith,  wole  ay  grave. 
How  shulde  I  bi  his  word  hym  level 
Unnethe  that  he  nys  a  mycher, 
Forsworne,  or  ellis  Goddis  Iyer.* 


i  For  ihrittew  we  ought  to  read  tkritteth,  or  thirtieth,  ft*  .be 
•Motion  to  to  Pro?,  xzx.  8. 

*  Faltfe-Serablant  iay§  that  the  poor  man  has  as  many  temptatkne 
to  tnry  and  fraud,  m  the  rich  hae  to  forgetfulneti  of  God. 
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Thus  seith  Salamon  sawes. 
Ne  we  fynde  writen  in  no  lawia, 
And  namely  in  oure  Cristen  lay/ 
(Who  seith,  * yhe,'  I  dar  sey,  'nay*) 
That  Crist,  ne  his  apostlis  dere, 
While  that  they  walkide  in  erthe  heere* 
Were  never  seen  hir  bred  beggyng, 
For  they  nolden  beggen  for  no  thing. 
And  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  teche; 
And  in  this  wise  wolde  it  preche, 
The  maistres  of  divinite 
Somtyme  in  Parys  the  citee.1 

'  And  if  men  wolde  ther  geyn  appose 
The  nakid  text,  and  lete  the  glose, 
It  myght  soone  assoiled  be  j" 
For  men  may  wel  the  sothe  see, 
That,  parde,  they  myght  axe  a  thing 
Pleynly  forth  without  begging. 
For  they  weren  Goddis  herdis  deere, 
And  cure  of  soules  hadden  heere, 
They  nolde  no  thing  begge  her  fodc ; 
For  aftir  Crist  was  done  on  rode, 
"    With  ther  propre  hondis  they  wrought. 
And  with  travel,  and  ellis  nought, 
They  wonnen  alle  her  sustenaunce, 
And  lyveden  forth  in  her  penauuce, 
And  the  remenaunt  yaf  awey 
To  other  pore  folkis  alwey/ 
They  neither  bilden  tour  ne  halle,4 
But  they  in  houses  smale  with  alle. 

1  The  University  of  Parte  was  always  hostile  to  the  Mendicants. 

•  That  is, '  If  men  would  oppose  the  text  of  Scripture  against  these 
propositions,  and  leave  the  gloss,  or  comment,  the  question  might  soon 
be  settled.' 

3  Kphes.  iT.  a8.  Here  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  clergymen,  hut  of 
laymen,  who, before  their  conversion,  had  been  thieves.  And  tho  ijrh 
tie  himself,  in  order  to  remove  all  appearance  ol  interested  motives, 
worked  at  a  trade,  yet  he  assert*  in  the  strongest  l.inguage  his  right, 
surd  that  of  all  ministers  of  Christ,  to  maintenance  from  the  alms  ol 
the  faithful.— a  Cor.  xi.  7.  ef  *<7« 

*  Alluding  to  the  beautiful  abbeys  built  by  the  friars.    Out  though 
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A  myghty  man  that  can  and  may, 
Bhulde  with  his  honde  and  body  alway 
Wynne  hym  his  fode  in  laboring, 
If  he  ne  have  rent  or  sich  a  thing, 
Although  he  be  religious, 
And  God  to  serven  curious. 
Thus  mote  he  done,  or  do  trespaa, 
But  if  it  be  in  certeyn  cas, 
That  I  can  reherce,  if  niyster  be, 
Bight  wel,  whanoe  the  tyme  I  se. 

'  Seke  the  book  of  Seynt  Austyne,1 
Be  it  in  papir  or  perchemyne, 
There  as  he  writte  of  these  worchynges, 
Thou  shait  seen  that  noon  excusynges 
A  parfit  man  ne  shulde  seke 
By  wordis,  ne  bi  dedis  eke, 
Although  he  be  religious, 
And  God  to  serven  curious, 
That  he  ne  shal,  so  mote  I  go, 
With  propre  hondis  and  body  also, 
Gete  his  fode  in  laboryng, 
If  he  ne  have  proprete  of  thing. 
Tit  shulde  he  selle  alle  his  substaunce, 
And  with  his  swynk  have  sustenannoe. 
If  he  be  parfit  in  bounte.* 
Thus  han  tho  bookes  tolde  me : 


there  U  exquisite  taste  displayed  In  these  structures.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  as  conducive  to  personal  self-Indulgence  as 
the  ugly,  but  snug,  parsonage-booses  of  the  modern  clergy. 

1  The  whole  of  this  dissertation  on  Mendicanoy  is  borrowed  from 
8t.  Augustin's  book,  De  Open  Monachorum,  ad  Aur.  Epi*c.  Cartkag., 
In  which  he  shows  that  monks,  who  in  his  time  were  seldom  in  holy 
orders,  are  bound  to  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  St.  Bcnet.— See  vol.  1.  p.  85,  note  4.  But 
St.  Augustin's  arguments  do  not  apply  to  friars,  who  were  priests 
actually  employed  In  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  maintenance  according  to  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix. 

*  That  is,  •  Even  though  he  have  property,  yet  if  he  wishes  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  perfection,  he  ought  to  sell  it,  and  labour  for  his  1 
t/— Matt.xix.ai. 
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For  he  that  wole  gone  ydilly, 

And  usith  it  ay  besily 

To  harm  ten  other  mennes  table, 

He  is  a  trechour  ful  of  fable,1 

Ne  he  ne  may,  by  gode  reaoun, 

Excuse  hym  by  his  orisonn. 

For  men  bihoveth,  in  somme  giae, 

Ben*  somtyme  in  Goddis  servise, 

To  gone  and  purchasen  her  neda 

Men  mote  eten,  that  is  no  drede, 

And  slepe,  and  eke  do  other  thing, 

So  longe  may  they  leve  praiyng. 

So  may  they  eke  her  prair  Wynne, 

While  that  they  werke  her  mete  to  wyime. 

Seynt  Austyn  wole  therto  acoorde, 

In  thilke  book  that  I  recorded 

Justinian4  eke,  that  made  lawes, 

Hath  thus  forboden  by  olde  dawea: 

'  No  man,  up  peyne  to  be  dede, 
Mighty  of  body,  to  begge  his  brede, 
If  he  may  swynke  it  for  to  gete; 
Men  shulde  hym  rather  mayme  or  bete, 
Or  done  of  hym  aperte  justice, 
Than  sufiren  hym  in  such  malice.* 
1  Tliey  done  not  wel,  so  mote  I  go, 
That  taken  such  almcsse  so, 
But  if  they  have  somme  pryvelege, 
That  of  the  peyne  hem  wole  allege* 


The  original  *— 

•  Lobterres  est,  et  sert  de  fable.' 
He  is  a  deceiver,  and  serves  aa  a  laughing  stock. 

*  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  passage  we  ought  to  read,  "That  ben 
eoinetyme,*  ftc  The  meaning  is:— 'It  behoves  men  who  are  engagwl 
In  God's  service,  nevertheless,  sometimes  to  go  and  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life.' 

>  See  ante,  p.  222,  note  1. 

«  De  roendlcantibns  valldK— Cod*z  Justin,  xl.  25.  Justinian,  who* 
celebrated  code  (called  the  Pandect*)  forms  the  basis  of  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  was  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  527. 
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But  how  that  is,  can  I  not  see. 

But  if  the  prince  disseyved  be , 

Ne  I  ne  wene  not  sikerly, 

That  thej  may  liave  it  rightfully. 

But  I  wole  not  determine 

Of  prynces  power,  ne  defyne, 

Ne  by  my  word  comprende,  iwys. 

If  it  so  ferre  may  strecche  in  this. 

I  wole  not  entremete  a  dele; 

But  I  trowe  that  the  book1  seith  wele, 

Who  that  takith  almessis,  that  be 

Dewe  to  folk  that  men  may  se 

Lame,  feble,  wery,  and  bare. 

Pore,  or  in  such  maner  care, 

That  konne  wynne  hem  nevermo, 

For  they  have  no  power  therto, 

He  etith  his  owne  dampnyng, 

But  if  He  lye  that  made  al  thing. 

And  if  such  a  truaunt  fynde, 

Chastise  hym  wel,  if  ye  be  kynde. 

But  they  wolde  hate  you,  percas, 

And  if  ye  fillen  in  her  laas. 

They  wolde  eftsoonys  do  you  scathe, 

If  that  they  niyght,  late  or  rathe; 

For  they  be  not  fulle  pacient, 

That  han  the  world  thus  foule  blent. 

And  witeth  wel,  that  God  bad 

The  good  maij  selle  al  that  he  had, 

And  folowe  hym,  and  to  pore  it  yeve;* 

He  wolde  not  therfore  that  he  lyve, 

To  serven  hym  in  mendience, 

For  it  was  nevere  his  sentence; 

But  he  bad  wirken  whanne  that  neede  is, 

And  folwe  hym  in  goode  dedis. 

Seynt  Poule  that  loved  al  hooly  cliirche, 

He  bade  thappostles  for  to  wirche, 

i  TIm  aUiuion  appean  to  be  to  Matt,  xxiii.  14. 
2  Matt.  Mix.  it. 
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And  wynnen  her  lyflode  in  that  wise, 

And  hem  defended  truaundise, 

And  seide,  c  Wirketh  with  youre  honden;'1 

Thus  shulde  the  thing  be  undirstonden. 

He  nolde,  iwys,  have  bidde  hem  begging, 

Ne  aellen  gospel,  ne  prechyng,1 

Lest  they  berafte,  with  her  askyng, 

Folk  of  her  catel  or  of  her  thing. 

For  in  this  world  is  many  a  man 

That  yeveth  his  good,  for  he  ne  can 

Werne  it  for  shame,  or  ellis  he 

Wolde  of  the  asker  delyvered  be; 

And  for  he  hym  encombrith  so, 

He  yeveth  hym  good  to  late  hym  go: 

But  it  can  hym  no  thyng  profit, 

They  lese  the  yift  and  the  meiyt. 

The  good  folk  that  Poole  to  preched, 

Profred  hym  ofte,  whan  he  hem  teched, 

Somme  of  her  good  in  charite; 

But  therof  right  no  tiling  toke  he; 

But  of  his  hondwerk  wolde  he  gete 

Clothes  to  wryne  hym,  and  his  mete.* 

Amour.  'Telle  me  thanne  how  a   man  may 
That  al  his  good  to  pore  hath  yiven,  pyven, 

And  wole  but  oonly  bidde  his  bedis, 
And  never  with  hondis  laboure  his  nodes. 
May  he  do  so  9 

F.  Sem.        Yhe,  air. 

Amour.  And  how? 

F.  JSem.  i  Sir,  I  wole  gladly  telle  yow  *— 
Seynt  Austyn  seith,  a  man  may  be 
In  houses  that  han  pruprete, 


1  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  passage  In  which  St.  Paul  com* 
uands  the  Apostles  to  work  with  their  hands. 

*  *  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel.'—  i  Cor.  ix.  14. 

>  In  some  instances  St.  Paul  refused  alms,  but  in  others  he  aski 
his  converts  for  contributions  towards  his  necessities^— a  Cor.  xL 


VOL.  IV, 
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As  tempi  ers1  aud  hospitelers,1 
And  as  these  clianouus  regulers,* 

1  The  Knights-Templars  were  founded  in  1 1 19  by  Hugh  de  Pagaola, 
Their  habit  was  a  white  garment  with  a  red  cross  on  the  breast.  *  It 
is  falsely  fathered  on  St.  llernard,'  says  Fuller, '  that  he  appointed 
them  their  rule,  who  prescribeth  not  what  they  should  do,  but  onely 
describeth  what  they  did,  namely.  How  they  were  never  idle,  mending 
their  old  clothes  when  wanting  other  employment ;  never  played  at 
chesse  or  dice,  never  hawked  nor  hunted;  beheld  no  stage-playes, 
arming  themselves  with  faith  within,  with  steel  without;  aiming 
more  at  strength  than  arate  t  to  be  feared,  not  admired ;  to  strike 
terror  with  their  valour,  not  to  stirre  covetousnese  with  their  wealth 

in  the  heart  of  their  enemies Indeed,  at  first  they  were  very 

poor,  in  token  whereof  they  gave  for  their  seal  two  men  riding  on  one 
horsc,.and  hence  it  was  that  if  the  Turks  took  any  of  them  prisoners, 
their  constant  ran  some  was  a  sword  and  a  bolt.'— Holy  Warrt*  ii.  x6. 
The  Templars  afterwards  degenerated  from  their  pristine  poverty  and 
virtue,  and  were  dissolved  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  i3io,  and  many  of 
the  knigl its  were  bu rued  by  order  of  IMi ilippc  le  Bel.  Fuller  relates  that 
one  of  these  knights  at  the  stake  cited  the  Tope  and  the  King  to 
appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  within  a  year  and  a  day,  before 
the  expiration  of  widen  time  they  both  died.  '  Besides/  adds  Fuller, 
'  King  Thilip  missed  of  his  expectation,  and  the  morsel  [the  lands  of 
the  Templars]  fell  besides  his  mouth ;  for  the  lands  of  the  Templars, 
which  were  first  granted  to  him  as  a  portion  for  his  youngest  sonne, 
were  afterwards,  by  the  Councel  of  Vienne,  bestowed  on  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.*— JWt/.,  v.  z. 

8  The  same  witty  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers. *  About  this  time  (anno  1099)  under  Gerard,  their  first  Grand 
Master,  began  the  Order  of  Knights-Hospitallers.  Indeed,  more 
anciently  there  were  Hospitallers  in  Jerusalem,  but  there  were  no 
knights;  they  had  a  kind  of  Order,  but  no  honour  annexed  to  it,  but 
were  pare  alms-men,  who*c  house  was  founded,  and  they  maintained 
by  the  charity  of  the  merchants  of  Amalphia.a  citiein  Italy.  .  .  They 
wore  a  red  belt  with  a  white  crosse,  and,  on  a  black  cloke,  the  white 
crosse  of  ^Jerusalem,  which  is  a  cros*  crossed,  or  live  crosses  together. 
In  memorie  of  our  Saviour's  live  wounds.  .  .  Their  profession  was  to 
fight  against  infidels,  and  to  secure  pilgrims  coming  to  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  vowed  poverty,  cl»astity,  and  obedience.  Reimundus  de 
Podio,  their  second  Master,  made  some  additional^  to  their  profession, 
as,  they  must  receive  the  sacrament  thrice  a  year,  heare  mass  once  a\ 
day,  If  possible ;  they  were  to  be  no  merchants,  no  usurers,  to  fight  no 
private  duells ;  to  stand  neuters,  and  to  take  no  side  if  the  Princes  of 
Christendome  should  fall  out.  But,'  adds  Fuller,  *  it  is  given  to  most 
religious  orders  to  be  clear  in  the  spring,  and  mirie  in  the  streame. 
These  Ilospitallers  afterwards  getting  wealth,  unlaced  themselvea 
from  the  strictnessc  of  their  first  institution,  and  grew  loose  into  all 
licentiousnesse.'—  IJoly  Warre,  ii.  4.  This  order  lasted  till  our  own 
days,  being  removed  from  Jerusalem  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Malta. 

i  The  Chanona,  or  Canons  regular,  were  a  quasi-religious  order 
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Or  white  monkes,  or  these  blake/ 
(I  vole  no  mo  ensaraplis  make) 
And  take  therof  his  sustenyng, 
For  therynne  lyth  no  begging, 
But  other  weys  not,  ywys ; 
Yit  Austyn  gabbith  not  of  this. 
And  yit  fulle  many  a  monke  laboreth, 
That  God  in  hooly  chirche  honoureth; 
For  whanne  her  swynkyng  is  agone, 
They  rede  and  synge  in  chirche  anone. 

'  And  for  ther  hath  ben  gret  discord^ 
As  many  a  wight  may  here  recorde, 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendiciens, 
I  wole  shortly,  in  youre  presence, 
Telle  how  a  man  may  begge  at  nede, 
That  hath  not  wherwith  hym  to  fede, 
Maugre  his  feloues  jangelynges, 
For  sothfastnesse  wole  none  hidyngis; 
And  yit  percas  I  may  abey, 
That  I  to  yow  sothly  thus  sey. 
Lo  heere  the  caas  especial:— 
If  a  man  be  so  bestial, 
That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science, 
And  nought  desireth  ignorance, 
Thanne  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne* 
Til  he  somme  mauer  crafte  kan  lerne, 
Thurgh  which,  without  truaundyng, 
He  may  in  troutlie  have  his  lyvyng. 
Or  if  he  may  done  no  labour, 
For  elde,  or  sykencsse,  or  langour, 
Or  for  his  tendre  age  also, 
Thanne  may  he  yit  a  begging  go. 
Or  if  he  have  peraventure, 
Thurgh  usage  of  his  norture, 

tiring  under  a  certain  rule,  but  much  less  strict  than  thatof  themonki 
or  friars. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  *4»  note  4. 

1  Tbe  white  monks  were  Cistercianf ,  a  reformed  order  of  Benedic- 
tine; the  black,  the  unreformed. 
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Lyved  over  deliriously, 
Thanne  oughten  good  folk  comunly 
Han  of  his  myscheef  somme  pitee, 
And  suffren  hym  also,  that  be 
May  gone  abonte  and  begge  bis  bree^ 
Tbat  he  be  not  for  bnngur  deed. 
Or  if  he  have  of  craft  kunnyng, 
And  strengthe  also,  and  desiryng 
To  wirken,  as  he  had  what, 
But  he  fynde  neithir  this  ne  that, 
Thanne  may  he  begge  til  that  he 
Have  geten  his  necessite. 
Or  if  his  wynnyng  be  so  lite, 
That  his  labour  wole  not  acquyte 
Sufficiantly  al  his  lyvyng, 
Yit  may  he  go  his  breed  begging; 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace, 
Til  he  the  remenaunt  may  purchaoa. 
Or  if  a  man  wolde  undirtake 
Ony  emprise  for  to  make, 
In  the  rescous  of  oure  lay,1 
And  it  defenden  as  he  may, 
Be  it  with  armes  or  lettrure. 
Or  other  covenable  cure. 
If  it  be  so  he  pore  be, 
Thanne  may  he  begge,  til  that  he 
May  fynde  in  trouthe  for  to  swynke 
And  gete  hym  clothe,  mete,  and  drynke* 
Swynke  he  with  his  hondis  corporelle, 
And  not  with  his  hondis  espirituelle, 
1  In  al  this  caas,  and  in  semblables, 
If  that  ther  ben  mo  resonables, 
He  may  begge,  as  I  telle  you  heere, 
And  ellis  nought  in  no  manere, 
As  William  Seynt  Amour1  wolde  preche, 
And  ofte  wolde  dispute  and  teche 

*  Our  law,  i. «.,  Christianity. 
*  WUUamof  St.  Amour  waa  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonnt,  and 
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Of  this  mater  alio  openly 
At  Parys  fulle  solempnely. 
And  al  so  God  my  soule  bless* 
As  he  had  in  this  stedfastnease 
The  accorde  of  the  universite, 
And  of  the  puple,  as  semeth  me. 

c  No  good  man  oughte  it  to  refuse, 
Ne  ought  hym  therof  to  excuse. 
Be  wrothe  or  blithe,  who  so  be; 
For  I  wole  spoke,  and  telle  it  thee, 
Al  shulde  I  dye,  and  be  putt  doun, 
As  was  seynt  Poule,  in  derke  prisoun; 
Or  be  exiled  in  this  caas 
With  wrong,  as  maister  William  was, 
That  my  moder  Ypocrysie 
Banysshed  for  hir  gret  envye. 

*  My  moder  flemed  hym,  Seynt  Amour: 
The  noble  dide  such  labour 
To  susteyne  evere  the  loyalte, 
That  he  to  moche  agilt  me. 
He  made  a  book,  and  lot.'  it  write, 
Wherin  his  lyf  he  dide  A  write,1 
And  wolde  ich  reneyed  begging, 
And  lyved  by  my  traveylyng, 
If  I  ne  had  rent  ne  other  goode. 
What?  wened  he  that  I  were  woodef 
For  labour  myght  me  never  plese, 
I  have  more  wille  to  bene  at  ese; 
And  have  wel  lever,  soth  to  Bey, 
Bifore  the  puple  patre  and  prey, 


•bout  the  year  1260.    Tie  wrote  a  book  against  the  Mendicant  Order*, 
entitled,  De  PtriculU  Kovissimorum  Temporum,  which  was  answered  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bonaventure.  and  condemned  by  Alex- 
ander IV.    William  de  St.  Amour  was  banished  France. 
1  In  the  MS.  this  line  is  erased,  and  written  over  it  is:— 
*  Of  thynges  that  he  best  ntyght.' 
Speght's  reading  agrees  with  the  original  :— 
.   *  Oil  sa  Tie  toute  escrivre.* 
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And  wide  me  in  my  foxerie      .  . 

Under  a  cope  of  papelardie.'1 

Quod  Love, '  What  devel  is  this  that  I  heerel 

What  wordis  tellest  thou  me  heeref 

F.  Sem.  '  What,  sir?  Falsnesse,  that apert  is. 

Amour,  '  Thanne  dredist  thou  not  God? 

F.  Sem.  'No,  certis: 

For  selde  in  grete  thing  shal  he  spede 
In  this  world,  that  God  vole  drede; 
For  folk  that  hem  to  vertu  yeven, 
And  truly  on  her  owne  ly ven, 
And  hem  in  goodnesse  ay  contene, 
On  hem  is  lytel  thrift  sene; 
Such  folk  drinken  gret  misese; 
That  lyf  may  me  never  plese. 
But  se  what  gold  han  usurers, 
And  silver  eke  in  garners, 
Taylagiers,  and  these  monyours, 
Bailifs,  bedels,  provost,  countours; 
These  lyven  wel  nygh  by  ravyne, 
The  smale  puple  hem  mote  enclyne, 
And  they  as  wolves  wole  hem  eten. 
Upon  the  pore  folk  they  geten 
Fulle  moche  of  that  they  spende  or  kepe; 
Kis  none  of  hem  that  he  nyl  strepe, 
And  wrine  hem  silf  wel  at  fulle ; 
Without  scaldyng  they  hem  pulle.1 
The  stronge  the  feble  overgoth ; 
But  I,  that  were  my  symple  cloth, 
Robbe  bothe  robbed  and  robbours, 
And  gile  giled,  and  gilours. 
By  my  treget,  I  gadre  and  threste 
The  gret  tresour  into  my  cheste, 

1  This  resembles  the  account  given  of  himself  by  the  Pardonerev— 
BmtoLU.  p.  74.- 

*  This  teems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  common  practice  of  Maiding  a 
nog  to  make  the  hair  come  off  easily.  False-Semblant  says  that 
these  usurers,  tax-gatherers,  and  the  rest,  fleece  the  people  no  leal 
effectually  than  if  they  scalded  them  as  a  batcher  does  a  hog. 
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That  lyth  with  me  so  fast  bound* 

Myn  high  paleys  do  I  founde, 

And  my  delitee  I  fulfille, 

With  wyne  at  feestes  at  my  wille, 

And  tables  fulle  of  entremee*]; 

I  wole  no  Ijff  but  ese  and  pees, 

And  wynne  gold  to  spende  also. 

For  whanne  the  gret  bagge  is  go, 

It  cometh  right  with  my  japes.1 

Make  I  not  wel  tumble  myn  apesf 

To  wynnen  is  alwey  myn  en  tent; 

My  purchase  is  bcttir  than  my  rent;* 

For  though  I  shulde  beten  be, 

Over  al  I  entremete  me; 

Without  me  may  no  wight  dure* 

I  walke  souies  for  to  cure; 

Of  al  the  world  cure  have  I 

In  brede  and  lengthe;  boldly 

I  wole  bothe  preche  and  eke  counceilen; 

With  hondis  wille  I  not  traveilen, 

For  of  the  pope  I  have  the  bulla* 

I  ne  holde  not  my  wittes  dalle; 

I  wole  not  stynten,  in  my  lyve,4 

These  emperours  for  to  shryve, 

Or  kyngis,  dukis,  and  lordis  grete; 

But  pore  folk  al  quyte  I  lete. 

I  love  no  such  shryvyng,  parde, 

But  it  for  other  cause  be. 

I  rekke  not  of  pore  men, 

Her  astate  is  not  worth  an  hen. 


'  That  It,  *  When  my  purse  is  empty  I  fill  It  by  means  of  my  trick*. 
3  In  the  original : — 

4  Mieux  rant  mes  porch  m  que  ma  rente.* 
This  expression  occurs  In  77*  Prert*  Tale,  vol.  I.  p.  jj  j. 

8  The  bull  by  which  the  Pope  granted  extraordinary  jurisdiction  to 
the  friars,  or  mendicant?,  who  thus  became  a  sort  of  home-missionaries 
Independent  of  the  bishops  and  pari-Oi-priests. 

«  That  is,  *  As  long  as  I  live.' 
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Where  fyndest  thou  a  swynker  of  labour 

Have  me  unto  his  confessour? 

But  emperesses,  and  duchesses, 

Thise  queen  es,  and  eke  countesses, 

Thise  abbessis,  and  eke  bygyns,1 

These  gret  ladyes  palasyns, 

These  joly  knyghti-s,  and  baillyves, 

Thise  nonnes,  and  thise  burgeis  wyves, 

That  riche  ben,  and  eke  plesyn& 

And  thise  maidens  welfaryng, 

Wherso  they  clad  or  naked  be, 

TJncounceiled  goth  ther  noon  fro  me.* 

And,  for  her  soules  savete, 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  her  meyne, 

I  axe,  whanne  thei  hem  to  me  shryve, 

The  proprete  of  al  her  ly  ve, 

And  make  hem  trowe,  botbe  meest  and  leest, 

Hir  paroch  prest  nys  but  a  beeat 

Ay  ens*  me  and  my  compauye, 

That  shrewis  ben  as  gret  as  I; 

For  whiche  I  wole  not  hide  in  holde, 

No  pryvete  that  me  is  tolde, 

1  Hie  Beguinu  are  a  community  of  women,  living  under  a  certain 
tide,  bat  capable  of  possessing  private  property,  and  not  bound  by  re* 
ttgtoos  rows.  Thomassin  considers  them  as  a  kind  of  Chanoinessea. 
Their  name  is  derived,  according  to  Du  Cange,  from  their  founder,  St. 
Begga,  or  Begghe,  Duchess  of  Brabant,  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Landau, 
and  sister  of  St.  Gertrude.  She  married  Anchises,  son  of  Arnould, 
Bishop  of  Mets,  and  after  her  husband's  death  retired  to  the  Monastery 
of  Andenne,  where  she  died  in  69*  or  698.  There  were  several  of 
these  communities  in  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Lorraine;  and  the 
Bsytfsnaye,  or  quarter  which  they  Inhabit,  is  still  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting features  of  the  city  of  Ghent. 

•  Thus  in  T*4  Tttiammt  of  />»«,  the  writer,  describing  the  luxurious 
Clergy,  says  ironically :-Of  poore  men  have  they  gret  caret  For 
(because]  they  ever  crave  and  nothing  offrcn,  they  wolden  have  them 
dolven.'  And  again,  in  Jackt  Uplamlt,  the  same  Interested  line  of  con- 
duct is  ascribed  to  the  friars :— •  Why  busy  ye  not  to  here  the  shrift  ol 
pore  folke,  as  well  as  of  riche  lordes  and  ladies,  slth  they  mown  hare 
snore  plente  of  shrift-faderes  than  pore  folke  mower 

»  That  is,  *  In  comparison  with  me  and  my  companions.'  This  la 
exactly  the  line  which  the  friar  takes  in  Tkt  Sompmam'9  ~  *      "- 
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That  I  by  word  or  eigne,  ywia, 

Wole  make  hem  knowe  what  it  m, 

And  they  wolen  also  tcllen  me; 

They  hele  fro  nie  no  pryvyte.1 

And  for  to  make  yow  hem  percey  ven, 

That  uaen  folk  thus  to  disoeyven, 

I  wole  yon  seyn,  withouten  drede, 

What  men  may  in  the  Gospel  rede, 

Of  Seynt  Mathew,*  the  gospelere, 

That  seith,  as  I  slial  you  sey  heera» 
'  Uppon  the  chaire  of  Moysea' 

(Thus  is  it  glosed  doutles : — 

That  is  the  olde  testament. 

For  therby  is  the  chaire  ment) 

1  Sitte  scribes  and  pharisen;' 

(That  is  to  seyn,  the  eursid  men, 

Whiche  tliat  we  ypocritis  calle) 

1  Doth  that  they  preche,  I  rede  you  alle, 

But  doth  not  as  they  don  a  dele, 

That  ben  not  wery  to  seye  wele, 

But  to  do  wel,  no  wille  have  they; 

And  they  wolde  bynde  on  folk  alwey, 

That  ben  to  be  giled  able, 

Burdons  that  beu  importable; 

On  folkes  shuldris  thinges  they  couchen, 

That  they  nyl  with  her  fyngris  touchen.' 
Airwur.  '  A nd  why  wole  they  not  touch e  it  F 
F.Sem.  «Whyf 

For  hem  ne  lyst  not,  sikirly; 


1  In  teeming  the  friars  of  disclosing  secret*  communicated  to  them 
mder  the  real  of  confession.  John  of  Meun  lays  to  tlieir  chsrge  one  of 
the  most  heinous  offences  against  the  law  of  the  Church  of  which  the/ 
could  be  guilty,  and  which,  if  believed,  would  most  effectually  destroy 
their  influence.  The  obligation  to  secrecy  in  this  case  appears  to  be 
recognised  by  the  law  of  Kngland;  for  on  the  trial  of  Garnet,  at 
an  accessary  before  the  fact  in  the  Gunpowder  riot,  the  question  of 
his  innocence  or  guilt  turns  upon  the  evidence  as  to  whether  the  in- 
loaded  aatawination  were  re>  caled  to  him  in  confession  or  not. 
s  Matt.  xxUl.i,et  tea. 
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For  sadde  burdons  that  men  taken. 

Make  folkes  shuldris  aken. 

And  if  they  do  ought  that  good  bee> 

That  is  for  folk  it  shulde  se : 

Her  burdons  larger  maken  they, 

And  make  her  hemmes1  wide  alwey, 

And  loven  setes  at  the  table 

The  firste  and  most  honourable; 

And  for  to  han  the  first  chaieris 

In  synagogis,  to  hem  fulle  decre  is; 

And  willcn  that  folk  hem  loute  and  grete, 

Whanne  that  they  passcn  tliurgh  the  strete, 

And  wolen  be  cleped  '  Maistef1  also." 

But  they  ne  shulde  not  willcn  so" ; 

The  gospel  is  ther  agcyns  J  gcsse : 

That  she  with  wel  her  wikkidnesse, 

'  Another  custome  use  we : — 
Of  hem  that  wole  ayens  us  be, 
We  hate  hym  deedly  everichone, 
And,  we  wole  werrey  hym,  as  oon. 
Hym  that  oon  hatith,  hate  we  alle, 
And  conjecte  how  to  done  hym  falle. 
And  if  we  seen  hym  wynue  honour, 
Richesse  or  preis,  thurgh  his  valour, 
Provende,  rent,  or  dignyte, 
Fulle  fast,  iwys,  compassen  we 
By  what  ladder  he  is  clomben  so; 
And  for  to  maken  hym  doun  to  go. 
With  traisoun  we  wole  hym  defame, 
And  done  hym  leese  his  good  name. 
Thus  from  his  ladder  we  hym  take, 
And  thus  his  freendis  foes  we  make; 
But  word  ne  wite  shal  he  noon, 
Tille  alle  hise  freendis  ben  his  foon. 


1  That  Is,  tne  hems  of  their  garments,  or  phylacteries,  upon  which t 
Ib  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xr.  38)  were  written  texu 
from  the  Old  Testament. — Sec  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  Thcj  were  also  calM 
tkpMUL  s  See  Sompnour's  Tale*— Vol  L  p*  jta. 
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For  if  we  dide  it  openly, 
We  rayght  have  blame  redily; 
For  hadde  he  wist  of  oure  malice, 
He  hadde  hym  kept  but  he  were  nyce* 

4  Another  is  this,  that  if  so  falle, 
That  ther  be  oon  amonge  us  alle 
That  doth  a  good  turue,  out  of  drede, 
We  seyn  it  is  oure  alder  deede. 
Yhe,  sikerly,  though  he  it  feyned, 
Or  that  hym  list,  or  that  hym  deyned 
A  man  thurgh  hym  avaunced  be, 
Therof  alle  persencrs1  be  we, 
And  tellen  folk  where  so  we  go, 
That  man  thurgh  us  is  sprongen  so* 
And  for  to  have  of  men  prcysyng, 
We  purchaco,  thurgh  oure  flateryng, 
Of  riche  men  of  grot  pouste, 
Lettres,  to  witness*;  oure  bounte, 
So  that  man  weneth  that  may  us  see, 
That  alle  vertu  in  us  be. 
And  alwey  pore  wc  us  feyne; 
But  how  so  that  we  begge  or  pleyne, 
We  ben  the  folk,  without  lesyng, 
That  alle  thing  have  without  havyng  ;* 
Thus  be  we  dredde  of  the  puple,  iwis. 
And  gladly  my  purpos  is  this : — 


1  Sptght  rends  partners  t  but  pertenert  is  the  old  form  of  th« 
tame  word*  derived  from  the  French.  Thou,  in  the  original  it 
Is:— 

'  Tnit  du  fait  parfonltrt  nous  somracs.* 

Tills  form  survives  In  the  le?al  term  co-para  ncry.  Pcrsener  also 
means  a  par*on,  or  parish-priv»t,  as  in  The  Totnuunt  of  Loce:—'  Now 
Jt  steward  for  his  achates,  now  is  courtier  for  his  debates,  now  Is 
eschetoor  for  his  wronges,  now  is  losel  for  his  &onpe*,  porscner  [parnon] 
and  provendre  [prebendary]  alone,  with  which  many  thrifete  shulde 
encrese.' 

*  Fahe-Stmblant  appears  to  forget  that  he  Is  applying  to  the 
friars  what  St,  Paul  said  of  himself  and  the  other  Apostles.— a  Cor. 

fL  19. 
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I  dele  with  no  wight,  but  he 
Have  gold  and  tresour  gret  plente; 
Her  acqueyntaunce  wel  love  I ; 
This  is  moche  my  desire  shortly. 
I  entremete  me  of  brokages, 
I  make  pees  and  manages,1 
I  am  gladly  exccutour, 
And  many  tymes  a  procuratour; 
I  am  somtyme  message r, 
That  fallith  not  to  my  myster. 
And  many  tymes  I  make  enqueates ;• 
For  me  that  office  not  honest  is; 
To  dele  with  other  raehnes  thin& 
That  is  to  me  a  gret  lykyng. 
And  if  that  ye  have  ought  to  do 
In  place  that  I  rehire  to, 
I  shal  it  speden  thurgh  my  witt. 
As  soone  as  ye  have  told  me  it. 
So  that  ye  serve  me  to  pay, 
My  servyse  shal  be  youre  alway. 
But  wlio  so  wole  chastise  me, 
Anoon  my  love  lost  hath  he; 
For  I  love  no  man  in  no  gise, 
That  wole  me  repreve  or  chastise; 
But  I  wolde  al  folk  undirtake, 
And  of  no  wight  no  teching  take; 
For  I  that  other  folk  chastie, 
Wole  not  be  taught  fro  my  folie. 
'  I  love  noon  hermitage  more; 
Alle  desertes  and  holtes  hore 
And  gret  wodes  everichon, 
I  lete  hem  to  the  Baptist  Johan.' 
I  quethe  hym  quyte,  and  hym  releae 
Of  Egipt  alle  the  wildirnesse ; 

1  See  the  General  Prologe  to  The  Canterbury  7b!ef.— Vol.  L  p.  8£ 

*  Enqueste  means  probably  a  legal  inquisition  of  anj  kind. 

*  The  monks  considered  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  founder  of  thi 
"   and  eremitio  life*—- Luke  L  8o. 
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To  ferre  were  alle  my  mansiouna 

Fro  citees  and  goode  tounea.1 

My  paleis  and  myn  hous  make  I 

There  men  may  renne  ynne  openly, 

And  sey  that  I  the  world  forsake. 

Bat  al  amydde  I  bilde  and  make 

My  hous,  and  swimme  and  pley  theryum 

Bet  than  a  fish  doth  with  his  fynne. 

Of  Antecristes  men  am  I, 

Of  whiche  that  Crist  seith  openly. 

They  have  abit  of  hoolyneaBe, 

And  lyven  in  such  wikkednease.' 

Outward  lambren  semen  we, 

Fnlle  of  goodnesse  and  of  pitee, 

And  inward  we,  withouten  fable, 

Ben  gredy  wolves  ravysable, 

We  enviroune  bothe  londe  and  se; 

With  alle  the  world  werrien  we;' 

We  wole  ordeyne  of  al  thing: 

Of  folkis  good,  and  her  lyvyng. 

'  If  ther  be  castel  or  citee 
Wberynne  that  ony  bougerons  be, 


1  The  monks,  whose  rule  was  composed  with  a  view  to  the  * 
plative  life  alone,  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  .hermits  and  anchorites 
of  Syria,  usually  built  their  monasteries  in  wild  solitudes,  like  Citeaux, 
Bolton,  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Elf,  and  occupied  themselves 
in  agriculture.-— See  vol.  i.  p.  85.  note  4.-  The  friars,  on  the  contrary,  - 
whose  orders  were  founded  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  learning  and 
active  zeal  in  the  parochial  clergy,  fixed  their  habitations  in  the  busiest 
thoroughfares,  where  they  could  exercise,  with  the  greatest  convenience, 
their  ministry  of  preaching,  and  the  direction  of  consciences.  Thus, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  France,  the  Dominicans  settled  themselves  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacqnes.  in  Paris ;  and  in  London  we  have  the  Minories, 
Blackfriars,  and  Whitefriars,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  all  called 
from  the  houses  which  the  Mendicants  built  in  these  localities. 

'  In  the  MS.  and  in  Speght,  the  remainder  of  the  poem  is  a  mass  of 
confusion,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  several  passages  have  been 
transposed.  They  are  here  restored  to  their  proper  order,  which  was 
easily  discovered  by  a  reference  to  the  original  French. 

*  Throughout  this  passage  the  denunciations  pronounced  by  our 
Saviour  on  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  applied  to  the  friars.- 
Uatt-xxiU. 
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Although  that  they  of  Milayne  ' 

For  therof  ben  they  blamed  there; 

Or  if  a  wight  out  of  mcsure, 

Wolde  lene  his  gold,  and  take  usure, 

For  that  he  is  so  coveitous; 

Or  if  he  be  to  leccherous, 

Or  these  that  hauntc  symonye; 

Or  provost  fulle  of  trecherie, 

Or  prelat  lyvyns;  jolily, 

Or  prest  that  halt  his  quene  hym  by, 

Or  olde  horis  hostilers, 

Or  other  bawdes  or  bordillers. 

Or  elles  blamed  of  ony  vice, 

Of  whiche  men  shuklen  done  justice  i 

Bi  alle  the  seyntes  that  we  pray, 

But  they  dcfende  them  with  lamprey, 

With  luce,  with  clys,  with  samons, 

With  tendro  gees,  and  with  capons. 

With  tartes,  or  with  cheffis  fat,1 

With  deynte  flawnes,  brode  and  flat, 

With  caleweis,  or  with  pu]  lay  lie, 

With  conynges,1  or  with  fyne  vitaille, 

That  we  undir  oure  clothes  wide, 

Maken  thurgh  oure  golet  glide; 

Or  but  he  wole  do  come  in  haste 

Boo  venysoun  bake  in  paste, 

Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groyne, 

He  shal  have  of  a  corde  a  loigne, 

With  whiche  men  shal  hym  bynd  and  lede, 

To  brenne  hym  for  his  synful  deede, 

That  men  shulle  here  hym  crie  and  rore 

A  myle  wey  aboute  and  more. 


1  Speght  read*  chests,  which  appears  to  be  right   The  original  is  ? 

•  Ou  de  tartes,  ou  de  flaons, 
Oo  defromages  en  glaons.' 

•  Conyngts  menu  conies,  or  rabbits.    The  original  le  •— 

« Connie  lardes  en  paste.* 
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Or  ellis  he  shal  in  prisoun  dye, 
Bat  if  he  wole  our  frendship  bye, 
Or  smerten  that  that  he  hath  do, 
More  thaii  his  gilt  amounteth  to. 
But  and  he  couthe  thurgh  his  sleght 
Do  maken  up  a  tour  of  tight, 
Nought  rough 1 1  whethir  of  stone  or  tre*. 
Or  erthe,  or  turves  though  it  be, 
Though  it  were  of  no  vounde  stone, 
Wrought  with  squyrc  and  seantilone, 
So  that  the  tour  were  stuffed  welle 
"With  alle  rich  esse  temporelle; 
And  thanne  tliat  he  wolde  updresse 
Engynes,  bothe  more  and  lesse, 
To  cast  at  us,  by  every  side, 
To  bere  his  good  name  wide, 
Such  sleghtes1 1  slial  yow  nevene, 
Barelles  of  wyne,  by  sixe  or  sevene, 
Or  gold  in  sakkis  gret  plente, 
He  shulde  soone  delyvered  be. 
And  if  he  have  noon  sich  pitaunces, 
Late  hym  study  in  equipolences,1 
And  late  lyes  and  fallaccs, 
If  that  he  wolde  deserve  oure  graces, 
Or  we  shal  bere  li3rm  such  witnesse  . 
Of  synne,  and  of  his  wrecchidnesse, 
And  done  his  loos  so  wide  renne," 
That  al  quyk  we  shulden  hym  brenne, 


SleighU  appears  to  mean  in  tills  place  the  missiles  shing  by  the 

•  Et  drecast  sua  line  perriere, 
Qui  lunca^  devant  ct  dcrricre, 
Y.X  des  ileus  cotes  emement, 
'    Encontre  nous  exprcFscmcnt 
Lez  calUoz  cum  m'  ocs  nomcr.' 

*  *  Estodit  en  equipolences.'  Equipolavccs  appears  to  mean  subtle 
distinctions. 

3  That  is, '  And  cause  his  ill-fame  [loos,  praise,  ironically]  to  spread 
far  and  wide.' 
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Or  ellis  yeve  hym  suche  penaunce, 
That  is  wel  wore  than  the  pitaunce. 

'  For  thou  shalt  never  for  no  thing 
Kan  knowen  aright  by  her  clothing 
The  traitours  fulle  of  trecherie, 
But  thou  her  werkis  can  aspie. 
And  ne  hadde  the  good  kepyng  be 
Whilom  of  the  universite, 
That  kepith  the  key  of  Cristendome, 
We  had  turmented  alle  and  some.1 
Suche  ben  the  stynkyng  prophetic; 
Nys  none  of  hem,  that  good  prophete  is; 
For  they  thurgh  wikked  enteucioun, 
The  yeer  of  the  incarnacioun 
A  thousand  and  two  hundred  yeer, 
Fyve  and  fifty,  ferther  ne  nere,* 
Broughten<a  book,'  with  sory  grace, 
To  yeven  ensample  in  comune  place, 
That  seide  thus,  though  it  were  fable.-— 
1  This  is  the  gospel  perdurable, 
That  fro  the  Holy  Goost  is  sent* 
Wel  were  it  worth  to  bene  brent. 
Entitled  was  in  such  manere 
This  book,  of  which  I  telle  heere. 
Ther  nas  no  wight  in  alle  Parys, 
Biforne  oure  lady  at  parvis,* 


i  I»  the  IIS.  this  line  U  omitted,  and  the  following  added  ia  a  I 
Of the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :— 

•  All  that  here  else  Just  their  dome.* 

*  Instead  of  ne  tiers,  the  MS.  reads  never. 

>  The  book  alluded  to  in  the  text  was  published  in  f a55.  It  wmm 
entitled  KvangtHum  etermtm,  sivt  Spiritds  Sanctis  and  is  said  to  hawei 
been  written  by  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  friars  minor,  from  note* 
by  Joadm,  an  abbot,  and  from  the  visions  of  one  Cyril,  a  Carmelite. 
It  was  proscribed  by  Alexander  IV.,  who  at  that  time  governed  tl»e> 
Western  Church,  though  he  was  generally  favourable  to  the  Mendi- 
cants, and  had  already  condemned  the  book  of  William  of  St.  Amour, 
Which  was  directed  against  them. 

*  The  parvis  was  the  porch  of  a  church  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  U»e> 
porch  of  Xotre  Dame,  at  Paris,  was  held  a  school  called  by  Abclsu* 
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That  they  ne  might  the  booke  buy, 

To  copy,  if  hem  talent  toke;1 

There  myght  he  se,  by  gret  tresoun, 

Fulle  many  fala  comparisoun:— 

'  Ajb  moche  as  thurgh  his  gret  myght, 

Be  it  of  hete  or  of  lyght, 

The  sunne  sourmounteth  the  mono, 

That  troublere  is,  and  chaungith  soone, 

And  the  note  kemelle  the  shelle, 

(I  scorne  nat  that  I  yow  telle)8 

Right  so  withouteR  ony  gile 

Sourmounteth  this  noble  evangile, 

The  word  of  ony  evangelist.' 

And  to  her  title  they  token  Christ; 

Sekda  ParUiaea.  ■  The  scholar*  became  to  numerous  that  they  Inter- 
fered *ith  the  divine  service,  and  in  n57  the  6chool  wai  removed  tc 
another  site,  between  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  tlie  Hdtel-Dicu.  The 
vicinity  of  a  school  was  obviously  an  eligible  situation  for  the  sale 
of  books;  besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  poor  scholars  who  frequented 
it  would  eke  out  their  slender  resources  by  transcribing  MSS.— See 
vol. i.  p.  91  .note  i. 

1  In  Speght,  a  passage  of  a  hundred  lines  is  transposed  so  as  to  come 
In  between  the  second  and  third  line  as  given  below,  and  the  text  was 
probably  altered  in  order  that  the  passage  might  present  some  ap- 
pearance of  metrical  regularity.  When  put  together  it  would  stand 
timet— 

•  That  they  ne  might  the  booke  boy 
The  sentence  pleased  hem  well  truelf , 
To  the  copie  if  him  talent  tooke 

Of  the  Evangelistes  booke.' 

'This  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  MS.,  though  fhe' passage  has  been 
transposed,  nothing  has  been  added,  as  in  Speght's  text ;  and  when 
restored  to  its  proper  order,  as  in  the  text,  it  makes  perfectly  good 
•ease*  and  agrees  with  the  original : — . 

•  A  Paris  n'ot  bomme  ne  fame 
Oil  parvis  devant  Ntatre  Dame 
Qui  lors  avoir  he  le  peust 

A  transcrire  s'il  li  pleust.' 
By  merely  transposing  the  two  last  words  of  the  first  line,  It  it  also 
restored  to  metrical  correctness,  thus  :— 

1  That  they  ne  mighte  buy  the  booke 
To  copy,  if  hem  talent  tooke.' 
*  That  is, '  What  I  tell  you  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
fool  of  you/ 

▼OL.  IV.  B 
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And  many  a  such  comparisoun, 
Of  which  I  make  no  mencioun, 
Might  men  in  that  book  fynde, 
Who  so  coude  of  hem  have  mynde. 

'  The  university  that  tho  was  aslepe 
Oan  for  to  braide,  and  taken  kepe; 
And  at  the  noys  the  heed  up-cast, 
Ne  never  sithen  slept  it  fast, 
But  up  it  stert,  and  armes  toke 
Ayens  this  fids  horrible  boke, 
Al  redy  bateil  to  make, 
And  to  the  juge  the  book  to  take. 
But  they  that  broughten  the  boke  there 
Hent  it  anoon  awey  for  fere; 
They  nolde  shewe  more  a  dele. 
But  thenne  it  kept,  and  kepen  wille, 
Til  such  a  tyme  that  they  may  see. 
That  they  so  strong  woxen  be, 
That  no  wyght  may  hem  wel  withstonde, 
For  by  that  book  they  durst  not  stonda 
Away1  they  gonne  it  for  to  bere, 
For  they  ne  durst  not  answere 
By  ezposicioun  ne  glose 
To  that  that  clerkis  wole  appose 
Ayens  that  cursednesse,  iwys, 
That  in  that  book  writen  is. 
Now  wote  I  not,  ne  I  can  not  see 
What  maner  eende  that  there  shal  be 
Of  al  this  that  they  hyde; 
But  yit  algate  they  shal  abide, 
Til  that  they  may  it  bet  defende; 
This  trowe  I  best  wole  be  her  ende. 

€  Thus  Antecrist  abiden  we, 
For  we  ben  alle  of  his  meyne, 
And  what  man  that  wole  not  be  so, 
Right  soone  he  shal  his  lyf  forgo. 


*  Tht  MS.  rt«diaftpey,»  mistake  foe  awey.  which  U 
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We  wole  a  puple  upon  hym  areyse, 

And  thurgh  oure  gile  done  hym  seise, 

And  hym  on  sharpe  speris  ryve, 

Or  other  weyes  brynge  hym  fro  lyre, 

But  if  that  he  wole  folowe,  iwys, 

That  in  oure  book  writen  is. 

Thus  myche  wole  our  book  nignifie, 

That  while  Petre  hath  maistrie 

May  never  Johan  shewe  welle  his  myght. 

4  Now  have  I  you  declared  right, 
The  menyng  of  the  bark  and  rynde, 
That  makith  the  entenciouns  blynde. 
But  now  at  erst  I  wole  bigynne, 
To  expowne  you  the  pith  withynne : — 
•  *  •  * 

And  the  seculers  comprehended 
That  Cristes  lawe  wole  defende, 
And  shulde  it  kepen  and  mayntenen 
Ayens  hem  that  alle  sustenen, 
And  falsly  to  the  puple  techen, 
That  Johan  bitokcneth  hem  to  prechen, 
That  ther  nys  lawe  covenable, 
But  thilke  gospel  perdurable, 
That  fro  the  Holy  Gost  was  sent 
To  turne  folk  that  ben  myswenL1 

1  There  Is  evidently  something  omitted  here,  without  which  the 
postage  is  unintelligible.  Fortunately,  the  original  enables  us  to  sup- 
ply the  sense:— 

*  Par  Pierre  voil  le  Pspe  entendre, 
Et  les  seculiers  coraprendre, 
Qui  la  loi  Jhesu  Crist  tendront, 
Et  garderont  et  diflendront 
Con t re  tretous  empescheors  ; 
Et  par  Jehan  les  prescheors.' 
*  In  this  book  it  appears  to  have  been  asserted  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  and  that  of  St.  John,  as  If 
the  former  stood  most  upon  the  principle  of  law  and  order,  and  the 
latter  upon  that  of  love.    St.  Peter  was  thus  supposed  to  represent  the 
Pope  and  the  secular  clergy,  St.  John  the  friars,  whose  paramount 
motive  of  action  was  supposed  to  be  charity,  and  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.   From  this  it  appears  that  they  were  by  no  means  obsequious 
servants  of  the  Sovertigu  Pontiff. 

R  2 
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The  strength*  of  Johan  they  undirstonde, 
The  grace  in  whiche  they  seie  they  stonde, 
That  doth  the  synfulle  folk  convert^ 
And  hem  to  Jhesu  Crist  reverte. 
'*  Fulle  many  another  orribilite, 
May  men  in  that  book  se, 
That  ben  comaunded,  donteles, 
Ayens  the  lawe  of  Rome  expres ; 
And  alle  with  Antecrist  they  holdcn, 
As  men  may  in  the  book  biholden. 
And  thanne  cortaunden  they  to  aleen, 
Alle  tho  that  with  Petre  been ; 
But  they  shal  nevere  have  that  myght* 
And  God  toforne,  for  strif  to  tight, 
That  they  -ne  shal  ynough  fynde, 
.  .        That  Petres  lawe  shal  have,  in  mynde, 
And  evere  holde,  and  so  mayntcne, 
That  at  the  last  it  shal  be  sene,- 
That  they  shal  alle  come  therto, 
For  ought  that  tEey  can  speke  or  do. 
And  thilk  lawe  shal  not  stonde, 
That 'they  by  Johan  have  undirstonde 
But  maugre  hem  it  elial-udown^, 
And  bene  brought  to'  confusiouh. 
But  I  wole  stynt  of  this  niatdre. 
For  it  is  wonder  longe  to  here; 
But  hadde  that  ilke  book  endured. 
Of  better  estate  I  were  ensured, 
And  freendis  have  I  yit  pardee, 
That  han  me  sett  in  gret  degre. 

'  Of  all  this  world  is  emperour 
Gyle  my  fadir,  the  trechour, 
And  emperis  my  moder  is, 
Maugre  the  Holy  Gost,  iwis. 
Cure  myghty  lynage  and  owre  rowte 
Begneth  in  every  regne  aboute, 
And  welle  is  worthy  we  mynystres  he> 
•     For  alle  this  world  governe  we^ 
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And  can  the  folk  bo  wel  disceyve, 

That  noon  oure  gile  can  perceyve; 

And  though  they  done,  they  dar  not  say; 

The  sothe  dar  no  wight  bywrey. 

But  he  in  Cristis  wrath  hym  ledith, 

That  more  than  Crist  my  britheren  dredith. 

He  nys  no  fulle  good  champioun, 

That  dredith  such  aimilacioun; 

Nor  that  for  peyne  wole  refusen, 

Us  to  correct©  and  accusen. 

He  wole  not  entremete  by  right, 

Ne  have  God  in  his  iye  sight, 

And  therfore  God  shal  hym  punyshe; 

But  me  ne  rekke  of  no  vice, 

Sithen  men  us  loven  comunably, 

And  holden  us  for  so  worthy, 

That  we  may  folk  repreve  echoon, 

And  we  nyl  have  rcpref  of  noon. 

Whom  shulden  folk  worshipcn  so, 

But  us  that  stynten  never  mo 

To  patren1  while  that  folk  may  us  see, 

Though  it  not  so  bihynde  bel 

And  where  is  more  wode  folye, 

Than  to  enhaunce  chyvalrie, 

And  love  noble  men  and  gay, 

That  joly  clothis  weren  alwayf 

If  they  be  sich  folk  as  they  semen, 

80  dene,  as  men  her  clothis  demen, 

And  that  her  wordis  folowe  her  dede, 

It  is  gret  pite,  out  of  drede, 

For  they  wole  be  noon  ypocritis. 

Of  hym  me  thynketh  gret  spite  is; 

I  can  not  love  hym  on  no  side. 

But  beggers*  with  these  hodes  wide, 

1  To  pttter,  used  contemptuously  for  to  pray,  is  derived  from  Pattr, 
the  initial  word  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin. 

8  In  the  original,  Brguiru.  The  Btguins,  called  also  Btyuardt,  were  a 
kind  of  married  monk*,  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Cologne  in  ia6o. 
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With  sleight  and  pale  faces  lenc, 
And  grey  cloth  is  not  fulle  clene, 
Bat  fretted  tulle  of  tatarwajjges, 
4nd  high  shoos  knopped  with  dagger 

:  That  froirncen  lyke  a  quaile  pipe, 

■  Or.bootis  revellyng  as  a  gype;1 
To  such  folk  as  I  you  dyvyse, 
Shulde  princes  and  these  lordis  wise) 
Take  alle  her.londis  and  her  thingis, 
Botha  werre  and  pees,  in  governyngis ; 
To  such,  folk  shulde  a  .prince  hym  yive, 
.    That  wqldo  his  lyf  in  honour  lyve, 
'And  if  they  he  not  as  they  seme, 
•That  seryen  thus  the  world  to  queme, 
There  wolde  I  dwells  to  chsceyve 
The  folk,  for  they  shal  not  perceyve. 
*  But  I  ne  speke  in  no  such  wise, 
That  men  shulde  humble  abit  dispise, 
So  that  no  pride  ther  undir  be. 
No  man  shulde  hate,  as  thynkith  me, 
The  pore  man  in  sich  clothyng. 

"  But  God  ne  preisith  hym  no  thing, 
That  seith  he  hati*  the  world  forsake, 
And  hath  to  worldly  glorie  hym  take, 
And  wole  of  siche  deliocs  use. 
Who  may  that  begger  wel  excuse t 
That  papelard,  that  hym  yeldith  so, 
And  wole  to  worldly  ese  go, 

sad  si  the  General  Council  of  Vienne  in  1311.  The  name  was  after- 
wards applied  generally  to  all  persons  who,  while  pretending  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  continued  to  practise  self-indulgence. 

1  This  is  a  description  of  the  habit  0/  the  Franciscans,  or  friars 
minor.  They  wore  shoes,  which  are  here  described  as  all  clouted, 
and  creaking  like  a  quail-pipe,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  leather  of 
which  they  were  made ;  or  else  boots  fitting  so  badly  as  to  be  wrinkled 
like  S  loose  frock  or  gyp*,  Chaucer  turns  the  monks  into  ridicule 
for.  wearing  tight  boots  (see  rol.  i.  p.  86,  note  4);  the  friars  are  here  derided 
for  wearing  loose  on**;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cannel  tea,  who 
were  diecalcsd,  and  wore  neither,  m -t  with  much  better  tie*' men*  at  the 
hands  of  such  critics. 
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And  seith  that  be  the  world  hath  lefte, 
And  gredily  it  grypeth  «fte, 
He  is  the  hounde,  shame  is  to  seyn, 
That  to  his  castyng  goth  agcyn.1 

'  Bnt  nnto  you  dar  I  not  lye. 
Bat  myght  I  felen  or  aspie, 
That  ye  perceyved  it  no  thyng, 
•.Te  ahulde  have  a  stark  lesyng, 
Right  in  youre  honde  thus  to  bigynne , 
I  nolde  it  lette  for  no  synne.' 

The  god  lough  at  the  wondir  tho, 
And  every  wight -gan  laugh  also, 
And  seide:*— •  Lo  heere  a  man  aright* 
For  to  be  trusty  to  every  wight  f 

'  Fals  Semblant,'  quod  Love, '  sey  to  me, 
Sith  I  thus  have  avaunced  thee, 
That- in  my  court  is  tlii  dwellyng, 
And  of  ribawdes  shalt  be  my  kyng,1 
Wolt  thou  wel  holden  my  forwordisf 

F.  Sem.  [  Yher  sir.  from  hens  forewardis; 
Hadde  never  youre  fadir  heere  biforne, 
Servaunt  so  trewe,  sith  he  was  borne. 

-A  mour. .  "'  That  is  ayens  alle  nature.* 
.  jF.'Sem..  'Sir,  putte  you  in  that  a  venture; 
For*  though  ye  borewcs  take  of  me, 
The  sikerer  shal  ye  never  Ik> 
For  ©stages, ne ■  sjkiriicV^o;    _  -  .  .    . 

Or  chartres,  for  to  bere  witnesse. 
I  take  youre  silf  to  recorde  heere, 
That  men  ne  may  in  no  raanere 
Teren  the*  wolf  out  of  his  hide, 
Til  he  be  slayne,  bak  and  side, 
Though  men  hym  bete  and  al  to-defile; 
What?  wene  ye  that  I  wole  bigilet 
For  X  am  clothed  niekely, 
Ther  undir.  is  all  .my.trechery;..' 


•  >  Pettrii.  xx.  *  /SefeoMte.p  aoS.artt  t. 
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Myn  herte  chaungith  never  the  mo 
Fur  noon  abit,  in  wluch  I  go. 
Though  I  have  chere  of  symplenesse, 
I  am  not  weary  of  shrewidnesse. 
Myn  lemman,  Streyned-Abstinence, 
Hath  myster  of  my  purveaunce; 
She  hadde  ful  longe  ago  be  deede, 
Nere  my  councel  and  my  rede;1 
Lete  hir  allone,  and  you  and  me.9 
And  Love  answerde,  '  I  trust  thee 
Without  borowe,  for  I  wole  noon.' 
And  Fals-Semblant,  the  theef,  anoon, 
Byght  in  that  ilke  same  place, 
That  hadde  of  tresoun  al  his  face 
Byght  blak  withynne,  and  white  without*, 
Thankith  hym,  gan  on  his  knees  loute. 

Thanne  was  ther  nought,  but '  Every  man 
Now  to  assaut,  that  sailen  can/ 
Quod  Love,  '  and  that  fulle  hardyly.* 
Thanne  armed  they  hem  comraunly 
Of  sich  armour  as  to  hem  felle. 
Whanne  they  were  armed  fers  and  felle, 
They  wente  hem  forth  alle  in  a  route, 
And  set  the  castel  al  aboute ; 
They  wille  nought  away  for  no  drede, 
Tille  it  so  be  that  they  ben  dede, 
Or  tille  they  have  the  castel  take. 
And  foure  batels*  they  gan  make. 
And  parted  hem  in  foure  anoon, 
And  toke  her  way,  and  forth  they  gone. 
The  foure  gates  for  to  assaile, 
Of  whiche  the  kepers  wole  not  faile; 
For  they  ben  neithir  sike  ne  dede, 
But  hardy  folk,  and  stronge  in  dede. 

Now  wole  I  seyn  the  countynaunoe 
Of  Fals-Semblant,  and  Abstynaunoe, 

1  'Were  It  not  fur  my  counsel  end  advioa.* 
*  That  la»  •  Four  separate  attack*.' 
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That  ben  to  Wikkid-Tonge  went 
But  first  they  heelde  her  parlement, 
Whether  it  to  done  were. 
To  maken  hem  be  knowen  there. 
Or  elles  walken  forth  diagisecL 
But  at  the  last  they  devysed, 
That  they  wolde  gone  in  tapinage, 
As  it  were  in  a  pilgrimage, 
Lyke  good  and  hooly  folk  unfeynecL 
And.  dame  Abstinence-Streyned 
Toke  of  a  robe  of  kamelyne, 
And  gan  hir  gracche  as  a  bygynna1 
A  large  coverechief  of  threde, 
She  wrapped  alle  aboute  hir  hede, 
But  she  fbrgate  not  hir  sawter.* 
A  peire  of  bedis3  eke  she  bere 
Upon  a  lace,  alle  of  white  threde, 
On  which  that  she  hir  bedes  bede; 
But  she  ne  bought  hem  never  a  dele, 
For  they  were  geven  her,  I  wote  wele, 
God  wote,  of  a  fulle  hooly  frere, 
That  seide  he  was  hir  fadir  dere, 
To  whom  she  hadde  ofter  went* 
Than  ony  frere  of  his  covent. 
And  he  visited  hir  also, 
And  many  a  sermoun  seide  hir  to; 
He  nolde  lette  for  man  on  lyve, 
That  he  ne  wolde  hir  offce  shryve.* 

1  See  ante,  p.  a  3a,  note  i. 

*  The  ptalter,  which  has  always  formed  the  basis  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church. 

*  This  chain  of  beads  is  called  in  the  original  a  patenoster,  because 
the  number  of  pater  nosters  which  the  religious  were  bound  to  repeal 
were  counted  by  them : — 

*  TJnes  patenostres  I  a 
A  wig  blanc  las  de  fll  pendufeV 
— 8ee  vol.  i.  p.  85.  note  a. 

4  Here  two  leaves  of  the  3IS.  are  lost.    The  text  Is  taken  from ' 
Speght,  the  orthography  being  harmonized  in  some  degree  with  that 
oftbeHS. 
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And  with  so  gret  devotion 
They  made  her  confession, 
That  they  had  ofte,  for  the  nones. 
Two  hedes  in  one  hood  at  ones. 

Of  faire  shape  I  devise  her  thee, 
But  pale  of  face  sometime  was  shee; 
That  false  tratouresse  untrewe, 
Was  like  that  sallow  horse  of  hewc, 
That  in  the  Apocalipa  is  shewed, 
That  signifieth  tho  folke  beshrewed 
That  ben  al  ful  of  trccherie, 
And  pale,  thurgh  hypocrisie  ;l 
For  on  that  horse  no  colour  is, 
But  onely  dede  and  pale,  ywis. 
Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured, 
Was  Abstinence,  ywis,  coloured; 
Of  her  estat  she  her  repented, 
As  her  visage  represented. 

She  had  a  burdoune  al  of  theft, 
That  Gile  had  yeve  her  of  his  yeffc; 
And  a  scrippe  of  faint  distresse, 
That  full  was  of  elengenesse, 
And  forth  she  walked  soberlie: 
And  False-Semblant  seynt,*  je  vous  die, 
And  as  it  were  for  such  mistere, 
Doen  on  the  cope  of  a  frere, 
With  chere  simple,  and  ful  pitous, 
His  looking  was  not  disdeinous, 
Ne  proud,  but  meeke  and  ful  peesible. 
About  his  necke  he  bar  a  Bible, 
And  squierly  forth  gan  he  gon ; 
And  for  to  reste  his  limmes  upon, 


»  Both  anthor  and  translator  dislike  the  parochial  dnrg?  and 
monkf  tor  being  fat  and  rosy,  and  the  friers  for  being  pale  and  thtn. 
There  ii  an  example  of  the  same  inconsistency  in  Matt.  xi.  16,  el  $eq. 

9  Seynt  here  means  girded.  *  False- Scmblant,  girt,  I  assure  yon, 
like  a  cordelier,  and,  at  was  fitting  for  such  a  necessity,  clad  la  a  friar* 
tope.* 
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He  bad  of  Treson  a  potent; 
As  he  were  feeble,  his  way  he  went. 
But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thringo 
A  rasour  sliarpe,  and  wel  bitinge,    - 
That  was  forged  in  a  forge. 
Which  that  men  clepen  Qoupe-Gorge. 
So  long  forth  hir  way  they  nomen, 
Till  they  to  Wicked-Tongue  oomen, 
That  at  his  gate  was  sitting, 
And  saw  folke  in  the  way  passing. 
The  pilgrim es  saugh  he  fast  by, 
That  beren  hem  ful  meekely, 
And  humblely  they  with  hem  mette. 
Dame  Abstinence  first  him  grette, 
And  sith  him  False-Semblant  salued, 
And  he  hem;  but  he  not  remued, 
For  he  ne  dredo  him  not  adele. 
For  when  he  saugh  hir  faces  wele, 
Alway  in  herte  him  thought  so, 
He  shulde  know  hem  bothe  two; 
For  well  he  knew  dame  Abstinaunoe, 
But  he  ne  knew  not  Constrainaunce. 
He  knew  nat  that  she  was  constreyned, 
Nee  of  her  theeves  life  feyned, 
But  wende  she  come  of  wille  al  fre; 
But  she  come  in  another  degre; 
And  if  of  gode  wille  she  began, 
That  wille  was  failed  her  than.1 
And  False-Semblant  had  he  seene  also, 
But  he  knew  nat  he  was  false: 
Yet  false  was  he,  but  his  falsenesse 
Ne  coud  he  not  espie,  nor  gesse; 
For  Semblant  was  so  slie  wrought, 
That  falsenesse  he  ne  espyed  nought 


1  Tho  meaning  Is,  that,  eren  though  the  friar*  In  the  beginning 
willingly  adopted  the  rules  of  abstinence  enjoined  by  their  founder, 
these  roles  had  now  become  irksome  to  them. 
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But  haddest  thou  knowen  him  beforne, 

Thow  woldest  on  a  booke  have  sworne, 

Whan  thou  him  saugh  in  thilke  arraie 

That  he,  that  whilome  was  so  gaie, 

And  of  the  daunoe  Jolly  Robin/ 

Was  tho  become  a  Jacobin.1 

Bat  sothely,  what  so  men  him  calle, 

Frere  prechours*  ben  good  men  all*; 

Hir  order  wickedly  they  beren 

Such  Ministreles  if  they  weren. 

Bo  been  Augustins,4  and  Cordileres,* 

And  Cannes/  and  eke  sacked7  freres, 

And  all  freres  shode  and  bare, 

(Though  some  of  hem  ben  gret  and  square) 

Full  holy  men,  as  I  hem  deem;* 

Everich  of  hem  wolde  good  man  i 

But  shaltow  never  of  apparency 

Seene  conclude  good  consequence 

In  none  argument,  ywis, 

If  existence  all  failed  is.* 


1  Jolly  Robin  and  Maid  Marian  were  the  principal  character!  in  ma 
Interlude  popular  in  the  middle  age*. — See  vol.  ill.  p.  177.  note  u 

*  A  Dominican.  *  Another  name  for  the  Dominican*. 
4  Austin,  or  black  friars. 

*  Franciscans,  Friars  Minor,  or  Cordeliers,  so  called  because  girt 
with  a  cord.  *  Carmelites,  or  dtscaleed  friars. 

7  In  the  original  barri,  the  name  by  which  the  Carmelites  were 
known  on  their  first  appearance  in  France  in  i*S9.  They  were  so 
called  from  the  strangeness  of  their  habit,  composed  of  black,  yellow, 
and  white.  From  them  the  Rue  des  Harm,  in  Paris,  has  its  name. 
They  afterwards  quitted  this  dress,  and  adopted  a  simpler  one, consist- 
ing of  a  white. cloak  orer  a  black  habit.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  is  the  order  meant  by  the  $acked  ftrtrt*.  Matthew  Parle 
relates  that  in  the  year  ix51,  *  Notus  ordo  apparuit  Londinis  de 
quibusdam  fratribus  ignotis  et  non  pnevisis,  qui  quia  snorts  incedebant 
lnduti,./tatre*  taeeati  Yocabantur.— Ad.  An.  ia57* 

*  This  Is,  of  course,  ironical. 

*  That  is,  *  Ton  will  nerer  see  good  arise  from  retaining  outward 
forms  after  the  substance  which  they  represent  has  ceased  to  exist.' 
The  original  is:— 

•  Mes  Ja  ne  rerres  dnpparence 
Conclure  bonne  consequence 
En  nul  argument  que  Ten  face, 
81  default  existence  eflaos.* 
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For  men  inay  finde  alway  sopheme 
The  consequence  to  enveneme, 
Who  so  that  hath  had  the  subtiltee 
The  double  sentence  for  to  see. 

Whan  the  pilgrimes  commen  were 
To  Wicked-Tongue  that  dwelleth  there, 
(Hir  harneis  nigh  hem  was  algate) 
By  Wicked-Tongue  adoun  they  sate, 
That  bad  hem  nerre  him  for  to  come, 
And  of  tidinges  telle  him  some, 
And  aayd  hem : — '  What  cas  maketh  yow 
To  come  into  this  place  now  V 
'Sir/  seyed  Strained- Abstinanoe, 
'  We,  for  to  drie  our  penance, 
With  hertes  pitous  and  -*evout, 
Are  commen,  as  pilgrimes  gone  about; 
Wei  nigh  on  foote  alwey  we  go;1 
Ful  doughty1  ben  our  heeles  two; 
And  thus  both  we  ben  sent 
Thurghout  the  world  that  is  miswent, 
To  yeve  ensample,  and  preche  alsa 
To  fish  en8  sinful  men  we  go, 
For  other  fishing  ne  fish  we. 
And,  sir,  for  that  charite, 
As  we  be  wont,  herborow  we  crave, 
Your  life  to  amende;  Christ  it  save! 
And  so  it  shulde  you  not  displese, 
We  wolden,  if  it  were  your  ese, 


1  Hence  the  Spanish  proverb,  *  To  ride  on  St.  Francis's  male,* 
meaning  to  go  on  foot. 

*  In  the  original  :— 

4  Moult  etohs  poudrens  lea  talons.' 
We  ought,  therefore,  perhaps,  to  read  :— 

*Ful  dusty  ben  our  heeles  two.' 
Thus,   the   court   held    for    deciding    disputes    at   fairs,  to  which 
travellers  of  the  lower  orders  resorted,  was   called  the  Court   of 
Piepoudre. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  when  he  called 
SS.  Peter  and  Andrew  away  from  their  nets  and  fishing-boats*— 
Matt  It.  19. 
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A  short  sermon  unto  you  seyne, 
And  Wicked-Tongue  answerde  ageyne, 
'  The  house/  quod  he,  '  such  as  ye  see. 
Shall  not  be  weroed  you  for  me, 
8eye  what  you  list,  and  I  wol  here.' 
•  Oraunt  mercye  swete  sir  derei1 
Quod  alderfist,  dame  Abstinence, 
And  thus  began  she  her  sentence. 

Const,  Abstinence,  '  Sir,  the  first  vertue 
The  gretest,  and  most  sovereigne  [teyne* 

That  may  be  fonde  in  any  man, 
For  having,  or  for  wit  he  can, 
That  is  his  tongue  to  refreyne ; 
Therto  ought  everie  wight  him  peyne. 
For  it  is  better  stille  be, 
Than  for  to  speken  harme,  pardet 
And  he  that  herkeneth  it  gladly, 
fie  is  no  gode  man  sikerly. 
And,  sir,  aboven  al  other  sin, 
In  that  art  thou  most  guilty  in. 
Thou  spak  a  jape  not  long  ago, 
{And,  sir,  that  was  right  evil  do) 
Of  a  young  man  that  here  repaired. 
And  never  yet  this  place  apaired. 
Thou  seydest  he  awaited  nothing, 
But  to  deceive  Faire-Welcoming. 
Ye  seyde  nothing  soothe  of  that; 
But*  sir,  ye  lye;  I  tell  ye  plat; 
fie  ne  cometh  no  more,  ne  goeth,  pardel 
I  trow  ye  shall  him  never  sea 
Faire-Welcoming  in  prison  is, 
That  ofte  hath  pleyed  with  you  er  this 
The  fairest  games  that  he  coude, 
Withoute  nlthe,  still  or  loude ; 
Now  dar  he  not  hymselfe  solace* 
Te  han  also  the  man  do  chase,1 


1  That  It,  'Ton  h*rt  caused  the  man  to  bs 
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That  he  dar  neither  come  ne  go. 
What  mooveth  yon  to  hate  him  so, 
But  properly  your  wikked  thought. 
That  many  a  false  lesing  hath  thought t 
That  mooveth  your  foule  eloquence. 
That  jangleth  ever  in  audience, 
And  on  the  folke  ariseth  blame. 
And  doth  hem  dishonour  and  shame, 
For  thing  that  may  have  no  proving, 
But  Hkelmesse,  and  contriving. 
For  I  dar  seyne,  that  Reson  deemeth, 
It  is  not  al  soothe  thing  that  seemeth, 
And  it  is  sinne  to  con  trove 
Thing  that  is  to  reprove; 
This  wote  ye  wele.     And,  sir,  therefore 
Te  am  to  blame  the  more. 
And,  nathelesse,  he  recketh  lite; 
He  yeveth  not  now  thereof  a  mite; 
For  if  he  thought  harme,  parfay, 
He  wolde  come  and  gone  al  day; 
He  coud  himselfe  not  absteine. 
Now  cometh  he  not,  and  that  is  sene, 
For  he  ne  taketh  of  it  no  cure, 
But  if  it  be  thurgh  aventure, 
And  lasse  than  other  folke  algate. 
And  thou  here  watchest  at  the  gate, 
With  spere  in  thine  arcst  alweye ; 
There  muse,  musard,  al  the  deye ; 
Thou  wakest  night  and  day  for  thought; 
Ywis  thy  travaile  is  for  nought. 
And  Jelousie,  withouten  iaile, 
Shall  never  quit  thee  thy  travaile. 
And  skathe  is  that  Faire- Welcoming, 
Withoute  any  trespassing, 
Shul  wrongfully  in  prison  be, 
There  weepeth  and  languished!  ha 
And  though  thou  never  yet,  ywia, 
Agiltest  man  no  more  but  thia, 
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(Take  not  a-greefe)  it  were  worthy1 
To  put  thee  out  of  this  builjr, 
And  afterward  in  prison  lie, 
And  fettred  ther  til  that  thou  die ; 
For  thou  shalt  for  this  sinne  dwelle 
Bight  in  the  divels  arse  of  helle," 
But  if  that  thou  repente  thee.' 

*  Ma  fay,  thou  liest  fulsly !'  quod  he* 

*  What!  welcome,  with  myschaunoe  nowel* 
Have  I  therfore  herberd  yowe 

To  seye  me  shame,  and  eke  reprove! 

With  sory  happe  to  youre  bihove, 

Am  I  to  day  youre  herbegere  I 

Go,  herber  yow  elleswhere  than  heere, 

That  ban  a  Iyer  called  me. 

Two  tregetours  art  thou  and  he, 

That  in  myn  hous  do  me  this  shamo, 

And  for  my  sothe-saugh  ye  me  blama 

Is  this  the  sermoun  that  ye  make! 

To  alle  the  develles  I  me  take, 

Or  elles,  God,  thou  me  confounde, 

But  er  men  diden  this  castel  founde, 

It  passith  not  ten  daies  of  twelve. 

But  it  was  tolde  right  to  my  selve, 

And  as  they  seide,  right  so  tolde  I, 

He  kyst  the  rose  pryvyly. 

Thus  seide  I  now,  and  have  seid  yore; 

I  not  where  he  dide  ony  more. 

Why  shulde  men  sey  me  such  a  thyng, 

If  it  hadde  bene  gabbyng? 

Byght  so  seide  I,  and  wole  seye  yit; 

I  trowe  I  lied  not  of  it, 

»  ThsJU,'TakeltnotamissthatIteU  jroathrtltwooMbc  • 
deed  to  pat  70a  out  of  the  town.' 

t  Here  the  MS.  renames.  The  translator  is  re^wosiblefcr  this  ooen 
tor  the  original  is:— 

'  Tons  en  Ires  oil  pals  d'tnftr/ 

*  An  exclamation  signifying  that  he  wished  them  the  tejy 
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And  with  my  bemes  I  wole  blow* 

To  alle  neighboris  a-rowe, 

How  he  hath  bothe  comen  and  gone.9 

Tho  spak  Fals-Semblant  right  anon*, 
*  Alle  is  not  gospel,  oute  of  doute, 
That  men  seyn  in  the  towne  aboute; 
Ley  no  deef  ere  to  my  spekyng, 
I  Bwere  yow,  sir,  it  is  gabbyng. 
I  trowe  ye  wote  wel  oerteynly, 
That  no  man  loveth  hym  tenderly, 
That  seith  hym  harme,  if  he  wote  it* 
Alle  be  he  never  so  pore  of  wit. 
And  soth  is  also  sikerly, 
(This  knowe  ye,  sir,  as  wel  as  I) 
That  lovers  gladly  wole  visiten 
The  places  there  her  loves  habiten. 
This  man  yow  loveth  and  eke  honouroth; 
This  man  to  serve  yon  laboureth; 
And  clepith  you  his  freend  so  deere, 
And  this  man  makith  yon  good  chore, 
And  every  where  that  you  meteth, 
He  yow  saloweth,  and  he  you  greteth. 
He  preseth  not  so  ofte,  that  ye 
Ought  of  his  come1  encombred  be; 
Ther  presen  other  folk  on  yow 
Fulle  ofter  than  he  doth  now. 
And  if  his  herte  hym  streyned  so 
Unto  the  rose  for  to  go, 
Ye  shulde  hym  sene  so  ofte  nede,9 
That  ye  shulde  take  hym  with  the  dede 
He  cowde  his  comyng  not  forbere, 
Though  ye  hym  thrilled  with  a  spere; 
It  nere  not  thanne  as  it  is  now. 
But  trustith  wel,  I  swere  it  yow, 
That  it  is  clene  out  of  his  thought. 
Sir,  certis,  he  ne  thenkith  it  nought; 

1  Come  here  meant  coming,  or  advent 
t « Yon  most  necessarily  see  him  so  often/ 
TOL.  IV.  S 
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No  more  nc  doth  Faire-Welcomyn^ 
That  sore  abieth  al  thi3  thing. 
And  if  they  were  of  oon  assent, 
Fulle  soone  the  rose  hent, 
The  maugre  youres,  wolde  be.1 
And  sir,  of  o  thing  hcrkeneth  me:— 
Sith  ye  this  man,  that  loveth  yow, 
Han  seid  such  harme  and  shame,  now 
Witeth  wel,  if  he  gessed.it, 
Ye  may  wel  demen  in  youre  wit> 
He  nolde  no  thyng  love  you  so, 
Ne  callen  you  his  freende  also, 
But  nyght  and  day  he  wole  wake, 
The  caste]  le  to  distroie  and  take, 
If  it  were  soth,  as  ye  devise; 
Or  some  man  in  some  maner  wise 
Might  it  werne  hym  everydele, 
Or  by  hym  silf  perceyven  wele. 
For  sith  he  myght  not  come  and  gono 
As  he  was  whilom  wont  to  done, 
He  myght  it  sone  wite  and  see; 
But  now  alle  other  wise  wote  hee. 
Thanne  have  ye,  sir,  al  outerly 
Deserved  helle,  and  jolyly 
The  deth  of  helle  doutelcs, 
That  thrallen  folk  so  giltles.* 

Fals-Semblant  proveth  so  this  thing, 
That  he  can  noon  answeryng, 
And  seth  alwey  such  apparaunoe, 
That  nygh  he  fel  in  repcntaunce, 
And  seide  hym : — '  Sir,  it  may  wel  be. 
Semblant,  a  good  man  semen  ye; 
And,  Abstinence,  fulle  wise  ye  seme; 
Of  o  talent  you  bothe  I  deme. 
What  counceil  wole  ye  to  me  yevenf      [shryven, 

J!  Sem.   i  Eyght  heere  anoon  thou  ahalt  be 

*  *Iu  tpita  of  yoa.'    Tourtt  {stands  for  yew,  gttL  pL  of  jfo*»— W.  W.&J 
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And  sey  thy  synne  withoute  move; 
Of  this  shalt  thou  repent  sore; 
For  I  am  prest,  and  have  pouste, 
To  flhryve  folk  of  most  dignyte 
That  ben  as  wide  as  world  may  dure. 
Of  alle  this  world  I  have  the  cure,1 
And  that  hadde  never  yit  penoun* 
Ne  vicarie  of  no  maner  toun.  . 
And,  God  wote,  I  have  of  thee, 
A  thousand  tyme  more  pitee, 
Than  hath  thi  preest  parochial, 
Though  he  thy  freend  be  special. 
I  have  avauntage,  in  o  wise, 
That  yonre  prelates  ben  not  bo  wise, 
Ne  half  so  lcttred  as  am  L" 
I  am  licenced  boldely, 
In  divinite  for  to  rede,* 
And  to  confessen,  out  of  drede. 
If  ye  woll  you  now  confesse, 
And  leve  your  sinnes  more  and  lease. 
Without  abode,  kneele  doune  anon, 
And  you  shal  have  absolution,9 

*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mendicants  was  not  confined  to  the  bounds 
tf  one  particular  diocese  or  parish. — See  ante,  p.  21 5,  note  1. 

*  See  SompnoWs  Tale.—\ ol.  1.  p.  176. 

*  In  the  MS.  this  sentence  is  transposed  so  as  to  spoil  the  rhyme, 


•  To  reden  in  divinite.*      "  " 

To  road  in  divinity  was  the  term  for  giving  lectures  in  that  science,  a 
privilege  confined  to  doctors.  Here  the  MS.  ends  with  the  imperfect 
line— 

'  And  longe  have  red.* 
The  five  last  lines  are  taken  from  Spcght.  The  scene  ends  by  Male- 
Bonche'8  kneeling  down  to  make  his  confession,  when  Strained-Absti- 
nence seizes  him  by  the  throat,  thus  obliging  him  to  put  out  his  tongue, 
which  is  immediately  cut  off  by  False-Scinblant  with  the  razor  forged 
oa  the  anvil  of  Coupe-Gorge,  which  he  carries  under  bis  cloak. 
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Thibe  is  no  feature  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization 
so  striking  in  its  character,  or  important  in  its  results,  as 
that  respectful  and  profound  derotion  to  the  female  sex 
which  appears  to  hare  first  sprung  up  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  which  found  its  earliest  poetical  expression  in  the  lays  of 
the  Troubadours.  At  what  period  this  signal  change  in  the 
position  of  women  took  place,  investing  them  with  a  sove- 
reignty from  which  the  poetry  of  subsequent  ages  has  drawn 
its  chief  inspiration,  and  which  modern  gallantry  has  per- 
manently confirmed,  cannot, be  accurately  determined.  Many 
circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  its  gradual  adoption ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
Christian  dispensation-  directed  and  encouraged  the  tendency 
towards  that  revolution  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  which* 
passing  from  one  stage  to  another,  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  ordinances  and  ceremonials  of  chivalry. 
Traces  of  this  spirit  may  be  discerned  so  far  back  as  the 
tenth  century ;  but  it  is  in  the  Provencal  poetry,  which  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  evidences  of  the  time  when  it  became  intimately 
blended  with  the  usages  end  manners  of  the  people. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  'East,  and  of  classical  antiquity,  love 
is  one  of  many  elements ;  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours 
it  is  the  essential  ingredient  A  still  more  remarkable  dis- 
tinction presents  itself  in  the  treatment  of  the  passion  by  the 
Provencal  writers.  The  love  of  the  oriental  and  classical 
poets,  voluptuous  and  imaginative,  abounding  in  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  sometimes  severely  chaste,  and  occasionally 
even  moral,  reflected  states  of  society  in  which  women  either 
held  an  inferior,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  degraded  place,  or 
were  excluded  from  general  intercourse  altogether,  and  re- 
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gerded  only  at  toys  to  fill  up  hoars  of  dalliance  and  relaxation. 
This  lore  is  never  ennobled  by  higher  feelings;  it  never 
exhibits  the  deference  of  supplication,  the  servitude  of  the 
heart,  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  the  long  train  of 
emotions  that  mark  the  course  of  the  suitor  who  looks  up  to 
the  object  of  his  devotion  as  to  a  superior  power,  and  who 
recognises  in  the  decrees  of  his  mistress  the  force  of  a  law. 
It  is  not  restrained  by  a  sentiment  of  respect,  nor  elevated 
by  a  tone  of  purity.  It  is  seldom  inspired  by  tenderness— 
the  involuntary  tribute  which  strength  pays  to  gentleness; 
and  its  gallantry,  at  best,  is  personal,  and  never  founded  on 
an  admission  of  the  general  ascendancy  of  the  sex.  Here, 
then,  is  the  distinction  which  indicates  the  point  of  departure 
from  all  antecedent  poetry  of  the  Provencal  bards.  In  their 
works,  for  the  first  time,  we  discover  the  delicacy  and 
reserve,  the  implicit  loyalty,  the  absorbing  ardour,  the  punc- 
tilious courtesy,  and  chivalric  homage  which,  more  or  less 
modified  by  local  circumstances,  subsequently  spread  over  the 
literature  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Whether  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  originated  in  the 
particular  condition  of  society  of  which,  in  its  more  advanced 
and  matured  forms,  it  is  the  exponent ;  or,  re-acting  upon 
society,  produced  the  conventional  refinement  it  represents, 
is  less  certain  than  that  the  poetry  and  the  life  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Provencal  period  were  identical  in  character. 
The  same  deferential  gallantry  and  gracious  observances 
towards  women,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of 
the  Troubadours,  pervaded  the  entire  intercourse  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  south  of  France,  and  were  carried  to  a 
height  of  unexampled  luxury  of  sentiment  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sedater  Muse  of  Italy 
superseded  the  gay  and  brilliant  lyrics  of  France. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Provencal  poetry  were  those 
institutions  called  the  Courts  of  Love,  the  special  product  of 
an  age  when  love  was  considered  the  paramount  business  of 
life,  and  supplied  the  great  staple  of  occupation  for  persons 
the  most  distinguished  by  rank,  fortune,  beauty,  and  genius. 
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It  10  difficult  for  us,  in  our  more  material  timet,  to  compre- 
hend the  importance  attached  to  such  tribunals,  or  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  are  said  to  have  adjudicated ;  but  of 
their  existence,  and  the  respect  in  which  their  decisions  were 
held,  we  possess  abundant  evidence,  although  not  of  that 
close  and  exact  character  which  would  enable  us  to  define 
their  constitution  very  accurately,  or  to  separate  the  reality  of 
their  functions  from  the  fantastical  accessories  by  which  we 
find  them  surrounded.1 

The  Courts  of  Love  derived  their  origin  from  an  intellectual 
necessity,  arising  in  a  society  almost  exclusively  engrossed  by 
the  polemics  of  love.  The  dialectic  tendency  of  the  ago 
imparted  to  the  erotic  discussions  a  spirit  of  :  subtlety  which 
opened  up  an  infinite  variety  of  questions  for  adjudication ; 
and  the  popular  poetry,  adapting  itself  .:j(p /the  prevailing 
taste,  shaped  these  problems  of  passion"  into  distinct  proposi- 
tions, exhausting  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  leaving  the 
decision  to  be  settled  by  persons  whose  position  and  experi- 
ence gave  authority  to  their  judgments.  At  first,  probably, 
this  species  of  metaphysical  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  love  was  regarded  merely  as  an  ingenious  pastime ;  but  it 
afterwards  assumed  a  more  formal  aspect,  and  ultimately 
acquired  the  character  and  weight  of  a  social  institution. 

In  the  Jeux-Partis  of  the  Provencal  poets  we  have  the 
records  of  the  abstract  questions  which  it  was  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Courts  of  Love  to  decide.  These  Jeux-Partis, 
also  called  Tensont,  or  contentions,  are  distinguished  by  their 
subjects  and  forms  from  ail  other  kinds  of  French  poetry, 
and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  military  or  love  songs, 
ox  the  Pastourelles  of  the  Troubadours.    They  consist  gene- 

i  The  only  instance  in  which  I  am  aware  that  the  Courts  of  Love 
have  needed  any  illustration  in  English  literature  is  an  article  in 
TkB  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  v. — a  sketch  In  which  D'Aurergnel 
work,  Les  Arrlts  d Amour,  seems  to  he  treated  almost  as  an  authentic 
record.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  eases  airea  in  that 
Ingenious  work  are  entirely  fictitious. 
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nfly  of  m  ieri«  of  stanzas  in  which  a  question  Is  debated 
pour  tt  centre.  In  the  first  stanza,  the  poet  advances  an 
opinion,  or  states  two  contradictory  propositions,  one  of 
which  he  adopts;  a  second  person,  whom  he  introduces, 
defends  the  opposite  side ;  and  after  the  altercation  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time,  a  third  person  interposes  who 
decides  between  them ;  or  the  decision  is  vested  in  the  last 
speaker;  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  discussion  is 
left  unfinished,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  is  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  certain  persons  who  are  usually  named  at  the 
close  of  the  tenson.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  poet  who, 
in  his  jeu-parti,  decided  a  question  of  love,  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion adverse  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  society;  upon 
which  another  poet,  re-opening  the  subject,  espoused  the 
popular  view.  The  discussion  thus  raised  led  to  interminable 
disputes,  which  were  taken  up  with  as  much  heat  of  contro- 
versy as  if  they  involved  the  national  honour  or  the  safety  of 
the  state;  and  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  feud  was  to 
submit  the  cas*  to  the  verdict  of  an  absolute  tribunal,  whose 
authority  was  held  to  be  final  by  poth  parties.1  Hence  the 
Courts  of  Love  exercised,  by  common  absent,  an  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  opinion. 

The  nature  of  the  questions  proposed  in  the  tensons  may 
be  partly  inferred  from  the  following  specimens;  but  the 
majority  of  the  points  litigated — exhibiting  that  strange 
combination  of  licentiousness  and  deliberate  reasoning  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society — do  not 
admit  of  being  illustrated  by  examples.  The  subjects  ran 
into  the  two  extremes  of  open  libertinism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthusiastic  devotion,  pushed  almost  to  fanaticism,  on 
the  other.  Thejr  embraced  almost  ever}'  conceivable  dilemma 
that  can  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  ail'aira  of  love ;  and, 
while  they  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  erotic  philo- 
sophy, or  theory  of  love,  they  also  show  that  the  cultivation 


*  FaUiaux  tt  Comtct.   Par  Le  Grand  d'Au««y.   Edited  by  Benoiurd. . 
Pari*,  iftaft. 
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of  the  passion  in  the  epoch  of  the  Trouhadoun  wan  of  the 
most  thoroughly  practical  character. 

A  lover  has  had  two  mistresses:  the  one  gives  him  her 
heart  only  after  a  long  pursuit ;  the  other  does  not  keep  him  long 
in  suspense.  To  which  of  the  two  docs  he  owe  the  greater 
obligation  ? 

One  lover  is  so  jealous  that  he  is  alarmed  at  the  merest  trifle  ; 
another  is  so  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  mistress,  that  he  is  not 
affected  even  by  the  most  palpable  grounds  of  jealousy.  Which 
of  the  two  gives  the  stronger  proof  of  love  ? 

Two  ladies  have  each  a  lover  t  that  of  the  first  desires  to  dis- 
play his  valour  at  a  tournament,  for  which  he  makes  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  but  being  forbidden  by  his  mistress  to  attend 
it,  he  obeys;  the  second  lady,  on  the  contrary,  orders  her  lover 
to  repair  to  the  same  tournament,  and,  although  he  is  neither 
strong  nor  courageous,  he  instantly  departs  for  the  lists.  Which 
of  the  two  lovers  shows  the  greater  devotion  ? ' 

Which  would  you  prefer — that  your  mistress  should  be  dead, 
or  married  to  another  ? 

Which  suffers  the  more—the  husband  whose  wife,  or  the  lover 
whose  mistress,  is  unfaithful  ? 

Which  is  more  to  be  condemned— he  who  boasts  of  favours 
that  have  not  been  granted  to  him,  or  he  who  publishes  favours 
he  has  received  ? 

I  love  a  woman  whose  feelings  I  have  been  unable  to  move ; 
another  offers  me  her  heart.  Should  I  renounce  the  former,  or 
continue  to  serve  her  ? 

Which  is  the  more  happy-— an  old  woman  who  becomes  de- 
voted to  a  young  man,  or  an  old  man  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  mistress  ? 

Wnich  would  you  prefer— a  mistress  not  handsome  but  very 
sensible,  or  not  sensible  but  very  handsome  ? 

Which  employs  his  time  better' — he  who  devotes  himself  to  a 
woman  of  sense  in  the  hope  of  winning  her,  or  he  who  devotes 
himself  to  a  fool  whom  he  has  already  won?* 

The  plan,  or  idea,  of  the  tenson  long  supplied  a  favourite 
exercise  with  the  French  poets,  and  many  examples  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  our  own  literature. 


i  These  examples  are  given  by  M.Parfaltin  his  JKrfdrs  <fc»  Zltsfcn 
JWavefc.    173S. 

*  FaVtttmtx.    Edited  by  Benouard. 
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The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  in  the  tensons  throw 
considerable  donbt  on  the  statements  made  by  some  writers 
that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  directness  of  the 
topics  and  language  which  entered  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Courts  of  Love,  they  really  involved  no  licentiousness;  that 
the  erotic  literature  was  merely  a  conventional  diction  which, 
like  our  Euphuism,  had  grown  up  into  a  sort  of  fashion,  and 
was  not  to  be  interpreted  in  its  literal,  but  in  its  poetical 
sense ;  and  that  the  manners,  thus  glowing  and  ardent  on 
the  surface,  were  pure  and  innocent  beneath,  This  is  incre- 
dible. If  such  questions  as  those  cited  by  Le  Grand,  Be* 
nouard,  and  Raynouard,1  or  such  as  are  preserved  by  Alain 
Chartier,*  or  some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Andre*,'  were  really 
investigated  by  the  Courts  of  Love,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  debated 
these  knotty  points  relating  to  the  intimate  commerce  of  the 
sexes  could  have  dealt  with  them  as  playful  fancies,  or  abstract 
exercises,  or,  indeed,  that  they  could  have  understood  them  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  they  unequivocally  express* 

l  Chcix  det  Poesies  Originate  des  Troubadours.    1817. 

1  Alain  Chartier  gives  many  similar  questions  from  the  old  chan- 
tamier*;  but,  instead  of  being  a  contention  in  verse,  and  by  couplet* 
they  consist  simply  of  a  question  and  answer.  In  most  cases,  the 
answers  adopt  the  licentious  alternative. 

*  Andre*,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Court  of  France,  is  the  earliest 
authority  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Love.  He  is  supposed 
.  to  have  flourished  about  the.  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
no  particulars  concerning  him  have  reached  us,  except  such  as  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings.  Of  these  rare  tracts,  one  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  Tractatm  amorU  ct  de  atnorts  retnedio 
Andrea  capellani  papas  Ixnocenti  IV.;  and  another,  dated  16 10,  is 
entitled  Erotica  sen  amatoria  Andrea:  cajwllani  regit.  Raynouard  dis- 
covered a  third  in  the  Bibliothcque  of  Paris,  called  Ina'pit  liber  dt  arte 
mnandi  et  d*  reprobation*  amoris.  The  entire  work  forms  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  laws  for  the  government  of  lovers,  dedicated  to  one  Gautier, 
to  whom  Andre*  addresses  himself  in  person  throughout,  in  some 
instances  supporting  his  propositions  by  examples  drawn,  or  professing 
to  be  drawn,  from  his  own  experience.  The  treatment  is  succinct  and 
methodical,  and  certain  general  principles  are  laid  down  by  way  of 
introduction;  such  as,  What  is  love?  When  is  it  called  passion? 
Between  what  persons  should  love  exist?  What  are  the  effects  of 
love?  What  persons  are  most  predisposed,  or  best  qualified,  to  love? 
At  what  age  should  the  man  ind  the  woman  begin  to  love?  ao. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  love  was  the 
absorbing  study  of  life ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  from  the 
rules  set  up  and  the  judgments  delivered,  that  the  circle  of 
the  gay  science  comprehended  and  recognised  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  intrigue.1  The  fact  that  the  husband  was 
designated  as  an  allegorical  personage  under  the  name  of 
Danger,1  and  that  other  hindrances  in  the  pursuits  of  love 
were  personified  by  similarly  expressive  terms,  which  had  a 
valid  and  established  significance  in  the  pleadings  before  the 
courts,  shows  that  particular  forms  were  understood  and  ac- 
cepted, by  which  all  the  features  of  a  case  could  be  presented 
in  detail,  without  implicating  certain  individuals,  whose 
honour  would  be  compromised  by  the  disclosure.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  matter  in  dispute  to  its 
elements,  and  to  decide  upon  what  might  be  called  the  point 
of  law,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  persons 
concerned. 

The  decorum  and  regularity  which  pervaded  these  singular 
proceedings  contrast  curiously  with  their  practical  disturbance 
of  social  relations.  But  it  was  an  age  of  contradictions,  in  which 
an  abandoned  condition  of  morals  was  not  considered  incom- 


1  One  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Andre*  as  haying  been  submitted  to 
adjudication  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  statement.  A  lady  at- 
tached to  a  knight  by  the  closest  intercourse  marries  another;  is  she 
Justified  in  repulsing  her  former  lover,  and  refusing  to  receive  him  as 
before?  Upon  this,  Ermtn^arde  of  Narltonne  pronounces  the  fol- 
lowing Judgment :— The  intervention  of  the  marital  claim  does  not 
exclude  the  rights  of  the  first  attachment,  unless  the  lady  had  pre- 
viously renounced  her  lover,  and  formally  declared  that  she  renounced 
him  lor  ever. 

ill  TV  Court  qf  Love,  the  post  introduces  this  character  as  the 
Chief  councillor  of  the  King  in  the  Palace  of  Love— see  port,  p.  286; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  this  instance  Dinger  sustains  the  rtfls 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Provencal' writers  although  the  general  design 
of  the  allegorical  machinery  is  evidently  drawn  from  them.  For  the 
Palace  of  Love  is  taken  from  Andre,  who  place*  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
universe:  but  the  Englteh  poet,  improving  on  his  original,  carries  out 
the  Hymbulical  picture  in  the  structure  of  the  building,  by  making  it 
round.— &>e  pott,  p.  289,  note  1.  Andre's  temple  is  square,  with  four 
doors  of  great  magnificence,  three  of  which  are  the  entrances  for  the 
different  orders  of  ladles,  the  fourth,  that  looking  to  the  east,  being 
■curved  exclusively  for  the  god  of  love. 
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patible  with  the  utmost  refinement  in  manners  and  the  most 
punctilious  gallantry.  Nor  is  this  apparent  inconsistency 
more  surprising  than  some  of  the  usages  exacted  from  women, 
who,  -although  treated  with  a  homage  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry,  were,  under  certain  circumstances,  required  to  repay 
all  this  chivalrous  reverence  by  many  forms  which,  in  these 
days,  would  be  regarded  as  humiliations.  .  Thus,  the  van- 
quished knight  in  the  falliau  of  Les  Trots  Chevaliers  et  la 
Chemise,  sends  back  the  bloody  chemise  to  the  lady  of  the 
chateau,  requesting  her  to  wear  it  over  her  dress,  when,  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband  and  his  guests,  assembled  in  full 
festival,  she  waits  at  table  with  her  damsels ;  and  the  lady, 
as  a  proof  of  her  heroism  and  devotion,  obeys  an  injunction 
which,  in  any  other  region  of  opinion,  would  have  covered 
her  with  disgrace.  In  this  incident  we  have  an  indication  of 
a  custom  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  lays  and  fabliaux, 
which  marks  one  of  the  phases  of  the  domestic  condition  of 
ladies.  When  the  husband  entertained  company,  the  wife 
and  the  women  of  her  household  served  the  guests  at  table; 
and  when  a  visitor  of  distinction  arrived,  the  lady,  attended 
by  her  daughters  and  her  women,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
assisted  him  to  descend,  took  off  his  armour  with  her  own 
hands,  and  robed  him  in  the  more  commodious  dress  which 
was  kept  in  reserve  for  such  occasions.  On  the  return  of  her 
husband,  she  went  out  in  the  same  way,  and  held  his  stirrup 
while  he  dismounted.  Whenever  a  lady  spoke  of  a  knight, 
she  always  called  him  Mouseigueur.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  these  customs  to  an  origin  which  would 
present  them  in  a  light  of  pure  affection  and  primitive  aim 
plicity ;  but,  associated  with  the  state  of  morals  revealed  by 
the  processes  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  they  forfeit  all  pretensions 
to  that  character. 

Originally,  the  Courts  of  Love  were  convened  merely 
to  settle  questions  raised  in  the  ton  sons ;  they  had  scarcely 
any  formal  existence ;  and  their  functions  might  be  described 
as  the  jeux  d' esprit  of  the  salons.  But  they  soon  acquired  a 
more  extended  jurisdiction.     From  deciding  questions  of 
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lore,  they  came  at  last  to  exercise  an  authority  ov«r  the  con- 
duct of  lorers. 

Of  the  constitution  of  these  Courts  we  learn  some  particulars 
collected  from  various  sources.  The  judges  were  selected 
from  amongst  people  of  the  highest  rank  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
them  persons  whose  experience,  taste,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  usages  of  the  world  rendered  them  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  the  affairs  they  were  required  to  adjudicate  upon. 
Sometimes  they  were  presided  over  by  a  lady,  who  was  called 
the  Queen  of  Love.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  female  presi- 
dents were  Queen  Eleonore,  first  married  to  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  II.  of  England ;  the  famous 
Countess  of  Champagne;  the  Viscountess  Ermengarde  of 
Karbonne;  and  the  Countess  of  Flanders.1  Andre*  records 
■eTeral  of  the  decisions  of  these  ladies.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
sident was  a  gentleman,  who  was  called  the  Prince  of  Love, 
an  office  alternately  held  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Alphonsus 
of  Arragon,  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Count  of 
Provence ;  and,  in  their  absence,  by  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  province.1  The  assemblies  commenced  their  sittings  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  an  open  field,  under  an  elmtiee,  and 
hence  were  called  Gicux  [jeux]  sous  Vormel*  In  the 
southern  provinces,  where  they  originated,  and  where  the 
chansons  wen  in  universal  circulation,  and  the  subjects  of 
dispute  entered  into  the  daily  conversation  .of  society,  they 
multiplied  rapidly.  In  the  north,  their  progress  was  slower  and 
less  brilliant  The  judges  were  profoundly  versed  in  all  the 
tracasseriesoi  love,  and  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  chivalry. 
Their  power  was  unbounded,  and   their   sentences   were 


1  The  name*  of  the  Lady  Presidents,  are  attached  to  most  of  the 
Judgments  given  by  Andre.  Thus  Queen  Elfonorc  is  designated 
Btgina  AHenora  ;  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  M.  (the  initial  of  her 
name,  Marie)  ComUissa  Campania;  the  Viscountess  Ermengarde  of 
Narbonne,  Miagarda  or  Domma  Karbmtiuia;  and  the  Countess  oj 
glanders,  (identified  by  Raynouard  with  Sybil  of  Anjou,  married  in 
II 34  to  the  Count  Thierry)  Comitista  Flandria, 

•  M treti  on  the  word  Troubadour— quoted  by  Leber. 
1  Le  Grand 
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Irreversible.  They  not  only  sat  to  hear  complaints,  bat  were 
invested  with  authority  to  summon  delinquents  before  them* 
They  investigated  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  pronounced  judg- 
ment, and  imposed  penalties;  ordained  a  separation  between 
the  parties,  or  prescribed  the  form  of  reconciliation.  Their 
sentences  were  sometimes  fantastical,  and  sometimes  had  a 
practical  effect ;  in  some  cases  they  banished  the  guilty  from 
the  kingdom  of  love,  or  marked  him  by  an  ignominious  name; 
in  others,  they  assessed  pecuniary  damages,  levied  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  and  even  ordered  corporal  punishments.  Their 
sentences,  which  were  called  Arrits  d*  Amour,  were  long 
regarded  in  France  as  a  collection  of  authoritative  precedents, 
and  were  held  in  such  implicit  respect  that  nobody  ever 
ventured  to  appeal  from  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  those  cases  that 
were  really  disposed  of  before  the  tribunals,  and  those  that 
were  purely  supposititious,  and  drawn  up,  like  the  tensons,  as 
an  exercise  of  imagination.  In  some  instances,  where  the  God 
of  Love  is  introduced  in  person  presiding  over  his  Court, 
surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  birds,  or  where  other  fanciful 
particulars  overlay  the  proceedings,  we  may  detect  the  inven- 
tion of  the  poet ;  but  even  in  those  instances  we  cannot  be 
always  sure  that  the  poetical  form  of  the  report  is  not  de- 
signedly adopted,  and  that  actual  persons  may  not  be  implied 
under  an  allegorical  representation.  The  authenticity  of  the 
circumstances,  however,  is  comparatively  unimportant,  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  cases  collected,  whether 
process  issued  upon  them  or  not,  reflect  faithfully  the  general 
spirit  and  special  objects  of  the  institution.  The  following 
example,  attested  by  Andre\  exhibits  the  Court  of  Love  exer- 
cising one  of  its  most  important  functions,  in  the  correction 
of  a  delinquency  which  was  considered  a  crime  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

A  knight  loved  a  lady  whom  he  had  few  opportunities  of 
meeting,  and  it  was  accordingly  agreed  between  them  that 
they  should  hold  their  communications  through  the  medium 
of  his  secretary.    Bt  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  keep 
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np  their  intercourse  in  secret.  But  the  secretary,  fiolating 
the  confidence  reposed  in  hira,  addressed  the  lady  oa  his  own 
behalf,  and  was  listened  to  favourably.  The  knight  denounced 
the  affair  to  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  requesting  that  the 
delinquent  should  be  tried  by  her,  and  the  other  ladies  form- 
ing her  court.  The  accused  assented  to  the  tribunal ;  and 
the  Countess,  having  summoned  about  sixty  ladies,  heard  the 
case,  and  pronounced  this  judgment: — That  the  deceitful 
lover  had  found  a  woman  worthy  of  him,  and  should  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  he  had  so  basely  acquired;  but 
that  both  should  be  excluded,  to  all  perpetuity,  from  the  love 
of  all  other  persons;  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
should  ever  after  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  ladies,  or  to  the 
courts  of  knights,  the  lover  having  violated  the  faith  of 
chivalry,  and  the  lady  having  sacrificed  the  principles  of 
modesty  when  she  degraded  herself  to  the  love  of  a  secre- 
tary. 

The  Court  before  which  this  suit  was  preferred  consisted 
exclusively  of  ladies;  and  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  latter 
clause  of  the  judgment  that  there  were  other  courts  composed 
entirely  of  knights.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  mixed 
tribunals,  to  which  frequent  references  are  made  by  the  Pro- 
vencal historians;  but  the  majority  of  the  judgments  pre- 
served by  Andre*,  are  drawn  from  courts  which  were  held  by 
ladies  alone.    The  following  is  another  of  his  cases:— 

A  knight  sought  the  love  of  a  lady,  but  without  success. 
He  sent  her  several  valuable  presents,  which  she  accepted 
graciously,  and  even  with  an  appearance  of  ardour ;  still,  how- 
ever, repulsing  his  addresses  with  her  habitual  severity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  knight  complained  that  she 
had  deceived  him  into  a  false  hope  by  accepting  his  presents. 
Judgment  on  the  case  was  given  by  Queen  Eleonore,  in  these 
words:  It  is  ruled,  either  that  a  woman  shall  refuse  presents 
that  are  offered  to  her  in  the  name  of  love ;  or  that  she  shall 
(sward  them ;  or  that  she  must  submit  without  a  murmur  to 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  venal  courtesans. 
:  These  judgments  are  honourable  to  the  tribunals;  and  it 
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mint  be  allowed,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  the  amatory 
tensons,  that  whenever  questions  came  to  be  heard  which 
could  be  adjudicated  in  favour  of  the  legal  rights  of  society, 
without  contravening  any  erotic  rights,  the  court  was  not 
unwilling  to  extend  its  protection  to  that  numerous  class  of 
husbands  and  fathers  of  families  who  may  be  described  aa 
being  outside  its  jurisdiction.  There  are  certainly  few  in- 
stances in  point;  and  the  example  that  follows  is  rather  an 
evasion  than  a  solution  of  a  proposition  which,  had  it  been 
settled  by  a  declaratory  decision,  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  subject 

The  question  submitted  is,  Whether  between  lovers,  or 
married  people,  there  exists  the  greater  affection,  or  the 
more  lively  attachment?  The  judgment  runs  thus:  Con- 
jugal attachment  and  the  tender  affection  of  lovers  are  senti- 
ments of  manners  and  of  nature  totally  different;  and  there 
cannot  be  established  a  just  comparison  between  objects 
which  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  have  nothing  in 
common. 

This  judgment  was  pronounced  by  Ermengarde  of  Navarre, 
who,  on  another  occasion,  already  quoted,  declared  that  marita 
claims  did  not  justify  a  woman  in  dismissing  a  former  lover, 
unless  she  had  distinctly  renounced  him  before  marriage. 
It  is  clear  that  the  erotic  code  not  only  set  the  rights  of  love 
above  all  others,  but  that  they  were  the  only  rights  it  practi- 
cally recognised.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  punished  any 
dishonourable  means  of  acquiring,  them.;  such  as  the  betrayal 
of  friendship,  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  incon- 
stancy to  previous  vows,  or  the  practice  of  duplicity  or  false 

1  The  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  tiro  estates  of  love 
frequently  occupied  the  dialectic  dexterity  of  the  Troubadours.  Got 
dIJisel,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  Provence,  ex- 
pended much  pains,  as  it  appeared  to  no  effect,  in  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  the  faith  of  a  lover  is  more  honourable  than  that  of  a  hus- 
band, on  the  ground  that  the  shame  of  inconstancy  was  his  bond,  and 
that  if  he  sinned  against  love  he  offended  all  the  laws  of  gallantry, 
and  was  degraded  for  ever.  The  lady,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
adopt  this  reasoning,  and,  dismissing  the  Troubadour,  soon  afterwards 
married  a  knight  of  Catalonia.    The  story  is  related  by  Sainte-Palay* 
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Lood;  and  to  that  extent  it  respected  established  pi  Will  gee 
and  the  conventions  of  society. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  especially  those  adjudicated  by  the 
Countess  of  Champagne,  the  modern  reader,  acquainted  with 
the  general  character  of  mediaeval  jurisprudence,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  equity  of  the  decisions,  the 
closeness  of  statement,  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
points  of  law,  so  to  speak,  stripped  of  all  extraneous  incidents, 
are  elicited.  The  matter  itself  was  frequently  trivial,  but  the 
judgment  was  always  weighty.  We  have  an  illustration  of 
this  quality  of  legal  clearness  and  penetration  applied  to  a 
very  slight  matter  in  a  suit  prosecuted  by  a  lady  against  her 
lover.  It  appeared  that  she  had  imposed  upon  him  a  strict 
condition  that  he  should  not  utter  her  praises  in  public;  but, 
being  in  a  large  company,  and  hearing  her  spoken  of  un- 
worthily, he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  entered 
warmly  into  her  defence.  The  lady  appealed  to  the  tribunal, 
contending  that,  as  he  had  broken  the  condition,  he  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  her  favours.  The  Countess  of  Champagne 
decreed  against  her,  on  the  ground  that  the  condition  was 
illegal,  and,  therefore,  nugatory.  The  higher  obligation  of 
the  knight  required  that  he  should  defend  his  lady.  The  fol- 
lowing case  exhibits  a  more  elaborate  and  important  example 
of  erotic  law: — 

.  A  knight  had  been  for  a  long  period  of  time  engaged  on  a 
foreign  expedition,  beyond  seas,  and  his  mistress  not  receiving 
any  communications  from  him,  and  being  in  doubt  whether 
he  would  ever  return,  bestowed  her  regards  on  another  lover. 
The  secretary  of  the  first  lover  hereupon  cited  her  to  appear 
before  the  Court  of  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  to  which  she 
assented.  In  her  defence  she  pleaded  the  seventh  statute  of 
the  Code  of  Love,1  and  maintained  that,  if  it  were  lawful  for 

>  BUrmaUs  vUhtittu  pro  amanU  dtftsncto  mtpenHH  pratcribitur 
mmnti.  There  appear  to  have  been  several  codes,  and  decalogues  of 
love,  all  founded  pretty  much  on  the  same  general  principles,  but  dif- 
fering materially  in  the  details.  Andre  has  Thirteen  Precepts  j  a  US. 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttel,  contains  one 
sst  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Love ;  and  Martin  Franc,  in  his 
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ft  widow  to  marry  two  yean  after  the  decease  of  her  former 
hatband,  she  was  justified  in  transferring  her  favours  to  an* 
other,  her  former  lover,  daring  that  long  space  of  time,  not 
having  sent  either  message  or  messenger  to  her,  although  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  doing  so.  The  Court  pronounced 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  holding  that  the  defendant 
should  not  have  renounced  her  lover  except  upon  the  clearest 
proofs  of  his  infidelity.  The  Court,  however,  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  absence  could  be  justified  only  by  unavoidable 
necessity,  or  some  noble  motive.  In  the  defendant's  circum- 
stances, it  ought  to  have  been  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  her  lover  was  acquiring  fame  and  honour 
abroad.  As  to  his  not  writing,  it  arose,  probably,  from  a 
prudential  desire  to  preserve  the  secret  of  his  attachment; 
for,  although  he  might  have  sent  sealed  letters,  yet  the  con- 
tents of  them  were  liable  to  be  discovered  by  the  treachery, 
or  death,  of  his  messenger  on  the  journey. 

All  these  examples  are  drawn  from  cases  reported  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  having  been  actually  carried  before  the 
Courts.  Further  illustrations  might  be  derived  from  other 
sources,  particularly  from  the  famous  work  of  Martial 
d'Auvergne,  a  lawyer  aud  poet,  who  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;l  but  they  are  not  entitled  to 


Champion  da  Dame*,  supplies  another.  They  vary  considerably ;  but 
all  insist  on  the  virtues  of  constancy  and  secrecy,  obedience  to  the  will 
of  ladice,  and  ilie.  prohibition  of  coarse  .or  evil  speaking. 

1  Let  Arriit  if  Amour.  The  arrets,  introduced  by  a  preface  in  verse, 
are  fifty-three  in  number,  and  include  almost  every  variety  of  caso. 
They  are  drawn  up  in  a  strictly  technical  form,  and  exhibit  in  happy 
combination  the  wit  and  legal  acumen  of  th»  author.  The  publication 
had  extraordinary  success ;  and  was  afterwards  edited  and  annotated 
with  great  erudition  by  lienoit  de  Court,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  undertook  to  confirm  the  Judgments  of  the 
Courts  of  Love  by  the  authority  of  the  ltoman  laws,  the  decisions  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  aud  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  The  edition  with  the  commentaries  was  printed  at  Lyons  in 
■  533,  at  Konen  in  1587,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1731.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  and  quoted  by  modern  writers  on  the  Provencal  literature. 
Martial  also  published  an  historical  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
consisting  of  6.000  or  7,000  verses  of  diilerent  measures ;  some  pious 
fables  in  verse  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  an  extravagant 
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the  same  degree  of  credit  Martial  professes  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  to  describe  the  personages 
of  whom  they  were  composed,  even  to  their  costume.1  If  either 
his  suits  nor  his  pleadings,  however,  are  authentic.  The 
institution,  of  which  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  was  extinct 
long  before  he  was  born ;  and  his  technical  forms  are  merely 
the  elaborate  badinage  of  a  witty  jurisconsult  Nevertheless, 
his  book,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  imaginative  history,  in  which 
the  traits  rather  than  the  veritable  incidents  of  the  epoch 
are  reproduced,  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  collateral  value; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  suggests  two  or  three  points  for 
consideration. 

We  gather  from  this  work,  which  at  least  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  usages  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  that 
the  Courts  did  not  confine  their  functions  to  questions  of  love, 
but  that  they  also  took  cognizance  of  questions  of  manners 
and  decorum ;  so  that  they  appear  to  have  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  the  general  usages  of  society.  They  gave  a 
shape  and  definite  authority  to  that  public  opinion  whose 
dicta  they  pronounced;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  the 
most  frivolous  matters  afforded  them  as  much  occupation  aa 
the  gravest  concerns  of  injured  lovers  and  wilful  mistresses. 
One  of  the  suits  drawn  up  by  Martial  is  an  action  brought  by 
a  lady,  in  the  nature  of  trover,  for  a  kiss.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  had  long  loved  the  plaintiff,  and  that  she  had 
faithfully  promised  to  give  him  the  said  kiss,  but  that,  from 
time  to  time,  she  made  divers  excuses ;  and  that,  after  having 
been  three  months  in  pursuit  of  the  said  kiss,  he  took  it  one 
day,  when  Danger  (i.e.,  the  lady's  husband)  was  absent  To 
this  plea,  the  plaintiff  replied  that  the  promise  was  only  con- 
ditional, to  be  fulfilled  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure.    This 

poem  on  the  passion  of  lore,  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  in  a  eonrent. 
The  whole  of  Martial's  poem*  were  collected  and  published  In  Paris  In 
17*4-    He  died  In  1508. 

1  Amongst  other  particulars,  he  informs  us  that  the  ladles  who  pre- 
sided at  the  tribunals  were  habited  in  green,  and  wore  collars  of  gold, 
and  that  they  used  snoh  strong  perfumes  as  to  throw  everybody  who 
approached  them  into  a  lit  of  sneeaing. 
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rejoinder  being  duly  traversed  by  the  defendant,  the  Court 
gave  judgment  against  the  plaintiff,  and  condemned  her  not 
only  to  pay  all  the  costs,  but  to  perform  her  promise,  without 
taking  the  former  salute  into  account.  In  another  action,  a 
lover  demands  redress  against  his  mistress,  for  refusing  to 
dance  with  him,  without  assigning  a  reasonable  cause,  and 
lor  treating  him  with  disdain  when  he  made  a  courteous 
obeisance  to  her.  The  defendant  having  suffered  judgment 
to  go  by  default,  the  Court  decided  that  the  defendant  should 
dance  with  the  plaintiff  whether  she  liked  it  or  not;  and  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  exempt  from  the  ceremony  of  bowing 
to  her.  A  third  action  is  against  a  lady  for  pricking  her  lover 
with  a  pin  while  Bhe  was  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  him.  The 
defendant  denied  the  kiss,  which  she  said  was  taken,  and  not 
given,  and  asserted  that  the  wound,  if  any,  was  by  accident. 
The  wound,  however,  being  proved  by  medical  certificates, 
the  Court  awarded  that  the  defendant  should  kiss  it  at  all 
reasonable  times  till  it  was  healed.  Amongst  these  suits 
there  is  one  for  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  there  could  have 
been  no  real  precedent — an  action  brought  by  a  young  married 
lady  against  her  husband,  for  prohibiting  her  from  wearing  a 
gown  and  bonnet  of  the  last  fashion.  In  this  case  the  Court 
referred  the  question  to  arbitration,  appointing  two  milliners 
as  referees.  There  is  no  authentic  instance  of  an  appeal  to 
these  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  domestic  differences. 
Such  matters  were  clearly  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

That  the  Courts  of  Love  exercised  a  tangible  influence— 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  expression  of  opinion  in  ex* 
elusive  circles  may  now  be  said  to  exercise  in  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  individuals — appears  to  be  established  by  a 
multitude  of  scattered  proofs,  although  it  may  be  difficult  tc 
obtain  such  evidence  of  their  constitution  and  practice  at 
should  be  considered  satisfactory  in  an  historical  aspect.  They 
ire  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Fablictux;  they  are  referred 
to  by  Boccaccio ;!  the  tensons,  out  of  which  they  sprung,  were 

1 '  Molte  flate  gik,  nobilistima  donna,  avenue,  che  lo,  il  quale  quart 
aalis  mia poerUia  insiuo  a  que*to  tempo  ne  »ervigi  d'amore  sono  stato, 
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imitated  in  the  early  literature  of  Germany  ;l  the  Pope*  pro* 
tected  and  encouraged  them  r*  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  insti- 
tuted similar  courts  in  his  empire.  The  localities  in  which 
tome  of  the  principal  tribunals  were  established  are  recorded 
by  different  writers.  One  of  the  troubadours  speaks  of  a 
Court  of  Lore  at  Pierre-Feu ;  others  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  at  Romania  and  at  Lignes ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
reached  their  greatest  splendour  at  Avignon  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  in  that  place,  Thoy  came  in  and  went 
out  with  the  Troubadours,  and  maintained  their  reputation 
and  power  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  from  about 
1 1 20  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Their 
fall  is  dated  from  the  death  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples, 
and  Countess  of  Provence,  in  138a,  the  last  patroness  of  the 
Provencal  poets.  They  were  revived  afterwards,  but  rather 
in  the  shape  of  pageants  than  of  bodies  exerting  an  action 
upon  society.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  a  tribunal 
for  trying  questions  of  love  was  established  at  court,  under 
the  title  of  Court  amoureuse*.  It  was  constituted  with  all 
the  formalities  and  pomp  that  surrounded  the  court  of  the 
sovereign,  and  had  its  presidents,  councillors,  and  masters  of 
requests ;  its  auditors,  knights  of  honour,  secretaries,  and  royal 


retrovandoml  nella  sua  eorte  tra  li  gentill  uoraini « le  raghe  donne,  la 
quells  eon  me  parmiente  dimorauti,  udii  muovere  e  disputare  quests 
questione,  cioe :  uno  giovane  ferventeraeate  ama  ana  domia,  dells 
quale  nluna  altra  cosa  gli  e  conceduto  dalla  fortuna,  se  noo  il  potere 
alcana  volta  vederla,  o  tal  volta  di  lei  rugionare,  o  seco  stesso  di  lei 
dolcemente  peusare.  Quale  adunque  di  quest*  tre  cote  di  piudiletto?* 
—Proemto  deW  autore,  prefixed  to  Boccaccio**  Filostrato. 

1  •  II  j  a  reminlsoenoe  de  la  tonson  ou  da  jeu-parti  dans  l*ancienn« 
lyrlque  Allemande.  On  y  souleve  egalement,  par  forme  de  passe-temps 
potftiques,  des  questions  d'amour.  Mai*  il  n'en  est  pas  resulte'  un  genre 
partleulier  de  poesies.    Un  Minnesinger  dit  :— 

Die  Frlunde  habent  mir  eln  Spiel  getheflt. 
Les  amis  m'out  partage*  un  Jeu.     Remarques  Pexpression  eln  Sp(el 
fatten.    C'est  identiquement  le  provencal  Joe  port*-/— Note  by  Baroo 
Bolsln  on  Essai  twrlet  Court  d'Amow. 

*  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Counts  de  VlnumiUe  and  de  Tend* 
visited  Innocent  VI.,  ho  gave  them  the  spectacle  of  one  of  tb*se 
sconces,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  said  to  have  struck  theai  with 
astnaiiuiUicnt. 
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attendants.  The  principal  offices  were  filled  by  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  highest  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  magistrates, 
priests,  canons,  and  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics.1  In 
the  Fete^Dien  instituted  by  King  Rene*  at  Aix,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  ceremonies  of  the  procession,  headed  by  a 
Prince  d* Amour,  were  founded  upon  the  precedents  of  the 
Courts  of  Lore ;'  and  several  attempts  were  made  in  Italy  to 
renew  the  forms  of  the  ancient  gallantry.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  extinct,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  restore  its  institutions. 

As  the  object  of  this  brief  notice  is  to  explain  the  origin 
and  general  nature  of  the  erotic  tribunals  only  so  far  as  such 
an  exposition  might  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  follow- 
ing poem,  I  have  not  attempted  to  enter  upon  the  historical 
questions  arising  out  of  the  enquiry:  Were  they  regular 
courts,  or  mere  coteries  of  ladies  who  amused  themselves 
with  debates  on  points  of  etiquette  and  gallantry  P  Were  the 
appeals  made  in  jest  or  earnest?  Were  the  suits  real  or  ficti- 
tious P  M.  Baynouard,  and  most  of  the  writers  on  Provencal 
literature,  maintain  that  the  Courts  of  Love  had  a  positive  ex- 
istence, supported,  not  by  the  force  of  law,  but  by  that  which 
had  the  full  efficacy  of  law — social  opinion.  Professor  Diez,  of 
Bonn,  takes  the  opposite  side,  and  sustains  it  with  learning  and 
ability.*  He  contends  that  the  evidence  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete; that  the  publicity  which  must  have  attended  the  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  honour  of 


1  The  connexion  of  the  religious  orders  with  the  Courts  of  Lore  is 
Indicated  apparently  in  77m  Canterbury  Talcs,  where  the  Monk  Is 
described  as  having  a  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  true  lover's  knot,  and  the 
Prioress  a  brooch  with  a  crowned  A,  and  the  motto  Amor  vincit  omnia. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  love  to  mean  charity  in  its  largest  sense-* 
the  generic  term  comprehending  all  the  species. 

3  The  details  of  this  revival  arc  contained  in  a  work,  referred  to  by 
Leber,  entitled  Explication  d+t  ceremonies  dc  la  Fete-Meu  d'Aix  en 
Provence*  orntt  des  Jigvra  du  lieutenant  de  prince  d'amour,  duroide  la 
oosocAe.ftc. 

9  For  the  fullest  view  of  the  subject,  see  the  annotated  translation 
of  Diez'  treatise  by  Baron  RoUin,  published  in  Paris  in  i8+*.  entitled 
Btaai  sur  It*  Court  d' Amour. 
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the  persons  involved,  and  the  safety  of  society;  and  he  finally 
concludes  that  the  whole  system  resolved  itself  into  nothing 
more  than  the  custom  of  submitting  the  quarrels  of  lovers  to 
arbitration,  and  of  discussing  questions  of  love  and  manners 
with  an  air  of  intellectual  subtlety.  The  difference  between 
these  views  is  not  very  material.  The  formality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that  these  arbitra- 
tions and  discussions  were  established  customs ;  and,  as  the 
arbitration  was  procured  by  common  agreement,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  judgment  was  implicitly  respected.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process  was  public,  or 
even  that  the  appellants  were  known.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  prudential  mystery  observed  in  the  management  of  the 
eases;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  reserve  with  which  the 
appeals  were  conducted  that,  although  the  records  tell  us  who 
the  judges  were,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  suits  were  Buffered  to  transpire.. 
If  the  Court  of  Love,  therefore,  was  not  an  absolute  institution 
invested  with  a  defined  authority,  there  is  ample  ground  for 
believing  that  it  imported  form  and  authenticity  to  the  verdicts 
of  opinion,  and,  in  that  sense,  waa  clothed  with  the  attributes 
of  an  actual  tribunal 


The  poet's  Court  of  Love  ia  not  that  of  Provence ;  but  its 
inspiration  came  from  the  same  source,  and  it  is  marked 
throughout  by  the  same  features.  It  has  its  Temple,  or 
Palace  of  Love,  its  Statutes  of  Love,  its  poetical  contention, 
and  its  symbolical  personages ;  by  all  of  which  its  origin  may 
be  identified.  The  argument  of  the  poem  may  be  thus  briefly 
laid  down  :— 

Philogenet,  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,  is  commanded  by  Mer- 
cury to  appear  at  the  Court  of  Yenus.  This  leads  to  a 
description  of  the  Castle  of  Love,  in  which  AdmetUB  and 
Ale  ste  preside  as  King  and  Queen.  Philogenet  is  next  con* 
ducted  by  Philobone  into  the  Temple,  where  he  sees  Venus 
and  Cupid  in  a  Tabernacle.    The  oath  of  allegiance  and  of 
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obedience  to  the  XX.  Commandments  of  Love  is  now  admi- 
nistered to  the  worshippers ;  and  Philogenet  is  introduced  to 
the  lady  Rosial,  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love  in  a  dream. 
He  again  appears  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  orders  of  courtiers,  the  good  and  the  bad) 
after  which  two  courtiers,  Golden  and  Leaden  Love,  enter. 
At  this  point  there  appears  to  be  an  hiatus,  the  next  stanza 
opening  with  Bosial's  confession  of  love.  She  tells  Philogenet 
that  he  may  remain  with  her  till  the  ist  of  May,  when  tho 
grand  festival  of  Love  is  to  take  place;  and,  finally,  the 
festival  is  celebrated  by  a  choir  of  birds,  who  sing  a  para* 
phrase  of  the  Matins  for  Trinity  Sunday  in  honour  of  the  God* 
The  frequent  use  of  theological  terms,  and  the  curious 
adaptation  of  the  Church  service  at  the  close,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  design  was  intended  to  convey  an  allegorical 
meaning,  in  the  manner  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 

[The  foregoing  essay  was  written  under  the  assumption  that 
the  poem  which  follows  was  by  Chaucer.  This  assumption  is  * 
now  known  to  be  erroneous,  the  original  copy  of  the  poem,  a 
MS.  written  about  1500,  being  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College* 
Cambridge.  As  the  essay,  however,  has  a  good  deal  of  intrinsic 
interest,  it  seemed  advisable  to  retain  all  the  more  important 
part  of  it 

The  eprarent  smoothness  of  the  metre  of  the  poem  is  due  to 
the  latent  as  of  its  composition,  and  the  render  will  remember 
that  the  final  e  is  not  to  be  sounded,  -and  tiic  final  eronly  to  be 
sounded  occasionally.  Most  of  the  rules  for  the  scansion  of 
Chaucer  must  here  be  neglected. — W.  W.  S.J 
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WITH  temerous  herte  and  trembling  hand  of 
Of  cunning  naked,  bare  of  eloquence,     [drede, 
TJnto  the  floure l  of  porte  in  womanhede 
I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 
Of  metres"  hath,  ne  flourcs  of  sentence; 
Sauf  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey, 
In  that  I  can  to  please  her  high  nobley. 

The  blosmes  freshe  of  Tullius'  gardein  sote 
Present© *  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  borne: 
Poemes  of  Virgil  taken  here  no  rote, 
Ne  craft  of  Galfride  *  may  not  here  sojourne : 
Why  nam  I  cunning?     O  well  may  I  mourne, 
For  lack  of  science  that  I  cannot  write 
Unto  the  princesse  of  my  life  aright 

No  termes  digne  unto  her  excellence, 

So  ia  she  aprong  of  noble  stirpe  and  highe: 

A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 

There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testify*, 

Calliope,1  thou  suster  wise  and  slye, 

And  thou,  Minerva,'  guide  me  with  thy  grace. 

That  language  rude  my  matter  not  deface. 


■  Fkmre  means  perfection  of  anything.    It  amtrers  to  the  Latin >bm. 

■  The  poet  appears  to  mean  that  hid  ver-=e  has  no  adornment  save  hie 
wish  that  It  may  convey  his  desire  to  please  her  high  nobleueei  in  all  that 
as  can. 

•  This  passage  is  obscure.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  *  they  (my 
writings)  present  not  the  fresh  blossoms  of  Tullius*  street  garden.* 

♦  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  a  la,  note  i. 

*  Calliope,  the  chief  of  the  Muses,  literally  the  bamrtVM+oieed,  to 
whom  the  epic  poet  owes  his  inspiration. 

•  The  goddess  of  learning.  The  poet  may  possibly  hare  had  la  hla 
salad  the  line  of  Horace— 

*  Rnsticns,  abnormls  sapiens,  crass&que  Minerva.' 
De  prays  to  Minerva  for  grace,  the  theological  tern  for  sopermatorsJ 
tnnoenoe,  to  guide  him. 

•     ff  tr  tf't  -     *-**«  eft  **    c  '-*  '*  .  -       /^it^byyqjpQgL^t/V    '  f/t 
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Thy  sugar  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon1 
Distil  in  me,  thon  gentle  Muse,  I  pray; 
And  the,  Melpomene,8 1  cal  anon, 
Of  ignoraunce  the  mist  to  chase  away ; 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say, 
That  she,  my  lady,  of  her  worthinesse, 
Accept  in  gree  this  little  short  treatesse, 

That  is  entituled  thus,  The  Conrt  of  Love. 

And  ye  that  ben  metriciens*  me  excuse, 

I  you  besech  for  Venus  sake  above; 

For  what  I  mean  in  this  ye  need  not  muse  :* 

And  if  so  be  my  lady  it  refuse 

For  lack  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  woe, 

That  I  presume  to  her  to  writen  so. 

But  my  entent  and  all  my  busy  cure 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatesse,  as  I  can, 
Unto  my  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure, 
Faithful  and  kind,  sith  first  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man :' 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book, 
That,  whan  her  like,  she  may  it  rede  and  look. 


1  The  mountain  of  Bosotia,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

*  One  of  the  Muses,  literally  the  Songstress,  by  later  writen  supposed 
to  Inspire  the  tragic  poet. 

*  [Compare  first  stanza.] 

*  The  meaning  *  eenw  to  be,  Too  need  not  trouble  yourselves  with 
endeavouring  to  discover  my  meaning  in  this  iwem,  for  it  is  nut  intended 
for  you,  but  fur  my  lady. 

*  This  h  the  technical  term  for  vassal  or  liege-man,  like  the  Latin 
tome,  tiie  Saxon  gaman,  yeoman,  and  the  French  hemmt,  none  of  which 
words  expressed  personal  inferiority,  but  merely  the  obligation  to  per- 
form certain  services  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  land.  A  sovereign 
prince  would  thus  do  homage  to,  and  acknowledge  himself  the  man  of, 
another  prince,  for  some  particular  country  or  district;  while  he 
would  consider  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  wage  war  against  him  on 
other  grounds.  Thus  In  the  G7ma/<*//>  des  Comics  de  Boulogne^  pub- 
lished by  X.  Francisquc  Michel,  the  Count  Hernekins  becomes  the 
kommt%  man,  or  vassal,  of  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  in  respect  of  the 
district  of  Merc.  *  Si  avint  si  entre  1  oncle  et  le  neveu  que  il  fi»t  un 
amaisnance  de  pais,  en  tel  maniere  que  li  quens  Hernekins  dtvint  /«*• 
leComte  llauduinde  Handles,  sen  oucle,  de  le  lere  de  Here,  sans  plot.' 
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Whan  I  was  young,  at  eighteen  yere  of  age. 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleasaunce, 
Approaching  on  ful  sad  and  ripe  corage,1 
Love  arted*  me  to  do  my  observaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obeisaunce, 
Commanding  me  the  Court  of  Love  to  see, 
A  lite  beside  the  mount  of  Citharee,* 

There  Citherea  goddesse  was  and  quene 

Honoured  highly  for  her  majeste ; 

And  eke  her  son,  the  mighty  god,  I  wene, 

Cupid  the  blind,  that  for  his  dignite 

A  thousand  lovers  worship  on  their  kne; 

There  was  I  bid,  in  pain  of  death,  tappere, 

By  Mercury,  the  winged  messengers 

So  than  I  went  by  strange  and  fer  countrees, 
Enquiring  aye  what  coast  had  to  it  drew 
The  Court  of  Love :  and  thitherward,  as  bees, 
At  last  I  seigh  the  people  gan  pursue :         [knew 
And  [so]  me  thought  some  wight  was  there  that 
Where  that  the  court  was  holden,  ferre  or  nighe, 
And  after  them  ful  fast  I  gan  me  hie. 

Anon  as  I  them  overtook,  I  said, 
4  Hail  frendesl  whither  purpose  ye  to  wende?' 
*  Forsooth,'  quoth  one  that  answered  lich  a  maid, 
'  To  Loves  Court  now  go  we,  gentil  frende.' 
'Where  is  that  place/  quoth  I,  *  my  fellow  hendf 
'  At  Citheron,  sir,*  said  he,  '  withoute  doubt, 
The  King  of  Love,  and  all  his  noble  rout* 


i  This  expression  Is  applied  to  GrUUde,  Cant  Tales,  *oL  L  p.  joj. 

•  This  word  occur*  la  Chaucer  8  Troyku  amd  CYewide.  It  is  Anglo- 
Ifonnan  :— the  verb  arte,  to  force,  constrain,  or  compel  to  a  thing,  and 
represents  the  Latin  arcere. 

*  There  appears  to  be  a  confusion  here  Ntween  CKhseron,  the  moun- 
tain of  Bosotia,  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  tue  Muses,  and  the  island 
Cytht*a,  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  therefor*  called  Citherea  in  die  next 
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Dwelleth  within  a  castle  ryaUy/ 

So  than  apace  I  jourmed  forth  amonge, 

And  as  he  said,  so  found  I  there  truly. 

For  I  beheld  the  toures  highe  and  stronge, 

And  high  pinacles,  large  of  height  and  longe, 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  every  side, 

And  precious  stones,  the  stone  werke  for  to  hide,1 

No  sapphire  of  Inde,  no  ruby  rich  of  price, 
There  lacked  than,  nor  emerald  so  grene, 
Balais  Turkeis,8  ne  thing  to  my  devise, 
That  may  the  castle  inaken  for  to  shene : 
.  All  was  as  bright  as  sterres  in  winter  been ; 
And  Phoebus  shone,  to  make  Ins  peace  agein, 
For  trespass  done  to  high  estates  twein,* 

1  The  poet  here  describes  a  Gothic  palace,  hot  not  of  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  England  and  tho  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
severity  of  the  climate  forbids  the  use  of  colour,  rich  marbles  or  metal, 
in  external  work.  The  Temple  of  Love  is  an  Italian  Gothic  palace  of 
this  period,  of  the  appearance  of  which  the  following  description,  by 
the  minute  and  observant  Seigneur  of  Argenton,  will  give  come  idea. 
*  Lea  matron*  [of  Venice,  to  which  city  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1494]  sont  fort  grandes  et  hautcs,et  de  bonnes  pierres, 
et  la  anciennts  toutes  peuttes,  lea  antres  faitcs  depuis  cent  ans,  ont  le 
devant  de  marbre  Wane  qui  lcur  vient  d'Istrie,  a  cent  milles  de  Ik;  et 
encore  ont  waiutegrande  pfcV-e  de  porphyreetde  terpentine  stir  le  devant.' 
— Philip  de  Com  mikes,  Litre  vii.,  c.  15.  The  dryness  of  the  air  in 
the  south  of  Europe  permitted  the  Gothic  architect  to  indulge  hit 
taste  for  brilliant  colouring  even  on  his  external  walls ;  and  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  mediaeval  Italy  were  accordingly  encrusted  with  por- 
phyry and  serpentine,  and  resplendent  with  azure  and  green  and  gold. 

*  Bales  Turieu in  the  printed  editions.  The  true  reading  appears  to 
be  Balais  Turkeis.  Balais  is  the  precious  utone  called  the  bastard 
ruby;  but  whether  Turkesbe  an  adjective  qualifying  balais,  and  mean- 
ing Turkish  rubies,  or  a  substantive  meaning  the  stone  turquotee,  is  not 
easily  determined.  The  word  Halais  occurs  in  Philip  de  Commines 
History,  where  he  describes  the  treasury  of  Venice.  'En  cette  Cha* 
pelle  est  leur  tresor,  dont  Ton  parte,  qui  sont  choses  ordonnecs  pour 
parer  l'eglise.  U  y  a  douze  ou  qoatorze  gros  ballays ;  je  n'en  ai  vn 
aucuns  si  gros.' 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  song  of  the  poet  Demodocus  of  tho  lores  of 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  :— 

— — -  afap  W  ot  ayycAoc  J}A0cr  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

H&tot  yap  ot  cnowAv  «yct#  tlni  r*  fivtotv. 

OATOSElAl.  •.  *Sd\ 
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Venus  and  Mars,  the  god  and  goddesse  clere, 
Whan  he  them  found  in  armes  chained  faste: 
Venus  was  than  ful  sad  of  herte  and  chere. 
But  Phoebus  hemes,  straight  as  is  the  maste, 
Upon  the  castle  ginneth  he  to  caste, 
To  please  the  lady,  princesse  of  that  place, 
In  sign  he  loketh  after  Loves  grace. 

For  there  nis  god  in  Heaven  or  Hel,  ywis, 

But  he  hath  been  right  subject  unto  Love: 

Jove,  Pluto,  or  whatsoever  he  is, 

We  creature  in  earth,  or  yet  above; 

Of  these  the  reverse  may  no  wight  approve. 

But  furthermore,  the  castle  to  descry, 

Yet  saw  I  never  none  so  large  and  high. 

For  unto  Heaven  it  stretcheth,  I  suppose, 
Withinne  and  oute  depeinted  wonderly, 
With  many  a  thousand  daisies,1  rede  as  rose, 
And  white  also,  this  saw  I  verily: 
But  who  tho  daisies  might  do  signify, 
Gan  I  not  telle,  sauf  that  the  quenes  floure 
Alceste*  it  was  that  kept  there  her  sojoure; 

Which  under  Venus  lady  was  and  quene, 
And  Admete  king  and  soverein  of  that  place, 
To  whom  obeyed  the  ladies  good  nineteae,* 

i  The  daisy  or  Jfargnerlto  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  poets  and 

lovers  of  nature.  [But  the  peculiar  honours  attributed  to  it  here,  and  in  the 

/Tower  and  Leaf,  suggest  something  more  than  an  accidental  connexion 

between  these  poems  and  the  various  jKutsagcs  in  Chaucer's  genuine  poems 

In  which  it  is  mentioned,  eg.,  the  Prologue  to  the  fxgendt  of  God*  Home*.] 

*  Apollo,  when  expelled  from  heaven,  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetu*. 

King  of  Phanc,  in  Thessaly,  and  in  recompense  for  his  master's  kind* 

Bess  obtained  from  the  Pare*  that  Admetus  should  never  die,  If  any 

one  would  die  for  him.    His  wife  Alceste  consented  to  devote  herself 

'for  his  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  placed  among  those  who  have  suffered 

. . ,  .  martyrdom  for  love.    Her  story  is  more  largely  alluded  to  In  the  Pro- 

IrL  till  ,<AS  J  logue  of  the  Legend*  of  Qodt  Women, 

s  Thai  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend*  of  God*  Women  *— 
*  Behind  this  God  of  Love,  upon  the  green, 
I  saw  coming  in  ladies  nineteen.' 
In  the  legend  itself,  however,  the  histories  of  only  nine  are  gircn, 
the  poem  having  never  been  finished. 
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With  many  a  thousand  other,  bright  of  face. 
And  young  men  fele  came  forth  with  lusty  pace, 
And  aged  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose; 
But  what  they  were,  I  could  not  well  disclose, 

Tet  nere  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 

Into  an  halle  of  noble  apparaile, 

With  arras1  spread,  and  cloth  of  gold  I  guess, 

And  other  silk  of  easier  availe  :* 

Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate*  Banns  Jail, 

The  king  and  quene  there  sat,  as  I  beheld : 

It  passed  joy  of  Helis6*  the  feld. 

There  saints*  have  their  comming  and  resort, 
To  seen  the  king  so  ryally  besein, 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  quene  in  sort  :* 
And  on  their  hedes  saw  I  crownes  twein, 
With  stones  fret,  so  that  it  was  no  pain, 
Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  se 
The  kinges  honour  and  the  ryallty. 


1  Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois,  was  early  celebrated  fbr  Its  luxury, 
its  patronage  of  the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  for  its 
fabric  of  tapestry*  which  was  hence  called  Arras.  Adam  de  la  Halle, 
commonly  known  as  le  bosxu  d 'Arras,  bom  in  the  year  1140,  and  one 
of  the  founders,  as  M.  F.  Michel  believes,  of  the  French  drama,  being 
•bliged  from  political  causes  to  leave  it,  thus  expresses  his  regret  :«— 
*  Gilles,  li  peres  Jehans  Joie, 

Au  jouster  n'estcs  mie  eskieu; 

De  YQ3  aves  fait  maint  alien, 

Et  maint  biau  drap  d'or  etdesoi* 

Mis  en  feftte.' 
— 7n4ft.  Frattf^  par  MM.  de  Monmerque  et  Fr.  Michel.  Paris,  1841,  P  .»*• 

*  Of  easier  attainment,  i.  e.,  not  so  costly. 

1  A  canopy,  under  which  the  throne  was  placed.  Thus  In  the  old 
stage  directions  we  find, '  The  king  takes  his  state/  meaning  takes  hit 
seat  upon  the  throne.  The  expression  occurs  again  in  The  Aaembiit 
ofLadim*— 

'  Thus  coming  forth  to  sit  In  her  estate. 
In  her  presence  we  kneeled  down  everychone.* 
4  Elysium. 

*  The  poet  calls  the  martyrs  for  love  saints,  a  use  of  theological 
terms  which  seems  to  point  to  an  allegorical  meaning. 

*  That  is.  the  Queen  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  the  same  colour,  to  corre* 
■   end,  or  to  match. 
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And  for  to  treate  of  states  with  the  king,1 
That  ben  of  council  chief,  and  with  the  quent 
The  king  had  Danger  nere  to  him  standing, 
The  Quene  of  Love,  Disdain,  and  that  was  sen* 
For  by  the  faith  I  shal  to  God,  I  wene 
Was  never  straunger  none  in  her  degree, 
Than  was  the  quene  in  casting  of  her  ye.' 

And  as  I  stode  perceiving  her  apart, 

And  eke  the  bemes  shining  of  her  eyen, 

Me  thought  they  weren  shapen  like  a  dart, 

Sharpe  and  persing,  and  smalle  and  straight  of  line : 

And  all  her  here  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 

Dishevel,  crisp,  down  hanging  at  her  back* 

A  yerde  in  length :  and  soothly  than  I  spak : — 

4  O  bright  Regina,  who  made  the  so  fair! 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  t 
Where  wonneth  that  god?  how  far  above  the  air  I 
Grete  was  his  craft,  and  grete  was  his  delight. 
Now  marvel  I  nothing  that  ye  do  hight 
This  Quene  of  Love,  and  occupy  the  place 
Of  Cithare* :  now,  sweet  lady !  thy  grace.' 

In  mewet*  spake  I  so  that  nought  astert, 
By  no  condition,  word  that  might  be  heard; 
But  in  my  inward  thought  I  gan  advert, 
And  ofte  I  said  '  My  wit  is  dulle  and  hard :' 
For  with  her  beauty,  thus,  God  wot,  I  ferde 
As  doth  the  man  yravished  with  sight, 
Whan  I  beheld  her  crystal  eyen  so  bright, 

1  The  King  hid  Danger  standing  near  him,  and  the  Queen  had  Dis- 
dain, who  were  chief  of  the  Council,  to  treat  of  affaire  of  state. 

*  The  meaning  is,  The  Queen's  prime  minister  might  easily  be  seen 
to  be  Disdain,  because  of  the  excessive  haughtiness  of  her  eye. 

*  It  appears  to  hare  been  the  fashion  for  ladies  at  this  period  to 
wear  their  hair  plaited  or  tressed,  and  hanging  down  behind,  la  2TM 
MLnightu  2bfe,  Emily  is  thus  described  *— 

•Hire  yolwe  beer  was  browdid  in  a  tresse 
Bybynde  hire  bale,  a  yerde  long  Igetse.'—Yol.  I.  p.  isa. 

*  This  it  a  French  idiom,  en  muet,  like  one  mute  or  ( 
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No  respect  having  what  was  best  to  doon, 
Till  right  anon,  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  full  soon, 
A  gentlewoman,1  was  the  chamberere 
Unto  the  queen,  that  hote,  as  ye  shall  here, 
Philobone,'  that  loved  [wel]  al  her  life: 
Whan  she  me  sey,  she  led  me  forth  aa  blife; 

And  me  demanded  how  and  in  what  wise 
I  thither  came,  and  what  my  errand  was? 
'  To  seen  the  court,'  quoth  I,  'and  all  the  guise; 
And  eke  to  sue  for  pardon  and  for  grace, 
And  mercy  aske  for  al  my  greto  trespace, 
That  I  none  erst  come  to  the  Court  of  Love: 
Foryeve  me  this,  ye  goddes  all  above.' 

'  That  is  wel  said,'  quoth  Philobone, '  indede : 

But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appere 

By  Mercurius,  for  that  is  al  my  drede :' 

•  Yes,*  gentil  fair,'  quoth  I,  *  now  am  I  here, 

Ye,  yet  what  tho,  though  that  be  true,  my  deret' 

'  Of  your  free  will  ye  should  have  come  unsent: 

For  ye  did  not,  I  dcme  ye  will  be  shent. 

'  For  ye  that  reign  in  youth  and  lustinesse, 
Pampered  with  ease,  and  jealous  in  your  age, 
Your  duty  is,  as  fcrre  as  I  can  guesse, 
To  Loves  Court  to  dressen  your  viage, 
As  soon  as  Nature  maketh  you  so  sage, 
Tliat  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan,4 
Or  whan  your  foot  is  growen  halfe  a  span. 


1  The  construction  is,  A  gentlewoman  who  was  the  chamberere. 

'  This  name,  an  unhappy  compoeiteof  Greek  and  Latin,  meant  a 
lover  of  that  which  is  good. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  5ii,  note  i. 

4  An  allusion  to  the  monkish  story  of  the  man  who  brought  op  a 
youth  ignorant  of  women,  and  who,  when  he  first  saw  them,  told  him 
they  were  geese.  The  story  is  in  the  Prompt  uarium  ExcmpJoruTn* 
It  was  adopted  by  Bocaccio,  from  whom  it  u  as  taken  by  Lafontaine, 
Hy.  iii.  oonte  i.    See  Latin  Stories,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright. 
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'Bat  sith  that  ye,  by  wilful  negligence, 
This  eightene  yere  hath  kept  yourself  at  large. 
The  greater  is  your  trespasse  and  offence, 
And  in  your  neck  you  mote  bere  al  the  charge: 
For  better  were  ye  ben  withouten  barge 
Amid  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  rain, 
Than  biden  here,  receiving  woe  and  pain, 

4  That  ordained  is  for  such  as  them  absente 
Fro  Loves  Court  by  yeres  longe  and  fele. 
I  ley  my  life  ye  shalle  ful  soon  repente; 
For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  hele : 
Eke  ye  must  bait1  on  many  an  hevy  mele : 
No  force,  ywis,  I  stirred  you  long  agone 
To  draw  to  court,'  quoth  little  Philobone. 

4  Ye  shall  wel  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
The  King  of  Love  will  show,  whan  ye  him  se : 
By  mine  advice  kneel  down  and  ask  him  grace, 
Eschewing  peril  and  adversite; 
For  wel  I  wot  it  wol  none  other  be, 
Comfort  is  none,  ne  counsel  to  your  ese; 
Why  wille  ye  than  the  King  of  Love  displesc  ?* 

'  O  mercy  God,'  quoth  iche," '  I  me  repent, 
Caitif  and  wretch  in  herte,  in  wille  and  thought ! 
And  after  this  shall  be  mine  whole  intent 
To  serve  and  plese,  how  dere  that  love  be  bought  :* 
Tet  sith  I  have  mine  own  penaunce  ysought, 
With  humble  spirite  shal  I  it  receive, 
Though  that  the  King  of  Lovq  my  life  bereve. 

'  And  though  that  fervent  loves  qnalite 
In  me  did  never  worke  truly,  yet  I 
With  al  obeisaunce  and  humilite, 


1  ThJi  word,  meaning  to  feed,  It  now  only  applied  to  bones. 

*  Ion,  the  Saxon  form  of  I,  is  bere  used  apparently  to  avoid  th« 
awkwardness  of  the  two  letters  /  coming  together. 

*  However  dear  lore  may  be  bought,  however  much  I  may  scfer  by 
loving.    Serre  and  please  appear  to  be  taken  absolutely. 
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And  benign  herte,  shall  serve  him  til  I  die: 
And  he  thai  Lord  of  might  is,  grete  and  higher 
Right  as  him  list  me  chastise  and  correcte, 
And  pnnishe  me,  with  trespasse  thus  infecte." 

These  wordes  saide,  she  caught  me  by  the  lapt 
And  led  me  forth  intil  a  temple  round/ 
Both  large  and  wide:  and  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  aventure  was,  right  soon  I  found 
A  tabernacle*  raised  from  the  ground. 
Where  Venus  sat,  and  Cupide  by  her  side, 
Yet  half  for  drede  I  gan  my  visage  hide. 

And  eft  again  I  looked  and  behelde. 

Seeing  ful  sundry  people  in  the  place, 

And  mistere  folk,  and  some  that  might  not  welde 

Their  limbes  well/  me  thought  a  wonder  case; 

The  temple  shone  with  windows  al  of  glasse/ 

1  Thus  infected  with  trespass  or  sin.  Thii  is  another  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  terms  of  theology  are  in  tills  poem  applied  to 
the  allegorical  philosophy  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

*  In  this  age  of  symbolism  the  poet  doubtless  intended  to  convey  a 
lesson  in  every  circumstance  of  his  symbolical  picture,  and  therefore 
in  the  circular  shape  of  the  Temple  of  Love.  To  understand  this  we 
must  remember  that  the  oblong  shape  and  eastward  direction  of 
Christian  churches  to  the  mrdixval  mind  symbolized  the  fact  that 
Christian  worship  was  directed  to  the  God- Man  Jesus  Christ,  who  died 
and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
alone  was  round  (except  those  built  expressly  to  imitate  it,  like  the 
Temple  Church  in  London),  because  it  pointed  to. nothing,  being  on 
the  very  site' of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  The  Temple  of  Love  is 
therefore  round,  because  it  points  to  no  historical  fact  or  locality,  but 
represents  the  worship  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  who  are  bodily  present  in 
the  midst  of  it. 

*  A  tabernacle  is  properly  a  tent  or  booth ;  but  it  is  applied,  in 
architecture,  to  a  pointed  canopy  of  stone,  supported  on  pillars,  and 
arched  and  enriched  with  crockets  and  other  ornaments,  for  a  statue 
to  stand  in. 

4  The  meaning  is,  I  thought  it  a  wondrous  case  to  see  folks  who 
could  not  wield,  or  govern,  or  u#e  their  limbs, come  to  worship  the  god 
of  love.    Mistere  folk  appears  to  mean  folks  of  mysteries,  or  trades. 

*  The  narrow  slits  which  served  for  windows  in  the  castles  and 
churches  of  the  Norman  and  early  pointed  period  were  probably 
closed  with  wooden  shutters  only,  and  were  left  entirely  open  to  the 
air  when  light  was  required.   The  vastly  increased  size  of  the  window* 

▼OL.  IV.  U 
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Bright  as  the  day,  with  many  a  fair  image; 
And  there  I  see  the  fresh  quene  of  Cartilage, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  beauty1  for  the  lore 

Of  false  Eneas ;  and  the  waimcnting 

Of  her  Annelida,  true  as  turtle  dove, 

To  Aroite'  fals:  and  there  was  in  pointing 

Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 

Whose  martyrdom*  was  shewed  about  the  wallea; 

And  how  that  fele  for  love  had  suffered  false. 

But  sore  I  was  abashed  and  astonied 
Of  all  tho  folk  that  there  were  in  that  tide; 
And  than  I  askeden  where  they  had  woned: 
1  In  divers  courtes/  quoth  she, '  here  beside.* 
In  sundry  clothing,  mantle-wise  full  wide, 
They  were  arrayed,  and  did  their  sacrifice 
Unto  the  god,  and  goddess  in  their  guise. 

'  Lo  1  yonder  folk,'  quoth  she,  'that  kneele  in  blew/ 
They  weare  the  colour  aye  and  ever  shalle. 
In  sign  they  ever  were  and  wille  be  trew 
Withouten  chaunge :  and  soothly  yonder  alle 
That  ben  in  black,  and  mourning  crye  and  calle 
Unto  the  goddes,  for  their  loves  bene 
Some  sick,  some  dede,  some  al  to-sharp  and  kene.* 


to  the  1 5th  oratory  Indicates  that  glaw  was  beginning  to  bo  generally 
•Jed  Even  in  house*  in  Chaucer's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  often 
adorned  with  painting.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  the  Duchess,  describing  hie 
bedchamber,  he  ears;-- 

—  •  And  with  glass 

Wen  ell  the  windows  well  yglased 
|  Full  dear,  and  not  an  hole  ycrazedt 

That  to  behold  It  was  great  joy  t 

For  wholly  all  the  story  of  Troy 

Was  in  the  glazing  y  wrought  thus.' 

«  That  bunt  her  beauty,  meaning  her  beautiful  self.    BecAett. 

*  See  the  poem  of  Chaucer  entitled  Qf  Qmm  AmtUto  em*  JWet 
dntu. 

*  Bee  ante,  p.  289,  note  5. 

«  Blue  was  the  colour  of  truth.— See  toL  t  p.  415,  note  3. 
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•Tea  than,'  quoth  I, '  what  dona  these  prestos  here 
Nunnes  and  hermits,  freres,  and  alle  tho 
That  sitte  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  grenef  * 

*  Forsooth,'  quoth  she, '  they  wailen  of  their  woe/ 
4 O  mercy  lord!  may  they  so  come  and  go 
Freely  to  court  and  have  such  liberty  f 

*  Yea,  man  of  eaeh  condition  and  degte, 

'And  women  eke:  for  truly  there  is  none 
Exception  made,  ne  never  was  ne  may: 
This  court  is  ope  and  free  for  everichone, 
The  King  of  live  he  will  not  say  them  nay ; 
He  taketh  alle,  in  poor  or  rich  array, 
That  meekly  sue  unto  his  excellence 
With  al  their  herte  and  al  their  reverence.* 

And,  walking  thus  about  with  Fhilohone, 
I  see  where  come  a  messenger  in  high 
Straight  from  the  king,  which  let  commando  anon, 
Throughout  the  court  to  make  an  ho  and  cry:' 

*  Alle  new  come  folk  abide !  and  wote  ye  why t 
The  kinges  lust  is  for  to  seen  you  soon : 

Come  near,  let  seel  his  wille  mote  need  be  done.* 

Then  gan  I  me  presente  tofore  the  king, 
Trembling  for  fere,  with  visage  pale  of  hew, 
And  many  a  lover  with  me  was  kneeling, 
Abashed  sore,  till  unto  the  time  they  knew 
The  sentence  give  of  his  intent  ful  trew: 

1  This  line  Appears  to  be  corrupt,  for  grene  ought  to  rhyme  with 
here;  and  though  green  was  a  colour  sometimes  used  for  ecclesiastical 
restments,  yet,  being  appropriated  to  particular  service*  at  certain 
seasons,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  cho««n  to  designate  ecclesiastics  gene- 
rally. Being,  however,  the  colour  which  denoted  untruth  (see  vol.  L 
p.  485,  note  3),  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  unfaithfulness  of 
these  ecclesiastics  to  their  re  I  i  pious  vows. 

*  A  hue  and  cry.  Tyrwhitt  derives  this  word  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  kuteshun.  translated  outhevs  (gee  vol.1,  p.  16*.  note  3).  But  in 
almost  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  the  word  for  lamentation  or 
outcry  appears  to  take  the  same  form  by  onomatopeia.  Thus  we  have 
in  Greek  'Ov«t,  in  Latin  L'lulare,  old  French  Harrou,and  hucr,  to  hoot, 
whence  an  owl  is  vulgarly  called  chat-huant;  in  English,  to  loot,  ou»> 
cry,  hoe-and-ery ;  anil  in  Irish,  Uullaloo. 
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And  at  the  last  the  king  hath  me  behold 

With  stern  visage,  and  said,  *  What  doth  this  old, 

'  Thus  far  ystope1  in  yeres,  come  so  late 

Unto  the  court?'     '  Forsooth,  my  liege,'  quoth  It 

'  An  hundred  time  I  have  been  at  the  gate 

Afore  this  time,  yet  could  I  never  espy 

Of  mine  acquaintaunce  any  in  mine  ye; 

And  shameiastness  away  me  gan  to  chace; 

But  now  I  me  submit  unto  your  grace.' 

'Wei!  al  is  pardoned,  with  condicion 

That  thou  be  true  from  henceforth  to  thy  might, 

And  serven  Love  in  thine  intencion: 

Swere  this,  and  than,  as  far  as  it  is  right, 

Thou  shalt  have  grace  here  in  thy  quenes  sight.9 

•  Yes,  by  the  faith  I-  owe  to  your  croun,  I  swere, 

Though  Death  therefore  me  thirlith  with  his  spore.' 

And  whan  the  king  had  seen  us  everychone, 
He  let  commande  an  officer  in  high 
To  take  our  faith,'  and  shew  us,  one  by  one. 
The  statutes*  of  the  court  full  busily: 
Anon  the  boke  was  laid  before  their  eye, 
To  rede  and  see  what  thing  we  must  observe 
In  Loves  Court,  till  that  we  die  and  sterve. 

1  Tstope  appears  to  mean  steeped,  or  perhaps  stepped,  advanced, 
though  there  seems  little  propriety  in  saying  that  a  youth  of  eighteen 
is  steeped  or  advanced  in  years.  It  may,  however,  be  intended  for  a 
hyperbolical  declaration  of  the  pleasure  of  the  King  of  Love  that  his 
votaries  should  worship  him  from  their  earliest  years. 

*  That  is,  receive  our  homage,  and  administer  the  oath  of  fealty,  a 
doty  often  performed  by  proxy.    The  ceremony  of  doing  homage  ie 
preserved  in  the  curious  nursery  game  in  which  one  sits  down  and 
another  kneels  before  him,  placing  his  hands  with  the  palms  Jotne4 
together,  between  those  of  the  first,  who  says — 
•King,  king  I  am, 
I  am  your  master,  you  are  my  man ! 
What  service  can  you  do  me?* 
The  asm,  or  vassal,  makes  a  very  impertinent  reply,  and  a  genual 
combat  ensues. 

a  In  spfjrht's  edition  of  Chaucer  there  is  a  poem  entitled  The  X. 
Can  ;..  i„i  tv  ui<  of  L  "fv.  It  is  rejected  by  Tyrwhitt  as  not  genuine,aa4 
■+\-ik+v*  w  la  au  mut  aim  of  thi?  i*j«:iu.    [It  u  clearly  spurious.— W.W.  &  J 
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Avd  for  that  I  was  lettered,  there  I  red 
The  statutes  whole  of  Loves  Court  and  halle: 
The  first  statute  that  on  the  boke  was  spred, 
Was,  To  be  true  in  thought  and  deedes  alia 
Unto  the  King  of  Love,  the  lord  ryal; 
And  to  the  Queue,  as  faithful  and  as  kind, 
As  I  could  thinke  with  herte,  wil  and  mind. 

The  second  statute,  Secretly  to  kepe 
Counsel  of  love,  not  blowing  every  where 
Al  that  I  know,  and  let  it  sink  and  flete; 
It  may  not  sown  in  every  wightes  ere: 
Exiling  slander  aye  for  drede  and  fere, 
And  to  my  lady,  which  I  love  and  serve, 
Be  true  and  kind,  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  clearly  writ  also, 
Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  same, 
None  other  love  to  take,  for  wele  ne  wo, 
For  blind  delight,  for  ernest  nor  for  game: 
Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  grame, 
To  biden  still  iu  lull  perse veraunce: 
Al  this  was  whole  the  kings  ordinaunce. 

The  fourth  statute,  To  purchase1  ever  to  here, 
And  stirren  folk  to  love,  and  beten  fire 
On  Venus  auter,  here  about  and  there, 
And  preche  to  them  of  love  and  hot  desire, 
And  telle  how  love  wil  quiten  wel  their  hire: 
This  must  be  kept;  and  loth  me  to  displese: 
If  love  be  wroth,  passe;  for  thereby  is  ese. 

The  fifth  statute,  Not  to  be  daungerous,* 

If  that  a  thought  would  reve  me  of  my  slepe: 

Nor  of  a  sight  be  over  squemous;* 

Purchase  means  here  to  acquire,  or  gain  over  proselyte* 
Dangerous  appears  to  mean  here,  displeased,  angry. 
*  Squemous  or  squaimous  occurs  before  in  The  Miller's  ThU,  and 
Tyrwhitt  says  he  does  not  understand  it.    The  modern  word  squeamish 
Is  bo  doubt  derived  from  it,  but,  like  buxome  and  other  words,  it 
•eenu  to  have  entirely  changed  its  signification.    The  original  i 
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And  so  verily  this  statute  was  to  kepe, 
To  turne  and  wallowe  in  my  bed  and  wepe, 
Wlian  that  my  lady,  of  her  cnielte, 
Would  from  her  herte  exilen  al  pita 

The  sixt  statute,  it  was  for  me  to  use^ 
Alone  to  wandere,  void  of  company/ 
And  on  my  ladys  beauty  for  to  muse, 
And  thinken  it  no  force  to  live  or  die; 
And  eft  again  to  thinke  the  remedy, 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anon  attain, 
And  tell  my  woe  unto  my  sovereine. 

The  seventh  statute  was,  To  be  pacient, 

Whether  my  lady  joyful  were  or  wroth  ; 

For  wordes  glad  or  heavy,  diligent, 

Whether  that  she  me  helden  lefe  or  loth: 

And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oth, 

Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obeye, 

In  shewing  her  my  chere,  yea,  twenty  tithe  aday. 

The  eighth  statute  to  my  remembiaunce, 
Was,  To  speakeu  and  praye  my  lady  dere, 
With  hourly  labour  and  great  entendaunce, 
Me  for  to  love  with  al  her  herte  entere, 
And  me  desire  and  make  me  joyful  chere, 
Bight  as  she  is,  surmounting  every  faire, 
Of  beauty  wel*  and  gentil  debonaire.* 


log,  as  here,  appears  to  bt  desirous,  la  tbs  sens*  of  haling  a  stotjw 

tagiDg. 

•  flee  Homeland  Juliet,  Act  L  so,  I:— 

•  Madam,  an  hoar  before  the  worshipped  ran 
'  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
▲  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where    underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore. 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  aide   ■ 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son: 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  ware  of  ant, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood.* 

•  The  well*  or  spring,  or  fountain,  of  beauty. 

•  Many  example*  of  the  fashion  of  joining  two  adject! tos  instead  erf 
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The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  gold, 
This  was  the  sentence,  How  that  I  and  alio 
Should  ever  drede  to  be  too  overbold 
Her  to  displese;  and  truly  so  I  shalle; 
But  ben  content  for  thinge  that  may  falle, 
And  meekly  take  her  chastisement  and  yerde/ 
And  to  offend  her  ever  ben  aferde. 

The  tenth  statute  was  Egally  to  discerne 

Betwene  the  lady  and  thine  abilite, 

And  thinke  thyself  art  never  like  to  yerne, 

By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equite, 

But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pite: 

For  though  thy  self  be  noble  in  thy  strene,' 

A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  thy  quene. 

Thy  lives  lady  and  thy  sovereine, 
That  hath  thine  herte  al  whole  in  governaunce, 
Thou  mayst  no  wise  it  taken  to  disdaine, 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinaunce, 
And  give  her  free  the  rein  of  her  plesaunce; 
For  liberty  is  thing  that  women  looke,* 
And  truly  els  the  matter  is  a  crooke. 

The  eleventh  statute,  Thy  signes  for  to  knowe 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  showe, 
For  drede  of  spics,~for  to  winken  ofte : 
And  secretly  to  bringe  up  a  sigh  alofte, 


an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  from  which  the  euphuhti  of  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  Shakespeare  himself,  extract  so  many  quaint 
conceits, may  be  observed  in  this  poem;  as  here,  gentU  dtbonairt; 
and  afterwards,  ftU*e  untrue,  faithful  true,  goodly  frtsh,  he. 

1  Yerdt  means  simply  a  rod;  al«o  the  cane  with  which  a  pedagogue 
ponishes  his  pupils ;  hence,  generally,  an  instrument  of  chastisement. 

*  Strene  means  strain  or  race,  properly  seed,  from  to  straw,  stra,  or 
etre,  to  sow,  a  metaphor  of: en  u>ed  in  Scripture,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  i5. 
•  The  seed  of  the  woman  j-hall  bruise  the  serpents  head  •  The  seed  of 
David,  meaning  his  descendants. 

»  Liberty  is  a  thing  women  desire  to  have;  and  if  they  hare  it  aot 
things  go  crookedly . 
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But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort; 
For  that  para  venture  spileth  al  thy  sport 

The  twelfth  statute  remember  to  observe : 

For  al  the  pain  thou  hast  for  love  and  wo, 

Al  is  too  lite  her  mercy  to  deserve, 

Thou  musten  think,  wherever  thou  ride  or  go 

And  mortal  woundes  suffer  thou  also, 

Al  for  her  sake,  and  think  it  wel  besette 

Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bette. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  Whilom o  is  to  thinke, 
What  thing  may  best  thy  lady  like  and  plese, 
And  in  thine  hertes  bottom  let  it  sinke : 
Some  thing  devise,  and  take  for  it  thine  ese, 
And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  herte  appese : 
Some  herte,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  device, 
Or  precious  stone ;  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 

The  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  assay* 
Firmly  to  kecpe  the  most  part  of  thy  life : 
Wish  that  thy  lady  in  thine  armes  laye, 
And  nightly  dreme,  thou  hast  thy  nightes  wife 
Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife : 
And  when  thou  seest  it  is  but  fantasy. 
See  that  thou  sing  not  over  merrily, 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  woful  end, 
It  longeth  eke  this  statute  for  to  holde, 
To  deme  thy  lady  evermore  thy  friend, 
And  think  thyself  in  no  wise  a  cuckolde.1 
In  every  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  sholde: 
Construe  the  best,  believe  no  tales  newe, 
For  many  a  lie  is  told,  that  semeth  ful  trewe. 

But  think  that  she,  so  bounteous  and  faire, 

Could  not  be  false :  imagine  this  algate ; 

And  think  that  tongues  wicked  would  her  appoint 


1  See  Fratdtclyn'i  Talt.  rol.  L  p»  50a 

i  by  Google 
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Slandering  her  name  and  worshipful  estate, 
And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate: 
And  though  thou  seest  a  fault  right  at  thine  j% 
Excuse  it  blive,  and  glose1  it  prettily. 

The  fifteenth  statute,  Use  to  swere  and  stare. 

And  counterfeit  a  lesing  hardily, 

To  save  thy  ladys  honour  every  where, 

And  put  thyself  for  her  to  fighte  boldly : 

Say  she  is  good,  virtuous,  and  ghostly, 

Clear  of  intent,  and  herte,  yea,  thought  and  will; 

And  argue  not  for  resone  ne  for  skille 

Against  thy  ladys  pleasure  ne  intent, 
For  love  wil  not  be  countrepleted  indede: 
Say  as  she  saith,  then  shalt  thou  not  be  shent, 
The  crow  is  white ;  yea  truly,  so  I  rede : 
And  aye  what  thing  that  she  wil  the  forbede, 
Eschew  all  that,  and  give  her  sovereintee, 
Her  appetite  follow  in  al  degre. 

The  sixteentn  statute,  keep  it  if  thou  may:— 
Seven  sithe  at  night  thy  lady  for  to  plese, 
And  seven  at  midnight,  seven  at  morrow  day,. 
And  diink  a  caudle  early  for  thine  ease. 
Do  this  and  keep  thine  hede  from  all  disese, 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovers  alle, 
That  ever  came  in  court,  or  ever  shalle. 

Ful  few,  think  I,  this  statute  holde  and  kepe; 
But  truly  this  my  reson  giveth  me  fele, 
That  some  lovers  should  rather  falle  aslepe, . 
Than  take  on  hand  to  plese  so  ofte  and  wele. 
There  lay  none  oth  to  this  statute  adele, 
But  kepe  who  might  as  gave  him  his  corage: 
Now  get  this  garland  lusty  folke  of  age. 


1  Explain  it  away.    Hence  Glossary. 
•  Spiritual,  or  perhaps  rather  the  French  spiritucUs. 
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Now  win  who  may,  ye  lusty  folke  of  youth, 
This  garland  fresh,  of  floures  rede  and  white, 
Purple  and  blue,  and  coloures  ful  uncouth, 
And  I  shal  croune  him  king  of  al  delight! 
In  al  the  court  there  was  not,  to  my  sight, 
A  lover  true,  that  he  ne  was  adrede, 
When  he  expresse  hath  herd  the  statute  rede* 

The  seventeenth  statute,  Whan  age  approacheth  on, 

And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint, 

As  freshly  then  thou  shalt  begin  to  fonoe, 

And  dote  in  love,  and  al  her  image  peint 

In  thy  remembraunce,  til  thou  begin  to  faint, 

As  in  the  first  seson  thine  herte  began : 

And  her  desire,  though  thou  ne  may  ne  can 

Perform  thy  living  actuel,  and  lust; 

Register  this  in  thine  remembraunce : 

Eke  when  thou  mayest  not  kepe  thy  thing  from  rust, 

Tet  speke  and  talk  of  pleasaunt  dalliaunce ; 

For  that  shall  make  thine  herte  rejoice  and  daunce, 

And  whan  thou  mayest  no  more  the  game  assay, 

The  statute  bid  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  wholly  to  commende, 
To  plese  thy  lady,  is,  That  thou  eschewe 
With  sluttishness  thyself  for  to  offende ; 
Be  jollife,  fresh,  and  fete,  with  thinges  newe, 
Courtly  with  maner,  this  is  al  thy  due, 
Oentil  of  port,  and  loving  cleanlinesse ; 
This  is  the  thing  chat  liketh  thy  mistrease.' 

And  not  to  wander  lich  a  dulled  ass, 
Bagged  and  torn,  disguised  in  array, 
"    Ribald  in  speech,  or  out  of  mesure  passe, 
Thy  bound  exceeding;  think  on  this  alwayei 
For  women  ben  of  tender  hertes  aye, 

*  5m  foLl.  p.  i  J4,  sola  a. 
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And  lightly  set  their  plesure  in  a  place; 
Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  Mete  and  drinke  forgete: 
Ech  other  day,  see  that  thou  fast  for  lore,* 
For  in  the  court  they  live  withouten  mete, 
Save  such  as  cometh  from  Venus  al  above; 
They  take  none  heed,  in  pain  of  great  reprove, 
Of  mete  and  drinke,  for  that  is  all  in  vaine, 
Only  they  live  by  sight  of  their  sovereine. 

The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  everichone, 

Enrol  it  in  thine  hertes  privite; 

To  wringe  and  waile,  to  turne,  and  sighe  and  grone\ 

Whan  that  thy  lady  absent  is  from  thee; 

And  eke  renew  the  wordes  alle  that  she 

Between  you  twain  hath  said,  and  al  the  chere 

That  thee  hath  made  thy  lives  lady  dere. 

And  see  thine  herte  in  quiet  ne  in  rest 
Sojourne,  till  time  thou  seen  thy  lady  eft; 
But  wher  she  wone  by  south,  or  east,  or  west* 
With  al  thy  force,  now  see  it  be  not  left: 
Be  diligent,  till  time  thy  life  be  reft, 
In  that  thou  mayest,  thy  lady  for  to  see; 
This  statute  was  of  old  antiquite. 

An  officer  of  high  authority, 

Cleped  Rigour,*  made  us  to  swere  anon: 

He  nas  corrupt  with  partiality, 

»  Thus  8C  Anselm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  la  l  to*, 
l&Yeighing  against  the  artifices  of  women  to  Increase  their  personal 
attractions,  says : — 

•Altera  Jejnnat  misere,  minuitqoe  eraorem* 

Et  proraus  quare  palleat  ipsa  facit. 
Ham  qua;  non  pallet  tibi  rustica  qusque  ridetur. 
Hie  decet,  hie  color  est  verus  amantis,  ait.' 

S.  Ansel*  us,  De  contrmptu  Mttn&L 
•  The  officer  who  swears  the  liege-men  of  the  King  of  Lore  It 
called  Rigour,  to  denote  the  strictness  of  the  obedience  requUed  of  his 
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Favour,  prayer,  ne  gold  that  clerely  shone; 
4  Ye  shalle,'  quoth  he,  *  now  sweren  here  echone^ 
Younge  and  oldc,  to  kepe,  in  that  ye  maye, 
The  statutes  truly,  al  after  this  day.' 

0  God,  thought  I,  hard  is  to  make  this  oth  I 
But  to  my  power  shal  I  them  observe ; 

In  al  this  world  nas  matter  half  so  lothe, 
To  swere  for  al ;  for  though  my  body  sterve, 

1  have  no  might  them  whole  to  observe. 
But  herken  now  the  case  how  it  befelle : 
After  my  oth  was  made,  the  troth  to  telle, 

I  turned  leaves,  looking  on  this  boke, 

Where  other  statutes  were  of  women  shene ; 

And  right  forthwith  Rigour  on  me  gan  loke 

Full  angerly,  and  said  unto  the  queue 

I  traitour  was,  and  charged  me  let  been  :l 

'  There  may  no  man,'  quoth  he,  *  the  statute  know. 

That  longe  to  women,  high  degree  ne  low. 

4  In  secret  wise  they  kepten  ben  full  close, 
They  sound  echoue  to  liberty,  my  frend; 
Pleasaunt  they  be,  and  to  their  own  purpose; 
There  wot  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fiend,* 
Ne  naught  shal  wite,  unto  the  worldes  end. 
The  quene  hath  yeve  me  charge,  in  pain  to  die, 
Never  to  rede  ne  seen  them  with  mine  ye. 

4  For  men  shall  not  so  nere  of  counsel  been, 
With  womanhede,  ne  knowen  of  her  guise, 
_Ne  what  they  think,  ne  of  their  wit  thengine; 
I  me  report  to  Salomon'  the  wise, 
And  mighty  Sampson,4  which  beguiled  thrioe 

*  That  is,  charged  me  to  let  be,  or  leave  off. 

•  Kile  oonnait  Dieu  et  le  diable.  it  still  a  proverbial 
France,  meaning  there  it  nothing  she  does  not  know. 

i  I  refer,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  to  Solomon  the  wise.    The 
to  to  Solomon's  being  inveigled  by  hU  idolatrous  wives  Ikon  the 
thin  of  the  true  God  to  that  of  idols,    i  Kings  xL 
— *  ♦  Judges  xvi. 
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With  Dalida  waa;  he  wot  that,  in  a  throw*, 
There  may  no  man  statute  of  women  knowe. 

•For  it  paraventure  may  right  bo  befaHe, 

That  they  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive, 

And  spinne,  and  wepe,  and  sugar  strewe  on  gall**1 

The  herte  of  man  to  ravish  and  to  reive, 

And  whet  their  tongue  aa  sharp  as  sword  or  gltfflt: 

It  may  betide!  this  is  their  ordinaunoe, 

So  must  they  lowly  doon  their  obseryaunoe, 

•And  keepe  the  statute  yeven  them  of  kind,9 
Of  such  as  love  hath  yeve  them  in  their  life. 
Men  may  not  wete  why  turneth  every  wind, . 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  ben  inqnisitife 
To  knowe  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife; 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved, 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved.* 

•  Now  dreas  you  forth,  the  God  of  Love  you  guide  f 

Quoth  Rigour  than,  '  and  seek  the  temple  bright 

Of  Citherea  goddess,  here  beside ; 

Beseechen  her,  by  influence  and  might 

Of  al  her  vertue,  you  to  teche  aright, 

How  for  to  serve  your  ladies,  and  to  plese, 

Te  that  ben  sped,4  and  set  your  herte  in  ese. 


1  The  allusion  Is  to  the  proverb— 

•  Fallere,  flew,  acre,  dedit  Drat  In  mullere/ 

See  vol.  i.  p.  ji8,  note  a. 
To  straw  sugar  on  gall  means,  of  oonrse,  to  regain  the  hearts  of  those 
they  have  injured  by  blandishment*  and  flattery.   This  is  the  art  which 
Proserpine,  in  'The  MarchauatTt  Tale,  declares  that  she  will  teach  all 
the  daughters  of  Eve. — See  voL  i.  p.  456. 

*  Of  kind  means  by  nature. 

*  Deserved  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of  meruit,  the  theological 
word,  meaning,  had  the  grace  granted  them  to  do  so  and  so.  In  the 
foregoing  passage  the  poet  displays  his  power  of  combining  the 
bitterest  irony  and  the  deepest  pathos.  This  rare  combination  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Shakespeare,  of  which  remarkable  examples  an 

'    * '  i  the  characters  of  Lear  and  HamteL 

*  Yon  that  are  provided  already  with  a  lady. 
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1  And  ye  that  ben  unpurveyed,  praye  her  eke* 

Comfort  yon  soon  with  grace  and  destiny 

That  ye  may  sette  your  herte  there  ye  may  like, 

In  such  a  place,  that  it  to  love  may  be 

Honour  and  worship,  and  felieite 

To  you  for  aye.    Now  goeth  by  one  assent.9 

*  Graunt  mercy  sirf  quoth  we,  and  forth  we  went 

Devoutly,  soft  and  eey  pace,  to  see 
Venus,1  the  goddesse,  image  al  of  golde: 
And  there  we  found  a  thousand  on  their  knee, 
Some  freshe  and  faire,  some  dedly  to  beholde. 
In  sundry  mantles  new,  and  some  were  old*, 
Some  painted  were  with  flames  rede  as  fire, 
Outward  to  show  their  inward  hot  desire; 

With  doleful  chere,  fill  felle  in  their  complaint 
Cried '  Lady  Venus,  rew  upon  our  sore! 
Receive  our  billes,  with  teres  al  bedreint; 
We  may  not  wepe,  there  is  no  more  in  store; 
But  wo  and  pain  us  fretteth  more  and  more: 
Thou  blisful  planet,1  loveres  sterro  so  shena, 
Have  routh  on  us,  that  aighe  and  careful  bene; 

'And  punish,  Lady,  grievously,  we  praye, 
The  mne  untrue,  with  counterfeit  pleasaunee* 
That  made  their  oth,*  be  true  to  live  or  deye, 
With  chere  assured,  and  with  oountenaunce; 
And  falsely  now  they  footen  lovea  daunoe, 
Barren  of  routh,  untrue  of  that  they  said, 
Now  that  their  lust  and  plesure  is  allaydV 


»  TBJtkaaiattaa«^tlMWftriBwhiahartroldgr«adflMlMltlMSi 
Idolatry  wen  connected.  In  the  middle  egei  the  elaedeel  tradition* 
had  not  yet  entirely  died  away;  and  the  popular  aatrology  wm 
nothing  b«t  a  rtmnaat  of  the  old  idolatry,  wfaJoh  Ungfat  that  the  ana, 
jaooa,  tad  iter*  were  the  entward  and  riaWa  eigne,  at  it  were,  of  the 
gode,  and  that  a  pertoa  born  whan  any  partiealar  planet  waa  to  a 
etrtain  poaltlon  In  the  haarana,  was  through  life  under  the  inintnee 
Of  the  god  whom  that  planet  leproiented.    See  vol.  L  p.  iji*  note  3* 

*  Oath  to  be  tree.    The  prepoettkn  to,  si  weU  at  the  relative  | 
.lei" 
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Yet  eft  again,  a  thousand  million, 
Bejoysing,  lore,  leading  their  life  in  Mia : 
They  said: — 'Venus,  redrease1  of  al  division, 
Ooddeaae  eternal,  thy  name  yheried  is! 
By  loves  bond  is  knit  al  thing,  ywi% 
Beast  nnto  beast,  the  earth  to  water  wan,* 
Bird  nnto  bird!  and  woman  nnto  man  2* 

-This  is  the  life  ofjoy  that  we  ben  in, 
Beaembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise; 
Lore  is  eziler  aye  of  vice  and  sin; 
Love  maketh  hertea  lnaty  to  devise; 
Honour  and  grace,  have  they  in  every  wiae. 
That  ben  to  lovea  law  obedient;4 
Love  maketh  folk  benigne  and  diligent; 


*  Bed  ream  la  elegantly  pot  #0r  i 

*  Wan  to  an  epithet  applied  to  water  in  the  ballad  of  Sail; 
la  SooU't  £arxfcr  J/ffutrety,  vol.  Ill.>— 

•  And  they  hae  had  him  to  the  1 

For  a'  men  call  It  Clyde. 
1ms  note  says,  Clyde,  in  Celt!©,  meant  asMta. 

*  Thia  fine  passage  ie  taken  from  Boethliie,wboeeplineeopby  appears 
to  ba  the  key  of  this  allegorical  poem  :— 

*  Hano  remm  eerlem  ligat, 

Telloa  ao  pelsgua  regeue, 

£t  emlo  Imperitane,  amor. 
•       a       •       •       a 

Bio  at  oonjogn  aaoiwa 

Castis  neetit  amoriboa. 

O  felix  honanum  genus 

81  restroe  aalmoa  amor. 

Quo  omlum  realtor,  regal* 

De  ConaoL  FM.  B.f  mat.  a. 
4  Thai  M.  da  Lalain,  in  giving  hia  aon  Jacquet.  then  leaving  home* 
aa  eerre  aa  page  in  the  household  of  Fbilip  of  Burgundy  a  parting 
exhortation  to  avoid  the  eeven  deadly  sins,  admonishee  him  onder 
the  head  of  le  pacha*  d'orgueil  i— •  Uaie  preincrement,  but  toot  riea,  II 
voos  convient  de  fliir  la  pacha*  d'orgueil.  ai  vooa  ronles  renir  a  bien, 
ot  acqoerir  la  grace  de  votre  tree  desire*  dame.  Car  •aches  que  pea 
do  noble*  homines  §ont  parvenus  a  la  haute  vertu  de  prouesse  a*ila  n'oat 
dame  oo  damoiselle  de  qui  Ha  aoient  amenreoees.*— Cftrvaigiiei  de  J. 
da  Ladatn,  par  Measire  George  Chaetellan,  eh.  It.  There  U,  perhaps, 
more  wisdom  in  this  system  of  moral  teaching  than  might  at  first 
eight  be  supposed.    The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  Is  the  source  of  all 
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4  Aye  storing  them  to  drede  vice  and  shame: 
In  their  degre  it  maketh  them  honourable; 
And  swete  it  is  of  love  to  bere  the  name, 
Bo  that  his  love  be  faithful,  true  and  stable: 
Lore  prnneth  him,  to  semen  amiable; 
Lore  hath  no  fault,  there  it  is  exercised, 
But  sole  with  them  that  have  al  love  despised. 

'  Honour  to  thee,  celestial  and  clere 

Goddess  of  love,  and  to  thy  celaitude, 

That  ghrest  us  light  so  for  down  from  thy  spars* 

Piercing  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcrituder 

Comparison  none  of  similitude 

May  to  thy  grace  be  made  in  no  degre, 

That  hast  us  set  with  love  in  unite.  ^ 

'  Orete  cause  have  we  to  praise  thy  name  and  thec% 
For  thurgh  thee  we  live  in  joy  and  blisse. 
Blessed  be  thou,  most  soverein  to  see! 
Thy  holy  court  of  gladness  may  not  misse:* 
A  thousand  sithe  we  may  rejoice  in  this. 
That  we  ben  thine  with  herte,  and  alle  yfere 
-  Enflamed  with  thy  grace,  and  heavenly  fere,' 

Musing  of  tho  that  spaken  in  this  wise, 
I  me  bethought  in  my  reinembraunoe 
Mine  orison  right  goodly  to  devise, 
,  And  pleasantly  with  hertes  obeisaunce, 
Beseech  the  goddesse  voiden  my  grevauncejf 
For  I  loved  eke,  sauf  that  I  wist  not  where; 
Yet  down  I  set  and  said  as  ye  shalle  here. 


tin  aodal  TirtMf :  the  fiunflr  to  the  lint,  and  mo*  Indaantlal  i 
ft*  food  or  lor  evil ;  hat  in  the  family  female 
eastern*  i  and  therefore  it  it  that  the  station  which  woman  hold  *m 
the  aoetal  etale  to  alnott  the  test  and  criterion  of  eivinantion. 

i  Oatoltade  and  pulchritude  are  examples  of  Latin  words 
hare  not  held  their  place  in  oar  language. 

*  That  to,  Thy  holy  court  may  not  fail  .to  enjoy  f 

•  Which  -        -    - 
inads, p.  w  note  a. 
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•Fairest  of  alle  that  ever  were  or  be! 
Liquor  and  light  to  pensile  creature  I 
Mine  whole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free, 
My  goddess  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  ure,1 
I  yeve  and  yield  my  herte  to  the  ful  sure. 
Humbly  beseeching,  lady,  of  thy  grace 
Me  to  bestowe  now  in  some  blessed  place. 

•  And  here  I  vowe  me  faithful,  true,  and  kind, 
Without  offence  of  mutabilite, 

Humbly  to  serve,  while  I  have  wit  and  mind, 
Mine  whole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free ! 
In  thilke  place,*  there  ye  me  sign  to  be: 
And,  sith  this  thing  of  new  is  yeve  me,  aye 
.    To  lore  and  serve,  needly  must  I  obeye. 

'  Be  merciable  with  thy  fire  of  grace, 

And  fix  mine  herte  there*  beauty  is  and  routh, 

For  hote*  I  love,  determine  in  no  place, 

Sauf  only  this,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth. 

Troubled  I  was  with  slumber,  sleep,  and  sleuth 

This  other  night,  and  in  a  visioun 

I  see  a  woman  romen  up  and  dotin, 

•  Of  mene  stature,*  and  seemly  to  beholde, 
Lusty  and  fresh,  demure  of  countenaunoe, 
Yong  and  well  shape,  with  here  shene*  as  golde, 
With  eyen  as  crystal,  farced  with  plesaunce; 
And  she  gan  stirre  mine  herte  a  lite  to  daunoe; 
But  suddenly  she  vani^he  gan  right  there : 
Thus  I  may  save,  I  love  and  wot  not  where. 

>  The  word  ewe,  from  the  Latin  untra,  is  a  term  In  law,  at  when  a 
statute  to  said  to  be  put  in  vre  from  a  certain  day,  meaning  in  fores. 
Eat  Mr.  Thomas,  the  compiler  of  Urry's  Glossary,  suggests  that,  at 
here  applied,  it  to  from  the  French  heur,  hap,  chance,  fortune,  as  in 
bonkrur.   [This  is  not  so ;  O.  French  boneur  =  Latin  at/?urtvst.— W.  W.  8.] 

s  Towards  that  ladjr  to  whom  you  assign  me, 

*  Therein  of  course,  equivalent  to  our  trAtre. 

«  That  to.  I  lore  hotly,  hut  my  lovs  to  not  determined  to  any  par- 
ticular object. 

•  Of  middle  stature,  With  hair  shining  like  gold. 
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For  what  she  is,  ne  her  dwelling  I  not, 

And  yet  I  feel  that  lore  distreineth  me: 

Might  ich1  her  know,  her  would  I  fain,  God  wot. 

Serve  and  obeye  with  al  benignite. 

And  if  that  other  be  my  destine, 

So  that  no  wise  I  shall  hernever  see, 

Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  me. 

4  With  glad  rejoyoe  to  live  in  parfite  hele, 

Devoid  of  wrath,  repent,  or  variaunce; 

And  able  me  to  do  that  may  be  wele 

Unto  my  lady,  with  hertes  high  pieasannoe: 

And,  mighty  Goddess  I  thurgh  thy  purveyaunee 

My  wit,  my  thought,  my  lust  and  love  so  guide, 

That  to  thine  honour  I  may  me  provide 

1  To  set  mine  herte  in  place  there  I  may  like, 

And  gladly  serve  with  all  afieooioun. 

Grete  is  the  pain  which  at  mine  herte  doth  stick, 

Till  I  be  sped  by  thine  eleocioan : 

Help,  lady  Goddess!  that  possessioun 

I  might  of  her  have,  that  ii^al  my  life 

I  clepen  shal  niy  queue  and  hertes  wise. 

9  And  in  the  Court  of  JU>ve  to  dwelle  lor  aye 
My  wille  it  is,  and  done  thee  sacrifioa: 
Daily  with  Diane9  eke  to  fighte  and  ficmye, 
And  holden  werre,  as  might  wil  me  auffioe: 
That  goddesse  chaste  I  keepen  in  no  wise 
To  serve;  a  fig  for  all  her  chastity  1 
Her  law  is  for  religiouaity.'* 

And  thus  gan  finish  prayer,  laud,  and  praise. 
Which  that  I  yeve  to  Venus  on  my  knee, 
And  in  mine  herte  to  ponder  and  to  peise;4 

»  TheoM  torn  **  to  a»ed  before  the letter h    •seaale.p.iaa,  aofa — 
fart  st  aa,  the  old  form  of  the  indefinite  article  (German  <*•)  i»  stiu  aaael 


•  See  roLL  p.  itfi,  three  lett  from  the  liottom  of  tlmpafe. 

*  Her  law  ii  ft*  religioai  persons,  that  ia,  person*  VMng  ander 
iistoas  rala    BeUjrloa  means  properly  mle,  from  religare,  to  Mad. 
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I  yeve  anon  her  image  fresh  berate:1 
Heile  to  that  figure  sweet  I  and  heile  to  the* 
Cupid,'  quoth  I,  and  rose  and  yede  my  w»yf 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  sey 

A  shrine"  surmounting  al  in  stones  rich, 

Of  which  the  force*  was  pleasaunoe  to  mine  eye, 

With  diamond  or  sapphire,  never  lich 

I  have  none  seen,  ne  wrought  so  wonderly, 

80  when  I  met  with  Philobone  in  high, 

I  gan  demaunde, '  Who  is  this  sepulture  f 

• Forsooth,*  quoth  she,  'a  tender  creature 

*  Is  shrined  there,  and  Pite  is  her  name. 

She  saw  an  eagle  wreke  him  on  a  fly, 

And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him,  in  his  game,* 

And  tender  herte  of  that  hath  made  her  die: 

Eke  she  would  wepe,  and  mourne  right  piteously 

To  seen  a  lover  suffere  grete  distresse. 

In  al  the  court  nas  none,  as  I  do  guesse, 

'That  could  a  lover  half  so  wel  availe, 
Ne  of  his  wo  the  torment  or  the  rage 
Aslaken,1  for  he  was  sure,  withouten  faile, 
That  of  his  grief  she  could  the  hete  assuage. 
In  stede  of  Pite,  speedeth  hot  corage 
The  matters  alle  of  court,  now  she  is  dede; 
I  me  report  in  this  to  womanhede.* 

to  be  understood  before  son,  upon  which  depend  the  Infinitive  moods 
10  ponder  end  to  pelae  j  u  thus :  I  begin  to  finish  prayer,  fee.,  end  to 
ponder,  fee. 
1  That  to,  I  neetibed  to  her  image  fresh  beauty,  aa  an  act  of  worinip. 

*  A  shrine  like  that  in  which  r*lice  were  placed. 

'  Force  teems  here  to  mean  abundance,  as  In  old  French.  The 
same  idiom  prevails  in  Latin,  vu  often  meaning  copia. 

4  This  sentence  seems  to  mean  that  Pity  saw  the  eagle  avenge  him 
on  a  fly,  and  pluck  his  (the  fly's)  wing,  and  eke  (also)  him,  that  is  the 
Sy  himscll,  In  his  game,  for  spurt.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  for  eke 
la  ete  (eat). 

*  The  reading  of  Speght  and  Ms  successors  is  Asltn,  evidently  a  con- 
traction or  error  for  tulaA-cn,  to  slack  or  assuage,  which  has  been  here 
substituted. 

*  1  refer,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  to  the  eondeU  of  women. 
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'  Forwaile  and  wepe,and  cry  e,  and  speke,andpmyv 
Women  would  not  hare  pite  on  thy  plaint; 
Ne  by  that  mene  to  em  thine  herte  conveye, 
Bat  thee  receiven  for  their  own  talent  :l 
And  say  that  Pite  eiuseth  thee,  in  consent 
Of  routh,  tc  take  thy  service  and  thy  peine 
In  that  thou  mayst>  to  plese  thy  sovereina 

'But  this  is  counsel,  keep  it  secretly/ 
Quoth  she  '  I  nold  for  all  the  world  about, 
The  Quene  of  Love  it  wist;  and  wite  ye  why! 
For  if  by  me  this  matter  springen  out, 
In  oourt  no  longer  should  X  ou*  of  doubt, 
Dwellen,  bat  shame  in  al  my  life  endiy : 
Now  kepe  it  dose,'  quoth  she,  «  this  hardily. 

WeWiawcl!     Now  shall  ye  sane,*  she  said, 
'The  fairest  lady  under  son  that  is: 
Gome  on -with  me,  demene  you  lieh  a  maid, 
With  shameftat  drede,  for  ye  shall  speake,  ywi% 
With  her  that  is  the  minour  joy  andhlis:* 
But  somewhat  starannge  and  sad  of  her  dement 
She  is,  beware  your  oountenannce  be  seen, 

'  Ner  over  light,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  too  bolde, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  running  with  your  tongue; 
For  she  will  you  obeisen  and  beholds, 
And  you  demaunde  why  ye  were  hence  so  long 
Out  of  this  court,  without  resort  among: 
And  Rosial*  her  name  is  bote  aright, 
Whose  herte  as  yet  is  yeven  to  no  wight 

1  And  ye  also  ben,  as  I  understand, 
.  With  love  but  light  avaunced,  by  your  word} 
Might  ye  by  hap  your  freedom  maken  bond, 


i  Hm  aaaudng;  appear*  to  ba>  Womta  would  not  now  nava  pity  • 
yoa  for  yaar  waUlaf  aad  waepiag,  bat  woald  take  your  etnriee  m  til 
dm,«d  woald  mj  that  la  ooiag  to  yoa  were  oaly  aarrias  Pity,  yea* 
•oraratga*  »  That  to,  the  mkror  of  Joy  awl  Na*. 

*  llile  aaaa^  eymtaUoil.  the  roat  beiag  the  eafeto 
of  all  that  Is  •  eweet  aad  lair/ 
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And  falle  in  grace  with  her,  and  wel  aooorde, 
Well  might  ye  thank  the  God  of  Love  and  Lord; 
For  she  that  ye  saw  in  your  dreme  appere, 
To  love  Buch  one,  what  are  ye  then  the  nerrat1 

*  Yet  wot  ye  whatt  as  my  rememhraunee 
Me  yeveth  now,  ye  feigne  where  that  ye  saye, 
That  ye  with  love  had  never  aoquaintaunoe, 
Save  in  your  dreme  right  late  this  other  daye: 
Why,  yes,  parde!  my  life,  that  durst  I  laye, 
That  ye  were  oaught  upon  an  heath,1  whan  I' 
Saw  you  complaine,  and  sighe  full  pitously. 

*  Within  an  herher,  and  a  garden  fair 
Where  noures  growe,  and  herbes  vertuous, 
Of  which  the  savour  sweet  was  and  the  air, 
There  were  your  self  f ul  hot  and  amorous : 
Twis  ye  ben  too  nice  and  daungerous; 

I  would  ye  now  repente,*  and  love  some  new : — 
1  Nay  by  my  truth,'  I  said, '  I  never  knew 

1  The  goodly  wight,  whose  I.shal  be  for  aye: 
Guide  me  the  Lord  that  love  hath  made  and  me.' 
But  forth  we  wente  into  a  chamber  gay, 
There  was  Rosial,  womanly  to  see, 
Whose  stremes,  sotel-persing  of  her  ye,4 
Mine  herte  gan  thrille  for  beaute  in  the  stound : 

*  Alas,'  quoth  I, '  who  hath- me  yeve  this  wound  f 

And  than  I  drad  to  speak,  till  at  the  last 
I  gret  the  lady  reverently  and  wele; 
Whan  that  my  sigh  was  gone  and  overpast, 

1  The  direct  construction  of  the  sentence  would  be.  For  how  are  yon 
the  nearer  loving  such  an  one  as  her  whom  yoti  saw  in  your  dream. 

2  There  appears  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  some  circumstance  of 
which  we  have  no  record. 

*  That  is,  1  would  t hut  you  wotttd  now  repent 

4  This  is  a  carious  idiom.  Stretne*  governs  two  genitives,  -  tcAose 
and  of  her  eye.  The  ordinary  construction  would  be.  The  subtly 
piercing  streams  of  whose  eye.  Streams  means  streams  of  light 
SoUl-jirtbo  is  also  elegantly  pst  for  tubtiypiercimg. 
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Than  down  on  krees  ful  humbly  gan  I  knel% 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele, 
For  there  I  took  ful  purpose  in  my  minde, 
Unto  her  grace  my  painful  herte  to  hinde* 

For  if  I  shal  al  fully  her  descrive, 
Her  hede  was  round,  by  compos  of  nature, 
Her  here  aa  gold,— she  passed  all  on  live,— 
And  lily  forehede  had  this  creature, 
With  lrreliche  browes,  flaw,  of  colour  pure, 
Betwene  the  which  was  mene  diasereraunoe 
From  erery  brow,  to  shew  a  due  distaunoe. 

Her  nose  directed  straight,  and  even  as  lino, 

With  form  and  shape  thereto  eonTenient, 

In  which  thegoddes  milk-white  path1  doth  shine; 

And  eke  her  eyen  ben  bright  and  orient 

As  is  the  smaragde,"  unto  my  judgement, 

Or  yet  these  sterres  heavenly,  smale  and  bright*  ; 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

Her  mouth  is  short,  and  shut  in  little  space, 

Flaming  samedele,  not  over  red,  I  mene, 

With  pregnant  lippes,  and  thicke  to  kisse,  peroaae, 

(For  lippes  thin,  not  fat,  but  ever  lene, 

They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  ben*; 

For  if  the  basse  ben  fall,  there  is  delight, 

Maximian*  trewely  thus  doth  he  write*) 


1  ThsarilkF  way.orgalamy. 

»  The  leuaeaiti  to  the  oaMcald.  Light  gtmm  eyee  would  < 
sotbebeaatlrali  bat  the  eoloar  which  in  eyec  to  called  Mack,  aeey  be 
obeerred to  hare  a  tinge  of  green*  The*  Is  the  dmna  of  XI  jm  A4wm 
by  Adam  da  la.  Halle,  a  post  of  tha  thirteenth  cento?,  aJiaaaj 


•  fll  ndr  wil  aM.BBBlafaat  vato  (YertaV 

i  d*  Fterabrat  !— 
'Let  e*  eawe  at  ilana  plaa  d*aa  faaaoa  snrf/ 
Pasta  also  apaaka  In  onmiaandarinn  of  oeeki  ccraK 
*  OoreeUee  Kaxlalanaa  Gellaa  waa  as  Etraeoan  by  birth*  asal 
1  m  the  taiga  of  the  Emperor  Isaatarisi     Jo.  Alb.  J 
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But  to  my  purpose:— I  say,  white  as  snow 
Ben  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stand 
Of  one  stature;  and  eke  her  breath,  I  trow, 
Surmounteth  aile  odours  that  ever  I  found 
In  swetenea ;  and  her  body,  face,  and  hand 
Ben  sharply  slender,  so  that  from  the  hade 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhede.1 

I  hold  mv  peace  of  other  thinges  hidde:— 
Hereshal  my  soul,  and  not  my  tongue,  bewrays  :— 
But  how  she  was  arrayed,  if  ye  me  bidde, 
That  shal  I  wel  disco vere  you  and  saye: 
A  bend  of  gold  and  silk,  fill  fresh  and  gaye, 
With  here  in  tresse,*  ybroudered  fol  wele, 
Bight  smoothly  kempt,*  and  shining  every  dele. 

About  her  neck  a  floure  of  fresh  devise 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  sens; 
And  she  in  gown  was,  light  and  summer-wise, 
Shapen  ful  wel,  the  colour  was  of  grene, 
With  aureat  seint*  about  her  sides  dene, 
With  divers  stones,  precious  and  rich : — 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  I  never  her  lich. 


la  BfbUoOL  Lot,    The  dictum  about  the  lips  is  to  be  found  In  the  fir* 
of  the  six  elegies  of  his  which  remain.    It  is— 

'Flamraeadilexi,  modicumque  tumentia  labra, 
Qua?  mijii  gustanti  basis  plena  darent.' 
>  The  word  aede,  found  only  In  composition,  and  meaning  ffce  eois- 
4Ukm  of,  la  equivalent  to  our  Itood.  Thus  liktiikede  becomes  like- 
lihood; fitUehede,  falsehood*  womanJiede,  womanhood.  It  seems 
sometimes  to  convey  some  idea  of  perfection,  as  here,  "AH  from 
her  head  to  ber  foot  was  such  as  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  woman's 
nature.' 

*  The  printed  copies  reed  WUh  her  intrtm,  which  Is  evidently  cor* 
rupt.  Thomss  supposes  it  to  be  intended  for  With  hen  1m  treses,  L  e., 
with  hair  plaited  in  tresses,  which,  being  clearly  sustained  by  the  eon- 
text,  is  here  adopted. 

*  The  printed  copies  read  lept,  obviously  an  error  for  kempt. 

«  The  printed  copies  read  sent,  which  means  of  course  ctinturt  or 
girdle ;  but,  as  the  word  is  ambiguous,  the  spelling  used  where  the 
word  occurs  in  The  Canterbury  Tula  (see  vol.  L  p.  «oa)  has  been 
adopted  in  the  text.  ' 
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For  if  that  Jove  had  but  this  lady  sein 
Tho  Caiixto1  ne  yet  Alcmenia,' 
They  never  hadden  in  his  armes  lein; 
Ne  he  had  loved  the  faire  Eoropa;* 
Yea,  ne  yet  Dan6*  ne  Antiopal* 
For  al  their  beaute  stood  in  Rosial; 
She  seemed  lich  a  thing  celestial 

In  bounty  favour,  port,  and  semeliness 
Pleaaaunt  of  figure,  mirrour  of  delight, 
Gracious  to  seen,  and  root  of  al  gentilnes, 
With  angel  visage,  lusty  red  and  white : 
There  was  not  lack,  sauf  danger  had  a  lite  . 
This  goodly  fresh*  in  rule  and  governaunoe; 
And  somdele  stanunge  she  was  for  her  pleasuonoa 

And  truly  soon  I  took  my  leve  and  went, 
Whan  she  had  me  enquired  what  I  was; 
For  more  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent 
Of  Loves  dart,  while  I  beheld  her  face; 
And  eft  again  I  cam  to  seken  grace, 
And  up  T  put  my  bille,  with  sentence  olere 
Thai  folweth  after;  rede  and  ye  shalls  here. 


*  CaOenxoncof  the  nymphs  attendant  on  Dinna,  wet  Intend  by 
Jupiter.  Juno,  la  jealousy,  changed  her  into  a  best ;  but  Janitor 
raised  aw  to  heaven*  where  she  Is  known  as  too  constellation  Una 
Majors-Ovid,  Uetamorpk.  U. 

9  Alomsna,  tho  wife  of  Amphitryon,  but  beloved  by  Jnpiter,  who 
sssnmcd  her  husbaad's  shape  in  order  to  enjoy  her  company.  The 
ladioronf  imbroglio  whieh  ensnes  when  the  real  Amphitryon  retarns 
and  And*  his  place  occupied  by  a  second  sell;  forms  the  plot  of  one  of 
the  wittiest  of  the  playe  of  Ftautas.  Za  11011010%  version  of  tins 
play  ocean  the  well-known  speech,  •  Le  wdritdbU  Amphitryon  est  otlni 
ones  qni  ron  dine.' 

»  WnomJnaitwvtntheawmofnbnll,caiTlBdofftoGMn. 

«  Deiiae,  to  whom  Japiter  introduced  Unisex 
ofgold.— Ov*d,J/*.ir. 

*  Anttope  was  beloved  by  Jnpiter.  who  sssmned  tho  term  of  a  sntyt 
I  to  her.— OvMt  Jfct.  vL 

•  Sot  next  page,  note  i. 
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O  ye  fresh/  of  beaute  the  root, 
That  nature  hath  formed  so  wel  and  made 
Prineesse  and  Quene !  and  ye  that  may  do  boot 
Of  a!  my  languor  with  your  wordes  glad ! 
Te  woundede  me,  ye  made  me  wo  bested; 
Of  grace  redress  my  mortal  grief^  as  ye 
Of  al  my  harm  the  very  causer  be. 

*  Now  am  I  caught,  and  unware  suddenly,     . 
With  persaunt  etremes  of  your  eye  so  clere, 
Subject  to  been,  and  serven  you  mekely, 
And  al  your  man,*  ywis,  my  lady  dere, 
Abiding  grace,  of  which  I  you  requere, 
Thai  merciles  ye  cause  me  not  to  sterve; 
But  guerdon  me,  lich  as  I  may  deserve. 

'  Fox,  by  my  troth,  alle  the  dayes  of  my  breth 
I  am  and  wil  be  your*  in  wille  and  herte, 
Pacient  and  meke,  for  you  to  sunere  death 
If  it  require;  now  rew  upon  my  smerte; 
And  this  I  swere,  T  never  shal  out  sterte 
From  Loves  Court  for  none  adversite, 
So  ye  would  rew  on  my  distres  and  ma 

'  My  destine,  my  fate,  and  hour,  I  bliss,4 

That  have  me  set  to  ben  obediente 

Only  to  you,  the  floure  of  alle  ywis: 

I  trust  to  Venus  never  to  repeute; 

For  ever  ready,  glad  and  diligent, 

Ye  shalle  me  finde  in  service  to  your  grace, 

Til  death  my  life  out  of  my  body  race.* 

*  Humble  unto  your  excellence  so  digne, 
Enforcing  aye  my  wittes  and  my  delight 

To  serve  and  plese  with  glad  herte  and  benigne, 


*  Fresh,  an  adjectire,  Is  here  -taken  as  a  substantire,  a  form  rerj 
generally  used  by  the  enphuists  of  the  time  of  Elixabeth. 
-  Your  vassal  *  Your  is  here  used  for  yours. 

«  1  bless.  .  *  Eaee  is  from  arracker,  to  tear. 
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And  ben  us  Troylus,1  Troyes  knight* 
Or  Antony  for  Cleoi>atra  bright, 
And  never  you  me  thinkes  to  renaye: 
This  shal  I  keep  unto  mine  ending  daye* 

4  Imprint  my  speech  in  your  memorial 
Sadly/  my  princesse,  salve  of  al  my  sore ! 
And  think  that,  for  I  would  beoommen  thral, 
And  ben  your  own,  as  I  have  aayd  before, 
Ye  muste  of  pity  eherishe  more  and  more 
Your  man,  and  tendere  after  his  desert* 
And  give  him  eorage  for  to  ben  expert 

4  For  where  that  one  hath  set  his  herte  on  fire, 
And  findeth  neither  refute  ne  pleasaunoe, 
Ne  word  of  comfort,  death  wil  quite  his  hire. 
1    Alas!  that  there  is  none  allegeaunos* 
Of  all  their  wo !  alas,  the  great  grievaunee 
To  love  unloved  I    But  ye,  my  Lady  dere, 
In  other  wise  may  goveme  this  matere/ 

•Truly  gramercy,  frond;  of  your  good  wille, 
And  of  your  proffer  in  your  humble  wise! 
But  for  your  service,  take  and  kepe  it  stille. 
And  where  ye  say,  I  ought  you  wel  cherise, 
And  of  your  grief  the  remedy  devise, 
I  know  not  why:  I  nam  acquainted  waffle 
With  you,  ne  wot  not  sothely  where  ye  dwelle.* 

'  In  art  of  love  I  write,  and  songes  make, 
That  may  be  suuge  in  honour  of  the  King 
And  Queue  of  Love ;  and  than  I  undertake, 
He  that  is  sad  shal  than  f  ul  merry  singe. 
And  daungerous*  not  ben  in  every  thing 


t  TrotlQS,atonof  Priam,  who—  lay  of  Crwrids  faw  till  ■nT#irt 
of  eat  of  Cheater*  hmqm$  poena. 

«  Serioaslr. 

.  •  AUegkmet  here  meeae  aOay,  I  a,  tmat&ng  to  allay. 
e  pie^^t  tQ  entreat,  Inexorable, 
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Beseche  I  yon,  bat  seen  my  wil  and  rede/ 
And  let  your  answer  put  me  oat  of  drede.' 

'  What  is  your  name?  rehearse  it  here  I  praye, 
Of  whence  and  where,  of  what  condioion 
That  ye  ben  of?    Let  see,  come  off  and  sayei 
Fain  would  I  knowe  your  disposition:— 
Ye  have  put  on  your  old  intention; 
But  what  ye  mene  to  serve  me  I  ne  wot, 
Sanf  that  ye  say  ye  love  me  wonder  hote.* 

4  My  name?   alas,  my  herte,  why  makes  thou 
Philogenet  I  called  am  fer  and  nere,       [straunge? 
Of  Cambridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  chaunge 
Fro  you  that  with  your  heavenly  stremes  olere 
Ravish  mine  herte  and  ghost  and  al  infere : 
Since  at  the  first  I  write  my  bille  for  grace, 
Me  think  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face. 

'  And  what  I  mene,  by  gods  that  al  hath  wrought* 

My  bil  now  maketh  final  mention, 

That  ye  ben  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  all  mine  herte  without  offenoion, 

That  I  best  love,  and  sithc  I  begun 

To  draw  to  court.     Lo  then  I  what  might  I  say  f 

I  yield  me  here  unto  your  nobley. 

'And  if  that  I  offend,  or  wilfully 
By  pomp  of  herte  your  precept  disobeye, 
Or  done  against  your  will  unskilfully, 
Or  grieven  you  for  ernest  or  for  pleye, 
Correct  ye  me  right  sharpely  than  I  preye, 
As  it  is  seen  unto  your  womanhede,1 
And  rew  on  me,  or  else  I  nam  but  dedV 


i  That  is,  I  beseech  yen  only  to  see  and  read  my  will,  that  la,  what 
I  wish. 

*  Ai  It  seems  good  to  your  womanhood.  He  tmys,  «toyoex  woman* 
hade*  rather  than  •  to  you,'  meaning '  to  your  womanly  pity.' 
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4  Nay,  God  forbid  to  feffe1  you  bo  with  grace, 
And  for  a  word  of  sugared  eloquence, 
To  have  compassion  in  so  little  space  t 
Than  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hence ! 
Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolence.    - 
Eye!  what  is  this)  may  we  not  suffer  sight! 
How  may  ye  loke  upon  the  candle  light, 

'  That  clerer  is  and  hotter  than  my  ye! 

And  yet  ye  said  the  hemes  perse  and  frcte :—  V 

How  shal  ye  than  the  candle  light  endrye! 

For  wel  wot  ye,  that  hath  the  sharper  hete. 

And  there  ye  bid  me  you  correct  and  bete, 

If  ye  offend, — nay,  that  may  not  be  done : 

There  come  but  few  that  speeden  here  so  soon, 

4  Withdrawe  your  ye,  withdrawn  from  presence  eck: 

Hurt  not  yourself  through  felly,  with  a  loke; 

I  would  be  3orry  so  to  make  you  sickei 

A  woman  should  beware  eek  whom  she  toke: 

Te  both  a  clerk:— go  serchen  wel  my  boke, 

If  any  women  ben  so  light  to  winne: 

Nay,  bide  a  while,  thou^  ye  were  all*  my  kino**    . 

1  So  soon  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte,  in  truth 
The  guise  of  court  wil  seen  your  stedfastness, 
And  as  you  done,  to  have  upon  you  routh. 
Your  own  desert,  and  lowly  genttfnes, 
That  will  rewarde  you  joy  for  heavines; 
And  tho  ye  waxen  pale,  and  grene  and  dedo 
Ye  muste  it  use  a  while,  withouten  drede, 

'  And  it  aooepte  and  grutchen  in  no  wise/ 
But  where  as  ye  me  hertily  desire 
To  lene  to  lore,  me  think  ye  be  not  wise, 
Cease  of  your  language  I  oease  I  you  require  I 
For  he  that  hath  this  twenty  yere  been  here 


•  7b  Aft  aoaai  to  •nfeoff,  to  pat  you  in  poraenlon  in  fln w 

•  That  is,  Too  moat  wait,  thoogfa  you  wore  ray  blood  ■platton, 

»  8m  tUtoftt  HL,  onto,  p.  294. 
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Hay  not  obteyne;  then  marvaill  I  that  ye 
Be  dow  ao  bold,  of  love  to  trete  with  ma' 

*  Ahl  mercy,  herte,  my  lady  and  my  lore, 
.  My  rightwiae  prinoesse  and  my  lives  guide! 
Now  may  I  pleyne  to  Venus  alle  above, 
That  ruthlesae  ye  me  gave  this  wound  so  wile! 
What  have  I  done!  why  may  it  not  betide, 
That  for  my  truth  I  may  reoeived  bet 
Alas  I  than  your  daunger  and  your  cruelte! 

'In  woful  hour  I  got  was,  welawayl 

In  woful  hour  yfostred  and  yfed, 

In  woful  hour  yborn,  that  I  ne  may 

My  supplicacion  sweetly  have  ysped! 

The  frosty  grave  and  oold  must  be  my  bedde, 

Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  shewe, 

Deth  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  doth  hewe, 

'  So  great  disese  and  in  so  little  while, 
So  little  joy  that  felt  I  never  yet; 
And  at  my  wo  Fortune  ginneth  to  smile, 
That  never  erst  I  felt  so  hard  a  fit: 
Gonfounden  ben  my  spirits  and  my  wit* 
Till  that  my  lady  take  me  to  her  cure, 
Which  I  love  best  of  erthly  creature. 

'But  that  I  like,  that  may  I  not  come  by; 
—    Of  that  I  pleyne,  that  have  I  abondaunce; 

Sorrow  and  thought,  they  sitte  me  wonder  nigh; 
Me  is  withhold  that  might  be  my  pleasaunoe : 
Yet  turn  again,  my  worldly  suffisaunce  1 
O  lady  bright  1  and  save  your  faithful  trewe,1 
And  or  I  die  yet  ones  upon  me  rewe.' 

With  that  I  fel  in  swound*  and  dede  as  stone,.1' 
With  colour  slain  and  wan  as  asshe  pale; 
And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon, 

1  See  ante,  p.  jij,  note  i. 
-  The  printed  eopftea  read  *mnd,  which  ie  evidently  a  mistake  fcr 
•wound  or  •  woon. 
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'Arise,' quoth  she, 'what?  have  ye  drunken  dwalef 
Why  slepen  ye?  it  is  no  nightertale.' 

•  Now  mercy  sweet/  quoth  I,  ywis  afraied : 
4  What  thing,*  queth  sue,  'hath  made  you  aodiamayedt 

•  Now  wot  I  wel  that  ye  a  lover  be, 
Tour  hew  is  witnes  in  this  thinge,'  she  said : 

•  If  ye  were  secret,  ye  might  knowe/  quoth  she, 
'Curteis  and  kind,  al  this  should  be  allayed: 
And  now,  mine  hertel  al  that  I  have  miasaid, 

I  shal  amende  and  sette  your  herte  in  ese.* 
'That  word  it  is,'  quoth  I,  'thai  doth  me  pleae/ 

•  But  this  I  charge,  that  ye  the  statutes1  kepe, 
And  breke  them  not  for  sloth  nor  ignoraunce.* 
With  that  she  gan  to  smile  and  laughen  dope,. 

•  Ywis,*  quoth  %  1 1  wil  do  your  pleasannoe,  j 
The  sixteenth  statute  doth  me  grete  grievaunoe*  ) 
Bat  ye  must  that  relese  or  modify.* 

I I  graunty*  quoth  she, '  and  so  I  wil  trewely.* 

And  softly  than  her  colour  gan  appere,  | 

As  roso  so  red,  throughout  her  visage  alio, 

Wherefore  me  thinke  it  is  according  here. 

That  she  of  right  be  cleped  Rosialle. 

Thus  have  I  won,  with  wordes  grete  and  smalle, 

Some  goodly  word  of  her  that  I  love  bests, 

And  trust  she  shal  yet  sette  mine  herte  in  rest** 


'  Goth  on,*  she  said  to  Philobone, .« and  take 
This  man  with  you,  and  lede  him  all  aboute 
Within  the  court,  and  shew  him,  for  my  sake, 
What  loveres  dwelle  withinne,  and  alle  the  route 
Of  officers  him  she  we,  for  he  is,  out  of  doubte, 
A  straunger  yet:' — '  Come  on,*  quoth  Philobone, 
*  Philogenet,  with  me  now  must  ye  gam* 

illMpriatedcofte  rasd  *mf,  praM*>  a  ariitsk* .  «r 
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And  stalking  softe  with  eey  pace!  I  saw, 
About  the  long  standen  al  enviroun, 
Attendaunce,  Diligence,  and  their  felaw 
Furtherer,  Esperaunce,1  and. many  one; 
Dread-to-offend  there  stood,  and  not  alone; 
For  there  was  eek  the  cruel  adversair, 
The  leveres  foe,  that  eleped  is  Despair; 

Which  unto  me  spak  angrily  and  felle, 

And  said,  my  lady  me  deceive  shalle : 

'  Trowest  thou/  quoth  she, '  that  alleshe  did  telle, 

Is  true?     Nay,  nay,  but  under  bony  galle. 

Thy  birth  and  hera  they  be  nothing  egale: 

Oast  off  thine  herte,1  for  all  her  werdes  white,  . 

For  in  good  faith  she  loveth  the  but  a  lite. 

'  And  eek  remember,  thine  abilite 
May  not  compare  -with  her,  this  veil  thou  wote.' 
Yea,  then  cam  Hope  and  said, '  My  frend  let  bet 
Believe  him  not :  Despair  he  ginneth  dote.' 
'  Alas,'  quoth  I,  '  here  is  both  cold  and  hot : 
The  tone  me  biddeth  love,  the  tether  nay, 
Thus  wot  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  saye. 

1  But  wel  wot  I,  my  lady  graunted  me, 

Truly  to  be  my  woundes  remedy e; 

Her  gentilnes  may  not  infected  be 

With  doublenes,  thus  trust  I  til  I  die.!         .  .    . 

60  oast  I  to  voids  Despaires  companye,1 

And  taken  Hope  to  counsel  and  to  frend. 

'  Yea,  keep  that  wel,'  quoth  Philobone, '  in  mind.* 

And  there  beside,  within  a  bay  window, 

Stood  one  in  grene,  ful  large  of  brede  and  length, 

His  beard  as  black  as  feathers  of  the  crow ; 

1  Etpcrance,  or  hope. 

*  Herte  here  meant  confidence  or  courage.    Despair  says, '  Cast  oft 
lay  aside  your  confidence.' 

*  That  it,  I  eatt  about,  or  contrived,  how  I  night  avoid  Deipeir* 
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His  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and  strength; 
And  with  Delight  to  argue  there  he  thenkth, 
For  this  was  alle  his  opinion, 
That  lore  was  sinne :  and  so  he  hath  begun 

To  resone  fast,  and  ledge  auctorite  :* 

'Nay/  quoth  Delight,  *  love  is  a  virtue  clere, 

And  from  the  soul  his  progres  holdeth  he : 

Blind  apetite  of  lust  doth  often  stere, 

And  that  is  sinne:  for  reson  laeketh  there, 

For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighboures  wifeto  winne : 

Yet  think  it  wel  that  love  niay  not  be  sinne; 

*  For  God,  and  saint,  they  love  right  verily, 
Void  of  al  sinne  and  vice:  this  knowe  I  wele> 
Afieocion  of  flesh  is  sinne  trewely ; 

But  very  love  is  virtue,  as  I  fele, 

For  love  may  thy  frail  desire  akele;* 

For  very  love  is  love  withouten  sinne.'       [a  pinne.* 

*  Now  stint/  quoth  Lust,  'thou  speketh  not  worth 

And  there  I  left  them  in  their  arguing^ 

Homing  further  in  the  oastel  wide, 

And  in  a  corner  Liar  stood  talking 

Of  leainges  mate,  with  Flattery  there  beside; 

He  said  that  women  ware*  attire  of  pride, 

And  men  were  founde  of  nature  variaunt* 

And  ooulde  be  false  and  shewen  beau  semblaunt 

Then  Flattery  bespak  and  said,  ywis: 
'See,  so  she  goeth  on  pattenes  fiure  and  fete, 
It  doth  right  wel :  what  prety  man  is  this 
That  rometh  heret  now  truly  drink  ne  mete 
Nede  I  not  have,  mine  herte  for  joye  doth  bete 

1  Altodft  prooA,  quote  oxampta. 
*  Tlito  mM«  ThulkMUkm  of  lov*  It  mAdent  to  ooror 
osTmooi  of  mora  vofbal  indoUoooy,  aod  nay  bo  ate 
too  orJdoaooi  In  Urom  of  the  polity  of  aontinoBt  olalnod  by 
'  willon  Sv  T%b  Court  o/*Jow. 

»  Too priated  odJIiono read am, which  U liable  to  btmiaaad 
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Him  to  behold*,  00  is  lie  goodly  fresh:  * 

It  seemeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and.  neshe. 

This  is  the  oourt  of  lusty  folk  and  gladde, 
And  wel  becometh  their  habit  and  array e: 

0  why  be  some  so  sorry  and  so  sadde, 
Complaining  thus  in  blacke  and  white  and  grays! 
Freres  they  ben,  and  monkes,  in  good  (aye: 
Alas,  for  routh !  great  dole  it  is  to  seen, 

To  see  them  thus  bewaile  and  sorry  been. 

See  how  they  cry  and  wring  their  handes  white, 
For  they  so  soon  went  to  religion!1 
And  eke  the  nonnes  with  veile  and  wimple  plight, 
Their  thought  is,  they  ben  in  confusion : 

1  Alas,'  they  sain, '  we  feigne  perfection,1 
In  clothes  wide,  and  lack  our  liberte ; 
But  al  the  sin  mot  on  our  frendes  be. 

1  For,  Venus  wot,  we  woulde  as  faine  as  ye, 

That  ben  attired  here  and  wel  besene, 

Desiren  man  and  love  in  our  degre, 

Firm  and  faithful  right  as  would  the  quene : 

Our  frendes  wick,  in  tender  youth  and  grene, 

Against  our  wille  made  us  religious ; 

That  is  the  cause  we  mourne  and  wailen  thus.* 


*  Because  they  to  early  bound  themselves  by  religious  vows. 

*  When  the  young  man  in  the  Go* pel  asked  our  Ix»rd  what  he 
should  do  besides  keeping  the  letter  of  the  commandments  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  our  Lord  replied, '  If  thou  tcilt  be  jxrftct,  go  sell  all  that 
thoa  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  ami  take  up  thy  cro.«*  and  follow  me.' 
This,  and  some  other  passages  of  the  same  sort,  called,  technically, 
•  Counsels  of  perfection/  gave  ri*e  to  a  distinction  between  that 
obedience  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation,  and  a  more  perfect  mode 
of  lift  to  which  a  very  higli  reward  was  supposed  to  be  annexed  ;  and 
those  who  professed  the  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  virginity, 
obedience,  fcc.,  were  said  to  follow  *  perfect  ion.'  J  he  nuns  are  here 
represented  as  having  taken  upon  them  the*e  vows  of  perfection  at 
the  instigation  of  their  friends,  before  they  were  of  an  age  to  know 
whether  they  had  the  grace  to  keep  them  or  not;  and  as  being  there- 
fore obliged  to  feign  a  virtue  whisk  they  did  not  possess. 

TOU  IT,  T 
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Than  said©  the  monks  and  freres  in  the  tide, 
4  Wei  may  we  cunie  our  abbe yes  and  our  plaoe, 
Oar  statutes  sharpe  to  singe  in  copes  wide,1 
Chastely  to  keep©  us  out  of  loves  grace, 
And  nevere  to  tele  comfort  ne  solace; 
Yet  suffere  we  the  bete  of  loves  fire, 
And  after  some  other  happely  we  desire. 

'  O  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,'  they  said,  '  bereft  us  liberte, 
Sith  nature  yave  us  instrument  in  store* 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be! 
Why  mote  we  suffere  such  adveraite,- 
Diane  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  I 
Ful  often  sithe  these  materea  doth  us  muse,* 

4  We  serve  and  honour©,  sore  against  our  wille, 
Of  chastity  the  goddes  and  the  qtfene ; 
Us  leefer  were  with  Venus  biden  stille, 
And  have  reward  for  love,  and  subject  been 
Unto  these  women  oourtely,  freshe,  and  sheas* 
Fortune,  we  curse  thy  wheel  of  variaunoe! 
There  we  were  welle  thou  rievest  our  plesaunce.* 

Thus  leave  I  them,  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care, 

In  raging  wo  crying  ful  pitously; 

And  as  I  yede,  ful  naked  and  ful  bare 

Some  I  behold,  looking  dispitously 

On  poverty,  tint  tledely  cast  their  eye; 

And  '  Welaway !'  they  cried,  and  were  not  faine, 

For  they  ne  might©  their  glad  desire  attain©. 

For  laoke  of  richesse  worldely  and  of  gode, 
They  banne  and  curse,  and  wepe,  and  sain,  *  Alas, 
That  poverte  hath  us  hent  that  whilom  stode 

1  The  eoi<o  wii  the  cloak  used  in  ringing  the  drrlne  offlee  la  the 
choir.  It  wsj  worn  by  canons  in  the  modern  Anglican  Church,  tm 
Warbarton,  then  a  canon  of  Deraasa,  threw  off  his  In  dkgnst,  because 
it  disarranged  his  rau-tottosaed  wis.  Oar  bishops  now  wear  pernio 
eepee  at  atronatloas. 

*  F**'1  ofttisaes  these  saattars  seances  awaa. 
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At  herte*  ese,  and  free  and  in  gode  ceaet 
But  now  we  dare  not  shewe  our  self  in  place, 
Ne  ua  embolde  to  dwell  in  company, 
There  aa  our  herfce  wold  love  right  faithfully.' 

And  yet  againward  shriked  every  nonne, 

The  pang  of  love  so  straineth  them  to  crye: 

*  Now  wo  the  time,'  quoth  they, 4  that  we  be  boun ! 

This  hateful  order  niae x  will  done  us  die ! 

We  aighe  and  sobbe,  and  bleden  inwardly, 

Fretting  our  self  with  thought  and  hard  complaint, 

That  nigh  for  love  we  waxen  wode  and  faint.' 

And  aa  I  stode  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  was  ware  of  a  sort  ful  languishing, 
Savage  and  wild  of  looking  and  of  chere, 
Their  mantles  and  their  clothes  aye  tering; 
And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining, 
For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  and  hand, 
With  visage  wry,  and  blind,  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape,  and  beaute  to  preferre 
Them  self  in  love :  and  said  that  God  and  Kind 
Hath  forged  them  to  worsliippen  the  sterre, 
Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind 
His  other  werkes  clene  and  out  of  mind: 
'  For  other  have  their  ful  shape  and  beaute, 
And  we,'  quoth  they, ( ben  in  deformite.' 

And  nigh  to  them  there  was  a  company, 
That  have  the  susters  werried  and  missaide, 
I  mene  the  three  of  fatal  destiny," 
That  be  our  werkers:  suddenly  abraide, 
Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  afraide, 
'  We  curse,'  quoth  they,  '  that  ever  hath  nature, 
Yformed  us  this  woful  life  to  endure.' 


1  Kice  seems  hm  to  mean  precise. 
*  The  Pare*,  or  Fates,  Clot  ho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  who,  in  ths 
heathen  mythology,  represented  the  idea  of  absolute  decrees,  to  which 
even  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  subject. 

Y  2 
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And  there  eek  was  Contrite,1  and  gun  repents, 
Confessing  whole  the  wound  that  Cithere* 
Hath  with  the  dart  of  hot  desire  him  sente, 
And  how  that  he  to  love  most  subject  be; 
Than  held  he  alle  his  scornes  vanite, 
And  said  that  loveres  helde  a  blisful  life, 
Yoonge  men  and  olde,  and  widow,  maid  and  wife, 

'Bereve  me,  Goddes,'  quoth  he,  'of  thy  mighty 
My  scornes  alle  and  scoffes,  that  I  have 
No  power  for  to  moeken  any  wight,1 
That  in  thy  service  dwelle :  for  I  did  rave: 
This  know  I  wel  right  now,  so  God  me  save, 
And  I  shal  be  the  chief  post9  of  thy  faith, 
And  love  upholde,  the  reverse  who  so  saith.* 

Dissemble  stood  not  far  from  him  in  troth, 
With  party  mantle,4  party  hood  and  hose; 
And  said  he  hadde  upon  his  lady  routh, 
And  thus  he  wound  him  in,  and  gan  to  glose 
Of  his  intent  ful  double,  I  suppose: 
In  al  the  world  he  said  he  loved  her  wele; 
But  ay  me  thought  he  loved  her  nere  a  dele. 

Eek  Shamefastnes  was  there,  as  I  took  hede, 
That  blushed  red,  and  durst  not  ben  aknow 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede; 
She  stood  and  hing  her  visage  down  alow; 
But  suoh  a  sight  it  was  to  sene,  I  trow, 
As  of  these  roses  ruddy  on  their  stalke: 
There  could  no  wight  her  spy  to  speke  or  talke 


t  ConS-tela  OiapenonlsxatlonoftjMohanoterdrswaby 
Si  Dwutlrl 

>  Hint  It,  That  I  may  bar*  so  power  to  mode  say  os 
ayi  tab  In  penitence  of  heart. 

»  Port  hero  meant  pillar,  ia  allusion  to  Got.  tt.  9,  whom  BL 
teftt  rttar  and  James  and  John  •  pillars  of  too  Cornell.' 

♦  Tb»  naHr-eolooradmantkN  denote  their  danUelkf. 
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In  love*  art,  so  gsn  she  to  aboahe, 
Ne  durst  not  uttere  al  Her  privite : 
Many  a  stripe  and  many  a  grievous  lashe 
She  gave  to  them  that  wolden  loveres  be, 
And  hindered  sore  the  simple  commonalty, 
That  in  no  wise  durst  grace  and  mercy  crave, 
for  were  not  she,1  they  need  butaake  and  have; 

Where  if  they  now  approchen  for  to  speke, 
Then  Shamefastnee  returneth  them  again: 
They  thinke,  if  we  our  secret  counsel  breke, 
Onr  ladies  wille  liave  scorn  on  us  certain,  . 
And  paraventure  thinken  great  disdain: 
Thus  Shamefastnes  may  bringen  in  despefre, 
Whan  she  is  dede  the  tother  will  be  heire. 

Gome  forth  Avaunter!'  now  I  ring  thy  belle  I 
I  spied  him  soon;  to  God  I  make  avowe, 
He  looked  black  as  fiendes  doth  in  Helle:— 
*  The  first/  quoth  he, '  that  ever  I  did  wowe, 
Within  a  word  she  came,  I  wot  not  howe, 
80  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free, 
And  so  hath  ben  a  thousand  mo  than  she.' 

4  In  England,  Britain,"  Spain,  and  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  France,  and  up  in  high  Hollande, 
In  Burgoyne,  Naples,  and  Italy, 
Navarre,4  and  Greece,  and  up  in  heathen  lande,  ' 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  wold  withstande, 
To  ben  at  my  commandment  when  I  wold: 
I  lacked  neither  silver  coin  ne  gold. 


1  That  is.  Were  it  not  for  her. 
*  The  printed  copies  rend  a  vaunttrt  evidently  a  mistake  Air 
mtrmtnttr,  a  boaster.  Gower  uwi  avauntance  and  avauntarpc  ibr  boasting 
or  bragging.  There  is  something  very  spirited  in  Phllobone  calling 
out  Avaunter  to  be  seen  and  described.  Avow,  in  the  next  line,  Ji 
also  one  word. 

*  Venning  Bretagne,  or  America. 
4  Kaverne  in  the  printed  copies. 
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•  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that; 
And  her  I  broched,  her^  and  her,  I  trowe: 

Lo!  there  goeth  one  of  mine;  and  wot  ye  what! 

Ton  fresh  attired  have  I  laid  ful  lowe; 

And  such  one  yonder  eke  right  wei  I  knowe : 

I  kept  the  statute  whan  we  lay  yfere; 

And  yet  yon  same  hath  made  me  right  good  there.' 

Thus  hath  Ayaunter  blowen  every  where 
Ai  that  he  knoweth,  and  more  a  thousand  folde; 
His  ancestry  of  kinne  was  to  Liere, 
For  first  he  maketh  promise  for  to  holds 
His  ladies  counsel,  and  it  not  unfolde; 
Wherfore,  the  secret  when  he  doth  unshitte, 
Then  lieth  he,  that  al  the  world  may  witte 

For  falsing  so  his  promise  and  beheste, 
I  wonder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasie; 
He  keketh  wit,  I  trowe,  or  is  a  bests, 
That  can  no  bet  himself  with  reason  guie. 
By  mine  advice,  Love  shal  be  contrarye 
To  his  availe,  and  him  eke  dishonour*, 
80  that  in  court  he  shal  no  more  sojourn 

•  Take  heed,'  quoth  she,  this  little  Phflobon* 
€  Where  Envy  rocketh  in  the  corner  yond,1 
And  sitteth  dirke;  and  ye  shalle  see  anon 
His  lene  body,  Jading  both  face  and  hond, 
Himself  he  fretteth,*  as  I  understand, 

1  Eary  Is  admirably  represented  m  rocking  himself  to  east  ft*>  wftfc 
vexation,  as  he  tits,  dark.  In  a  corner.  The  reader'  will  observe  the 
elegance  of  tWe  expression.  '  Sitteth,  dark,  la  a  comer,'  It  amen  snare 
poetical  the*  •sitttth  ia  a  dark  corner/  It  reoale  Hilton's  'sine* 
darkling.' 

>  Tale  appears  rather  to  allude  to  a  passage  In  the  Elegies  of  Ovid, 
Mb.  L  15,'Faseltnr  ia  rlyis  Llvor.'    But  the  description  of  Envy  ia 
general  Is  not  unlike  that  in  Mttamorph.  lib.  IL,  775  >— 
-    *  Pallor  in  ore  ssdeti  nudes  in  corpora  tot©: 
Hnnqnam  recta  acftee ;  Ureal  rabigasa  dentea. 

c  c  c  e  ••  c 

Ttxcjue  tenet  laehrrmat,  qaia  all  lschrrnttbilec 
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Witnes  of  Ovid  methamorpho 

The  loverea  foe  he  is,  I  wil  not  glose. 

*  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote 

Envy  will  grutch,  repining  at  his  wele; 

It  swelleth  sore  about  his  hertes  rote, 

That  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  hele; 

And  if  the  faithful  to  his  lady  stele, 

Envy  wil  noise  and  ringe  it  round  aboute, 

And  saye  much  worse  than  done  is,  out  of  douK  se/ 

And  Privy  Thought,  rejoycing  of  him  self, 
Stood  not  ferre  thence  in  habit  marvellous;  . 
4  Yon  is,'  thought  I, '  some  spirit  or  some  el£ 
His  subtil  image  is  so  curious:    - 
How  is,'  quoth  I, '  that  he  is  shaded  thus 
With  yonder  cloth,  I  not  of  what  colour  P 
And  nere  I  went  and  gan  to  lere  and  pore, 

And  framed  him  a  question  ful  harde. 

'  What  is,'  quoth  I,  *  the  thing  thou  lovest  best  f 

Or  what  is  boot  unto  thy  paines  harde! 

Me  think  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest, 

Thou  wandrest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west. 

And  east  to  north ;  as  for  as  I  can  see, 

There  is  no  place  in  court  may  holden  thee. 

'  Whom  folwest  thou?  where  is  thy  herte  ysette! 

But  my  demaund  assoile  I  thee  require*' 

'  Me  thought,'  quoth  he,  'no  creature  may  lette 

Me  to  ben  here,  and  where  as  I  desire : 

For  where  as  absence  hath  done  out  the  fire, 

My  merry  thought  it  kindleth  yet  again, 

Thai  bodily  me  thinke  with  my  sovereine 

'I  stand  and  speke,  and  laugh,  and  kisse,  and  halse, 
So  that  my  thought  comforteth  me  fal  oft . 
I  think,  God  wot,  though  al  the  world  be  false, 
I  wil  be  true;  I  think  also  how  softe 
My  lady  is  in  speech,  and  this  on  lofte 
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BringetL  mine  herte  with  joy  and  grete  gladnes; 
This  privy  thought  allayeth  mine  heaviness 

•  And  what  I  thinke  or  where  to  be,  no  man 
In  al  this  Earth  can  telle,  y wis,  but  I : 
And  eke  there  nis  no  swallow  swift,  ne  swan 
So  wight  of  wing,  ne  half  so  yernie  can  fiye; 
For  I  can  been,  and  that  right  suddenly, 
In  Hevene,  in  Helle,  in  Paradise,  and  hare, 
And  with  my  lady,  whan  I  wil  desire. 

.    '  T  am  of  counsel  fer  and  wide,  I  wot, 
With  lord  and  lady,  and  their  privity 
I  wot  it  al;  but  be  it  cold  or  hot[ 
They  ahalle  not  spake  without  tioenoe  of  me, 
I  mind,  in  such  as  seasonable  be, 
Tho1  first  the  thing  is  thought  within  the  herte, 
Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  asterte.' 

And  with  the  word  Thought  had  farewel  and  yede: 
Eek  forth  went  I  to  sene  the  courtes  guise. 
And  at  the  door  came  in,  so  Qod  me  spede,    . 
Two  oourteours  of  age  and  of  assise 
lache  high,  and  broad,  and,  as  I  me  advise, 
The  Golden  Love,  and  Leaden  Love  they  hightet 
The  tone  was  sad,  the  tother  glad  and  lighte.1 


i  Spegtrt read* ^ first, umcnlng  fte^ first:  Sir  Harris  modes  At 
Ant;  but  the  true  reading  would  Mem  to  be <**,  then,  meaning  smsa, 
to  which  4t  !•  equivalent  in  the  English  of  tUe  period.  The  whole 
passage  will  then  signify, '  I  mind, or  watch,  in  eneh  nt  are  Inclined  to 
lore,  when  first  the  thing  U  thought  of  in  their  minds/ 

•  Alter  thU  ttansn  then  is  evidently  something  wanting  to  eomunt 
the  narrative.  The  Lad/  Roeial  had  eent  PhOoDone  to  show  Fhllo- 
genet  what  lovers  dwelt  at  the.  Court  of  Love,  p.  iiS>  After  seeing; 
eeveralof  these  allegorical  personages.  Golden  and  Leaden  Love  enter, 
whom  the  poet  was  about  to  describe.  Thie  description  is  wet.  To 
•apply  the  gap  in  the  story,  the  reader  should  have  been  informed  how 
PhOofsnet  was  conducted  back  to  Racial,  whom  wo  find;  la  the  anal 
etanaa,  ia  the  middle  of  n  confession  of  love, 
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1  Yes!  drawe  your  herte,  with  al  your  forceand  might, 

To  Iustines  and  been  as  ye  hare  said; 

And  thinke  that  I  no  drop  of  favour  hight, 

Ne  never  had  nnto  your  desire  obeyed, 

Till  sodainely  me  thought  me  was  afraid, 

To  sene  you  waxe  so  dede  of  countehaunce, 

And  Fite  bade  me  done  you  some  pleasaunoa, 

'Out  of  her  shrine  she  rose  from  dethe  to  live, 

And  in  mine  ere  full  privily  she  spak, 

4  Doth  not  your  servaunt  hence  away  to  drive, 

Bosial,'  quoth  she;  ' and  than  mine  herte  it  braky 

For  tenderiche :  and  where  I  found  much  lack 

In  yonr  person,  than  I  my  self  bethought, 

And  said,  this  is  the  man  mine  herte  hath  sought* 

'Qramercy,  Pitel  might  I  but  suffise 

To  give  due  laud  unto  thy  shrine  of  gold, 

God  wot  I  void :  for  sith  that  thou  did  rise 

From  dethe  to  live  for  me,  I  am  behold 

To  thanken  you  a  thousand  times  told, 

And  eke  my  lady  JRosial  the  shene, 

Which  hath  in  comfort  set  mine  herte,  I  vena* 

'  And  here  I  make  mine  protestacion, 
And  depely  swere,  as  mine  power/  to  bean 
Faithful,  devoid  of  variacion, 
And  her  forbere  in -anger  or  in  tene,      • 
And  servioeable  to  my  worldes  quene, 
With  al  my  resone  and  intelligence, 
To  done  her  honour  high  and  reverence/ 

I  had  not  spoke  so  soon  the  word,  but  she, 

My  soveYein,  did  thank  me  heartily, 

And  said, ( Abide,  ye  shal  dwelle  stille  with  me 

Til  sesone  come  of  May,  for  than  truly, 

The  King  of  Love  and  all  his  company 


>  That  it,  Aj  far  at  lies  In  my  powtr. 
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Shall  hold  his  feate  full  ryally  and  welle  ? 
And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  aeaone  fella 


Oh  May  day,  whan  the  lark  began  to  rise, 
To  matins1  went  the  lusty  nightingale 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hawthorn-wise; 
He  might  not  slepe  in  al  the  nightertale, 
Bat *  Damtne  labia?  gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
1  My  lippes  open,  Lord  of  Love,  I  crye, 
And  let  my  mouth  thy  praising  now  bewrye.* 

The  eagle  sang  *  Venite*  bodies  alio, 
And  let  us  joye  to  love  that  is  our  health.' 
And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  falle, 
And  who  came  late  he  pressed  in  by  stealth:4 
Than  said  the  fauoon,  our  own  hertes  wealth, . 


1  The  Allowing  curious  poem  to  an  allegorical  paraphrase  of  tho 
■atlas  rbr  Trinity  8unday,  aad  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  Plaloaio 
philosophy,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  Boethina,  whose  D*  Cms* 
mhikm*  was  translated  by  Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  Chancer  himeci£ 
According  to  this  philosophy,  which  in  one  aspect  is  thai  of  the  New 
Testament,  lore  to  the  pervading  law  of  God's  government  of  the 
universe  t  and  of  thto  law  the  union  of  the  sexes  to  a  diseet  manifes- 
tation. There  appeared  to  eaedinvalphUosophem^tha^ 
taoongruity  in  representing  the  one  by  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  other.  This  is  the  prindpleon  which  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  held 
to  convey  a  religious  meaning.  It  to  also  recognised  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  tenderness  and  constancy  of  the  lore  which  birds  bear 
to  their  mates  would  seem  to  have  pointed  them  out  as  the  fittest  of 
aU  creatures  to  set  u  the  priests  of  Love  in  offering  up  the  adoration 
of  Universal  Nature  to  the  great'  creative  and  sustaining;  principle. 
This  may  account  for  the  practice  very  prevalent  among  the  poets  of 
this  period  of  introducing  them  Into  their  erotic  allegories.  Ill  the) 
fafdiau  of  Florence  H  Blanchefior,  the  God  of  Love,  presiding  In  bis 
tribunal  In  the  month  of  May,  to  surrounded  by  birds,  who  ooastltuto 
the  ministers  of  his  court.    JBee  Intro,  to  The  Ammbtw  e/  /buss*. 

*  *  V.  Domine  labia  men  aperies,  R.  £t  os  meum  annuntiabit  laodem 
team/  is  the  verse  from  the  Psalms  with  which  matins  began.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  adaptation  of  that  service  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Matins  were  sung  at  midnight.  There  to,  therefere,  a  pro* 
priety  in  making  the  nightingale  begin  them. 

a  VenUe  is  the  first  word  of  Psalm  xov.,  generally  called  tho  lav 
vitatory,  which  still  retains  its  place  in  the  modern  English  ottoa, 

«  Thto  expresses  exactly  what  one  has  seen  in  a  oathndralt  the 
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§Domins  Dominus  neater*  I  wot, 

Ye  be  the  God  that  done  us  brenne  thus  bote.' 

4 Colt  enorrant™  said  the  popingay, 
1  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  firmament,* 
And  than  came  in  the  goldfinch  fresh  and  gay, 
And  said  this  psalm  with  hertily  glad  intent, 

*  Domini  est  terra;*  this  latin  intent,4 

The  Ood  of  Love  hath  yerth  in  governaunoe: 
And  then  the  wren  gan  skippen  and  to  daunoe. 

1  Jvbe  Domne*  O  Lord  of  Love,  I  praye 
Command  me  wel  this  lesson  for  to  rede; 
This  legend  is  of  alle  that  wolden  deye 
Martyrs  for  love;  Ood  yet  their  soules  spede! 
And  to  thee  Venus  singe  we,  out  of  drede, 
By  influence  of  al  thy  vertue  grete, 
Beseeching  thee  to  keep  us  in  our  hete.' 

The  second  lesson  robin  redbreast  sang; 

*  Hail  to  the  God  and  Goddess  of  our  lay  T 
And  to  the  lectorne*  amorously  he  sprang:— 
'  Hail  now/  quoth  he, '  O  fresh  seson  of  May, 
Our  moneth  glad  that  singen  on  the  spray  r 

unhappy  chorister  who  cornea  lata  skulks  In  behind  the  desks  and 

stalls. 

1  Doming  Domhmt  nosfcr,  is  the  beginning  of  Psalm  vitt.,  and  waa 
the  first  of  the  special  psalms  for  Trinity  Sunday. 

*  C<tU  enarrant  is  the  beginning  of  Psalm  xix. 

*  Domini  eat  terra  of  Psalm  xxiii.  These  three  ptftlms  complete  the 
lint  Kocturn,  as  the  divisions  of  the  matins  were  called ;  and  then 
follow  the  three  lessons  irom  Scripture. 

4  That  is,  This  Latin  intends  or  means,  The  God  of  Love,  fee. 

*  Jitbe  Domne  benedktrt  is  not  exactly  classical  Latin,  and  the 
meaning  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  it  is  generally  translated,  *  Sir,  pray 
for  a  blessing,'  and  was  said  by  the  reader  before  he  read  the  lesson 
from  Scripture.  The  superior  nptied,  Benediction*  perpetud  benedlcat 
not  Pater  etemuM.    Amen. 

*  The  Lectorne  was  a  high  desk,  often  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  carry* 
Ing  the  book  upon  his  wings,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 
and  from  which  the  lessons  were  read. 

7  That  is,  The  month  which  Is  glad, or  pleasant,  to  us  who  alng,  aVa, 
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Hail  to  the  flonres,  red,  and  white,  and  blew, 
Which  by  their  vertue  niaketh  our  lust  neweP 

The  third  lesson  the  turtle-dove  took  nppe, 
And  thereat  lough  the  mavis  in  a  scorn: 
He  said,  *  O  God,  as  mote  I  dine  or  snppe, 
This  foolish  dove  will  give  us  alle  an  horn ! 
There  been  right  here  a  thousand  better  born, 
ToTede  this  lesson,  which  as  wel  as  he, 
And  eke  as  hot,  can  love  in  al  dcgre.' 

The  turtle-dore  said, '  Welcome,  welcome  May, 

Grladsom  and  light  to  loveres  that  been  trewl 

I  thank  thee  Lord  of  Love  that  doth  purvey 

For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  all  of  due; 

For  in  good  soth  of  courage"  I  pursue 

To  serve  my  make  til  dethe  us  must  depart:* 

And  than  *  Tu  aulemn  sang  he  al  apart. 

'  T*  deum  amort*'*  sang  the  throstel-cock: 
Tuball*  himselfe,  the  first  musician, 
With  key  of  armony  could  not  unlocks9 
So  swete  tune  as  that  the  throstel  can: 
'The  Lord  of  Love  we  praisen,'  quoth  he  than, 
And  so  done  alle  the  foules  grete  and  lite, 
'Honour  we  May,  in  false  loveres  despite*' 


*  That  In,  According  to  the  proper  rite. 

*  That  la,  I  endeavour,  with  all  my  mtenVor  courage,  to  emo,  am, 

*  Ik  mdtm  Dombie,  mterere  nobis ,  wu  Mid  by  the  leader  at  the  end 
of  eaeh  lemon,  and  ail  reipoodcd  D»  gratia*. 

«  Then  follows  the  ftlteam,teid  to  have  been  composed  by  he. 
i  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  hie  convert,  St.  Augustine,  and 
tsar  the  nret  time  on  that  oocasion.    It  hat  been  tranalated  la  the 


*  TWsooght  apparently  to  be  JabeL    •  And  hie  brother*  name  wan 
fatal  i  he  was  the  lather  of  all  eaoh  at  handle  the  harp  and  organ*" 
•  tT.ai. 

•  The  melting  rotoe  through  maaee  mnnlag, 
tTntaittlngaU  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmongr^£'Jlinwn> 
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4  Domirms  regnavit"  said  the  peoock  there, 

1  The  Lord  of  Love  that  mighty  prince,  y wis, 

He  is  received  here  and  every  where : 

Now  Jubilate  sing :' — '  What  meaneth  thisf 

Said  than  the  linnet ;  '  welcome,  Lord  of  Mine  t 

Out  sterte  the  owl  with  '  B&iedicite,'* 

'  What  meaneth  al  this  mery  feref  quoth  he. 

'Laudato,1*  sang  the  lark  with  voice  fol  ahrille; 
And  eek  the  kite  '  0  admiralties' 
This  quere  wil  thorogh  mine  eres  perse  and  thriHe; 
But  what?  welcome  this  May  sesone,'  quoth  he; 
'And  honour  to  the  Lord  of  Love  mote  be, 
That  hath  this  feste  so  solemn  and  so  high:* 
'Amen,'  said  all,  and  so  said  eek  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cockow  gan  procede  anone, 
With  '  Benedict tUb  thanking  God  in  haste, 
That  in  this  May  would  visite  them  echone, 
And  gladden  them  alle  while  the  feste  ahal  lasts: 
And  therewithal  a-laughtcr*  out  he  brast, 
4  I  thank  it  God  that  I  shold  ende  the  song, 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  been  so  long.9 


1  Mattel  are  now  finished,  and  Lands  begin  with  Pa.  xctti.  Bombm 
rrgnarit;  and  Vs.  c.  Jubilate. 

*  BentdMte  is  the  initial  word  of  the  Song:  of  the  Three  Children, 
Ananias.  Azsrias,  and  Mfe'ael,  or  "fchadrach,  Me#hach,  and  Abednego, 
Which  follows  next.    It  is  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  Kext  cornea  Psalm  cxlvii.,  imtdate  Dominion. 

4  There  is  no  psalm  beginning  O  adrntralilf,  hot  the  copftolum,  or 
abort  chapter  for  this  service,  is  taken  from  Horn,  xi.,  O  altitude  divi- 
tinrum  sapientia  et  tckntite  Dei,  for  which  O  admiratiU  ia  probably 
written  in  mistake. 

*  Bmtftictu*  is  the  initial  word  of  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  which 
closes  tlie  service ;  it  is  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  A-laughter  appears  to  be  a  corruption  from  on  or  in  laughter,  as . 
we  sometimes  say  a-bed.  meaning-  in  bed,  a-top,  on  top.  It  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  cuckoo.  Just  as  he  ia 
flying  oft"  a  bough,  reduplicates  his  note,  thus,  cuck-cuck-oo,  exactly  as 
if  he  were  bunting  out  into  a  lit  of  laughter. 
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Thus  sange  they  alle  the  service  of  the  feste, 
And  that  was  done  right  early,  to  my  dome; 
And  forth  goeth  al  the  court  both  moste  and  leste, 
To  feche  the  floures  freshe,  and  bratinch  and  blome; 
And  namely,  hawthorn  brought  both  page  and  grama. 
With  fresh  garlands  party  blew  and  white,  - 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delight.1 

Eek  eohe  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright* 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold; 

So  than,  as  I  beheld  the  ryal  sight, 

My  lady  gan  me  suddenly  beholde, 

-And  with -a  trewe  love,  plited  many  a  folde, 

She  smot  me  through  the  very  heart  at  biiv% 

/And  Venus  yet  I  thank  I  am  alive. 
•  •  > 

SXHJCX& 

OF  THE  CUCKOW  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

[Tsb  text  hste  given  of  this  charming  little  poem  is  mainly 
founded  on/that  of  Speght,  corrected  from  collations  with  jthe 
MS.  marked  F£  t.  6,  in  the  University  Library,  at  Cambridge. 
Wherever  various  reading*  occur,  they  will  be  found  in  the 
notes.  /For  these  collations,  the  editor  has  again  to  acknow- 
ledge liis  obligations  to  hw  frieud,  Mr.  HalliwelL 

The  poem  is  of  the  same  school  as  The  Court  of  Love,  JXo 
Amemlly  of  Fouto,  and  The  Flowtr  and  the  Leaf.  It 
comprehends,  in  a  small  compass,  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Provencal  poets, — gallantry  of  sentiment,  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  subtlety  of  argument  It  possesses  an  addi? 
tfonal  interest  from  its  illustrations  of  the  customs  of  May, 
and  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  birds.  The 
evil  omens  associated  with  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  when  first 
heard  in  the  morning,  are  employed  to  enhance  the  odium  of 


■  For  the  entom  of  carrying  buvgtu  aad  flowenoa  tbo  tot  of  llftjr.s 
*ot  L  p.  in,  nolo  a. 
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the  part  be  takes  in  the  controversy  against  love,  and  the 
character  usnally  assigned  to  him  as  the  representative  of 
sensual  profligacy. 

The  subject  may  be  thus  briefly  described*  After  an  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  poet  extols  the  universal  power  of  love, 
he  tells  us  that,  being  unable  to  sleep,  he  rose  at  day-break, 
one  morning  in  May,  to  hear  the  nightiugale  sing,  and  wandered 
through  a  wood  by  the  margin  of  a  brook,  till  he  came  to  a 
green  lawn  powdered  with  daisies.  Lulled  by  the  sound  of 
the  running  water  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  he  tails 
into  a  half- waking  dream ;  when  he  thinks  he  hears  the 
ominous  note  of  the  cuckoo,  whom  the  nightingale,  from  a 
neighbouring  bush,  immediately  begs  to  go  somewhere  away 
that  he  may  not  interrupt  those  who  really  can  sing.  Then 
ensues  a  dispute  between  them  on  the  merits  of  love.  Here, 
as  in  The  Auembly  of  Foules,  the  cuckoo  represents  profli- 
gate celibacy,  and  the  nightingale  pure  conjugal  affection. 
The  pctet^  whose  indignation  is  roused  by  the  base  sentiments 
of  the  cuckoo,  at  last  starts  up  and  drives  him  off;  upon 
which  the  nightingale  returns  thanks,  and  promises  to  sing 
him  one  of  her  newest  songs.  She  then  calls  the  other  birds, 
and  they  consult  together  how  to  be  avenged  on  the  cuckoo 
for  his  slanders  against  love ;  when  it  is  finally  agreed  that 
they  shall  hold  a  parliament  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Valentine,  ■ 
before  the  Queen's  window  in  Woodstock  Park.  The  night- 
ingale then  sings  so  loud  a  song  that  she  awakens  the.  poet, 
who,  in  the  Envoye,  dedicates  his  book  to  his  lady.] 

TPHE  god  of  love,  ah !  benedicite, 

•*■      How  mighty  and  how  grct  a  lord  is  ho !  * 

For  he  can  make  of  lowe  hertcs  hie, 

And  ot  high  low,  and  like  for  to  dio, 

And  hardo  hertcs  bo  can  mukon  f.oe. 


>  These  two  lin«  occur  tafcw  in  1%t  Knightt*  Tale,  and  are  then 
•poken  by  Theseus.  See  vol.  i.  p.  145.  F-fom  thorn  we  are  onnUwd  to 
rrr--»  ttoa  — -  ding  j>#arerKt|  A—'  I — Uotttj  rrliinli  in  nainttllifliMe 
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He  can  make,  within  a  little  stouiide, 
Of  sicke  folke  hole,  freshe,  and  sounds, 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  aeke; 
He  can  binde,  and  unbinden  eke, 
That  he  wol  have  bounden  or  unbound* 

To  telle  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folke  ful  nice,1 — 
For  he  may  do  al  that  he  woll  devise,— 
And  lither*  folk  to  destroyen  rice,    - 
And  proude  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

Shortely  al  that  ever  he  wol  he  may, 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  saye  nay; 
For  he  can  gladde  and  greve  whom  him  Hketh/ 
And  who  that  he  wol,  he  lougheth  or  siketh, 
And  moat  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  May/ 

For  every  true  gentle  hertefree, 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  for  to  be, 
Againe  May  now  shal  have  some  staring, 
Or  to  joye,  or  elles  to  some  mourning, 
In  no  season  so  much*,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  singe, 
And  see  the  fioures  and  the  leaves  springe, 
That  bringeth  into  hertes1  remembraunce 
A  manner  ease,  niedled  with  grevannce, 
And  lustie  thoughts  f  ulle  of  great  longinga  . 

And  of  thai  longinge  commeth  hevinease, 
And  thereof  gro  weth  grete  sickness*, 


>  Met  hem  means  foolish,  from  the  French,  mm*. 
»  IMktr  or  fnteer  meant  originally  slothful ;  hence  bad  in  general. 

*  LOxth  is  here,  end  generally  in  Chancer  and  hie  successors,  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  an  impersonal  rerb ;  it  lifceth  me,  meane,  I 
aha  it.  •  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  m,  note  a. 

*  8eeght  reads  htr.  Iffrte*.  which  is  taken  from  the  Cambridge  MS- 
is  Injraitely  more  expre*»ive  end  poetical ;  because  it  Intimate*  that 
the/recoUectfons  which  the  return  el  May  awakens  ptoeeed  from  tun 
feelings,  ami  not  from  the  reaioa 
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And1  for  lacke  of  that  that  they  dear©:     ~ 
And  thus  in  Maj  ben  hertes  set  on  fire^    " 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  great  distreeai 
I  speake  this  of  feeling  trewly;1  ' 

If  I  be  old  and  unlusty, 
Yet  I  have  felt  the  aicknesse  thurgh  May 
Both  hote  and  colde,  an9  accesse  every  day, ' 
How  sore,  ywis,  there  wote  no  wight  but  L 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  fevers  white,4 

Of  all  this  May  sleepe  I  but  a  lite; 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me 

That  any  herte  aholde  sleepy  be, 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  wol  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  wakinge, 
I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokeninge, 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale, 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale, 
Bather  than  the  leud  euckow  singe. 

And  than  I  thought  anon,  as  it  was  daye, 
I  wolde  go  some  where  to  assaye 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  here; 
For  yet  had  I  none  herd  of  al  that  yere, 
And  it  was  tho  the  thirde  night  of  May, 

And  anone  as  I  the  day  aspide, 
No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide; 

1  And  fir  facte,  ke.t  does  not  suggest  a  rery  satisfactory  sense.  T1m 
true  reading  ii,  perhaps,  AUJbr  lacke. 

*  That  is,  I  speak  from  experience  of  what  I  myself  hare  felt. 

*  fftight  rtafls,  rrmi  accrss*,—- Urry,  <md  axis.  The  reading  isrtna 
tesrtris  team  4be  Cambridge  MS.  The  meaning  of  the  pa.«»age  is,  I 
have  felt  this  skkness,  which,  like  an  attack  (accesse)  of  fever  or 
ague,  now  makes  me  hot,  now  cold,  now  full  of  hope,  now  sank  la 
despondency.    &9+KndgUes  Title,  vol.  1.  p.  i  37  :— 

•-As  doth  thes  lovers  in  here  queyote  geerea, 
Now  in  the  croppe,now  doim  in  the  brercs, 
New  up,  now  doun,  as  boktt  in  a  welle.' 
«  Thiemsltdy  would  seem  to  be  the  'green  and  yellow  melaneMy9 
ef^hakspeaiewJVw^U  Afc*  Act  It.  So.  4. 
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Bat  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by,  * 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely, 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brooke  aide. 

Til  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green, 

80  faire  one  hadde  I  never  in  been; 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred1  with  daisies 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie,' 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  elles  seen. 

There  sat  I  downe  among  the  fidre  floures, 
And  sawe  the  birdes  trippe  out  of  hir  bouree, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  alle  the  night; 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  dayes  light, 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honoures.* 

They  ooude  that  service  al  by  rote;4 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note!  /  (   -, 

J  1*-cl>-        Some  songe  loud  as  they  had  plained,  •' /^Vi-m.^/A .  -* 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained,1 
And  some  al  oute  with  the  fulle  throte. 

They  proyned  hem,  and  maden  hem  right  gay, 

And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  spray; 

And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere,         f  *Vv  c+r*yx  ^  ^M4 

Itight  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to-yere9 

In  Feverere  upon  saint  Valentines  day. 

And  the  rivere  that  I  sate  upon, 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 

1  This  if  an  heraldic  term,  meaning  that  certain  figures  are  thickly 
scattered  over  aome  colour ;  aa,  for  iDtftance,  a  ooat  of  anna  might  bo 
described  aa  ontrv,  powdered  with  stars,  or. 

*  That  la,  the  flowers  and  leaves  were  of  the  same  height. 

*  Thus,  In  Tk»  Court  of  Love*  and  TheA$tembty  pffouUs,  the  birds  aro 
represented  as  worshipping  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Love. 

*  They  knew  the  service  so  well  that  they  could  sing  it  to  the  rata 
_    O       ft  tort  of  hurdy-gurdy ;  ita  structure  was  that  of  a  violin  of  on* 
A    •        string,  played  with  a  wheel,  or  circular  bow,  hence  called  rote,  from 

the  rotary  motion* 
Ci         •  The  distinction  seems  to  mean  that  some  sang  with  their  1 
and  others  with  a  falsetto,  voice. 

*  To  yen  means  this  year,  aa  to-day  means  thia  day* 
rta  Yorkshire. 
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Aeeordaant  with  the  birdes  armony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheaxd  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite,  I  wote  never  how, 

I  fell  in  such  a  alomber  and  a  ■wow,1—? 

Nat.  all  asleepe,  ne  folly  waJring,-^- 

And  in  that  swowme  thought  I  heaide  sing 

The  sony  bird,  the  lead  cackow, 

'  And  that  was  on  a  tree  right  fast  by.' 
But  who  was  than  evill  apaid  bat  If 
1  Now  God,'  qnod  I, *  that  died  on  the  crois, 
Yeve  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  lend  voisl1 
Fall  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  oy.* 

And  as  I  with  the  cuokow  thus  gan  chide,    - 
I  heard,  in  the  next  bosh  beside, 
A  nightingale  so  lnstely  sing, 
That  her*  clere  voice  she  made  ring 
Thurgh  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

*  Ah,  good  nightingale,*  quod  I  then, 

*  A  little  hast  thou  ben  too  long  hen  t 
For  here  hath  ben  the  leud  cnckow, 
And  songen  songs  rather  *  than  hast  thou: 

I  pray  to  God  evill  fire  her1  brenf  Ay»^/ 

Bat  now  I  wol  you  tell  a  wonder  thing  :— 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning, 

>  Sworn  means  swoon,  or,  as  Chaucer  would  write  the  word,  twottnd, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  twough,  a  confused  noise.— See  voL'iL 
p.  j6B,  note  j. 

»  See  vol.  U.  p.  244 

1  Speght  reads,  teith  her  den,  flee.,  which  makes  the  passage  un-  O  */^r-  '*•-**£< 
grammatical,  there  being  no  accusative  cave  to  the  active  verb,  made.      '   hc^*^<  <  ^^ 

4  That  is,  hence. 

*  Bather  is  here  used  in  its  original  meaning,  earlier,  sooner,  being 
the  comparative  degree  of  rathe,  early,  soon.  *U>  is  used  br-Mtttoa 
in  this  sense,  as  the  *  rathe  primrose.' 

•-The  Cambridge  US.  reads  hpm,  but  the  poet  speaks  of  all  birds  in    /" 
the  feminine,  as  the  vulgar  do-stilL  * 

2  2 
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Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  mens, 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  fair  entass* 
And  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale  say  :— 

•Now,  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 

And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwelten  here; 

For  erery  wight  escheweth  thee  to  here,  , 

Thy  songs  be  so  elenge,  in  good  fay.*         /  ?  cLiaLl) 

*  What,'  quod  she, '  what  may  thee  aylen  now! 
It  thinketh1  me,  I  sing  as  well  as  thou, 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine,1 
Al  though*  I  cannot  crakel  so  in  yaine,  . 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  nerer  how. 

'And  erery  wight  may  nnderstande  raee, 

But,  Nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee, 

For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  quejnt  cry  ;//,*&  *JL  ^^^J 

I  have  thee  heard  saine, '  ocy,  ocy;** 

How  might  T  know  what  that  should  bef 

'  Ah  fbole,'  quod  she, '  wost  thou  not  what  it  is! 
Whan  that  I  say,  ocy,  ocy,  ywis, 
Than  mesne  I  that  I  would  wonder  faine,         p 
That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslaine, 
>       That  meanen  ought  againe  love  amis. 

'And  also  I  would  that  all  tho  were  dede, 
That  thinke  not  in  love  hir  life  to  lede, 


i  We  often  and  it  tkinkttk  at  an  Impersonal  verb,  like  et 
this  form  Is  retained  in  metftmfts,  t  e^  it  think*  me. 

*  Tuns,  in  Shakespeare,  the  cookoo  Is  called  the  *  plain-sonf  < 

nmish,  ■■  rr  Ike  caekoo's  noterthere-it  very  little  InSeoiian. 

*  Spsgntfeils  IihF  iihlitili  niltmtlj  a  ulciltal  eiiw  fee  AL 

«  Parts  of  the  nightingale**  song  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  weed 
**p,  which  if  somewhat  like  the  Latin  word  oeetdtrt,  to  slaj;  and 
therefore  the  nightingale  explains  it  to  mean,  *  I  wish  that  all  who 
think  enjthinfamissor  lore,  ox  who  will  not  serve  the  God  of  Lowe, 
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For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  love  serve, 
I  dare  wel  saye  he  is  worthy  to  starve;        '  ^ 
f^w  ^  }And  for  that  ajylfe ocy,  ocy,  I  gredV  /*>7  ^ 

•Eyef  quod  the  enckow, « this  is  aqueint  lawe,    w 
That  every  wight  shal  love  or  be  to-drairel1 
But  I  forsake  alle  such  eompanie ; 
For  mine  entent  is  not  for  to  die,  ~ 

Ne  never  while  I  live  on  Loves  yoke  to  drawe.8    . 

'For  krveres  ben  the  folke  that  ben  on  five. 
That  most  disease  have,  and  most  nnthrive, 
And  most  endure  sorwe,  wo,  and  care,' 
And  least  feelen  of  welfare: 
What  needeth  it  ayeast  tronth  to  strive  f 

'  Wbatf  quod  she,  'thou  art  out  of  thy  mindel 
How  might  thou  in. thy  churlenesse  finde 
To  Bpeake  of  Loves  servauntes  in  this  wise? 
For  in  this  world  is  none  so  good  sendee 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kinde;    * 

'For  thereof  truly  commeth  alle  gladness*/ 
Alle  honoure  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Worship,  ease,  and  alle  hertes  lust* 
Parfite  joy,  and  fol  assured  trusty 
Jolitie,  pleasaunee,  and  freahnease, 

'Lowly head,  largesse,  and  curtesie, 
Bemelyhead,  and  true  eompanie, 
Credo  of  shame  for  to  done  amis: 
For  he  that  truly  Loves  servannt  is> 
Were  lother  be  shamed  than  to  die. 


i ' 


The  rhyme  would  be  Improved  by  reading,  instead  of  drove,  i 
i  dain  t  but,  at  there  ii  no  MS.  authority  far  it,  Speght's  reading  has 

i  retained  in  the  text. 
*  That  if.  Never  while  I  live  to  draw  lore't  yoke  on — i  e.,  to  pot  It  on. 
*•  fipeght  read*  fdodne**;  bet  pladntme,*ht  reading  of  the  Cambridge 
MS .  «■  better,  ae-betag-ermore  direot  oontredioUon  to  what  the  coohoo 
aafjafftaaid. 
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'  And  that  this  is  sotbe  that  I  sere, 
In  thai  beleeve  I  wil  live  and  deye, 
And,  Cuckow,  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis. 
'Than,'  quod  he,  'let  me  never  have  bliss*, 
.  If  everlimtothatoounflaileobejel 

'Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wonder  fairs, 
But,  for  al  that,  ia  the  sooth  eontraire; 
For  love  is  in  yong  folk  but  rage, 
And  in  olde  folk  a  great  dotage, 
Wko  most  it  nseth,  most  ahalle  enpaira 

1  For  thereof  cometh  disease  and  havincssa, 
Sorow*  and  care,  and  many  a  grata  i 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  eurie, 
Depravinge,  shams,  nntmst,  and  jalousie, 
Friday  mischoefo,  poverto,  \ 


(,:,,j 


'Levinge  is  an  office  of  despairs, 
And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  fairs; 
For  who  that  getteth  of  lore  a  little  hlissa. 
Bat  if  he  be  alway  therewith  ywis, 
Ha  may  W  ■oona  of  age  have  his  hair*.' 


•And,  Nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  nia; 
For,  lore  ma  wel,  for  al  thy  quaint  oris, 
If  thou  be  for  or  longe  fro  thy  make, 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake, 
And  than  than  shsit  hoten  an  doe  V9 

4  lib,*  quod  she, ' on  thy  name  and  on  thee! 
the  god  of  love  na  let  thee  never  jthft! 


>tormth«rob«ocr»t  bat ta»  acmtof  mmm to b>» 
r  fell  tooa  timw  the  hair  wbiofa  tatafi  to  ifV  «dt,  gnj  aslr, 
to  at  sndeMd  by  aaad*f. 
•  11*ftfc<YaBiBaUteei]k4e»Ieto.i-ta*iLi,p.iJ*asl»J. 
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For  thou  art  wane  a  thousand  ibid  than  wood, 
For  many  a  one  is  foil  worthy  and  foil  good. 
That  had  be  naught,1  no  had  love  ybe. 

*For  evermore  Lore  his  servants*  anwidoft, 
And  from  alle  evile  taches  hemdefendeih,  . 
And  maketh  hem  to  brenne  right  in  a  fire* 
In  trouth  and  in  worshipful  desire, 
And,  whan  him  likoth,  joy  inough  hem  sendeth.* 

<  Thon  Nightingale,9  he  said, f  be  stiOel 

For  Love  hath  no  reason  but  hys  wille;* 

For  oft  time  untrue  folke  he  easeth, 

And  true  folk  so  biterly  he  displeaseth,  /         •   /  A 

That  for  default  of  grace1  he  let  hem  sgjttfc     \f**^t4^  ) 

Than,  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  keeps, 

How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  deepe»*         » 

And  said,  'Alas,  that  ever  I  was  bore  1 

I  can  for  tene  not  say  one  word  more;9 

And  right  with  that  word  she  brast  out  to  weep* 

1  AlasP  quod  she, ' my  herte  wol  to-breke 
To  heren  thus  this  leud  bird  speke 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipful  servise. 
Now,  God  of  Love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wis*, 
That  I  may  on  this  cuckow  been  awreke.9 

Methought  thanne  I  stirte  up  anon, 
And  to  the  broke  I  ranne  and  gate  a  ston, 


1  That  !••  *  Many  a  one  Is  fell  worthy  end  good  who  weald  hsta 
Seta  good  Jbr  nothing  if  lore  had  not  exlated.' 

*  apegntjaadi  serf  4t  i+  whish  imot  warty  to  goad  at  tbereedhnrxrf 
tht  Ctmhsirtga  Ma,  which  ls.here  adopted.  The  meaning  it,  •  Lowtj 
not  governed  by  reason,  hot  by  will  or  impulse.* 

»  Grace,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Cambridge  MB.,  It  much  better 
than  awrape*  which  is  Sjwghtt.  The  meaning  It,  *  Love  often  sends 
ease  to  those  who  do  not  deserre  it,  and  toners  those  who  are  worthy  tt 
mil  tat  want  of  his  favour  or  grate.' 

«  dttjw  it  here  an  adverb,  and  theraftve  hat  the  anal  a. 
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▲lid  to  the  eokkowe  hertely  caste; 
v  And  for  drede  he  flyes  away  ful  tote, 
And  glad  was  I  whan  that  he  was  goo. 

i  And  evermore  the  eokkowe,  as  he  flay, 
He  seyd, '  Fare  wele,  farewele  papejay  f 
As  though  he  had  scorned,  thought  me  ; 
But  ay  I  huntyd  hym  fro  the  tre, 
•Til  he  was  fer  oute  of  syght  away.1 

And  than  came  the  nightingale  to  mee, 
And  said, '  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee. 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescow; 
And  x>ne  avow  to  love  make  I  now, 
That-all  this  May  I  wol  thy  singer  be.* 

'  I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  wel  apaied: 
1  Ye,',  quod  she, '  and  be  thou  not  dismaied, 
Tho  thou  have  herd  the  cuckow  erst  than  nw 
.  For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be  >" 

The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  anraied.1 

'And  one  thing  I  wol  rede  thee  also, 

Ne  lore*  thou  not  the  cuckow,  the  loves  fo,* 


r  aie  ■hsutossli  nsuisssayjhi 

I  aU  the  printed  edition*  hare  the  fettofrtng;— • 
'  TsWhmif  hf  than  ho  Hrrt  op  emme, 
end  glad  wag  T  that  be  wee  egone, 

1 Mrt  si  ermore  thoovekow.  as  he  nay, 

Belii'FiteweH.  farewell,  popftngny, 
k  ^  ;    As  though  lie  had  esorned  me  sions .' ' 

•  It  wit  eoneidered  ominous  to  hear  the  euekoo  bete*  the  sight* 
Jngnlsi    en  ante,  p.  U7.— or  any  other  bird,  on  first  going  out  in  tho 
.awrntag;  end  the  number  of  timee  he  repeated  hie  notes  indicalod 
the  number  of  years  the  penion  who  heard  him  bad  so  live. 
.    »  Zese  here  sseans  tetet*.  Jt*-J*.  j~*2  .  _ 

4Por  •tssfaset  A'  which  Js  the. reading  ill  the  CasnbeMgw  <B. 
Jnntht  an\  thr  nthar  printed  editions  read  ae  hit  rases  es,  whtsh  hf%n 
hSSjgible     The  construction  of  the  sentenoe  is  *  the  foe  of  loss/    the 
s^ftniteJsrlJclaajinsLwtb/^jiot/eesir    [OuiitlAs.-r-W. W. ft.]  - 
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For  al  that  be  bath  said  ifl  strong  lestoge.9 
'Nay/  quod  I,  *  thereto  thai  nothing  me  bring*. 
For  love  and  it  bath  doe  me  much  wo.1 

'Tel    W  quod  ahVthk  medicine, 
Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine;— 
Go  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie,8 
And,  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die> 
That  shal  ful  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pane. 


'And  looke  alway  that  thou  be  good  and  trewe, 
And  I  wol  singe  one  of  my*  songes  newe    . 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  erie ;' 
^  And  than  she  began  this  song  ful  hie, 

Cicr-i^)    *I  ahrewe  alle  hem  that  been  of  love  untrewe.9 

And  whan  she  had  songe  it  to  the  ende,     ~ 
#  Now  ferewel,'  quod  she, '  for  I  mote  wende, 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  wel  and  may, 
As  much  joy  send  thee  this  day, 
As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  sender 

Thus  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me. 
I  pray  to  God  alway  with  her  be, 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore, 
And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuckow  and  his  lore, 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  be*    • 

Forth  she  flew,  the  gentle  nightingale, 
To  all  the  birdes  that  were  in  that  dale, 
And  gate  hem  alle  into  a  place  in  fere, 
And  besoughten  hem  that  they  would  here 
Her  disease,  and  thus  began  her  tale, 


i  Thk  11m  to  obeonre.    It  does  not  appear  what  tte 
to    It  may  possibly  refer  to  the  cuckoo, 
t  Set  oafe,  p.  284,  note  1. 
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♦Ye  wyten  wclle,1  it  is  not  for  to  hide, 
How  the  cockow  and  I  fast©  have  elude, 
EYeraithenit  was  day  light; 
I  pray  yon  alle  that  ye  do  me  right 
On  that  fade  false  unkind  hridde.' 


Than  spake  o  bird  for  alle,  by  one  i 

•  This  matter  asketh  good  avisement ; 
.For  we  ben  fewe  '  birdes  here  in  fere, 
And  aooth  it  is,  the  cuckow  is  not  hero. 
And  therefore  we  wol  hare  a  parlamant.*    * 

•  And  thereat  shal  the  egle  be  our  lord, 
And' other  peres  that  been  of  record,4 
And  the  cuckow  shal  be  after  sent; 
There  thai  be  yvfw  the  judgement, 

Or  els  we  shalle  finally  make  accord. 

"And  this  shal  be,  withouten  nay, 
The  morrow  alter  saint  Valentines  day, 
Under  a  manle  that  is  faire  and  grene. 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  t^Qoene,      - 
At  Woodstocke  npon  the  grene  lay/  ce~+~ 

Bhe  thanked  hem,  and  than  her  leave  toke, 
And  into  an  haothorne  by  that  broke. 
And  there  she  sate  and  song  npon  that  trae, 
gTerme  of  life  lore  hath  withhold  me,'   Ur-^i^u 
80  loud  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 


KT*ffht.MMi  the  pH»i«d-«Httow  v*aA  ttm  mukm,  wMfca 
tmkm  thwpnnage  tmmiHiigTble.  s  *t»yhi  rvtdafewe. 

•  Ttait  expwwon  comment  Uria  pown  with  The  Aaumkly  if  fbmlm,  oaiiaS 
ho  Imttm  EodktoamL  lUI*ritmmiy  Wriditt, —******  Omrt  + 


«  Tht  CMBbrUf*  MS.  m*  *  •  rtmtt  tat  *  rtm*  1 
mmi  tto  Ooorti  of  Lot*  aSMa  ti»  (mm  of  tte  OmiW  of  Law* 
■d  •»  oovt  of  neord'  fe  a  lojal  tam,  ai 
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t* 


i:rCu 


0  jxud  book !  with  th y  foule  rndencsse,      ^l<" 
Bith  tbon  bast  neither  beauty  ne  eloquence, 
Who  hath  thee  caused  or  yeve  the  hardiness*  . 
For  to  appere  in  my  ladies  presence? 

1  am  f  al  aiker  thou  knowest  Jier  benevolence,  p 
Full  agreeable  to  al  her  abyinap, 

Far  of  al  good  she  is  tiwTJesTlmnge. 

Alas!  that  thou  ne  haddest  worthiness*, 

To  shew  to  her  some  pleasaunt  sentence, 

Bith  that  she  bath,  thurgh  her  gentiUesse, 

Accepted  thee  servant  to  her  digne  reverence  I 

0 !  me  repenteth  that  I  ne  had  science,  t 

And  leiser  als,  to  make  thee  more  flourishing*,   .- 

For  oTaT  good  she  is  the  best  livings 

Besecbe  her  meekely  with  al  lowliness*, 
Though  I  be  ferre  from  her  in  absence,  "; 

To  thinke  on  my  trouth  to  her  and  stedfastnesse, 
And  to  abridge  of  my  sorrowes  the  violence, 
Which  caused  is,  wherof  knoweth  tout  sapience^ 
Bhe  like  *  among  to  notifie  me  her  likinge ;  ;    *? 

For  of  al  good  she  is  the  best  living*. 

LENTOTS. 

Atoobk  of  gladnesse,  and  day  of  lustiness*, 

Lucern  *  a  night  with  heavenly  influence  •  ••    \'  ■ 

Illumined,  rote  of  beauty  and  goodness*,  .     itr* 

Suspires  which  I  effunde  in  silence ! 8 

Of  grace  I  besecbe,  alledge  let  your  wri tinge4 

Now  of  al  good,  sith  ye  be  best  living*. 

__  * 

EXPLICIT* 


I  That  Is,  May  she  Ilk*. 

t  This  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  lamp* 

•  TIm  meaning  appears  to  be,  What  signs  do  T  ponr  ont  In  sflenoe f 

•  Meaning.  I  bewech  yon,  of  grace,  let  yonr  writing  now  ailed** 
m  affirm,  that  which  is  good  or  favourable  to  me. 
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(Tkb  poem  mi  first  published  by  Speght,  in  his  edition  of 
1598.  The  spelling  has  been  adapted  to  that  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  Elizabethan  editor,  who,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  taken  still  greater  liberties  with  his 
author,  to  the;  extent  of  making  many  important  verbal 
alterations.  Some  sentences  will  be  observed  to  be  weak  and 
nngrammaticalf  faults  which  those  who  have  compared  the 
printed  texts  of  such  poems  as  exist  in  MS.  with  the  MSS. 
themselves,  find  to  be  always  attributable  to  the  carelessness 
and  ignorance  of  the  early  editors,  and  not  to  the  obsolete* 
neat  or  inaccuracy  of  the  poets  language.  The  present 
editor,  however,  has  not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  make  any 
radical  or  sweeping  changes;  but  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable! and  could  be  reverted  to  with  safety,  he  has  adopted 
the  ancient  forms,  in  preference  to  the  onmhrous  and 
capricious  orthography  of  the  Eliaabetban  times. 

The  poem*  as  usual,  opens  with  a  description  of  spring. 
The  circumstance!  are  supposed  to  be  related  by  a  lady,  who, 
unable  to  steep,  rises  at  the  springing  of  the  day;  and 
walking  down  an  unfrequented  path  arrives. at  a  delightful 
arbour.  From  a  medlar  tree  which  grows  beside  it,  a  gold- 
finch begins  to  sing,  and  is  answered  by  a  nightingale  from  a 
laareL  As  she  site  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  she  is 
surprised  by  the  sound  of  many  voices  of  ladies  singing 
whom  she  presently  sees  issuing  from  a  grove  with  chspletsj 
on  their  heads,  some  of  laurel,  some  of  Agnus  castas,  others 
of  woodbind.  One,  who  from  her  dress  and  bearing  she  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Queen,  sings  a  roundel,  beginning  Sum  Is 
Jbffadevert  may,  $iene  ef  mo*  joty  corner  est  enrfonn*/,  in 
which  the  rest  all  join,  and  advance  dancing  and  singing. 


»  [Tl»  probable  date  of  thto  po»  fe  about  tfa*  mtddlaafttM 

in  aataer  wst  apparently  a  woaua,  aw  p.  jty—W.  W.  &J 
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Presently  she  bears  the  noise  of '  thundering  tramps;'  and 
>  knights  in  arms,  preceded  by  trumpeters,  heralds,  pur* 
tuivauts,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  knights  and 
attendants,  issue  from  the  same  grove,  wearing  chaplets  of 
laurel,  oak,  hawthorn,  and  woodbind.  Suddenly  they  wheal 
their  horses  round,  divide  into  two  companies,  lay  then? 
lances  in  the  rests,  and  begin  to  joust  When  they  have 
jousted  for  an  hour,  they  alight  from  their  horses,  and  advanea 
by  two  and  two  towards  the  ladies,  who  break  off  their  daaos 
and  come  to  meet  them.  Bach  lady  takes  a  knight  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  him  to  a  spreading  laurel,  to  which  they  all 
make  a  low  reverence; 

She  then  sees  a  company  of  knights  and  ladies,  dressed  m 
green,  coming  from  the  open  country  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  on  their  heads,  and  preceded  by  minstrels.  These  do 
reverence  to  a  tuft  of  flowers,  and  their  Queen  sings,  in 
praise  of  the  daisy,  a  bargaret,  or  pastoral  song,  which  begins, 
8%  deuce  est  la  Marguerite* 

About  noon  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  oppressive;  the 
flowers  are  all  'forshronk,*  withered  with  the  heat,  and  the 
ladies  '  to-brent.'  Presently  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  hail, 
and  rain  arises,  beats  down  the  flowers,  drenches  the  knights 
and  ladies  in  green,  and  leaves  them  in  a  pitiful  plight; 
while  those  in  white,  who  have  remained  under  the  shelter 
of  the  laurel,  escape. 

The  Queen  and  ladies  in  white  then  comfort  those  in 
green,  and  heal  their  blisters  with  salves  made  of  wholesome 
herbs,  while  the  knights  with  their  swords  cut  down 
branches  of  trees,  and  make  a  blazing  fire  to  dry  their  clothes; 
and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Queen  in  white  they  all  return  to 
•up  with  her* 

As  they  pass  along,  the  nightingale,  which  sat  in  the 
laurel,  perches  on  the  hand  of  the  Queen  in  white;  and  the 
goldfinch,  which  sat  in  the  medlar,  on  the  hand  of  Queen  in 
green. 

The  lady  who  relates  the  story  then  meets  with  a  lady 
tiding  alone,  who  explains  to  her  the  import  of  the  allegory. 
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TheQaeen  in  white  is  Diana.  Those  who  wore  ehapleti  of 
Agnus  cantos  aire  they  who  have  preserved  their  chastity ; 
thoae  who  wore  laurel*  they  who  hare  done  valiant  things  ; 
those  who  wore  woodbind  are  they  who  hare  been  true  and 
steadfast  in  love.  The  nine  knights  are  the  Nine  Worthies; 
those  who  wore  laurel,  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
douseperis  {douze  pain),  or  twelve  peers,  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  Queen  in  green  is  Flora, 
and  all  her  train  are  they  who  loved  sloth  and  idleness. 

The  flower  represents  sloth  and  vain  pleasure,  because,  as 
Speght  expresses  it,  *  it  is  a  thing  fading  with  ever/  blast;* 
the  leaf,  virtue  and  industry,  .because  'it  abides  with  the 
root>  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and  winter  storms*' 

WHAN  that  Phebos  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  np  the  atony  sky  alofte, 
And  in  the  Boole1  was  entred  certainly : 
When  ahoures  sweet  of  nine  descended  aofte, 
Causing  the  ground,  fele  times  and  ofte, 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholsome  aire, 
And  every  plaine  was  yolothed  faire 

With  newe  greene,  and  maketh  sniale  Hoaxes 
To  springen  here,  and  there  in  fielde  and  made;    * 
Bo  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures, 
That  it  renueth  that  was  olde  and  dede 
In  winter  time;  and  oat  of  every  sede 
Bpringeth  the  herbe,  so  that  every  wight 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light. 

And  I,  so  glad  of  the  season  swete, 
Was  happed  thus  upon  a  certaine  nights-- 
Aa  I  lay  in  my  bedde,  sleepe  ful  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Best,  I  ne  wist;  for  there  naa  earthly  wight* 
Aa  I  suppose,  had  more  hertes  ease 
.  Than  I,  for  I  nad  aicknesse  nor  disease* 


*  The  ssa  eaten  Team  la  Hay. 
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Wherefore  I  mervaile  greatly  of  my  Bekh, 
That  I  so  long  withouten  aleepe  lay; 
And  up  I  rose  three  hourea  after  twelfth 
About  the  springing  of  the  day; 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasaont  grove  I  gan  ] 
Long  er  the  bright  Sonne  up ; 


In  which  were  okes  grete,  streight  at  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse,  so  fresh  of  hewe> 
Was  newly  sprong;  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  wel  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  levee  newe, 
That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sunne  ehene, 
Borne  veryredde,1  and  some  a  glad  light  grene; 

Which,  as  me  thought,  was  right  a  pleasant  sight; 
And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight; 
And  I  that  couth  not  yet,  in  no  manere, 
Heare  the  nightingale  of  al  the  yeare, 
Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  eare, 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  last,  a  path  of  little  brede 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be; 

For  it  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede, 

That  wel  unneth  a  wighte  might  it  se: 

Thought  I, '  Thte  path  some  whider  goth,  pardeP 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber,"  well  ywrought* 


1  The  young  leaves  of  the  oak,  when  they  first  burst  from  the  bod, 
•re  of  ft  red,  cinereous  colour. 

*  Herber  might  at  fint  sight  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
herbarium,  a  garden ;  but  it  is  really  the  same  as  kerixnce,  a  word 
of  Saxon  origin,  meaning  a  lodging.  It  was  especially  applied 
to  the  thick  part  of  the  wood  where  the  hart  made  his  lair;  whence  the 
technical  term,  *  to  unharbonr  the  deer.*  It  was  thence  applied  to  any 
apartment  formed  by  art  of  trees  thickly  planted  and  interlaced.  Our 
words  arbour  and  harbour  belong  to  the  tame  root. 
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That  lynched  was,  and  with  turfes  neare 

Freshly  turved,1  whereof  the  grene  gras, 

So  smale,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hewe. 

That  most  like  unto  grene  wool,  wot  I,  it  was  2 

The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  oompas, 

And  closed  in  al  the  greene  herbere, 

With  sicamoor  was  set  and  eglatere, 

Wrethen  in  fere  so  wel  and  cunningly, 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  mesure* 

Plaine  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by. 

I  see  never  thing,  I  you  ensure, 

So  wel  done;  for  he  that  tooke  the  core 

It  to  make,  y  trow  did  all  his  peine 

To  make  it  passe  alle  tho  that  men  hare  seJna 


And  shapen  waa  this  herber,  room'  and  alle. 
As  a  prety  parlour ;  and  also 
The  hegge  as  thicke  as  a  castle  walle, 
That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go, 
Though  he  wold  al  day  prien  to  and  fro, 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no;  but  one  within  wel  might 

PereetTe  alle  tho  that  yeden  there  withoute 

In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  corn  and  graese;  that  out  of  doubt* 

Though  one  wold  seeke  alle  the  world  wide, 

So  rich  a  fielde  cold  not  be  espide 

On  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity; 

For  of  aim  good  thing  there  was  plenty* 


And  I  that  al  this  pleasaunt  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodainely  I  felt  ao  swete  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  oertainely 

'  •  lbs  Mats  in  tUe  arbour  were  bank*  eorered  with  flit  grass  tsvf 
pMallir  In  lrwflrrl  The  late  King  of  the  French  was  rety  proed  of 
a  aaudl  grass-plot  at  the  ChAteaa  d'Ko,  *  tarred  with  r  '  ' 
lad  laiported  from  Setooerj  Plata.  Sea  foL  UL  p.  jsf. 
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There  is  no  herte,  I  deme,  in  sack  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughtes  froward  and  oontraire 
80  overlaid,  bat  it  should  soone  have  bote,1 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  aote. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  alle  my  life  I  trie, 

As  fill  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be; 

Therein  a  goldfinch2  leaping  pretale 

Fro  bough  to  bough ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  eet 

Here  and  there  of  buddes  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  was  joyninge 
This  faire  tree,  of  which  I  have  you  tolde; 
And  at  the  last  the  brid  began  to  singe, 
Whan  he  had  eten  what  he  ete  wolde, 
80  passing  swetely,  that  by  manifolde 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  could  devise. 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 

The  nightingale  with  so  mery  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  al  the  wood  ronge 

So  sodainely,  that,  as  it  were  a  sote,3 

I  stood  astonied ;  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  til  late  and  longe, 

£  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  songe  ever  by  mine  era 

Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily, 
On  every  side,  if  I  her  might  see; 
And,  at  the  laste,  I  gan  ful  wel  aspy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree, 
On  the  farther  side,  even  right  by  me, 
That  gave  so  passinge  a  delicious  smelle, 
According  to  the  eglentere  ful  welle.4 

1  That  la,  Bat  that  It  woold  obtain  relief, 
t  See  Introduction.  »  This  is  the  French  a*,  a  foot 

«  That  is,  The  laurel  emitted  a  perfume  which  accorded  or  agreed 
%-.  1  !i  tliat  of  the  eglantine. 

VOL.  IV.  2   A 
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Whereof  I  bad  so  inly  great  pleasure, 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  surely  ravished  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  farther  passe 
A*  for  that  day;  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
I  sat  me  downe;  for,  as  for  mine  entent, 
The  birdee  song  was  more  convenient, 

And  more  pleasannt  to  me  by  many  folds. 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  any  other  thinge. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  colde, 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  oomfortinge, 
•  That,  as  I  demed,  sith  the  beginning? 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  or  than 
80  pleasannt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  sat,  the  birds  barkening  thus, 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainely, 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
.That  ever  any  wight,  I  trowe  truely, 
Heard  in  their  life;  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musike, 
That  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by, 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasannt  to  sight, 

I  sie  where  there  came,  singing  lustily, 

A  world  of  ladies;  *  but,  to  telle  aright 

Their  grete  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  my  might, 

Ne  their  array;  neverthelesse  I  shalle 

Telle  you  a  part,  though  I  speake  not  of  alia. . 

The  surootes*  white,  of  velvet  wale  sitting*, 
They  were  in  cladde,  and  the  1 
As  it  ware  a  manere  garnishinge, 


>  Tin  tsptrioritf  of  tali  expression  to  Drydtal  1 
Miiablf  of  the  fomeie  kind/  bee  bom  eireed?  1 
Aaa.  Ed.  toL  ill.  p.  57,  note. 

•  These  enreotee,  m  boj  be  obeerred  in  brunt  of  thk  period*  i«> 
•tabled  our  paletots,  which  art,  iadeed,  imitated  awn  them. 
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Was  set  with  emerauds,  one  and  one, 
By  and  by;  but  many  a  riche  stone 
Was  set  on  the  purfiles,  out  of  doate 
Of  collars,  sieves,  and  traines  round  about* 

As  grete  pesrles,  rounde  and  orient, 
Diamondes  fine,  and  rubies  redde, 
And  many  another  stone,  of  which  I  went1 
Tho  names  now;  and  everich  on  her  hedde 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which,  without  dread, 
Was  ful  of  stately  riche  stones  set; 
And  every  lady  had  a  chapelet 

On  her  hedde  of  branches*  fresh  and  grene, 
So  wele  wrought  and  so  marvelously. 
That  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  sene ; 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  ful  pleasantly 
Had  chapelets  of  woodbind,  and  saddely 
Some  of  agnus  casius  ware4  also 
Chapelets  freshe;  but  there  were  many  of  tho 

That  daunced,  and  eke  songe  ful  soberly, 
And  alle  they  yede  in  manner  of  compaoe; 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company, 
Sole  by  her  selfe;  but  alle  followed  the  pace 
That  she  kepte,  whose  hevenely  figured  face 
So  pleasaunt  was,  and  her  wele  shape  person, 
That  of  beauty  Bhe  past  hem  everichon. 

And  more  richly  beseene,*  by  many  folde, 
She  was  also  in  every  maner  thing : 
On  her  hedde,  full  pleasaunt  to  beholdc, 
A  crowne  of  golde  rich  for  any  king : 
A  braunch  of  agnus  castus  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand;  and  to  my  sight  truely. 
She  lady  was  of  the  company. 

i  Went  is  hen  and,  by  poatto  licence,  for  the  sake  at  the  rhyme,  ft* 
want,  that  is,  ML  to  remember.  [Yes ;  bat  Chancer  would  not  bare  rhvn*d 
tc-W.  W.  8.] 

*  In  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'!  edition  the  word  branches,  not  being  found  in 
Speght,  Is  inserted  in  brackets.  1 1  is  retained  as  l>riug  necessary  t<»  tlie  sense. 

*  Spsght  read*  «w,  evidently  either  intended,  or  a  misprint  for  tcarc. 

2  a  2 
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Ax  d  she  began  a  roundel  lustely, 
That '  Suse  lefotfa  dcvers  moy?  men  calle, 
'Siene  et  monjoly  cover  est  *ndormy;x 
And  than  the  company  answered  alle,* 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  smale, 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  sothely. 

And  thus  they  came,  dauncinge  and  ainginge, 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede  eohone, 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  sittinge; 
And,  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  wel  bigone; 
For  than  I  might  aviso  hem  one  by  one. 
Who  fairest  was.  who  ootid  best  dance  or  singe, 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  alle  thing*. 

They  had  not  daunced  but  a  little  throws, 

Whan  that  I  heard*  ferre  of,  sodainely, 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundering  trumpes  hlowe, 

As  though  it  should  have  departed  the  aide; 

And,  after  that,  within  a  while  I  aie, 

From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  oomeoute^ 

Of  men  of  armes  cominge  such  a  route, 

As  alle  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
In  that  place,  wele  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Steringe  so  fast,  that  al  the  earth  trembled: 
But  for  to  spoke  of  riches  and  of  stones, 
And  man  and  horse,  I  trowe  the  large  wones1 
Of  Frestir  John/  ne  al  his  tresory,    . 
Might  not  unneth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

1  That  k.  Stmt  ia  jaaaYf  dtvert  mat  mm  at  mmJoU  cmrnr  eat  anearnai. 
t'ader  the  leaf,  towards  me,  his  and  my  Urely  heart  ie  gooe  asleep. 
This  seems  to  he  •  French  of  Stratford  atte  fiowe.* 

■  The  aatnre  of  a  round  or  catch  ia  that  each  person  takes  ap  tins 
Srtt  part  ia  saoocsslon,  which  harmonises  with  all  the  others. 

*  Cfae  larfe«MMt  BMaaa  the  large  dwelttnaa  or  hooam— W.  W.  &} 

«  There  are  many  marvels  related  of  the  wealth  and  greataeai  of 
this  osjcbrshwl  pereoa,  whose  very  exiawiioB,  however,  has  baaa 
doubted.  It  was  mnnerly  sappossd  that  his  kingdom  was  in  Abyntfata, 
bat  It  is  now  generally  bsttsvcd  that  by  the  name  of  Prater  John  are* 
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Of  their  array :  who  so  list  hear*  more, 

I  aha!  rehearse  so  as  I  can  a  lite. 

Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 

I  tie  come  nr~t,  al  in  their  clokes  white, 

A  company,  that  ware,  for  their  delite, 

Chapelets  freshe  of  okes  serialle, 

Kewly  sproug,  and  trumpets1  they  were  alia 

On  every  tmmpe  hanging  a  broad  haness 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  ful  richely  bete;* 
Every  trumpet  his  lordes  armes  bere ; 
About  their  neckes,  with  great  pearles  sete, 
Collers  brode;*  for  cost  they  would  not  lete, 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  schochones4  echone 
Were  set  aboute  with  many  a  precious  stone. 


■leant  the  monarch  of  the  great  Indian  empire  before  Its  conquest  by 
Zenghlt  Chan.  William  of  Tripoly  relates  that  in  1098,  wlien  Antioch 
was  captured  by  the  French,  Coircn  Chan  was  king  of  the  eastern 
pans  of  Asia:  and  that  after  his  death  the  crown  was  seized  by  John, 
a  Nestorian  priest  (presbyter,  prebster,  prestcr;  French,  pretre),  and 
that  he  wan  called  from  his  profession,  Prevter  (or  presbyter)  John. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  De  Emendat.  Ttmp.,  lib.  vii.,  rejects  this  explanation 
of  the  name,  and  supposes  the  mistake  to  have  arisen  from  thia 
monarch's  being  styled  in  Persian  PrtrtigtonU  which, it  appears,  means 
Apottalicw.  the  orthodox  king.  In  the  Bodl.  lib.  MSS.,  4,  3,  is  a 
collection  called  IJttcrcB  Jotmmiis  Prfvbuttri.— Wabton,  Hht.  EmjU 
Poet.,  sect.  ii.  Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
D'Auvergne's  Relation  de»  Mongol*,  18  38,  and  in  Mr.  Wright's  edition 
of  Marco  Polo,  recently  published. 

1  That  is,  trumpeters.  In  the  technical  language  of  war,  even  at 
the  present  day,  men  carrying  trumpets  are  called  trumpets ;  horse- 
men, sabres  or  lances ;  foot-eoldlers,  bayonets. 

*  The  grammatical  construction  of  this  sentence  is  very  obscure.  A 
•rood  doners  would  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  the  verb  were,  which 
would  be  a  false  concord.  Tartarium,  Tyrwhitt  supposes  to  be  the 
cloth  of  Tars.  ■  See  vol.  i.,  i59,  called  by  Ducange  Urtarinua. 

*  Collert  brode,  a  nominative  absolute,  a  common  form  of  speech  in 
description.  A  collar  was.  from  the  earliest  times,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion among  the  northern  n  at  ions.  Thus.  M  anlius  received  the  surname 
Of  Ibrquatus,  from  the  golden  collar  which  he  carried  off  as  a  trophy 
from  a  Gaulish  chief  whom  he  had  eiain  in  finale  combat.  Golden 
torques  are  to  be  seen  m  every  collection  of  Briti>h  antiquities  Tlie 
Knights  of  the  Garter  still  wear  this  ancient  badpe  of  knighthood  on 
occasions  of  solemnity  ;  it  is  called  the  collar  of  68. 

*  That  is,  scutcheons,  coats  of  arms. 
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Their  horse  harneis  was  al  white  aba. 

And  after  them  next,  in  one  company, 

Game  kinges  of  armes,1  and  no  mo, 

In  clokes  of  white  cloth  of  gold  richely ; 

Ghapelets  of  greene  on  their  hedes  on  hie; 

The  crownes  that  they  on  their  scochones  here. 

Were  sette  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  saphere, 

And  eke  great  diamondes  many  one: 

But  al  their  horse  harneia  and  other  gere 

Was  in  a  sate  according*,  ererichone, 

As  ye  have  herd  the  foresaid  trumpetes  were; 

And,  by  seeminge,  they  were  nothing  to  lore, 

And  their  guidinge  they  did  so  manerly.* 

And,  after  hem,  came  a  great  company 

Of  heraudes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arraied  in  clothes  of  white  relvette, 
And,  hardily,  they  were  no  thing  to  sake, 
How  they  on  them  should  the  harneia  sette;* 
And  every  man  had  on  a  chapelet; 
Scochones  and  eke  harneis,  indede, 
They  had  in  ante  of  hem  that  fore  hem  yeda. 

Next  after  hem  came,  in  armour  bright 
Al  save  their  heades,  seemely  knightes  nine; 
And  every  claspe  and  naile,  as  to  my  sight, 
Of  their  harneis  were  of  red  golde  fine; 
With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappoures  of  their  stedes  atronge, 
Wide  and  large,  that  to  the  ground  did  honge. 

1  The  offlce  of  the  ktng-et-ermt  wat  16  pretMe  ever  the  eoUevaa^eff 
heraldt,  and  ia  feudal  timet  he  was  held  in  high  honour.  The 
eeromony  of  hie  coronation  wet  m  tolemn  at  that  of  a  teal  king, 
only  he  vat  anointed  with  wine  inttead  of  oil. 

*  That  it.  At  it  appeared,  they  were  in  no  need  of  learning  nay  part 
of  their  duty,  they  performed  their  omee  in  to  stately  a  manner.  •  Al 
their  guiding'  would  aeem  better  than  •  And  their  guiding/ 

*  The  eonttmction  of  thlt  tentenoe  ie  exactly  the  tame  as  that 
explained  In  the  latt  note.  *  And  eertainly  they  were  ia  no  need  ol 
eeeking  how  they  should  put  oa  their  harnett,  they  knew  it  to  wall 
already.* 
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And  every  bone  of  bridle  and  paitrel 
That  they  had,  was  worth,  aa  l  wold  wene, 
A  thousand  pound©;  and  on  their  heddes,  wel 
Dressed,  were  crownes  of  Uurer  grene, 
The  beat  made  that  ever  I  had  Bene; 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  rkLmge 
Three  henchemen  on  him  awaitmge. 

Of  which©  every  first,1  on  a  short  tronehoun, 
His  lordes  helme  bare,  so  richely  dight, 
That  the  worst  was  worth©  the  ransoun 
Of  any*  king;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  back© ;  the  thred  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharp©  ground  and  kene, 
And  every  childe*  ware  of  leaves  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright; 
And  clokes  white  of  fine  velvet  they  ware; 
Their  steedes  trapped  and  raied  right* 
Without  difference,  as  their  lordes  were; 
And  after  hem,  on  many  a  fresh  eoraere, 
There  came  of  armed  knightes  such  a  route, 
That  they  besprad  the  large  field  about©. 

And  al  they  ware,  after  their  degrees, 
Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene; 
Some  of  the  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees, 
Some  in  their  honds  bare  boughes*  shene, 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  of  okes  kene, 
Some  of  hauthome,  and  some  of  the  woodbinde, 
And  many  mo  which  I  had  not  in  minde.4 


'  Tin  word  Jknt  is  not  found  in  Speght.  It  has  been  inserted 
between  bracket!  in  Sir  Harris  KicoWs  edition,  and  m  it  seema 
necessary  to  the  sense  it  hie  been  retained. 

3  Ppeght  reads  a;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  any;  the  latter  is  retained. 

*  fee  vol..  I.  p.  197.  note  3.  The  extreme  particularity  of  the 
description  of  the  dress  end  arms  of  tbe  ladies  and  knights  is  in  the 
fa*hiuii  of  a  style  of  romance*  which  were  now  becoming  common. 

4  Warton  nays  that  many  of  the  romances  of  this  period  were 
written  by  heralds,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  at  tournaments, 
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And  ao  they  came,  their  horsos  freshely  steringt 
With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  tronipes  loudc; 
There  sie  I  many  an  uncouth  disguisinge 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proude; 
And  at  the  last,  as  evenly  as  they  coude, 
They  took  their  places  in  middes  of  the  mode, 
And  every  knight  turned  his  horses  hede 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

In  the  rest;  and  so  justes  began 

On  every  part  about,  here  and  there; 

Some  brake  his  spere,  some  drew  down  hors  and 

About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran ;        [n 

And,  to  behold  their  rule  and  governaunce, 

I  you  ensure,  it  was  a  great  pleasaunoa 


feasts,  and  other  ceremonials,  where  they  had  aa  cy  pat  Unity  of 
observing  ud  describing  die  dress  of  the  ladles,  ead  aceoutreasents  end 
vim  of  the  knights.  Thus, in  a  French  poem  entitled  Lm  newer  ef 
ki  nrmm  de*  Seiffnenr$,  *c.,  a  tcmiege  de  Kertcvmtk  m  JaYcoot,  i  joo, 
there  k  toe  following  heraldic  description :-- 

•  Baoiere  avolt  eointee  et  peine 
0        De  or  et  da  aanr  esoheoaaree 
Aa  rouge  oarle,  o  jsanes  lapan 
Determinee  eateit  la  quart*  para,* 
la  Frofssartli  Ckromfd*  there  are  many  examptee  of  the  seme  taste, 
Olivier  de  la  March*  Maitrc  d*Hotei  to  Philip  the  Good,  Dake  of 
Burgundy,  la  bh)  attuning  iiaaoiref  of  that  noble  family,  never  loses 
aa  opportunity  of  describing  the  drast  and  anas  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  came  to  the  Conrt  of  his  master,  ur  the  splendid  feasts 
with  which  they  were  entertained.     He  thas  describes  Frederick,  King 
of  the  Roman*:— >  Le  roy  dee  Romans  estoit  haUlldd'an  posvpoint  a 
gras  enl,  a  la  guise  de  Behaigae,  et  d*une  robe  de  dxap  Mem  bran  %  et 
avcJt  an  chaperon  par  gorge,  dont  la  patte  venoit  jasoaes  a  la  selle.  et 
estoit  deeeape'  a  grans  lambeaax ;  et  portoit  en  son  chef  an  petit 
chapel  gris  a  eoort  poll]  et  ear  son  chapel  avolt  an  petit  et  estroite 
couronae  d'or,  et  estoit  sa  premiere conronae  dont  il  avolt  estdoaaronad 
%A**nAbm»Lgw^—MSwioire»<r<MMerdstaMmTk*,hr.i. 
These  heraldic  descriptions  are  alluded  to  by  Spenser  s— 
•  To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day. 
The  goodly  serryse,  the  derieefull  sights, 
The  bridegroom's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  array, 
Ths  pride  of  ladies  and  the  worth  of  knights, 
Die  royaU  banquettes,  and  the  rare  delights. 
Were  work  fit  for  an  herald,  not  for  me." 
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And  so  the  justes  laste  an  houre  and  more; 
But  tbo  that  crowned  were  in  lanrer  grene 
Wanne  the  prise ;  their  dintes  were  so  sore, 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  sustcnen 
And  the  justinge  al  was  left  off  dene, 
And  fro  their  hone  the  ninth  alight  anone, 
And  so  did  al  the  remnant  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede  togider,  twain  and  twain, 

Tliat  to  beholde  it  was  a  worthy  sight* 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  greene  plain, 

That  songe  and  danneed,  as  I  said  now  right: 

The  ladies,  as  soone  as  they  goodly  might, 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  dance, 

And  yede  to  meet  hem  with  ful  glad  semblaunoe. 

And  every  lady  tooke,  full  womanly,  . 
By  the  hond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 
Unto  a  faire  lanrer  that  stood  feat  by, 
With  leves  lade,1  the  boughes  of  grete  brede; 
And  to  my  dome  there  never  was,  indede, 
Man  that  had  scene  halfe  so  faire  a  tre; 
For  underneath  there  might  it  well  have  be 

An  hundred  persones,  at  their  owne  plesaunce, 
Shadowed  fro  the  bete  of  Phebns  bright, 
80  that  they  sholde  have  felt  no  grevaunce 
Of  raine  ne  haile  that  hem  liurte  might. 
The  savour  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sicke  or  melancolious, 
It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous. 

And  with  great  reverence  they  enclined  lowe 
To  the  tree  so  soote,  and  faire  of  hewe ; 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throwe, 
They  began  to  singe  and  daunce  of  newe 
Some  songe  of  love,  some  plaininge  of  untrewe, 


1  That   It,  Laden  with  leaves,  and  having  the  boughs  af  great 
breadth. 
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Environing©  the  tree  that  stood  upright; 
And  ever  jede  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

And  at  the  last  I  east  mine  eye  aside, 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  rominge  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  hond  a  knight  and  a  lady  j 
The  ladies  all  in  surootes,1  that  richely 
Purfiled  were  with  many  a  riche  stone, 
And  every  knight  of  grene  ware  mantles  on, 

Emhrouded  wel  so  as  the  surootea  were: 
And  everich  had  a  cnapelet  on  her  hedde, 
Which  did  right  wall  upon  the  shining  here, 
Made  of  goodly  floured  white,  and  redde; 
The  knightee  eke,  that  they  in  honde  ledde, 
In  sute  of  hem  ware  chapelets  everichone, 
And  before  hem  went  minstreles  many  one. 

'  As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  amutry,* 
Alio  in  greene;  and  on  their  heades  bare, 
Of  divers  floures,  made  ful  craftery, 

>  Soeantt,*.  js*  notes. 

*  la  the  poena  of  GsUImom  de  ICeehMlt,  printed  la  La  Eord* 

leav  tin  to  one  entitled  Le  Tfenpt  Pwtamr,  containing  a  ourtooo 

aonlognii  of  the  medlarel  inatraioente  of  nunrfo.    The  poet  dceerHna 

a  magnlSflrnt  banquet,  accompanied  with  all  aarts  of  miiwtrcUjr,  antf 

*)Utoqal  relet,  apraaaungier. 


Plgnea  et  mis  en  port  corps. 
La.  lenient  metnts  divers  eeoni 
Oar  Je  vis  la,  tont  en  an  eeme,  (circle) 
▼tola,  rabebe,  gaiteraa, 

CHoJOt  et  la  jnaJftram* 


Organs,  cornea,  nine  de  dix  peine. 
Oarnaniaee,  aejee  et  elieverettcs, 
Donoaiacs,  symbotes,  cloeaettes. 
Timbres,  la  aaaste  brebalngae, 
St  It  grand  cornet  d'AUcnialagaa 
Flajoc  de  sans,  SsteU.rfp* 
1  d'Aasser,  trcsssc  petfce. 
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Al  in  a  Bute,  goodely  chapetets  they  ware; 
And,  so  dauncinge,  into  the  mede  they  far* 
In  mid  the  which  they  foun  a  tuft  that  was 
Al  overapiad  with  flonres  in  oompas. 

Whereto,  they  enclined  everiohone 
With  grete  reverence,  and  that  fol  hwnbb ; 
And,  at  the  laste,  there  began  anone  . 
A  lady  for  to  singe  right  womanly 
A  bargaret1  in  praising  the  daisie;* 


Buisinea,  eles,  monocorde. 
On  il  n'e  qu'une  scale  cord*, 
Et  inuM  de  Diet,  toot  ensemble. 
£t  eertainement,  il  me  semble 
Qn'  oncqoes  malt  tele  melodie 
Ne  ftrt  onoqnet  Tenet  ae  oye. 
Car  ohascun  d*eux,  selon  racers 
De  son  instrument,  tans  deseort, 
Viole,  guiterne,  dtole, 
Harpt- .  trompc,  corne,  fiajole, 
Pipe,  souffle,  muse,  naquaire, 
Taboure,  et  quanque  on  pnt  fain, 
DedoU,  de  pennes,  et  d'archet, 
Ofs  et  vis  en  ee  parehet.' 

This  nmaleal  catalogue  forms  a  pendant  to  the  heraldic  catalogue 
which  we  have  just  seen.  Of  these  the  harp  and  the  sentry,  or 
psalterion,  were  stringed  instruments  both  in  the  form  oft  A.  Harpe 
Is  derived  from  *>*4£*»,  to  catch  or  grasp  with  the  hand ;  and  psaltery 
or  savtrr,  from  ^aAA»,  to  twitch  or  pull,  hence  to  touch  the  ttringt  of 
an  instrument  with  the  fingers  instead  of  the  plectrum— thus  both  in 
their  form  and  derivation  they  are  identical.  The  difference  consisted, 
probably,  in  the  number  of  strings,  site,  action,  or  some  other  unim- 
portant circumstance. 

1  A  bargaret  is  a  bergerette,  or  pastoral ;  none  of  the  glossaries 
describe  its  peculiar  features. 

-  TTarton  conjectures  that  Si  douce  eat  la  Marguerite  may  have  been 
tlse  first  words  of  a  song  of  Froissart's  on  this  subject.  Speght  supposes 
that  Chaucer,  in  his  panegyrics  on  this  flower  (which  we  have  already 
noticed),  wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  King  Edward's  daughter,  and  one  of  his  patronesses. 
FroissarfS  song  In  praise  of  the  dai*y  might  have  had  the  same  object, 
as  he  was  patronized  by  Edward  III.  and  1'hilippa.  It  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  poets  of  this  age  — See  Le  tUt  de  la  few  de  lis  etdela 
Marguerite,  by  Guiilaume  Machault.  In  illustration  of  the  punning 
compliments  on  this  name,  Warton  cites  also  the  title  of  the  poetical 
pieces  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  collected  and  published  in  i547»  nndtr 
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For,  as  me  thought,  among  her  Botes  swete, 
She  «rfd  '&  douce  eel  la  Margarets.' 

Than  they  alio  answered  her  in  fere, 
80  passingely  wel,  and  so  pleasauntly$ 
-  That  it  was  a  blisful  noise  to  here. 
But,  I  not  how,  it  happed  sodainely 
As  about  noone,  the  Sunne  so  fervently 
Waxe  bote,  that  the  prety  tender  floured 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  hir  fresh  oolourcs, 

Forshronke  with  heat;  the  ladies  eke  to-brent, 
That  they  ne  wiste  where  they  hem  might  bestows; 
The  knightes  swelt,  for  lack  of  shade  nie  shent; 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throwe, 
The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blows, 
That  down  goeth  all  the  ftoures  eyeriehone, 
So  that  in  ai  the  mode  there  left  not  one; 

Save  such  as  succoured  were  among  the  levee 
Fro  every  stonae  that  might  hem  assatle, 
Growings  under  hegges1  and  thicke  greves; 
And  after  that  there  came  a  storme  of  haile 
And  raine  in  fere,*  eo  that,  withouten  faile, 
The  ladies  ne  the  knightes  nade  o  throed 
Drie  on  them,  so  dropping  was  hir  weed. 

And  whan  the  storm  was  cleane  passed  away, 
Tho  in  white  that  stoode  under  the  tree, 
They  felte  nothing  of  the  grete  afiray, 
That  they  in  greene  withoute  had  in  ybe;9 
To  them  they  yede  for  routhe  and  pits, 

tha  Mm  o£  Jawyaarttf  «•  Is  Juryacriit  4e$  JV^MMMt*  trte  AmSjv 
Aajav  <fe  A'awrv.— Sat  Wartoa,  Hist.  Eng.  Pott.,  tart.  xviU. 

•  Sir  Hairta  Nlootai  iaaertt  bafera  keyga  tha  word  tat  iabraekcta< 
It  It  not  fa  Spas**  1  and  at  it  waakcaa  tha  tine  It  hat  ba 

«  That  it,  *  together.' 

»  TmaoouttractionofthUlihoUalaottlattlatlMTloltatt 
ttonoftheYordt.    Tha  meaning  it,  •  TImm  la  wfctta  that  stood  1 
the  tree  felt  nothing  of  tha  great  afrar*  4*  troabta) •  *bat  ( 
Loatrida*<thatrct)'hadbatain' 
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Them  to  comfbrte  after  their  great  disease, 
So  faine  they  were  the  helpless*  for  to  < 


Than  I  was  ware  how  one  of  hem  in  grene 
Had  on  acrowne,  rich  and  welsittinge; 
Wherefore  I  demed  wel  she  was  a  queue, 
And  tho  in  greene  on  her  were  awaitdnge; 
The  ladies  then  in  white  that  were  oomminge 
Toward  them,  and  the  knightes  in  fere, 
Began  to  oomforte  hem,  and  make  hem  chere. 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  grete  beauty, 
Took  by  the  hond  the  queen  that  was  in  grene, 
And  said, '  Suster,  1  have  right  great  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  the  troublous  tene, 
Wherein  ye  and  your  company  have  bene 
So  longe,  alas!  and  if  that  it  you  please 
To  go  with  me,  I  shal  do  you  the  ease, 

'  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may;* 

Whereof  the  other,  humbly  as  she  might, 

Thanked  her;  for  in  right  il  array 

She  was  with  storm  and  heat,  I  you  behight; 

And  every  lady,  then  anone  right, 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  grene 

By  the  hond;  which  whan  the  knights  had  Bene, 

In  like  wise  ech  of  them  tooke  a  knight 
Cladde  in  greene,  and  forthe  with  hem  they  fare, 
To  an  hegge,  where  they  anon  right, 
To  make  their  justes,1  they  wolde  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hewe  down,  and  eke  trees  square, 
Wherwith  they  made  hem  stately  fires  grete, 
To  drye  their  clothes  that  were  wringinge  wete. 

And  after  that,  of  herbes  that  there  grewe, 
They  made,  for  blisters  of  the  Sunne  brenninge. 
Very  good  and  wholesome  ointmentes  new, 

*  This  punge  It  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt 
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Wherewith1  they  yede  the  nek  fast  anom  tinge; 
And  after  that  they  yede  about  gaderinge 
Ploasaunt  salades,  which  they  made  hem  etc, 
For  to  refreshe  their  great  unkindly  hete. 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  then  began  to  praye 
Her  of  the  Floure  (for  bo  to  my  seeminge 
They  aholde  be,  as  by  their  array e) 
To  floupe  with  her,  and  eek,  for  any  things/ 
That  she  shold  with  her  alle  her  people  bring* : 
And  she  ayen,  in  right  goodly  manere, 
Thanketh  her  of  her  most  frendely  chore, 

Baying  plainely,  that  she  would  obaye 
With  at  her  herte  al  her  commanndement; 
And  then  anon,  without  longer  delaye, 
The  lady  of  the  Leafe  hath  one  yseat 
For  a  palfray,  after  her  intent, 
Arrayed  wel  and  faire  in  haraeis  of  gold, 
For  nothing  lacked,  that  to  him  long  ahold.9 

And  after  that,  to  al  her  company 
She  made  to  purveys  horse  and  every  thinge 
That  they  needed;  and  than  ful  lustily, 
Even  by  the  her  her  where  I  was  sittinge, 
They  passed  alle,  so  pleasantly  singinge, 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  wight. 
But  than  I  sie  a  passing  wonder  sight; 

For  than  the  nightingale,  that  al  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurer  sate,  and  did  her  might 
The  whole  service  to  singe  longing  to  May/ 

»  Spoil*  Mftdstfarff  bat  th«  ttaot  to  obrtoariy  rtqaina  «<EA,  aad 
tho  M8.  oontraetioa  ft*  ««*  aright  to  eaoUy  hart  btoa  aiktakta  atr 
that,  thai  with  hat  been  tdopted  in  tbe  text. 

>  That  It,  Anything  to  the  contrary  notwithttaadiaf. 

>*NotUnf  watwmutiiijthattoaimiaoiildbtloaf.'  . 

«  This  pretty  Idea,  that  the  Midt  la  their  tone*  an  oaartag  taaar 
wonhlp  to  God,  to  Nature,  or  at  hen,  to  May,  hat  alrtady  oeoarred  la 
The  Comri  a/  Love,  tad  Tat  Jiawrtfr  qfAmlmt  ladotd.it  I  ' 
Uiit  tchool  of  poetry. 
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Al  sodainely  began  to  take  her  flight; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  Leafe,  forthright, 
She  flew,  and  set  her  on  her  hond  softely, 
Which  was  a  thing  I  marreled  of  gretely. 

The  goldfinch  eke,  that  fro  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  oolde, 
Unto  the  lady  of  the  Flower  gan  flee, 
And  on  her  hond  he  set  him  as  he  wolde, 
And  pleasauntly  his  winges  gan  to  fold; 
And  for  to  singe  they  pained  hem  both,  aa  sore 
As  they  had  do  of  al  the  day  before. 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  great  pace,  • 
And  al  the  rout  of  knightes  eke  in  fere ; 
And  I  that  had  seen  al  this  wonder  case, 
Thought  I  wold  assaye  in  some  manere, 
To  know  fully  the  trouth  of  this  matere ; 
And  what  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly. 
And  whan  *hey  were  the  herber  passed  by, 

I  drest  me  forth,  and  happed  to  mete  anone 
Bight  a  faire  lady,  I  do  you  ensure; 
And  she  came  riding  by  herselfe  alone, 
Alle  in  white;  with  semblance  ful  demure 
I  salued  her,  and  bad  good  aventure 
Might  her  befalle,  as  1  coud  most  humbly; 
And  she  answered, '  My  daughter,1  gramercy  P 

1  Madame,'  quoth  I, '  if  that  I  durot  enquere 
Of  you,  I  would  faine,  of  that  company, 
Wite  what  they  be  that  past  by  this  ar beret 
And  she  ayen  answered  right  frendely  :— 
1  My  faire  "doughter,  alle  tho  that  j>assed  here  by 
In  white  clothing,  be  servaunts  everichone 
Unto  the  Leafe,  and  I  my  selfe  am  one. 


l  6m  anU,  p.  *(8,  not* 
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4  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is,'  quoth  she, 

« AUe  in  white?*— 'Madame,'  quoth  I,  'yea:'1 

•  That  ia  Diaoe.  goddesse  of  chastite; 

And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is, 

In  her  honde  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 

That  agnus  castu*  men  calle  proi>erly; 

And  alle  the  ladies  in  her  company, 

4  Which  ye  se  of  that  herbe  chapelets  weare, 
Be  such  as  han  kept  alway  hir  maidenheed: 
And  alle  they  that  of  laurer  chapelets  beare, 
Be  such  as  hardy  were,  and  manly  indeed,— 
Victorious  name  wlrioh  never  may  be  dede! 
And  alle  they  were  so  worthy  of  hir  hond 
In  hir  time,  that  none  might  hem  withstood. 

'  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  their  hede 
Of  fresh  woodbtude,*  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  thought,  ue  dede, 
But  aye  stedfast;  ne  for  pteasaunce,  ne  fere, 
Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  al  to-tere, 
Would  never  flit,  but  ever  were  stedfast, 
Til  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast.* 

'  Now  fiure  madanie,'  quoth  I, '  yet  would  I  pray e 

Your  ladiship,  if  that  it  mighte  be* 

That  I  might  knowe,  by  some  maner  waye, 

(Sith  that  it  hath  liked  your  beaute, 

The  trouth  of  these  ladies  for  to  telle  me) ; 

What  that  these  knightes  be  in  rich  armour, 

And  what  tho  be  in  grene  and  weare  the  flour  t  - 

4  And  why  that  some  did  reverence  to  thai  tie, 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  fairer 

4  With  right  good  will,  my  fairedoughter,' quoth  site, 


i  Ym  If  the  antwer  to  •  question  in  Um  negatta  form.    Sea  *al.  L 
p  mi,  note  i. 

*  The  woodbind  U  a  good  emblem  of  Jnithftd  ■tfaohmmti  lor  It 
wtnde  itself  ao  annly  round  tome  stronger  tons  that  it  I 
totaoly  fixed  In  the  berk. 
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*  Sitb  your  desire  is  good  and  debonaire; 

The  nine  crowned  be  very  ezemplaire 

Of  al  honour  longing  to  chivalry ; 

And  those  oertaine  be  called  the  Nine  Worthy / 

'Which  ye  may  see  now  ridinge  alle  before, 
That  m  hir  time  did  many  a  noble  dede, 
And  for  their  worthihes  ful  ofte  have  bore 
The  crowne  of  laurer  leaves  on  their  hade, 
As  ye  may  in  your  olde  bookes  rede; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  conquerour, 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

'  And  tho  that  beare  bowes*  in  their  honde 

Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable, 

lie  such  as  were,  I  wol  ye  understonde, 


1  'Hie  Nine  Worthies  are  m  celebrated  in  romance  as  the  Seven 
Champion*  of  Christendom.  Their  vahant  dec<J«  supplied  deigns  for 
tapestry,  a*  in  Montfauoun's  account  of  the  lnpu«try  of  ■  Charles*  V., 
King  of  Franca,  we  And  Le  Saint  Graal,  Lc  Gratmt  taj-pis  de  Xntf 
Pnux,  &c.  They  formed  the  theme  of  the  May-games  of  the  cummoa 
lieople.  That  Strype  informs  us.  "On  the  3oth  of  May  was  a  goodly 
Mar-game  in  Fenchurch^treet,  -with  drams,  and  guns,  and  pikes,  with 
i lie  Nine  Worthies  who  rid.  And  each  made  his  speech .*— Arcfc*. 
.Urw, c.  xiix.  In  Love's  Lalxntr  Lo*t  they  appear  as  the  hv:<x-»  of 
Armado's  •  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  p:igeant,or  ant  irk,  or 
tire-work.' — Act  v.  sc.  a.  Shakespeare,  however,  in  making  four  of  the 
Worthies  heathens,  via..  Hector,  Tompey,  Alexander,  Hercules,  differs 
from  Dry  den,  who  thus  renders  this  passage:— 

•  These  laurelled  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  tone  t 
Nine  worthies  were  they  called  of  diffcrvnt  rites. 
Three  Jews,  throe  Pagans,  and  three  Christian  knights.* 

The  Flower  and  tlte  /.<  (if. 
•  The  spelling  of  this  word  has  led  Dryden,  in  his  translation,  into 
a  ludicrous  mistake.    Bowes,  here  means  boughs,  as  appears  from  their 
Icing ' bowes  of  laurer,'  a  wood  which  was  never  used  for  making 
6u<r«.    Besides,  the  bow  was  the  weapon  of  a  yeoman,  not  or  a  knight, 
*  ho  would  have  disdained  to  carry  a  bow  as  much  as  a  cavalry  officer 
would  to  carry  a  musket.    Dry  den  thus  renders  th«  passage  :— 
4  Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  of  Arthur's  reign  ; 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Oiirrtemagne : 
For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arm*  imply, 
Kinblems  of  valour  and  of  victory.* 
The  bough  of  laurel  is  the  emblem  of  victory. 

VOL.  IV.  2d 
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Noble  knightes  of  the  round  table,1 
And  eke  the  Douseperus*  honourable, 
Which  they  beare  in  signe  of  victory; 
It  is  witnesse  ot  their  aeedes  mightily. 

'  Eek  there  be  knightes  olde  of  the  garter/ 
That  in  hir  time  did  right  worthily; 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurer, 
Is  for  by  it  they  have  their  laud  wholly,* 
Their  triumph  eke,  and  martial  glory; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  parfite  richease, 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can  or  gesso. 

■  llie  Knights  of  Arthur*  Court,  whose  valiant  deeds  farm  the 
subject  of  the  Romances  of  Merlin,  tto  Sengreel,  Uorte  d'Arthure, 
fcc.  Being  all  equal  in  ralour,  they  sat  at  a  round  table,  at 
which  there  could  be  no  precedence.  So  great  was  the  admiration  of 
the  tabled  exploits  of  these  knights,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.. 
Roger,  Earl  of  Mortimer,  erected  a  round  table  in  hi*  Castle  of  Kenil- 
worth,  where  he  restored  the  pageantry  supposed  to  hare  been  sheened 
at  that  of  King  Arthur.— Warton,  Asat  Ay-  Aet,  L,  seat.  ttl. 

*  That  Is,  let  douce  pain,  or  twelve  peers*  or  paladins,  of  Charle- 
magne, of  whom  Roland  and  Oliver  were  the  most  distinguished. 
The  romance  ascribed  to  Tnrpin  or  Tilpin,  Archbishop  of  ihh>«i»t  in 
the  eighth  century,  but  probably  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh,  in 
'  which  Charlemagne's  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from  Spain  is  celebrated. 
Is,  as  Warton  supposes,  the  origin  ef  all  the  tables  relating;  to  the 
twelve  peers.— Bit,  Ehq.  Pott,  xvL,  xvtt. 

•  [The  Order  of  the  Garter  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  In  ilea,  nbnnt 
a  century  before  the  correct  data  of  the  poem,  which  we  cannot  place 
earlier  than  1450.— W.  W.  S.)  Warton  U  disponed  to  credit  the  common 
story  of  the  ortxin  of  the  name.  Speaking  of  td ward's  erecting  a  rounoT 
chamber  nod  table  at  Windsor  CatUe,  in  Imitation  of  King  Arthur,  he 
adds,  « It  was  a  prelude  to  the  renowned  order  of  the  Garter,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  founded  at  Windsor,  daring  the  ceremonies  of  a  magnifi- 
cent least,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  his  heralds  In  Germany,  France, 
Scotland,  Burgundy,  Heynault,  and  Brabant,  and  lasted  fifteen  days,  .  .  . 
Nothing  Is  more  probable  than  that  this  latter  foundation  of  Edward  the 
Third  took  lei  rim  from  the  exploded  story  of  the  garter  of  the  Conntem  of 
Salisbury.  ...  It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fantastic 
collar  of  Esssss  (83),  worn  by  the  Knights  of  this  order,  was  an  allnahm  to 
her  nam*'— JKst.  Eng.  Bore.,  sect  vil. 

«  That  Is,  Is  because  by  ttthey  have  their  praise. 
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*  For  one  leafe  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily, 
And  it  be  done  bo  as  it  ought  to  be, 

Is  more  honour  than  anything  earthly; 
Witnes  of  Rome1  that  founder  waa  truly 
Of  alle  knighthood  and  deeda  marvelous; 
Becord  I  take  of  Titus  Livius. 

*  And  as  for  her  that  crowned  is  in  greene, 
It  is  Flora,*  of  these  floures  goddesse; 
And  ail  that  here  on  her  awaiting  beene, 
It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idleneese, 
And  not  delite  in  no  businesse, 

But  for  to  hunte  and  hauke,  and  pleye  in  suede*} 
And  many  other  suchlike  idle  dedea. 

*  And  for  the  great  delite  and  pJeaaaunce 
They  have  to  the  floure,  and  so  reverently 
They  unto  it  do  such  obeisaunce 

As  ye  may  se.' — '  Now  faire  Madame/  quoth  I, 
'  If  I  durst  aske  what  is  the  cause  and  why, 
That  ktiightes  have  the  ensigne  of  honour, 
Bather  by  the  leafe  than  the  floure  f 

'Soothly,doughter,'  quod  she,  'this  is  the  trouth : — 
For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering, 
To  aeeke  honour  without  feintise  or  siouth, 


»  Tha  construction  of  this  tentenot  is  intricate.  Tha  word  aim 
accms  to  be  understood,  thus,  *  Witney  Mm  of  Home,  that  founder  wan,' 
fee  If  no,  the  allo«ion  is  to  Jnlius  Cesar,  to  whom  wa«  decreed  by  the 
senate  toe  right  of  perpetually  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  an  honour 
which  he  prized  more  than  any  other ;  not,  as  the  poet  suppose*,  from 
the  glory  that  it  conferred,  but.  according;  to  Suetonins,  because  it  hid 
lils  baldness,  of  which  he  was  excessively  ashamed.  *  CalvitU  rero 
defbmiitateia  Inlquissime  ferre,  obtrecUtorum  sa»pe  jocia  obnoxiam 
expertus;  ideoque  et  deficient  em  cnpillum  revnerre  a  vertiea  aaiue* 
▼erat,  et  ex  omnibus  decretis  sibl  a  senatu  populoque  honoribui,  non 
aliud  ant  recepit,  aut  usurpnvit  libc-ntius,  quanj  Jus  laurest  corona 
perpatno  gafUndst.'— -  Suet.  D.  Julius  Ctrsar. 
*  See  Introduction, 

2  B  2 
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Fro*  *ele  to  better  in  ail  manner  thinge : 
In  eigne  of  which,  with  leaves  aye  lastjbge 
They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre, 
Whose  lusty  green  may  not  appaired  be,* 

4  But  aie  keping  their  beante  fresh  and  green*  ; 
For  there  nis  atorme  that  may  hem  deface, 
HaiJe  nor  snow,  winde  nor  frostes  kene; 
Wherfore  they  have  this  property  and  grace* 
And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  spaoe 
Wolle  be  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 
They  be,  that  they  no  greevanoe  may  endure; 

*  And  every  storme  will  blowe  them  soone  away* 

Ne  they  laste  not  but  for  a  sesone; 

That  is  the  cause,  the  very  troutli  to  save. 

That  they  may  not,  by  no  way  of  resone, 

Be  put  to  no  such  occupation.1 

4  Madame,'  quoth  I,  *  with  al  mine  whole  servise 

I  thanke  you  now,  in  my  most  humble  1 


4  For  now  I  am  ascertained  thurghly, 

Of  every  .thing  that*  I  desired  to  knowe.' 

*  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  said,  sothly, 

Ought  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  wille  me  trowe,' 

Quod  she  ayen,  •  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  service?  and  which  wille  ye  honoure, 

Tel  me  I  pray,  this  yere,  the  Leafe  or  the  Floure  f 

4  Madame,*  quoth  I, f  though  I  be  least  worthy, 
Unto  the  Leafe  I  owe  mine  observaunce :' 
4  That  is/  quod  she, 4  right  wel  done  certainly ; 


i  la  Spotlit  this  llaettande  that,  •  Whom  lusty  green  May,  may  not 
appaired  be.'  The  meoad  word  may  woold  teem  to  here  beets 
inserted  by  an  error  of  the  eopyitt,  ee  it  makes  the  line  too  loaf,  and 
spoilt  the  eeate. 

-'  In  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' edition,  the  word  Mot  is  fattrtod  iabraoheto; 
end,  at  it  Improves  the  line,  it  h  at  been  retained. 
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X 
And  I  pray  Gid  to  honour  you  avaunee, 
And  kepe  yon  fro  tbe  wicked  remembraunoe 
Of  Malebonche,1  and  al  his  crueltie. 
And  alio  that  good  and  well  conditioned  be, 
4  For  here  may  I  no  lenger  now  abide, 
1  innst  f  Jlowe  the  great  company, 
Tliat  ye  may  see  yonder  before  yon  ride.' 
And  forth,  as  I  couth,  most  humbly, 
J  tof>ke  my  leve  of  her,  as  *he  gan  hie 
After  them  as  faste  as  ever  die  might ; 
And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  night, 

And  pat  al  that  I  had  scene  in  writing, 

Under  support a  of  them  that  lust  it  to  re«1e. 

O  little  book'j  thou  nrt  so  unconning, 

How  darst  them  put  thy  self  in  prees,*  for  dr.  de 

It  is  wonder  that  thou  wexe6t  not  rede ! 

S'th  that  thou  west  ful  lite  who  shall  l)ehold 

Thy  rude  langage,  ful  boistously  unfold. 

EXPLICIT. 


COMPI.AYNTE  OF  A  LOVEHES  LYFE; 

OS,  TBE  OOMFUUHT  OF  TOE  BLACK  BJI1GBT.* 

[In.  the  printed  editions  this  poem  is  called  The  Complaint 
of  the  Black  Knvjht  The  opening  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
The  Bomaunt  of  the  Bo&e,  from  which  most  of  the  allegorical 
Itersonages  who  for  a  moment  appear  upon  the  scene  are  also 
borrowed; 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  founded  upon  that  of  tbe  MS. 
entitled  Fairfax  16,  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library,  compared,  in 
cast*  of  difficulty,  with  that  marked  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  Both 

>  That  K '  Evil-month,*  dander. 
*  This  appears  to  mean,  *  Under  the  patronage  of  them,*  ke» 
■  [S-e  voL  ii.  p.  192,  note  1,  and  vol  lii  p.  4J2,  note  3  } 
«  [This  poem  is  now  kaown,  on  good  11*  authority,  to  be  by  Lydgatew 
W.  \V  tij 
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these  have  been  already  described  in  the  introduction  to 
Chaucer's  House  of  Fan. e. — See  vuL  iL  p.  451.] 

TN  May,  when  Flora,  the  fressh  rusty  quene, 
-*-  The  soyle  hath  clad  in  grene,  rede,  and  white. 
And  Phebus  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  shene 
Amyd  the  Bole,1  wyth  al  the  hemes  bryghte; 
And  Lucifer,  to  chace  awey  the  nyghte, 
Ayen  the  morowe  oure  orisont  hath  take. 
To  byd  alle  loveres  out  of  hire  elepe  awake,    . 

And  hertys  hevy  for  to  recomforte 
*  From  dreryhed  of  hevy  nyghtis  sorowe, 
Nature  bad  hem  ryse,  and  hem  disporte, 
Ageyn  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowe; 
And  Hope  also,  with  seint  Johan  to  borowe," 
Bad  in  dispite  of  daunger  and  dispeyre, 
For  to  take  the  noisome  lusty  eyre* 

And  wyth  a  sygh  I  gan  for  to  abreyde 
Oat  of  my  slonibre,  and  sodenly  up  sterte, 
As  he,  alas !  that  nygh  for  sorowe  deyde, 
My  sekenes  sat  aye  so  nygh  myn  herte* 
But  for  to  rynde  socoure  of  my  smerte, 
Or  atte  lest  summe  release  of  my  pejus, 
That  me  so  sore  halt  in  every  veyne, 

I  rose  anon,  and  thoght  I  wolde  goon 
Into  the  wode,  to  here  the  briddes  singe, 
When  that  the  mysty  vapour  was  agoon, 
And  clere  and  feyre  was  the  morwenyng; 
The  dewe  also  lyke  sylver  in  shynynge 
Upon  the  leves,  as  any  baume  swete, 
Till  firy  Ty  tan  with  hys  persannt  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  lyoour  nywe, 

Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mode, 

And  that  the  floures  of  many  dyvers  hywe, 

*    1  *  When  the  ran  had  catered  the  sign  of  Tumi.' 
*  A  proverbial  eatpraeUm,  meaning,  properly,  8t  Joan  betas  any 
pledge,  or  eaeority  \  hat  oftea  ueed,  apparently,  at  a  mere  expletive* 
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Upon  the  ftalkes  gunne  for  to  sprede, 
And  for  to  splaye  out  her  levee  on  brede 
Ageyn  the  sunne,  golde-borned  in  hys  spent 
That  doune  to  hem  cast  hys  bemes  clere. 

And  by  a  ryver  forth  I  gan  costey, 
Of  water  clere  as  berel  or  cristal, 
Til  at  tlio  last  I  founde  a  lytil  wey, 
Towarde  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wal 
In  compas  rounde,  and  by  a  gate  smal, 
Who  so  that  wolde  frely  myghte  goon, 
Into  this  parke,  walled  with  grene  stoon.* 

And  in  I  went  to  here  the  briddes  songe, 

Which  on  the  braunches,  bothe  in  pleyne  and  vale, 

So  londe  songe  that  al  the  woode  ronge, 

Lyke  as  hyt  sholde  shiver  in  pesis  smale; 

And  as  me  thoghte,  that  the  nyghtyngale 

With  so  grete  myght  her  voys  gan  out  wreste 

Byght  as  her  herte  for  love  wolde  breste. 

The  soyle  was  pleyne,  smothe,  and  wonder  sofle, 
Al  oversprad  with  tapites  that  Nature 
Had  made  her  selfe;  celured*  eke  alofte 
With  bowys  grene,  the  floures  for  to  cure, 
That  in  her  beaute  they  may  longe  endure 
Fro  al  assaute  of  Phebus  fervent  fere, 
Which  in  his  spere  so  bote  shone  and  clere. 

The  eyre  atempre,  and  the  smothe  wind 
Of  Zepherus,  amonge  the  blosmes  whyte, 
60  holsome  was,  and  so  nourysshing  be  kynde, 
That  smale  budde^  and  rounde  blomes  lyte, 
In  maner  gan  of  her  brethe  dely  te, 

'  This  description  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  opening  of  Tht 
itomaunt  of  Vie  Rmt. — See  ante,  p.  17. 

-  Tlie  printed  editions  read  CQverah  but  celured  Is  Infinitely  better. 
It  means  (XutojAtd,  tnd  is  derived,  ultimately,  from  the  Lot.  edare.  to 
cover ;  and,  proximately,  from  the  French  del,  a  canopy,  as  In  tht 
expression,  etddeii^tbt  canopy  of  a  bed. 
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To  yere  as  hope  there  fruite  shall  take1 
A  yens  autumpne,  redy  for  to  shake.1 

I  sawe  the  Daphene"  closed  under  rynde, 

Grene  laurer,  and  the  holsome  pyne, 

The  myrre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kynde,* 

The  cedres  high,  upryght  as  a  lyne, 

The  philbert  eke,  that  lowe  clothe  enclyne 

Her  bowes  grene  to  the  erthe  doune, 

Unto  her  knyght  ycalled  Demophouna* 

There  aawe  I  eke  the  fressh  hauthorne 

In  white  motele,  that  so  soote  doth  smelle, 

Aashe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yonge  aoorne^ 

And  many  a  tre  mo  than  I  can  telle; 

And  me  beforne  I  sawe  a  litel  welle, 

That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholde, 

Under  an  hille,  with  quyke  stremes  colde. 

The  grarel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glas, 

The  bankys  rounde,  the  welle  environyng, 

And  aofte  as  velvet  the  yonge  gras 

That  thereupon  ful  lustely  gan  sprynge, 

The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng 

Her  ahadowe  caste,  closyng  the  welle  rounde, 

And  al  the  herbes  growing  on  the  grounde. 

The  water  was  ao  holsome  and  vertuous, 
Thurgh  myghte  of  herbes  growynge  there  beside  ; 
Not  lyche  the  welle  where  as  Narcissus* 
Yalayne  was  thurgh  vengcaunce  of  Cupide, 
'  Where  so  covertly  he  did  abide 

)  Tbfa  to  bare  an  totranaftlve  verb,  meaninff  to  oaf.    Gardeners  ear, 
tail  in  cold  and  unseasonable  springs  Um  blossom  nils  off  before  tho 


*  Tbo  meaning  It  that  the  bods  gave  promise  that  the  frafe  wonld 
ait  and  ba  ready  to  be  shaken  off  tba  trees  against  aatnmm. 

*  80s  Ovid,  MH.  i. 

«  Tbo  tree  into  which  Mjrrhe  was  traiunxmed,  and  wmehdlatile  the 
bitter  sap  called  mjrrrh— See  Orid.  MUL  z. 

*  See  Ovid,  JSTar.U.  •  Boo  ante,  p.  ei» 
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The  greyne  of  cruel  detba  upon  eche  brjmke, 
That  detk  mot  folowe,  who  that  ever  drynke. 

Ne  lycbe  the  pitte  of  the  Fegace,1 
Under  Pernaso,  where  poetys  slept; 
Nor  lyke  the  welle  of  pore  chast&e. 
Which  as  Dyane  with  her  nymphes  kept, 
Whan  she  naked  into  the  water  lepte, 
That  slowe  Aeteon  with  his  houndes  felle, 
Oonly  for  he  earn  so  nygh  the  welle.* 

But  this  welle  that  I  here  of  reherse 
So  holsome  was,  that  hyt  wolde  aswage 
BoUyn  hertes,  and  the  venym  perse 
Of  pensif  hede,  with  al  the  cruel  rage, 
And  overmore  refresshe  the  visage 
Of  hem  that  were  in  any  werynesse 
Of  gret  labour,  or  fallen  in  distresse. 

And  I  that  had,  thurgh  dannger  and  disdeyne, 
So  drye  a  thrust,  thoughte  I  wolde  assaye 
To  taste  a  draughte  of  this  welle  or  tweyne, 
My  bitter  langour  yf  hyt  myghte  alaye. 
And.  on  the  baiike  anone  doune  I  lay, 
And  with  myn  hede  unto  the  welle  I  ranghte, 
And  of  the  water  dranke  I  a  good  draughte. 

Wherof  me  thoughte  I  was  refresshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nyghe  my  lierte, 
That  verely  anone  I  gan  to  fele 
An  huge  parte  relescd  of  my  smerte; 
And  therewithalle  anoon  up  1  sterte, 
And  thoughte  I  wolde  walke  and  se  more. 
Forth  in  the  parke  and  in  the  holtys  hore. 


i  The  fountain  Hlppocrene,  which  iprung  from  Mount  Helicon,  from 
tbc  place  whtra  Pegasus  tumped  his  foot.— Ovid,  AleL  It. 
*  Ovid,  Ate.  iii. 
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And  thurogh  a  launde  aa  I  yede  apaoe, 

And  gan  aboute  faste  to  beholde, 

I  founde  anoon  a  delytable  place, 

That  was  beset  with  trees  yonge  and  olde, 

Whos  names  here  for  me  shalle  not  be  tolde, 

Amydde  of  whiche  stode  an  herber  grene, 

That  benched  was  with  turves  ny  we  and  dene. 

This  herber  was  ful  of  noures  of  Inde,1 
Into  the  whiobe  as  I  beholde  gan, 
Betwez  an  hulfere  and  a  wodebynde, 
Aa  1  was  war,  I  sawe  ther  lay  a  man 
In  blake  and  white  colour,  pale  and  wan, 
And  wonder  dedely  also  of  his  hi  we, 
Of  hurtes  grene,  and  fresshe  woundes  nywe. 

And  overmore  destreyned  with  sekenesse 
Besyde  al  this  he  was  full  grevously, 
For  upon  him  he  had  an  bote  accesse, 
That  day  be  day  him  shoke  full  petously, 
Bo  that  for  constreyning  of  hys  malady, 
And  hertely  wo,  thus  lyinge  al  alone, 
It  was  a  deth  for  to  here  hym  grone. 

Wherof  astonied  my  fote  I  gan  withdraw*, 
Gretly  wondring  what  hit  myghte  be, 
That  he  so  lay  and  had  no  felawe, 
Ne  that  I  coulde  no  wyghte  with  him  se; 
Wberof  I  had  routhe,  and  eke  pite, 
And  gan  anoon,  so  sof  tely  as  I  coude, 
Amonge  the  busshes  prively  me  to  shrouds; 

If  that  I  myghte  in  any  wise  aspye, 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  dedely  woo, 
Or  why  that  he  so  pitously  gan  crye 


1  TIM  printed  editions  reed  sends,  which  is  probeblj  intended.br  o 
poetleal  licence,  for  pew/*,  pretty ;  the  Feirf.  MS.  reeds  ranaV,  end  Usk 
Areh.  Seld.  B.  a*  •/ Ms.  The  tree  leading  is  probabljr  fade  or  fnrie< 
sterlet 
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On  hya  fortune,  and  on  ear©  also. 
With  al  017  myghte  I  leyde  an  ere  to. 
Every  word  to  niarke  what  he  sayed, 
Oat  of  his  swough  amonge  as  he  abreyde. 

But  first,  yf  I  ahal  make  mencyoun 

Of  hys  peraone,  and  pleynely  him  discrive, 

He  was  in  sothe,  without  exoepcioun, 

To  spoke  of  manhod,  oon  the  best  on  lyve; 

Ther  may  no  man  ayein  troathe  stryve, 

For  of  hys  tyme,  and  of  his  age  abo, 

He  proved  was,  ther  men  shuld  have  ado/ 

For  oon  the  best ;  therto  of  brede  and  lengthe 
80  wel  yinade  by  good  proporcioun, 
Yf  he  had  be  in  his  dely  ver  strength© ; 
Bat  thought©  and  sekenesse  were  occasion 
That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentacioun 
Gruff©  on  the  ground©,  in  place  desolate, 
Bole  by  hymself,  awaped  and  amate. 

And  for  me  semeth  that  hit  ys  fyttynge 
His  wordcs  alle  to  put  in  remembraunoe, 
To  me  that  herd©  al  his  compleynynge, 
And  al  the  grounde  of  his  woful  ohaunee, 
Yf  therwithalle  I  may  yow  do  plesaunce, 
I  wol  to  yow  so  as  I  can  anpne, 
Lyche  as  he  seyde,  reherse  everychone. . 

Bnt  who  shal  help©  me  now  for  to  compleynel 

Or  who  shall  now  my  stile  guy  or  lede? 

O  Nyobe,  let  now  thy  teres  reyne 

Into  my  penne,  and  helpe  eke  in  this  nede, 

Thou  woful  My  ire*  that  felest  my  herte  blede 

Of  pitonse  wo,  and  myn  honde  eke  quake, 

Whan  that  I  write,  for  this  mannys  sake. 


1  That  Is,  *  Where  men  should  be  engaged  in  that  business  which  Is 
proper  to  them/  viz.,  the  exercise  of  arms. 

*  IIjttIijl— See  ante,  p.  rjo,  note  4. 
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For  unto  wo  accordeth  compleynynge, 
And  dolfol  chere  unto  hevynesse; 
To  sorow  also.,  sighing  and  vrepyng, 
And  pitouse  mournyng  unto  drerynesse ; 
And  whoso  that  shal  writen  of  distress©, 
In  party  needeth  to  know  felyngly 
Cause  and  rote  of  al  swche  malady. 

But  I,  alas !  that  am  of  wytte  hut  dnlle,    * 
And  hare  no  knowyng  of  suche  matere, 
For  to  discryve,  and  write  at  the  fulle 
The  woful  compleynt,  which  that  ye  ahul  here. 
But  even-  like  as  doth  a  skryvenere, 
That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shal  write, 
Bat  as  his  maister  beside  dothe  endyte; 

Ryghte  go  fare  I,  that  of  no  sentemeut 
Sey  ryght  naught  in  conclusioun, 
But  as  I  herde,  whan  I  was  present, 
This  man  compleyne  with  a  pitouse  soun; 
For  even  lyche,  wythont  addicyoun, 
Or  disencrese,  owther  mor  or  lease. 
For  to  reherse  anon  I  wol  me  dresse, 

And  yf  that  eny  now  be  in  this  place, 
That  fele  in  love  brennyng  or  fervence, 
Or  hyndered  were  to  his  lady  grace, 
With  false  tonges,  that  with  pestilence 
SJe  trewe  men  that  neyer  did  offence 
In  worde  ner  dede,  ne  in  hir  entente— 
If  any  such  be  here  now  present* 

Let  hym  of  routhe  ley  to  audyenee, 
With  doleful  chere,  and  sobre  countenaunee, 
To  here  this  man,  be  ful  high  sentence, 
His  mortal  wo,  and  his  grete  perturbaunoe 
Compleyning,  now  lying  in  a  traunce, 
With  loke  upcast,  and  with  ful  rural  chere, 
Theffect  of  whichewass*  ye  shall  here. 
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*  The  though*  oppressed  with  inward  sighes  sore, 
The  peynfai  lyve,  the  body  langoysshing, 
The  woful  gost,  the  herte  rent  and  tore, 
The  pitouse  chere  pale  in  compleyning, 
The  dedely  face,  lyke  ashen  in  shynyng 
The  salte  teres  that  fro  myn  yen  faUe, 
•  Parcel  declared  ground*  of  my  peynes  alle, 

'  Whoa  herte  ys  bonnde  to  blede  in  hevynesse; 
The  thought  reaseyt  of  woo  and  of  oompleyut; 
The  brest  is  chest  of  dale  and  drerynesse; 
The  body  eke  so  feble  and  so  feynt, 
.  With  bote  and  oolde  myn  accesse  ys  bo  meynt 
That  now  I  shyver  for  defaute  of  hote. 
And  bote  at  glede  now  aodenly  I  swete. 

'  Now  hote  as  fire,  now  colde  as  asshes  dede, 

Now  hote  for  oolde,  now  oolde  for  hete  ageyn 

Now  cold  as  yse,  now  as  coles  rede, 

For  hete  I  brenne ;  and  thus  betwexe  tweyne 

I  possed  am,  and  al  forecast  in  peyne, 

3o  that  my  hete  pleynly  as  I  fele 

Of  grevous  colde  ys  cause  every  dele.1 

'  This  ys  the  colde  of  ynward  high  dysdeyn, 
Colde  of  dyspite,  and  colde  of  cruel  hate; 
This  is  the  colde  that  doth  his.besy  peyn,    . 
A  yens  trouthe  to  fighte  and  to  debate ; 
This  ys  the  colde  that  wolde  the  fire  abate 
Of  trewe  menyng,  alas,  the  hardo  while! 
This  ys  the  colde  that  wil  me  begile. 

4  For  ever  the  better  that  in  trouthe  I  ment, 
With  al  my  myghte  fcythfully  to  serve, 
With  herte  and  alle  to  be  diligent, 
The  lease  thanke,  alas!  I  can  deserve: 
Thus  for  my  trouthe  Daunger  doth  me  sterve ; 

I  Imitated  from  Petrarch,  Son.  88.— See  vol.  ML  ij.  U,  uute  I. 
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For  oon  that  shulde  my  deth  of  mercy  Iette, 
Hath  made  diapite  newe  his  swerde  to  whett*) 

4  Ayenst  me,  and  his  arwes  to  file, 
To  take  vengeaunce  of  wilful  cruelte; 
And  touges  fals  thurgh  her  sleightly  wile, 
Han  gonne  a  werre  that  wcl  not  stynted  be; 
And  fals  Envye,  Wrathe,  and  Enemyte, 
Have  conspired  ayens  al  ryghte  and  la  we, 
Of  her  malice,  that  Trouthe  ahal  be  alawe. 

'  And  Malebonche  gan  first  the  tale  telle, 
To  sclaunder  Tronthe  of  indignacioun, 
And  Fals-Reporte  so  londe  ronge  the  belle. 
That  Mysbeleve  and  False-suspecioun 
Hare  Tronthe  brought  to  hys  dampuacioun, 
80  that,  alas!  wrongfully  he  dyeth, 
And  Falsnes  now  his  place  oocupieth, 

*  And  entred  ys  into  Tronthes  londe, 

And  hath  therof  the  full  possessyon. 

O,  ryghtful  God!  that  first  the  tronthe  fonie, 

How  may  thou  suffre  soche  oppression, 

That  Falshed  shnlde  have  jurysdixion, 

In  Tronthes  ryght,  to  ale  him  giltelesf 

In  his  fraunchise  he  may  not  lyre  in  pes. 

'  Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  foon  forjuged, 
Without  answere,  while  he  was  absent, 
He  damned  was,  and  may  not  be  excused, 
For  Cruelte  satte  in  jugement, 
Of  Hastynesse  without  advisement, 
And  badde  Disdeyne  do  execute  anoon 
His  jugement  in  presence  of  hys  foon. 

'  Attonrney  noon  ne  may  admytted  been 
To  excuse  Trouthe,  ne  a  worde  to  spake; 
To  Feyth  or  Othe  the  jnge  list  not  seen, 
There  vb  no  geyn  but  he  wil  be  wreka 
09Lorde  of  trouthe!  to  thee  I  calls  and  cfopet 
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How  may  thou  Be  thus  hi  thy  presence, 
Without  mercy,  mordred  Innocencef 

•  Now  God  that  art  of  trouthe  sovereyn, 

And  seest  how  I  lye  for  trouthe  bounde, 

go  sore  knytte  in  loves  firie  cheyn, 

Even  at  the  detbe,  through  girt*  with  many  a 

That  lykly  are  never  for  to  sounds,         [wounde, 

And  for  my  trouth  am  dampned  to  the  dethe, 

And  noght  abide,  but  draw  alonge  the  brethe : 

1  Consider  and  se  in  thyn  eternal  sight,  / 
How  that  myn  herte  professed  whilom  was. 
For  to  be  trewe  with  all  my  ful  myghte, 
Oonly  to  con  the  whiclie  now,  alas! 
Of  volunte,  withoute  more  trespas, 
Myn  accusours  hath  taken  unto  grace, 
And  cherissheth  hem  my  deth  to  purchace. 

'  What  meneth  this?  what  ys  this  wonder  ure 
Of  pufveyaunce,  yf  I  shal  hit  calie, 
Of  god  of  love,  that  fals  hem  so  assure, 
And  trewe,  alas!  downe  of  the  whele  ben  fallef 
And  yet  in  sothe  this  is  tlie  worst  of  alle, 
That  Falshed  wrongfully  of  Trouthe  hath  the  name, 
And  Trouthe  ayenwarde  of  Falshed  bereth  the 
blame.1 

'  This  blynde  chaunce,  {his  stormy  aventure, 

In  love  hath  most  his  experience, 

For  who  that  doth  with  trouthe  most  his  cure, 

Shal  for  his  mede  fynde  most  offence, 

That  servetb  love  with  al  his  diligence: 

For  who  can  feyne  under  lowlyhede, 

Ne  fayleth  not  to  fynde  grace  and  speda 


1  Moat  of  Uicm  allegorical  panonagaa  are  taken  from  The  Rowunad 
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'*  For  I  loved  oon  ful  longe  sythe  agoon, 
With  al  myn  herte,  body  and  ful  niyght* 
And  to  be  ded  my  herte  can  not  goon 
From  his  heste,  but  hold  that  he  hath  hight; 
Though  I  be  banysshed  out  of  her  syght, 
And  by  her  mouthe  dampned  that  1  shal  deye, 
Unto  my  heat  yet  I  wil  ever  obeye. 

'  For  ever  sithe  that  the  worlde  began, 
Who  so  lyste  loke  and  in  story  rede, 
He  shall  ay  fynde  that  the  trove  man 
Was  put  abake,  whereas  the  falshede 
Yfurthered  was :  for  Love  taketh  non  hede 
To  sle  the  trewe,  and  hath  of  hem  no  charge, 
Wher  as  the  fids  goth  frely  at  her  large. 

'I  take  recorde  of  Palamides,1 

The  trewe  man,  the  noble  worthy  knyght, 

That  ever  loved,  and  of  hya  peyne  no  relet* ; 

Notwithstanding  his  manhode  and  his  myght* 

Love  onto  him  did  fid  grete  untight,    . 

For  ay  the  bette  he  did  in  chevalrye, 

The  more  he  was  hiudred  by  envye. 

1  And  aye  the  bette  lie  dyd  in  every  place. 
Thorugh  his  knygh  diode  and  his  besy  pevne, 
Tlie  ferther  was  he  fro  his  ladyes  grace, 
For  to  her  mercy  myght  he  never  atteyne. 
And  to  his  deth  he  coude  hyt  not  refreyiie 
For  no  dannger,  bnt  ay  obey  and  serve,  . 
As  he  best  coude,  pleynly  til  he  sterve. 

•  What  was  the  fyne  also  of  Ercules, 
For  aXhis  cpnqnest  and  his  worthynesse, 
That  was  of  strengthe  alone  perelest 


t  >  Hot  the  ton  of  Naapliua,  one  of  the  Grecian  eoonenden  at  the 
war  of  Troy,  bat  a  knight  of  tlw  round  table,  called  FaloaaMea  In  tfce 
Mart  fArikmr  the  aaniacaa#loi  rival  of  Tristan  for  the  lore' of  la. 
belle  bw4a. 
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For  lyke  as  bokes  of  him  list  expresse, 
He  set  pileres,  thurgh  his  high  prowesse, 
Away  at  Gadea,1  for  to  aignifie, 
That  no  man  myght  him  passe  in  chevalrie. 

*  The  which  pilera  ben  ferre  beyonde  Ynde 
Tset  of  golds,  for  a  remembrannoe : 

And  for  al  that  was  he  set©  behynde, 
With  hem  that  lave  list  febly  to  avannoe; 
For  he  him  set  laste  upon  a  daunce, 
Against  whom  helpe  may  noon  stryve, 
For  al  his  trouthe  yet  he  lost  his  lyre. 

'  Phebns  also  for  his  persannt  lyghte, 
Whan  that  he  went  here  in  erthe  lowe, 
Unto  the  herte  with  fresshe  Venus  sighte 
Ywounded  was,  thurgh  Capides  bowe, 
And  yet  his  lady  list  him  not  to  knowe; 
Thotigh  for  her  love  his  herte  did  sore  blede, 
She  let  him  go,  and  toke  of  him  noon  hede. 

'  What  shal  I  say  of  yonge  Piranrosf 

Of  trewe  Tristram,*  for  all  his  high  renoune? 

Of  Achilles,  or  of  Antonyus? 

Of  Arcite,  or  of  him  Palemonne? 

What  was  the  ende  of  her  passioune, 

Bat  after  sorowe  dethe,  and  than  her  grave! 

Lo,  here  the  guerdon  that  these  loveres  have! 

*  Bat  false  Jasoun  with  his  doublenesse, 
That  was  untrewe  at  Colkos  to  Mode, 
And  Tereus,  rote  of  unkyndenesse, 
And  with  these  two  eke  the  false  Ene; 
Lo,  thus  the  fals,  ay  in  oon  degre, 


1  Gades,  now  called  Gibraltar,  and  SeptK  now  called  Ceuta,  on  tha 
Opposite  coast,  wer*  formerly  sryled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

*  Tristram  was  the  ct'lebrareii  hero,  whose  love  for  the  falre  Isoude,  or 
Ysnlte,  is  the  subject  of  the  Itoman  <l*  Tristan,  and  enters  largely  into 
that  of  the  liort  it  Arthur. .  She  is  called  by  Petrarch  /soft*. 
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Had  in  love  her  lust  and  al  her  wille, 

And  Rave  falshed,  ther  was  noon  other  skille. 

*  Of  Thebes  eke  the  fals  Arcite, 
And  Demophon  eke  for  his  slouthe. 
They  had  her  lust  and  al  that  myght  delyte, 
For  all  her  falshede  and  grete  untrouthe. 
Thus  ever  Love,  alas,  and  that  is  routhe! 
His  fals  legys  furthereth  what  he  may, 
And  sleeth  the  trewe,  ungoodly,  day  be  day. 

4  For  trewe  Adon  was  slayne  with  the  bore 
.    .  Amydde  the  forest  in  the  grene  shade, 
For  Venus  love  he  felt  al  the  sore; 
Bat  Vulcanus  with  her  no  mercy  made,  « 
The  foule  chorle  had  many  nightis  glade, 
Where  Mars,  her  worthy  knyght  and  her  trewe  mam, 
To  fynde  mercy  comfort  noon  he  < 


'  Also  the  yonge  fresh  Ipomonea, 

So  lastly  fre  as  of  his  corage, 

That  for  to  serve  with  al  his  herte  dies 

Athalant,1  so  feire  of  her  visage; 

Bat  Love,  alas,  quyte  him  so  his  wage 

With  cruel  daunger  pleynly  at  the  last, 

That  with  the  dethe  guerdonlesse  he  past 

'Lo,  here  the  fyne  of  Ioveres  servise! 
Lo,  how  that  Love  can  his  servatmtis  quyte  1 
Lo,  how  he  can  his  feythful  men  dispise, 
To  sle  the  trewe  men,  and  fids  respite  I 
Lo,  how  he  doth  the  swerde  of  sorowe  byte 
In  hertis,  suche  as  most  his  lust  obey, 
To  save  the  false  and  do  the  trewe  deyl 

1  For  feythe  nor  othe,  worde,  ne  assuraunoOj 
Trewe  menyng,  awayte,  or  beeyne 
8til  porte,  ne  feythful  attendaunce, 
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Manhode  ne  myght,  in  armes  worthiness*, 
Pursute  of  worsliippe  nor  high  proweese, 
In  straunge  londe  ryding  ne  travayle, 
Fnl  lyte,  or  nought,  in  love  dothe  ayayle 

'  Peril  of  dethe,  nother  in  Be  ne  londe, 

Hungre  ne  thrust*  sorowe  ne  sekanesse, 

Ne  greto  emprises  for  to  take  on  honde, 

Shedyng  of  blode,  ne  manful  hardynesse, 

Nor  offce  wonndynge  at  sautes  by  distreaee, 

Nor  in  partyng  of  lyfe  nor  dethe  also, 

Al  ys  for  noughte*  Love  taketh  noon  hede  therto 

4  But  lesynges  with  her  miss  fiaterye, 
Thurogh  her  fidahede,  and  with  her  doublenesse, 
With  tales  new,  and  mony  feyned  lye, 
By  falee-eemblaunte,  and  countrefet  humblesse, 
Under  colour  depeynt  with  stedfastneese, 
With  fraude  corcred  under  a  pitouse  face, 
Aooepte  ben  now  rathest  unto  grace, 

4  And  can  hemselTe  now  best  magnine 

With  feyned  port  and  false  presumption ; 

They  haunce  her  cause  with  false  surquedrie, 

Under  menyng  of  double  entention, 

To  thenken  oon  in  her  opinyon, 

And  sey  another,  to  set  hemselve  alofte, 

And  hynder  trouthe,  as  hit  ys  seyne  ful  ofle. 

'  The  whiche  thing  I  bye  now  al  to  dere, 
Thanked  be  Venus,  and  the  god  Cupide  1 
As  hit  is  seene  by  myn  oppressed  chore, 
And  by  his  nrowes  that  stiken  in  my  syde, 
That,  safe  the  dethe,  I  nothing  abide 
Fro  day  to  day,  alas,  the  harde  while  1 
Whan  ever  hys  dart  that  hym  list  to  fyle, 

My  woful  herte  for  to  ryre  a  two, 
For  faute  of  raercye,  and  lake  of  pite 
Of  her  that  causeth  al  my  peyne  and  woo. 
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And  list  not  ones  of  grace  for  to  see 
Unto  niy  trouthe  thorogh  her  cruelte ; 
And  most  of  al  yif  that  I  me  compleyne. 
Than  she  hath  joy  to  laughen  at  my  peyne. 

1  And  wilfully  hath  my  dethe  sworne, 
Al  giltelesse,  and  wote  no  cause  why, 
Safe  for  the  trouthe  that  I  have  had  aforne 
To  her  allone  to  serve  feythfully. 

0  God  of  Love!  unto  the  I  cryo, 
And  to  thy  blende  double  deyte 

Of  this  grete  wronge  I  compleyne  me, 

.   •  And  unto  thy  stormy  wilful  variaunee, 
Tmeynt  with  chaunge  and  gret  unstablenesse, 
Now  up,  now  down,  so  rennyng  is  thy  chance, 
That  the  to  trust  may  be  no  sikeraesse; 

1  wite  hit  nothing  but  thy  doublenoase, 
And  who  that  is  an  archer,  and  ys  blend, 
Marketh  nothing,  but  sheteth  as  he  wend.1 

'  And  for  that  he  bath  no  discretion, 
Withoute  aviso  he  let  his  arowe  goo, 
'    For  lak  of  syght,  and  also  of  resoun, 
In  his  shetyng  hit  happeth  ofte  soo, 
To  hurt  his  frende  rather  than  his  foo ; 
So  doth  this  god  with  his  sharpe  flon, 
The  trewe  sleeth,  and  leteth  the  fab  gon. 

*  And  of  his  woundyng  this  is  the  worst  of  alia, 
Whan  he  hurteth  he  dothe  so  cruel  wreche, 
And  maketh  the  seke  for  to  ciye  and  call* 
Unto  his  foo  for  to  ben  his  leche, 
And  hard  hit  ys  for  a  man  to  seche, 
Upon  the  poynt  of  dethe  in  jeupardie, 
Unto  his  foo  to  fynde  remedye. 


i  TlM  rairfluL  MS.  for  wnd  rad* 
rhym*     *'md  It  pot  for 
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'Thus  fareth  hit  now  even  by  me, 

That  to  my  foo  that  yaf  my  herte  a  wound, 

Mot  axe  grace,  mercy,  and  pite, 

And  namely  ther  wher  noon  may  be  founde; 

For  now  my  sore  my  leche  wol  oonfounde, 

And  god  of  kynde  so  hath  set  myne  tire, 

My  lyves  foo  to  have  my  wounde  in  cure. 

*  Alas  the  while  now  that  I  was  borne! 
Or  that  I  ever  saugh  the  hrighte  sonne  t 
For  now  I  se  that  ful  longe  aforne, 
Or  T  was  borne,  my  destany  was  sponne 
By  Parcas  sustren,  to  sle  me  if  they  conne, 
For  they  my  dethe  shopen  or  my  sherte,1  * 
Oonly  for  trouthe,  I  may  hit  not  asterte. 

1  The  mighty  goddesse  also  of  Nature,* 

That  under  God  hath  the  governaunoe 

Of  worldly  thingea  committed  to  her  cure, 

Dis]>osed  hath,  thurogh  her  wyse  purveyance, 

To  give  my  lady  so  niuche  suffisaunoe 

Of  alle  vertues,  and  therewithal^  purvyde 

To  mordre  trouthe,  hath  taken  Dawnger  to  guyde. 

'  For  bounte,  beaute,  shape,. and  semelyhede, 

Prudence,  witte,  passyngly  fairenes.se, 

Benigne  port,  glad  cliem  with  Livlyhede, 

Of  womanhede  ryi;lit  plentoor.s  lurgii.sst', 

Nature  in  her  fully  did  empivss*:. 

Whan  she  her  wrought,  and  altlierlast  Dysdeyne, 

To  hinder  trouthe,  she  made  her  chambreleyna ' 

'  Whan  Mystrust  also,  and  False-suspecion, 
With  Jlysbeleve  she  made  for  to  be' 
Chefe  of  counseyle,  to  this  conclusion, 
For  to  exile  Trouthe,  and  eke  Pite, 
Out  of  her  court  to  make'  Mercy  fle, 


1  For  an  example  of  tliift  expression  see  vol  i.  p.  i  J8»  note  J 
•  [Cf.  Chaucer's  'noble  goddesse  Nature,'  v.  ii.  p.  j;i.] 
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So  that  Dispite  now  holdeth  forth  her  reyne, 
Thurogh  hasty  beleve  of  tales  that  men  feyne. 

4  And  thus  1  am  for  my  trouthe,  alas ! 
Mordred  and  slayn  with  wordes  sharp  and  kene, 
Gilteles,  God  wot,  of  al  trespas, 
And  lye  and  blede  upon  this  colde  grene. 
Now  mercye,  swete!  mercye,  my  lyves  qnene! 
And  to  youre  grace  of  mercye  yet  I  prey, 
In  youre  servise  that  your  man  may  dey. 

'  But  and  so  be  that  X  shal  deye  algate, 

And  that  I  shal  non  other  mercye  hare. 

Yet  of  my  dethe  let  this  be  the  date, 

That  by  youre  wille  I  was  broght  to  my  grave* 

Or  hastely,  yf  that  ye  list  me  save, 

My  sharpe  woundes  that  ake  so  and  blede, 

Of  mercye  oharme,  and  also  of  wonianhede. 

'  For  other  charme  pleynly  ys  ther  noon, 
But  only  mercye,  to  helpe  in  this  case ; 
For  though  my  woundes  blede  ever©  in  oon> 
My  lyve,  my  deth,  stondeth  in  youre  grace, 
And  though  my  gilt  be  nothing,  alasl 
I  axe  mercy  in  al  my  best  entent, 
Redy  to  dye,  yf  that  ye  assent 

'  For  ther  ayens  shal  I  never  strive 
In  worde  ne  werke,  pleynely  I  ne  may. 
For  lever  I  have  than  to  be  alyve 
To  dye  sothely,  and  hit  be  her  to  pay; 
Ye,  though  hit  be  this  eche  same  day, 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  liste  to  devyse, 
Suffiseth  me  to  dye  in  your  servise. 

1  And  God,  that  knowest  the  thought  of  every  wyght 
Right  as  hit  is,  in  every  thing  thou  maist  se. 
Yet  ere  I  dye,  with  al  my  ful  myght, 
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Lowly  I  prey  to  graunte  unto  me, 
That  ye,  goodly,  feire,  fresshe,  and  fre, 
Which  sle  me  oouly  for  de&ut  of  routine, 
Or  that  I  die,  may  byknow  my  trouth. 

'  For  that  in  sothe  suffieeth  unto  me, 
If  she  hit  know  in  every  circurnstaunoe, 
And  after  I  am  wel  apayd  that  she 
Yf  that  her  lyste  of  dethe  to  do  ▼engeannee 
Unto  me,  that  am  under  her  legeaunoe, 
Hit  sitte  me  not  her  doom  to  dysobey; 
.    But  at  her  lnste  wilfully  to  dey. 

1  Withoute  gruching  or  rebellion 
In  wille  or  worde,  holy  I  assent* 
Or  any  maner  oontradixion, 
Fully  to  be  at  her  commaundement ; 
And  yf  I  dye,  in  my  testament 
My  herte  I  send,  and  my  spirit  also, 
What  so  ever  she  liste  with  hem  to  do. 

'  And  alderlaste  to  her  womanhede, 
And  to  her  mercy  me  I  recommaunde, 
That  lye  now  here  betwexe  hope  and  drede, 
Abyding  pleynly  what  she  liste  oommaonde; 
For  utterly  this  nys  no  demaunde 
Welcome  to  me  while  that  me  lasteth  brethe, 
Byght  at  her  chose,  wher  hit  be  lyf  or  dethe. 

'  In  this  mater  more  what  myght  I  seyne, 

Sithe  in  her  honde  and  in  her  wille  ys  alle, 

Bothe  lyf  and  dethe,  my  joy,  and  al  my  peyne ; 

And  fynally  my  heste  hoJde  I  shal, 

Til  my  spirit,  be  destanye  fatal, 

Whan  that  her  liste  fro  my  body  wende* 

Have  here  my  trouthe,  and  thus  I  make  an  eude.* 

'  Id  the  margin  of  the  Fairfax  MS.  it  here  writcn  in  red  ink.  A** 
fatewtrantiam  aaumtif ,  mark  the  constancy  of  a  loVen 
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And  with  that  worde  he  ganne  site  as  sore, 

Lyke  as  his  herte  ryre  woide  atweyne, 

And  held  his  peae,  and  spak  a  word  no  more; 

But  for  to  ae  his  woo  and  mortal  peyne, 

The  teres  gonne  fro  myn  eyen  reyne 

Ful  pitously,  for  verrey  inwarde  rotrthe, 

That  I  hym  sawe  so  langwisahing  for  his  trouth. 

And  al  this  while  my  selfe  I  kepte  close 
Amonge  the  bowes,  and  my  selfe  ganne  hide. 
Til  at  the  laste  the  wofol  man  arose, 
And  to  a  logge  wente  ther  beside, 
Wher  al  the  May  his  custome  was  tabyde, 
Sole  to  compleyne  of  his  peynes  kene, 
Fro  yer  to  yer,  under  the  bowes  grene. 

And  for  because  that  hit  drowe  to  the  nyght, 
And  that  the  sunne  his  arke  diurnal 
Tpassed  was,  so  that  his  peraaunt  lyght, 
His  bryghte  hemes  and  his  stremes  alio 
Were  in  the  wawes  of  the  water  falle,    • 
Under  the  bordore  of  our  ocean, 
His  chare  of  golde  his  course  so  swyftiy  ran; 

And  while  the  twilyght  and  the  rowes  rede 
Of  Phebus  lyght  were  deaurat  a  lite, 
A  penne  I  toke,  and  gan  me  faste  sped*, 
The  woful  pleynte  of  this  man  to  write 
Worde  be  worde,  as  he  dyd  endyte ; 
Lyke  as  I  herde,  and  coude  hem  tho  reporte, 
I  have  here  set,  your  hertes  to  dysporte. 

If  ought  be  mys,  leyth  the  wite  on  me, 

For  I  am  worthy  for  to  bere  the  blame, 

If  any  thing  mysreported  be, 

To  make  this  ditye  for  to  seme  lame 

Thurogh  myn  unoonnyng,  but  for  to  seme  the  samq 

Lyke  as  this  manne  his  compleynt  did  expresso, 

I  axe  mercy  and  foryevenesse. 
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And,  as  I  wrote,  me  thought  I  ww  aferre, 

Fer  in  the  west  lustely  appere 

Esperus,  the  goodly  brygbte  sterre, 

80  glad,  so  feire,  so  persaunt  eke  of  ohere, 

I  mene  Venus  with  her  bemys  clere, 

That  bevy  hertes  oonly  to  releve 

Is  wont  of  coBtome  for  to  shewe  at  eve. 

And  I  as  faste  fel  down  on  my  kna, 

And  even  thus  to  her  I  gan  to  preye: 

1 0  lady  Venns!  so  feire  upon  to  see, 

Let  not  this  man  for  his  trouthe  dey, 

For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 

With  Mars  thy  knyght,  whan  Yulcaans  you  fbnde, 

And  with  a  cheyne  unviable  you  bond 

'  Togedre  bothe  tweyne  in  the  same  while, 
That  al  the  court  above  celestial, 
At  youre  shame  ganne  laughe  and  smile: 
O,  feire  lady,  wel  willy  founde  at  al  I1 
Comfort  to  careful,  O  goddesse  immortal! 
Be  helpyng  uow,  and  do  thy  diligence, 
To  let  the  stremes  of  thyne  influence 

'  Descende  doune,  in  fortheryng  of  the  trouthe, 
Namely  of  hem  that  lye  in  sorowe  bounde, 
Shewe  now  thy  mvght,  and  on  her  wo  have  routhe, 
Er  fals  Daunger  ale  hem  and  confounde : 
And  specially  let  thy  myght  be  founde 
For  to  socourej  what  so  that  thou  may, 
The  trewe  man  that  in  the  herber  lay. 

'  And  alle  trewe  further  for  his  sake, 
O  glade  sterre!  O  lady  Venus  myn! 
And  cause  his  lady  him  to  grace  take; 
Her  herte  of  stele  to  mercy  so  enclyne, 
Er  that  thy  bemes  go  up  to  declyne, 


Always  found  to  be  propitiom. 
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And  er  that  thou  now  go  fro  us  adoune, 
For  that  love  thou  haddest  to  Adoun.* 

And  whan  that  she  was  goon  unto  her  rest* 

I  rose  anoon,  and  home  to  bedde  went, 

For  verrey  wery,1  me  thought  hit  for  the  best* 

Preying  thus  in  al  my  best  entent, 

That  aOe  trewe,  that  be  with  Dannger  shenta, 

With  mercye  may,  in  reles  of  her  peyne, 

Becnred  be,  er  May  come  efte  ageyne. 

And  for  that  I  ne  may  noo  longer  wake, 
Farewel,  ye  loveres  alle  that  be  trewe  I 
Preying  to  God,  and  thus  my  leve  I  take, 
That  er  the  sunne  to  morowe  be  rysen  newe» 
And  er  he  have  ayen  his  rosen  hewe, 
That  eche  of  yow  may  have  suche  a  grace, 
His  owne  lady  in  armes  to  embrace. 

I  mene  thus,  that  in  al  honeste, 
Withoute  more  ye  may  togedre  speke 
What  so  yow  liste  at  goode  liberie, 
That  eche  may  to  other  her  herte  breke, 
On  Jelousye  oonely  to  be  wreke, 
That  hath  so  longe  of  malice  and  envye 
Werried  trouthe  with  his  tirannye. 

LKTTOTE. 

Princes,  pleseth  hit  your  benignite 
This  litil  dite  to  have  in  myndet 
Of  womanhede  also  for  to  se, 
Tour  trewe  man  may  somme  mercye  fynde, 
And  Pite  eke,  that  longe  hath  be'behynd, 
Let  thenne  ayein  be  provoked  to  grace; 
For  by  my  trouthe  it  is  ayenes  kynde, 
Fals  Dannger  for  to  occupy  his  place. 

i  FoTTwrwttrtnett.    This  amrtniottoa  bai  boon  noted 
Sat  voL  i.  p.  iSS,  not*  i. 
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Go  litel  quayre,  go  onto  my  ly  ves  queene 
And  my  Terrey  hertos  sovereigne, 
And  be  xygbt  glade  for  she  shal  the  eeene; 
Suche  is  thy  grace ;  bat  I,  alas,  in  peyne 
Am  left  behinde,  and  not  to  whom  to  pleyne; 
For  Mercye,  Bouthe,  Grace,  and  eke  Pita 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  ateyne, 
Becnr  to  fynde  of  myn  adversita* 

XXFUCXT* 


THE  LAMENTATION  OP  MAUY  MAGDALENE,  Ac 
The  following  poems  occur  in  all  the  early  editions  of  Chaucer. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  The  Legend*  o/Qode 
Women,  Terse  427  : 

H«  mads  sba,  fon  h  a  gi  rti  nWK 

Original  upon  th«  Mauddeiut '-» 

Tyrwhitt  however  declines,  on  internal  eridence  of 
inferiority,  to  accept  it,  or  A  Praise  of  Women,  or  the 
stanzas  "  Go  forth  king,"  as  Chaucer's.  The  concluding  three 
are  not  noticed  at  all  by  Tyrwhitt,  who  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  them  in  consequence  of  their  not  appearing  among 
the  other  poems,  nor  in  the  indices  in  Spoght's  and  Urry's 
editions. 

P  LONGED  in  the  wawe  of  mortal  distresse, 
Alas,  for  wo !  to  whom  shall  I  complaine  ? 
Or  who  shall  dovoide  this  great  fceavinesse" 
Fro  me  woful  Mary,  woful  Magdaloine  ? 
My  Lord  is  gon ;  alas !  who  wrought  this  trein  ? 
This  sodain  chaunco  persuth  my  hart  so  dope, 
That  nothing  oan  I  do  but  waile  and  wepe. 

My  Lord  is  gone  that  here  in  grave  was  laied ; 
After  his  great  passion  and  death  cruell, 
Who  hath  him  thus  again  betraied  ? 
Or  what  man  here  about  can  me  tell 
Where  he  is  become,  the  Prince  of  Israel, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  ghostly  succour, 
My  parfite  love  and  hope  of  all  honour* 
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What  creature  hath  him  hence  cariedf 
Or  how  might  this  so  aodiunly  befallt 
I  would  I  had  here  with  him  taried, 
And  so  should  I  have  had  my  purpose  alL 
I  bought  ointments  full  precious  and  royal, 
Wherewith  I  hoped  his  corps  to  han  anointei 
Bat  he  thus  gone,  my  mind  is  dispoinctecL 

While  I  therefore  advertise  and  behold 
This  pitous  chaunce  here  in  my  presence, 
Full  little  marvaile  though  my  hart  be  cold, 
Considring,  lo,  my  Lordes  absence. 
Alasl  -  that  %  so  full  of  negligence 
Should  be  found!  bicause  I  come  so  late, 
All  men  may  say  I  ant  ihfortunate. 

Cause  of  my  sorow  yon  may  understand, 

Quia  tuleruni  dominum  ineum. 

An  other  is,  that  I  ne  may  fonde, 

I  wote  nere,  Ubi  posuetunt  eum> 

Thus  I  must  bewayle  dolorem  meum, 

With  hartie  weping,  I  can  no  better  deserve* 

Till  death  approch  my  hart  for  to  kerve. 

My  hart  opprest  with  sodaine  aventure, 
By  fervent  anguish  is  be-wrapped  so, 
That  long  this  lyfe  I  may  not  endure, 
Soch  is  my  paine,  soch  is  my  mortal  wo ; 
Neverthelesae  to  what  party  shall  I  go, 
In  hope  to  find  myne  owne  Turtill  true, 
My  lives  joy,  my  soverain  Lords  Jesu? 

Sith  all  my  joy  that  I  call  his  presence 
Is  thus  removed,  now  I  am  full  of  tnone ;   • 
Alas!  the  while  I  made  no  providence, 
For  this  mishap;  wherefore  I  sigh  and  grohe 
Succour  to  find  to  what  place  might  I  gonl 
Fain  I  would  to  some  man  my  hart  breake, 
I  not  to  whom  I  may  complaine  or  speake. 
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Alone  here  I  stand  full  sory  and  fall  sad. 
Which  hoped  to  have  seene  my  Lord  and  King, 
Small  cause  have  I  to  bo  merie  or  glad, 
ftemembryng  this  bitterfull  departing. 
In  this  world  is  no  creature  living,  _ 
That  was  to  me  so  good  and  gracious, 
His  love  also  than  gold  more  ] 


Full  sore  I  sigh, without  comfort  again, 
There  is  no  cure  to  my  salvation, 
His  brennyng  love  my  hart  so  doth  constrain, 
Alas!  here  is  a  wofull  permutation, 
Whereof  I  find  no  joy  nor  consolation; 
Therefore  my  payne  all  onely  to  confess*, 
With  death  I  feare  woll  end  my  heaviness*. 

This  wo  and  anguish  is  intollerable, 
If  I  bide  here  life  can  I  not  sustaine, 
If  I  go  hence  my  paines  be  uncurable, 
Where  him  to  find,  I  know  no  place  certaine; 
And  thus  I  not  of  these  things  twaine, 
Which  I  may  take  and  which  I  may  refuse, 
My  heart  is  wounded  hereon  to  think  or  muse 

Awhile  I  shall  stand  in  this  mournyng, 

In  hope  if  any  vision  would  appere, 

That  of  my  love  might  tell  some  good  tidyng, 

WThich  into  joy  might  chaunge  my  wepyng  chere 

I  trust  in  his  grace  and  his  mercy  dere, 

But  at  the  least  though  I  therewith  me  kill, 

I  shall  not  spare  to  waile  and  wepe  my  fill. 

And  if  that  I  die  in  soch  aventure, 

I  can  no  more  but  welcome  as  my  chaunce, 

My  bones  shall  rest  here  in  this  sepulture, 

My  lyfe,  my  death,  is  at  his  ordinaunce ; 

It  shal  be  told  in  everlastyug  remembraunce, 

Tints  to  departe  is  to  me  no  shame, 

And  also  thereof  I  am  nothyng  to  blame. 
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Hope  against  me  hath  her  course  itake, 
There  is  no  more,  but  thus  shall  I  die, 
I  see  right  well  my  Lorde  hath  me  forsake, 
But  in  my  conoeipt,  cause  know  I  none  why. 
Though  he  be  farre  hence  and  nothyng  nie, 
Yet  my  wofull  hart  after  hym  doth  seeke, 
And  causeth  teares  to  ren  doun  my  cheeke. 

Thinkyng,  alas  1 1 1  hare  lost  his  presence, 
Which  in  this  world  was  all  my  sustenance, 
I  cry  and  call  with  harty  diligence; 
But  there  is  no  wight  giveth  attendance, 
Me  to  oertifie  of  myne  enquitance; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  all  this  world  bewray, 
How  that  my  Lord  is  slaine  and  borne  away 

Though  I  mourne  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
Bithe  he  is  all  my  joy  in  speciall, 
And,  now  I  thinke,  we  be  so  farre  asonder, 
That  him  to  see  I  feare  never  I  shall; 
It  helpeth  no  more  after  him  to  call, 
No  after  him  to  enquire  in  any  ooste; 
Alasl  how  is  he  thus  gone  and  lostet 

The  Jewes,  I  thinke,  full  of  misery, 
Bet  in  malice,  by  their  busie  cure. 
With  force  and  might  with  gilefull  trechery 
Hath  entermined  my  Lordes  sepulture, 
And  borne  away  that  precious  figure, 
Leaving  of  it  nothing;  if  they  hare  doen  so, 
Marred  I  am;  alas!  what  shall  I  do) 

With  their  vengeaunce  insaciable, 
Now  have  they  him  entreated  so, 
That  to  reporte  it  is  to  lamentable; 
They  beate  his  body  from  toppe  to  the  toe, 
Never  man  was  borne  that  felt  soch  woei 
They  wounded  him,  alas!  with  all  grevaitnee. 
The  blood  doun  reiled  in  moat  habuiidaunca 
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The  bloody  rowes  stremed  doune  over  all, 
They  him  assay  led  so  maliciously, 
With  their  scourges  and  strokes  beastia), 
They  spared  not  but  smote  incessantlie, 
To  satisfie  their  malice  they  were  full  busie; 
They  spit  in  his  face,  they  smote  here  and  there, 
He  graced  full  sore,  and  sweate  many  a  tore. 

They  crouned  him  with  thornes  sharp  and  kene, 
The  vaiues  rent,  the  blood  ran  doun  apace, 
With  blood  overcome  were  both  his  iyen, 
And  bolne  with  strokes  was  his  blessed  face; 
They  him  entreated  as  men  without  grace, 
They  kneeled  to  him,  and  made  many  a  scorne, 
like  helhonnds  they  have  him  all  to-torne. 

Upon  a  mighty  crosse  in  length  and  brede, 
These  turmentours  shewed  their  cursednesse, 
They  nailed  him  without  pitie  or  drede, 
His  precious  blood  brast  out  in  largenesses 
They  strained  him  along  as  men  mercilesse, 
The  very  jointes  all,  to  mine  apparence, 
Rived  a  sonder  for  their  great  violence. 

Al  this  I  beholding  with  mine  iyen  twain, 
Stode  there  beside  with  ruful  attendaunce, 
And  ever  me  thought  he,  being  in  that  pain, 
Loked  on  me  with  deadly  oountenaunce, 
As  he  had  said  in  his  special  remembraiuioe, 
Farwel,  Magdalen !  depart  must  I  needs  hens, 
My  hart  is  tanquam  cera  liquescent. 

Which  ruful  sight  when  I  gan  behold, 

Out  of  my  witte  I  almost  destra  lght, 

Tare  my  heere,  my  hands  wrang  and  fold. 

And  of  that  sight  mv  hart  dranke  soch  a  draught 

That  many  a  swouning  there  I  caught ; 

I  brused  my  body  falling  on  the  ground, 

Whereof  I  fele  many  a  grevous  wound. 
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Then  these  wretches  ful  of  al  irowardnesse, 
Crave  him  to  drinke  eisel  tempred  with  gall ; 
Alas,  that  poison  full  of  bitternesse 
My  loves  chere  caused  then  to  appall ; 
And  yet  thereof  might  he  not  drinke  at  all, 
But  spake  these  wordes  as  him  thought  best, 
Father  of  heaven,  consummatum  est 

Then  kneeled  I  doune  in  paines  outrage. 
Clipping  the  crosse  within  mine  armes  twain, 
His  blood  distilled  doune  on  my  visage, 
My  clothes  eke  the  droppes  did  distain, 
To  have  died  for  him  I  would  full  fain, 
But  what  should  it  avayle  if  I  did  so, 
Sith  heistuspentus  inpatibuh? 

Thus  my  Lord  full  dere  was  all  disguised 
With  blood,  pain,  and  wounds  many  one, 
His  veines  hrast,  his  joynts  all  thrived, 
Partyng  a  Bonder  the  flesh  fro  the  bone  ; 
But  I  saw  he  hing  not  there  alone, 
For  cum  tmquis  deputatus  est, 
Not  like  a  man  but  lyke  a  lepras  beest, 

A  blind  knight  men  called  Longias, 
With  a  speare  aproched  unto  my  soverain, 
Launsing  his  side  full  pitously,  alas! 
That  his  precious  hart  he  clave  in  twain. 
The  purple  blood  eke  fro  the  harts  vain, 
Doune  railed  right  fast  in  most  ruful  wise, 
With  christal  water  brought  out  of  Paradise. 

When  I  beheld  this  woful  passion, 

I  wote  not  how  by  sodain  aventare, 

My  hart  was  peersed  with  very  compassion, 

That  in  me  remayned  no  life  of  nature, 

Strokes  of  death  I  felt  without  measure, 

My  deaths  wound  I  caught  with  wo  opprest. 

And  brought  to  point  as  my  hart  shuld  bratl 
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The  wound,  hart,  and  blood  of  my  darling, 
Shal  never  slide  fro  my  memoriall. 
The  bitter  paines  also  of  tournienting; 
Within  my  sotile  be  graven  principal ; 
The  epeare,  alas  1  that  was  so  sharpe  withal, 
80  thrilled  my  heart  as  to  my  felyng, 
That  body  and  soule  were  at  departyng. 

As  soone  aa  I  might  I  releved  up  againe,    * 
My  breth  I  coude  not  very  well  restore, 
Felyng  my  selfe  drowned  in  so  great  peine, 
Both  body  and  soule  me  thought  wer  all  to-tore, 
Violent  falles  greeved  me  right  sore, 
I  wept,  I  bledde,  and  with  my  selfe  I  fared 
Aa  one  that  for  his  life  nothing  had  cared. 

I,  lokyng  up  to  that  rural  roode, 
Saw  first  the  visage  pale  of  that  figure, 
But  so  pitous  a  sight  spotted  with  bloode, 
Saw  never  yet  no  livyng  creature, 
So  it  exceeded  the  bounds  of  measure, 
That  mans  mind  with  all  his  wits  five, 
Is  nothing  able  that  peine  for  to  discrive. 

Then  gan  I  there  min  armes  to  unbrace, 

Up  liftyng  my  handes  full  mourningly, 

I  sighed  and  sore  sobbed  in  that  place, 

Both  heven  and  earth  might  have  herd  me  crie, 

Weping,  and  said,  'Alas!'  incessauntly ; 

Ah  my  sweet  hart,  my  ghostly  paramour, 

Alas,  I  may  nat  thy  body  socourl 

O  blessed  Lord,  how  fierse  and  how  cruell, 

These  cursed  wights  now  hath  thee  slaine, 

Kerving,  alas !  thy  body  everidell, 

Wound  within  wound,  full  bitter  is  thy  paine; 

Now  wold  that  I  might  to  thee  attaine, 

To  nayle  my  body  fast* unto  thy  tree, 

So  that  of  this  payne  thou  might  go  free. 

VOL.  IT*  2D 
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I  can  not  report  ne  make  no  rehersaile, 
Of  my  demening  with  the  circumstaunoe, 
But  well  I  wote  the  speare  with  every  naiie 
Thirled  my  soul©  by  inward  resemblaunoe, 
Which  never  shall  ont  of  my  remembraunce; 
Poring  my  lyfe  it  wol  cause  me  to  waile, 
As  oft  as  I  remembre  that  bataile. 

Ah !  ye  Jewes,  worse  than  dogges  rabiate, 
What  moved  you  thus  cruellyhim  to  arayf 
He  never  displeased  you  nor  caused  debate, 
Your  love  and  true  harts  he  coveyted  aye, 
He  preched,  he  teched,  he  shewed  the  right  way ; 
Wherfbre  ye,  like  tyrants  wood  and  wayward, 
Now  have  him  thus  slaine  for  his  reward 

Te  ought  to  have  remembred  one  thing  special, 
Hit  favour,  his  grace,  and  his  magnifiience, 
He  was  your  prince  borne  and  Lord  over  all, 
How  be  it  ye  toke  him  in  small  reverence; 
He  was  ful  meke  in  sutfring  your  offence, 
Nevertheles  ye  devoured  him  with  one  assent, 
Aj  hungry  wolves  doth  the  lambe  innocent. 

Where  was  your  pite,  O  people  mercilesse, 
Arming  your  selfe  with  ndsheed  and  treason  I 
On  my  lord  ye  have  shewed  your  woodnease, 
Like  no  men,  but  beestes  without  reason, 
Your  malice  he  suflfred  al  for  the  season, 
Your  payne  wol  come,  thinke  it  not  to  slacks, 
Man  without  mercy  of  menrie  shall  lacke. 

O  ye  traitours  and  maintainen  of  madnease, 
Unto  your  foly  I  ascribe  all  my  peine ! 
Ye  have  me  deprived  of  joy  and  gladnease, 
So  dealing  with  my  Lord  and  soveraine ; 
Nothing  ahuld  I  need  thus  to  complaine, 
If  he  had  lived  in  peace  and  tranquillite, 
Whom  ye  have  alaine  through  your  iuiquit*. 
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Farewel,  your  noblenesse  that  somtime  did  rain  I 
Farewel,  your  worship,  glory,  and  feme! 
Hereafter  to  live  in  hate  and  disdaine, 
Marvaile  ye  not  for  your  trespaoe  and  blame ; 
Unto  shame  is  tourned  all  your  good  name, 
Upon  you  now  woll  wonder  every  nation, 
An  people  of  most  vile  reputation. 

These  wicked  wretches,  these  hounds  of  hell^ 
As  I  have  told  playne  here  in  this  sentence, 
Were  not  content  my  dere  love  thus  to  quell, 
But  yet  they  must  erabesile  his  presence, 
As  I  percey ve  by  covert  violence, 
They  have  him  conveyed  to  my  displeasure, 
For  here  is  lafte  but  naked  sepulture. 

Wherfore  of  trouth  and  rightful  judgement. 
That  their  malice  againe  may  be  acquited, 
After  my  verdite  and  avisement, 
Of  false  murdre  they  shall  be  endited, 
Of  theft  also  which  shall  not  be  respited ; 
And  in  al  hast  they  shal  be  hanged  and  draw, 
I  wol  my  selfe  plede  this  cause  in  the  law. 

Alas !  if  I  with  trewe  attendaunce, 
Had  still  abidden  with  my  Lordes  corse, 
And  kept  it  still  with  trewe  perseveraunce, 
Than  had  not  befal  this  wofull  devorse ; 
But  as  for  my  paine,  welcome  and  no  force, 
This  shal  be  my  songe  where  so  ever  I  go, 
Departing  is  ground  of  all  my  wo. 

I  see  right  well  now  in  my  paines  smart, 
'There  is  no  wound  of  so  grevous  dolour, 
As  is  the  wound  of  my  carefull  hart, 
Sithe  I  have  lost  thus  my  paramour, 
Al  sweetnesse  is  tourned  in  to  sour, 
Mirth  to  my  heart  nothing  may  convey, 
But  he  that  beareth  thereof  both  locke  and  key. 
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The  joy  excellent  of  blissed  paradise, 
May  me,  alas !  in  no  wise  comforte, 
Song  of  angel  nothing  may  me  suflise, 
As  in  min  harte  now  to  make  disporte, 
Al  I  refuse  but  that  I  might  resorte 
Unto  my  lore,  the  well  of  goodliheed, 
For  whose  longing  I  trowe  I  shall  be  deed 

Of  painful  labour  and  tonrment  corporali, 

I  make  thereof  none  exception, 

Paines  of  hell  I  wol  passe  over  all, 

My  love  to  find  in  mine  affection, 

Bo  great  to  him  is  my  delectacion, 

A  thousand  times  martred  would  I  bee, 

His  blessed  body  ones  if  I  might  see. 

About  this  world  so  large  in  all  compass*, 
I  8hal  not  spare  to  renne  my  life  during, 
My  feet  also  shall  not  rest  in  one  place, 
Til  of  my  love  I  may  hears  some  tiding, 
For  whose  absence  my  hands  now  I  wring; 
To  thinke  on  him  cease  shal  never  my  mind,. 
O  gentil  Jesu!  where  shall  I  thee  find! 

Jerusalem  I  wol  seroh  place  fro  place, 
Sion,  the  vale  of  Josaphath  also. 
And  if  I  find  him  not  in  al  this  space, 
By  mount  Olivet  to  Bethany  wol  I  go ; 
These  wayes  wol  I  wander  and  many  mo, 
Nazareth,  Bethleem,  Monntana  Jade, 
No  travails  shall  me  paine  him  for  to  see* 

His  Missed  free  if  I  might  see  and  finds, 
Berch  I  would  every  coste  and  oountrey, 
The  fardest  part  of  Egipt  or  note  Inde, 
Sulde  be  to  me  but  a  little  journey; 
How  is  he  thus  gone  or  taken  away! 
If  I  knew  the  full  trouth  and  certente, 
Yet  from  this  care  released  might  I  be. 
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Into  wildernesse  I  thinke  beat  to  go, 
fiith  I  can  no  more  tydings  of  him  here, 
Thaw  may  I  my  life  lede  to  and  fro, 
There  may  I  dwel,  and  to  no  man  apere, 
To  town*  ne  village  woll  I  not  come  nere, 
Alone  in  woods,  in  rockes,  and  in  caves  deep* 
I  may  at  mine  own  wil  both  waile  and  weep 

Mine  eyen  twaine  withonten  variaunoe, 
Shal  never  cease,  I  promise  faithfully 
There  to  weepe  with  great  aboundaunoe 
Bitter  teares  renning  incessaantly9 
The  which  teares  medled  full  petously 
With  the  very  blood  ever  shall  renne  also, 
Expressing  of  mine  hart  the  greevous  wo. 

Worldly  fode  and  sostenaunee  I  desire  none. 
Soch  living  as  I  find  soch  woll  I  take, 
Bootes  that  growen  on  the  craggy  stone 
Shall  me  suffice  with  water  of  the  lake; 
Then  thus  may  I  say  for  my  Lords  Bake, 
Fuerunt  mihi  laclurima  mea, 
In  deserto  panes,  die  ae  node* 

My  body  to  clothe  it  maketh  no  force, 
A  mourning  mantel  shal  be  sufficient, 
The  grevous  woundes  of  his  pitous  corse 
Shal  be  to  me  a  full  royal  garnement ; 
He  departed  thus;  I  am  best  content, 
His  crosse  with  nailes  and  scourges  withal), 
final  be  my  thought  and  paine  special! 

Thus  wol  I  live  as  I  have  here  told, 
If  I  may  any  long  tyme  endure, 
But  I  fere  death  is  over  me  so  bold, 
That  of  my  puqiose  I  can  not  be  sure, 
My  paynes  encrease  without  measure; 
For  of  lon#  lyfe  who  can  lay  any  reason! 
All  thing  is  mortal  and  hath  but  a  season, 
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I  sigh  ful  sore  and  it  is  ferre  yfet, 

Mine  herte  I  feele  now  bledeth  inwardly, 

The  blody  teares  I  may  in  no  wise  let* 

8ith  of  my  peine  I  find  no  remedie, 

I  thanke  God  of  all  if  I  now  die, 

His  will  perfourmed,  I  bold  me  content, 

My  soule  let  him  have  that  hath  it  me  lent 

For  lenger  to  endure  it  is  intollerable, 
My  woful  harte  inflamed  is  so  huge, 
That  no  sotow  to  myne  is  comparable, 
Btth  of  my  mind  I  finde  no  refuge; 
Yet  Ihim  require,  as  rightful  juge, 
To  devoid  fro  me  the  inwaide  sorow, 
Lest  I  live  not  to  the  next  morow. 

Within  mine  hart  is  impressed  full  sore, 
His  royal  forme,  his  shape,  his  semelinee, 
His  porte,  his  chore*  his  goodnes  evermore, 
His  noble  persone  with  all  gentilnea; 
He  is  the  well  of  all  parfitnes, 
The  very  Redemer  of  all  mankind, 
Him  love  I  best  with  hart,  sovle,  and  i 


In  his  absence  my  paynes  foil  bitter  be, 
Right  well  I  may  it  tele  now  inwardly, 
No  wonder  is  though  they  hurte  or  flee  me* 
They  cause  me  to  crie  so  rufully, 
Mine  hart  oppressed  is  so  wonderfully, 
Onely  for  him  which  so  is  bright  of  blee; 
Alast  I  trowe  I  shall  him  never  see. 

My  joy  is  translate  full  farre  in  ezfle, 
My  mirth  is  ehaunged  into  paynes  cold, 
My  lyfe  I  thinke  endureth  but  a  while, 
Ai»g«i»h  and  payne  is  that  I  behold; 
Wherefore  my  hands  thus  I  wring  and  folo\ 
Into  this  grave  I  loke,  I  call,  I  pray, 
Death  remaineth,  and  lift  is  borne  away. 
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Now  must  I  walke  and  wander  here  and  there, 
Got  wot  to  what  partes  I  shall  me  dresse, 
With  quaking  hart,  weepyng  many  a  tere, 
To  seeke  out  my  love  and  all  my  sweetnes; 
I  wolde  he  wist  what  mortal  hevinea 
About  mine  hart  reneweth  more  and  more, 
Then  wold  he  nat  keepe  pit©  long  in  ateta 

Without  him  I  may  not  long  endure, 
His  love  so  sore  worketh  within  my  brest» 
And  ever  I  wepe  before  this  sepulture, 
Sighing  full  sore  as  mine  harte  should  breet;    . 
During  my  lyfe  I  shall  obtayne  no  rest, 
But  niourne  and  wepe  where  that  ever  I  go, 
Making  complaint  of  al  my  mortal  wo, 

Fast  I  orie  but  there  is  no  audience, 
My  comming  hider  was  him  for  to  please, 
My  soule  opprest  is  here  with  his  absence  j 
Alas  I  he  list  not  to  set  mine  hart*  in  ease;.     . 
Wherefore  to  payne  my  selfe  'with  all  disease-  • 
I  shal  not  spare  till  he  take  me  to  grace, 
Or  els  I  shall  sterve  here  in  this  place. 

Ones  if  I  might  with  him  speake, 
It  were  al  my  joy,  with  partite  pleasaunce; 
So  that  I  might  to  him  my  herte  breake, 
I  shuld  anone  devoid  al  my  grevaunce, 
For  he  is  the  blisse  of  veiy  recreaunce; 
But  now,  alas !  I  can  nothing  do  so, 
For  in  steed  of  joy  naught  have  I  but  wo» 

His  noble  corse  within  mine  harts  rote 
Deepe  is  graved  which  shall  never  slake, 
Now  is  he  gone  to  what  place  I  ne  wote, 
I  mourne,  I  wepe,  and  al  is  for  his  sake, 
Sith  he  is  past,  here  a  vowe  I  make 
With  hartely  promise,  and  thereto  I  me  bind, 
Never  to  cease  till  I  may  him  find. 
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Unto  his  mother  I  thinke  for  to  go, 

Of  her  haply  some  comfort  may  I  take, 

Bat  one  thing  yet  me  feareth  and  no  mo, 

If  I  any  mencion  of  him  make, 

Of  my  worries  she  wold  trimble  and  quake; 

And  who  ooud  her  blame  she  having  but  one! 

The  Sonne  borne  away,  the  mother  wol  mono. 

Sorowes  many  hath  she  suffred  trewly, 
8ith  that  she  first  conceived  him  and  bare, 
And  seven  things  there  be  most  specially, 
That  drowneth  her  hert  in  sorrow  and  care; 
Tet,  lo,  in  no  wise  may  they  compare 
With,  this  one  now,  the  which  if  she  knew, 
She  wold  her  paines  everkhone  renew. 

Great  was  her  sorrow  by  mennes  saying, 
Whan  in  the  temple  Simeon  Justus, 
Shewing  to  her,  these  words  prophesiyn$ 
Tuam  arwmam  pertransibii  gladitu; 
Also  whan  Herode,  that  tyrant  furious* 
Her  ehilde  pursued  in  every  place, 
For  hit  life  went  neither  mercy  ne  grace. 


She  mourned  when  she  knew  him  gone. 
Full  long  she  sought  or  she  him  found  ayen; 
Whan  he  went  to  death  his  crosse  him  upon, 
It  was  to  her  sight  a  rewfoll  peine; 
Whan  he  hong  thereon  *betweene  theves  twain^ 
And  the  speare  unto  his  herte  thrust  right, 
She  swooned,  and  to  the  ground  there  pight 

Whan  deed  and  bloody  in  her  lappe  lay 
His  blessed  body,  both  hands  and  fete  all  tore 
She  cried  out  and  said,  '  Now  wel  away ! 
Thus  araide  was  never  man  before !' 
Whan  hast  was  made  his  body  to  be  bore 
Unto  sepulture,  here  to  remaine, 
Unmethes  for  wo  she  ooude  her  sustains. 
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The  Borrows  tavern,  like  swords  every  one. 
His  mothers  herte  wounded  fro  syde  to  syde* 
But  if  she  knew  her  sonne  thus  gone. 
Out  of  this  world  she  shuld  with  death  ride; 
For  care  she  coude  no  lenger  here  abide, 
Having  no  more  joy  nor  coiisolacioun, 
Than  I  here  standing  in  this  staoioun. 

Wherefore  her  to  see  I  dare  nat  presume, 
Fro  her  presence  I  wol  my  selfe  refrain*, 
Yet  had  I  lever  to  die  and  consume, 
Than  his  mother  should  have  any  more  peine; 
Nevertheles  her  sonne  I  would  see  full  faine, 
His  presence  was  very  joy  and  sweetnes, 
His  absence  is  but  sorrow  and  heavines. 

Tltere  is  no  more,  aith  I  may  him  nat  mete. 
Whom  I  desire  above  all  other  thing, 
Nede  I  must  take  the  sour  with  the  swete, 
For  of  his  noble  corse  I  here  no  tiding; 
Full  oft  I  cry,  and  my  hands  wring; 
Myne  herte,  alas !  relentctb  all  in  paine, 
Which  will  brast  both  senew  and  vaine. 

Alas !  how  unhappie  was  this  woful  hour, 
Wherein  is  thus  mispended  my  service, 
For  mine  intent  and  eke  my  true  labour, 
To  none  effect  may  come  in  any  wise. 
Alas  1  I  thinke  if  he  doe  me  despise, 
And  list  not  to  take  my  simple  observaunoe, 
There  is  no  more,  but  death  is  my  finaunce, 

I  have  him  called,  sed  turn  respondet  mihi, 

Wherfore  my  mirth*  is  tourned  to  mourning, 

O  dere  Lord !  Quid  malifeci  tibi, 

That  me  to  comfort  I  find  no  erthly  thing! 

Alas,  have  compassion  of  my  crying, 

Yf  fro  mefaciein  tuam  abscondis, 

There  is  no  more,  but  consutnere  m*  via 
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Within  myne  herte  is  grounded  thy  figure, 
That  all  this  worlds  horrible  tourment 
May  it  not  aswage,  it  is  so  without  measure, 
It  is  so  brenning,  it  is  so  fervent ; 
Remember,  Lord,  I  have  bin  diligent, 
Ever  thee  to  please  onely  and  no  mo, 
Myne  herte  is  with  thee  where  so  ever  I  go 

Therefore,  my  dere  darling,  trahe  me  poet  to, 
And  let  me  not  stand  thus  desolate, 
Quia  nan  est,  qui  consoUtur  me; 
Myne  herte  for  thee  is  disconsolate. 
My  paines  also  nothing  me  moderate; 
Now  if  it  list  the  to  speake  with  me  alive, 
Com  in  hast,  for  my  herte  asonder  will  rive* 

To- thee  I  profer,  lo,  my  pore  service, 
Thee  for  to  please  after  mine  owne  entent, 
I  offer  here,  as  in  devout  sacrifice, 
My  boxe  replete  with  pretious  oyntment, 
Myne  eyen  twaine,  weeping  sufficient; 
Myne  herte  with  anguish  fulfilled  is,  alas  I 
My  soule  eke  redy  for  love  about  to  pas. 

Naught  els  have  I  thee  to  please  or  pay, 
For  if  mine  herte  were  gold  or  pretious  stone, 
It  should  be  thine  without  any  delay, 
With  hertely  chore  thou  shuld  have  it  anone; 
Why  sufirest  thou  me  then  stand  alone! 
Thou  haste,  I  trow,  my  weeping  in  diadaine, 
Or  els  thou  knowest  nat  what  is  my  peine. 

If  thou  withdraw  thy  noble  daliannoa 
For  ought  that  ever  I  displeased  thee, 
Thou  knowst  right  wel  it  is  but  ignoraunce. 
And  of  no  knowledge  for  certainte; 
If  I  have  offended,  Lord,  forgive  it  me, 
Glad  I  am  for  to  make  full  repentaunce. 
Of  all  thing  that  hath  bin  to  thy  grievaunoa, 
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Myne  herte,  alas!  swelleth  within  my  brat 
Bo  sore  oppreat  with  anguish  and  with  paine, 
That  all  to  peeces  forsooth  it  woll  brest, 
But  if  I  see  thy  blessed  corse  againe; 
For  life  ne  death  I  can  nat  me  refraine, 
If  thou  make  delay  thon  maist  be  sore 
Mine  hart  woll  leape  into  this  sepulture* 

Alas!  my  Lord,  why  farest  thou  thus  with  met 
My  tribulation  yet  have  in  mind! 
Where  is  thy  mercy  1  where  is  thy  pite, 
Which  ever  I  trusted  in  thee  to  find! 
Somtime  thou  were  to  me  both  good  and  kind, 
Let  it  please  thee  my  prayer  to  accept* 
Which  with  teares  I  have  there  bewept 

On  me  thou  oughtest  to  have  very  routh, 

Bith  for  thee  is  all  this  mourning; 

For  Bith  I  to  thee  yplighted  first  my  trouth, 

I  never  varied  with  discording, 

That  knowest  thou  best,  my  owne  darling; 

Why  constrainest  thou  me  thus  to  wallet 

My  wo  forsooth  can  thee  nothing  availe, 

I  have  endured  without  variaunce, 

Right  as  thou  knowest,  thy  lover  just  and  trew, 

With  hert  and  thought  aye  at  thine  ordinaunce; 

Like  to  the  saphire  alway  in  one  hew, 

I  never  chaunged  thee  for  no  new  ; 

Why  withdrawest  thou  thy  presence, 

Bith  all  my  thought  is  for  thine  absence  f 

With  hert  intier,  sweet  Lord,  I  crie  to  thes> 
Encline  thyne  eares  to  my  petition, 
And  come,  Vdociter  exaudi  me, 
Remember  mine  harts  dispositioun; 
It  may  not  endure  in  this  conditioun; 
Therefore  out  of  these  paines  libera  me, 
And  where  thou  art,  pone  mejuxta  U. 
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Let  me  behold,  O  Jesu!  thy  blissed  free, 
Thy  firire  glorious  angellike  visage; 
Bow-  thine  eares  to  my  complaint,  alasl 
For  to  convey  me  out  of  this  rage. 
Alasl  my  Lord,  take  fro  me  this  donimage, 
And  to  my  desire  for  mercy  condisoend, 
For  none  but  thou  may  my  grevance  amend. 

Vow  yet*  good  Lord,  I  thee  beseech  and  pray. 
Aj  thou  raised  my  brother  Lazarous 
From  death  to  life,  the  fourth  day, 
Game  ayen  in  body  and  soule  precious: 
As  great  a  thing  maist  thou  shew  unto  us. 
Of  thy  selfe,  bv  power  of  thy  godhead, 
Aj  thou  did  of  him,  lying  in  grave  dead. 

Mine  hart  is  wounded  with  thy  charite, 
It  brenneth,  it  flameth  incessauntly, 
Come,  my  deare  Lord,  ad  actyuvandum  m$, 
Now  be  not  long,  my  paine  to  niultiplio, 
Least  m  the  meane  time  I  depart  and  die : 
In  thy  grace  I  put  both  hope  and  confidence^ 
To  do  as  it  pleaseth  thy  high  magnificence* 

Floods  of  death  and  tribulatioun 
Into  my  soule  I  feele  entred  full  deepe, 
Alasl  that  here  is  no  oonsolatiounl 
Ever  I  waile,  ever  I  mourne  and  weepe, 
And  sorow  hath  wounded  mine  hart  ful  deepe* 
O  deare  love,  no  marvaile  though  I  die, 
Sagittm  turn  wjuxb  mmt  mihL 

Wandring  in  this  place  as  in  wilderneaao, 
So  comfort  have  I,  ne  yet  assuraunce, 
Desolate  of  joy,  replete  with  nuntnesse, 
No  answere  receiving  of  mine  enquiraunee* 
Mine  heart  also  greved  with  displeasaunoe; 
Wherefore  I  may  say,  0  Deu$,  Dm*, 
Son  ut  dolor  ricut  dolor  mem* 
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Mine  hart  expresseth,  quod  dtiexi  rmtUum, 
I  may  not  endure  though  I  would  faina, 
For  now  solum  luperert  aepulchrum, 
I  know  it  right  well  by  my  huge  peine; 
Thus  for  love  I  may  not  life  sustaine, 
But  O  God,  I  muse  what  ayleth  thee, 
Quod  sio  repente  prwcipita$  me. 

Alas,  I  see  it  will  none  otherwise  be, 
Now  most  I  take  my  leave  for  evermore, 
This  bitter  paine  hath  almost  disoomfite  me. 
My  lores  corse  I  can  in  no  wise  restore; 
Alas!  to  this  wo  that  ever  I  was  bore! 
Here  at  this  tombe  now  must  I  die  and  starve. 
Death  is  about  my  heart  for  to  carve. 

My  testament  I  woll  begin  to  make:— 
To  God  the  father  my  soule  I  commend, 
To  Jesu  my  love,  that  died  for  my  sake, 
My  heart  and  all  both  I  give  and  send, 
In  whose  love  my  life  maketh  end; 
My  body  also ;  to  this  monument 
I  here  bequeath  both  boze  and  ointment 

Of  all  my  wils,  lo,  now  I  make  the  last, 
Bight  in  this  place,  within  this  sepulture, 
I  woll  be  buried  when  I  am  dead  and  past, 
And  upon  my  grave  I  Vol  have  this  scripture:-* 
Here  within  resteth  a  ghostly  creature, 
Christe  true  lover,  Mary  Magdalaine, 
Whose  hart  for  love  brake  in  peeces  twain* 

Ye  vertuous  women,  tender  of  nature, 
Full  of  pitie  and  of  compassion, 
Resort  I  pray  you  unto  my  sepulture, 
To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  devotion; 
Shew  your  charitie  in  this  condition, 
Sing  with  pitie,  and  let  your  harts  weepe, 
Bemembring  I  am  dead  and  layed  to  sleepe 
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Then  when  ye  begin  to  part  me  fro, 

And  ended  have  your  mourning  observaune^ 

Remember  wheresoever  that  ye  go, 

Alway  to  search  and  make  due  enqueraunce 

After  my  love,  mine  harts  sustenaunee, 

In  every  towne  and  in  every  village, 

If  ye  may  here  of  this  noble  image. 

And  if  it  happe  by  any  grace  at  last. 
That  ye  my  true  love  find  in  any  cost, 
8ay  that  his  Magdaleine  is  dead  and  past, 
For  his  pure  love  hath  yeelded  up  the  ghost; 
8ay  that  of  all  thing  I  loved  him  most, 
And  that  I  might  not  this  death  eschew; 
My  painea  so  sore  did  ever  renew. 

And  in  token  of  love  perpetual, 
When  I  am  buried  in  this  place  present, 
Take  out  mine  hart,  the  very  root  and  all, 
And  close  it  within  this  boxe  of  ointment, 
To  my  deare  love  make  thereof  a  present; 
Kneeling  downe  with  words  lamentable, 
Do  your  message,  speake  mire  and  tretabl* 

Say  that  to  him  my  selfe  I  commend 
A  thousand  times,  with  hart  so  free, 
This  poore  token  say  to  him  I  send, 
Pleaseth  his  goodnesse  to  take  it  in  gree, 
It  is  his  owne  of  right,  it  ia  his  fee, 
Which  he  asked,  when  he  said  long  before, 
Oive  me  thy  heart,  and  I  desire  no  more. 

A  due,  my  Lord,  my  love  so  faire  of  face! 
Adue,  my  turtle  dove,  so  fresh  of  hew  I 
Adue,  my  mirth,  adue,  all  my  sollace  I 
Adue,  alas,  my  saviour  Lord  Jesu ! 
Adue,  the  gentillest  that  ever  I  knewt 
Adue,  my  most  excellent  paramour. 
Fairer  than  rose,  sweeter  than  lilly  flour! 
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Adue,  my  hope  of  all  pleasure  eternal, 
My  life,  my  wealth,  and  my  prosperitie, 
Mine  heart  of  gold,  my  perle  oriental 
Mine  adamant  of  perfite  charitie, 
My  cheefe  refuge,  and  my  felioitie, 
My  oomfort,  and  all  my  reoreatioun, 
Farewel,  my  perpetuall  salvattoun! 

Farewel,  mine  Emperonr  Celestial!, 
Most  beautiful  prince  of  all  mankind  I 
Adue,  my  Lord,  of  heart  most  liberall  I 
Farewell,  my  sweetest,  both  soule  and  mind! 
Bo  loving  a  spouse  shall  I  never  find. 
Adue,  my  soveraine,  and  very  gentilman! 
Farewel,  dere  hart,  as  hertely  as  I  canl 

rhy  words  eloquent  flowing  in  sweetnesse, 
Shall  no  more,  alas,  my  mind  recomfort; 
Wherefore  my  life  must  end  in  bitternesse, 
For  in  this  world  shall  I  never  resort 
To  thee,  which  was  mine  heavenly  disport, 
I  see,  alas,  it  woll  none  other  be! 
Now  farewel,  the  ground  of  all  dignite! 

Adne,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  bore  I 
Alas,  I  may  nat  see  your  blessed  face! 
Now  welaway !  that  I  shall  see  no  more 
Thy  blessed  visage,  so  replete  with  grace, 
Wherein  is  printed  my  perfite  sollacel 
Adue,  mine  hearts  root  and  all  for  ever, 
Now  farwel,  I  must  from  thee  discover! 

My  soule  for  anguish  is  now  full  thursty, 
I  faint  right  sore  for  heavinesse, 
My  Lord,  my  spouse,  cur  me  derdiquisU  t 
Sith  1  for  thee  suffer  all  this  distresse. 
What  causeth  thee  to  seeme  thus  meroilessel 
Sith  it  thee  pleaseth  of  me  to  make  an  end, 
In  manua  tua$  my  spirit  I  commend. 
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A  PRAISE   OF  WOMEN. 

ALLE  tho  that  liste  of  women  evil  to  speke, 
And  sayn  of  hem  worse  than  they  deserve 
I  preye  to  God  that  hir  nekkes  to-breke, 
Or  on  some  evil  dethe  mote  tho  janglers  starve, 
For  every  man  were  holden  hem  to  serve, 
And  do  hem  worship,  honour,  and  servise, 
In  every  manor  that  they  best  ooude  devise. 

For  we  ought  first  to  thinke  on  what  manere 
They  bringe  us  forth,  and  what  peyne  they  endure 
First  in  our  birth,  and  sith  fro  y ere  to  yere 
How  busely  they  done  hir  busie  cure. 
To  keepe  us  fro  every  misaventure 
In  our  youth,  whan  we  have  no  might 
Our  scife  to  keepe,  neither  by  day  nor  night. 

Alas!  how  may  we  seye  on  hem  but  wele, 

Of  whom  we  were  fostred  and  ybore, 

And  ben  al  our  sueoour,  and  ever  trewe  as  stele, 

And  for  our  sake  ful  oft  they  suffer  sore! 

Without  women  were  all  our  joye  lore; 

Wherfbre  we  ought  alle  women  to  obeye 

In  al  goodncsss;  I  can  no  more  seye. 

This  is  wel  knowne,  and  hath  ben  or  this, 
That  women  ben  cause  of  al  lightness*, 
Of  knighthood,  norture,  eschuing  al  mallis, 
Enerese  of  worship,  and  of  al  worthinesse; 
Thereto  curteis  and  meke,  and  ground  of  al  good- 
Glad  and  merry,  and  true  in  every  wise  [n 
That  any  gentil  herte  can  think  or  devise.  . 

And  though  any  wolde  trust  to  your  untrouthe, 
And  to  your  feyre  words  wolde  aught  assente, 
In  gode  fey  th  me  thinketh  it  wer  gret  routh**. 
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That  other  women  shold  for  hir  gilt  be  ehent, 
That  never  knew,  ne  wist  nought  of  hir  entent, 
Ne  list  not  to  here  though  feyre  words  ye  write, 
Which  ye  you  peyne  fro  day  to  day  tendite. 

But  who  may  beware  of  your  tales  untrewe, 
That  ye  so  busily  peynt  and  enditef 
For  ye  will  swere  that  ye  never  knew, 
Ne  saw  the  woman,  neither  much  ne  lite, 
Save  only  her  to  whom  ye  had  delite, 
As  for  to  serve  of  al  that  ever  ye  sey, 
And  for  her  love  must  ye  nedes  dey. 

Then  wille  ye  swere  that  ye  knew  never  before 
What  Love  was,  ne  his  dredful  observaunce, 
But  new  ye  feele  that  he  can  wounde  sore; 
Wherfore  ye  put  you  into  her  governaunec, 
Whom  Love  hath  ordeind  you  to  serve  and   do 

plesaunce 
With  al  your  might  your  litel  lives  space, 
Which  endeth  soone  but  if  she  do  you  grace. 

And  then  to  bed  wille  ye  soone  draw, 
And  soone  sike  ye  wille  you  than  feyne, 
And  swere  fast  your  lady  hath  you  slaw, 
And  brought  you  sudeiuly  so  high  a  peyne 
That  fro  your  deine  may  no  man  you  restreyne, 
With  a  daungerous  looke  of  her  eyen  two, 
That  to  your  dethe*  must  ye  nedes  go. 

Thus  will  ye  morn'e,  thus  will  ye  sighe  sore, 
As  though  your  herte  anon  in  two  wold  breste, 
And  swere  fast  that  ye  may  live  no  more, 
1  Myn  owne  lady !  that  might*  if  ye  lest* 
Bringe  myn  herte  somedele  into  rest, 
As  if  you  list  mercy  on  me  to  have;' 
Thus  your  untrouth  will  ever  mercy  crave 
vol.  iv.  2  B 
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Thus  wol  ye  plain,  tho  ye  nothing  ■merte, 

These  innocent  creatures  for  to  begile, 

And  swere  to  hem,  so  wounded  is  your  herte 

For  hir  love,  that  ye  may  live  no  while, 

Scarsly  so  long  as  one  might  go  a  mile, 

So  hieth  deth  to  bring  you  to  an  ende, 

Bat  if  your  sovereyn  lady  list  you  to  amende. 

And  if  for  routhe  she  comfort  you  in  any  wise 
For  pite  of  your  false  othes  sere, 
So  that  innocent  weneth  that  it  be  as  yon  devise* 
And  weneth  your  herte  be  as  she  may  here. 
Thus  for  to  comforte  and  somwhat  do  you  chore  ; 
Than  wolle  these  janglers  deme  of  her  toll  ille, 
And  seyne  that  ye  have  her  folly  at  your  wille, 

Lo,  how  redy  hir  tonges  ben,  and  presto 
*    To  speke  hanne  of  women  causeless*  i 

Alas!  why  might  ye  not  as  well  say  the  best, 

As  for  to  deme  hem  thus  guiltlesse? 
In  your  herte,  ywis,  there  is  no  gentilnesse, 
That  of  your  own  gilt  list  thus  women  fame; 
Now,  by  my  trouth,  me  think  ye  be  to  blame. 

For  of  women  cometh  this  worldly  wele, 
Wherfore  we  ought  to  worshippe  hem  evermore; 
And  though  it  mishap  one,  we  ought  for  to  hole* 
For  it  is  al  thorugh  our  false  lore, 
That -day  and  night  we  peyne  us  evermore 
With  many  an  othe  these  women  to  beguile 
With  false  tales,  and  many  a  wikked  wile. 

And  if  falshede  sholde  be  rekkened  and  told 

In  women,  ywis  ful  trouth  were, 

Not  as  in  men,  by  a  thousand  fold ; 

Fro  all  vices,  ywis  they  stands  clere, 

In  any  thing  that  I  coude  of  here, 

But  if  enticing  of  these  men  it  make, 

That  hem  to  flatteren  connen  never  slake, 
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I  wolde  feyn  wete  where  ever  ye  coude  here, 
Without  mens  tiering,  what  women  did  amis. 
For  ther  ye  may  get  hem  ye  lie  fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  many  a  gabbing  ye  make  to  hem,  ywis; 
For  I  could  never  here  ne  knowen  ere  this. 
Where  ever  ye  coude  finde  in  any  place, 
That  ever  women  besought  yon  of  grace. 

There  ye  yon  peyne  with  al  your  ful  mighty 

With  al  your  herte,  and  al  your  buniiiosaci 

To  plesen  hem  both  by  day  and  night* 

Praying  hem  of  hir  grace  and  gentilnesse, 

To  have  pite  upon  your  gret  distresse, 

And  that  they  wolde  on  your  peyne  have  routhe, 

And  alee  you  not>  sens  ye  mene  but  trouthe. 

Thus  may  ye  see  that  they  ben  faultleasa, 
And  innocent  to  alle  yourwerkes  die, 
And  alle  your  crafbes  that  touche  falsenesse, 
They  know  hem  not,  ne  may  hem  not  espie; 
So  swere  ye  that  ye  must  nedee  die, 
But  if  they  wolde,  of  hir  womanhede, 
Upon  you  rew,  ere  that  ye  be  dede. 

And  than  your '  lady*  and  your  '  hertes  queene* 
Ye  calle  hem,  and  therewith  ye  sighe  sore, 
And  say,  ( My  lady,  I  trow  that  it  be  seene 
In  what  plite  that  I  have  lived  ful  yore; 
But  now  I  hope  that  ye  wol  no  more 
In  these  peynes  suffers  me  for  to  dwelle, 
For  of  goodnesse,  ywis,  ye  be  the  welle.9 

Lo,  which  a  peynted  processe  can  ye  make, 
These  harmlesse  creatures  for  to  beguile ! 
And  whan  they  slepe,  ye  peyne  you  to  wake, 
And  to  bethiuke  you  on  many  a  wikked  wile; 
But  ye  shalle  see  the  day  that  ye  shalle  curse  the 
That  ye  so  busily  did  your  entent  [while 

Hem  to  beguile,  that  falshed  never  ment 
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For  this  ye  know  wel,  though  I  wold  lie* 
In  women  is  al  trouth  and  stedfastnesse; 
.For  in  good  faith  I  never  of  hem  sie 
But  much  worshippe,  bounte,  and  gentUnessa, 
Right  comming,  faire,  and  full  of  meekenease, 
Goode  and  glade,  and  lowly,  I  yon  ensure, 
Tji  this  goodly  angellike  creature. 

And  if  it  happe  a  man  be  in  disese, 
She  doth  her  businesse  and  her  ful  peyne 
With  al  her  might,  him  to  comforte  and  plese 
If  fro  his  disese  she  might  him  restreyne; 
In  word  ne  deede,  ywis,  slie  wol  not  feyne, 
But  with  al  her  might  she  doth  her  taurines* 
To  bringe  him  out  of  his  heaviness* 


Lo,  what  gentfflesse  these  women  have, 
7f  we  coude  know  it  for  our  rudenesse ! 
How  busie  they  be  us  to  keepe  and  save, 
Both  in  hele,  and  also  in  sikenessel 
And  alway  right  sorrie  for  our  distresse, 
In  every  manner;  thus  shew  thy  routhe, 
That  in  hem  is  al  goodnesse  and  trouthe. 

And  sith  we  find  in  hem  gentilnesee  and  troathey 
Worshippe,  bounte,  and  Inndnesse  evermore, 
Let  never  this  gentillesse  thurogh  youralouthe 
In  hir  kind  trouthe  be  aught  forlore 
That  in  women  is,  and  hath  ben  ful  yore, 
For  in  reverence  of  the  hevenes  Queene, 
We  ought  to  worship  alle  women  that  been* 

For  of  alle  creatures  that  ever  wer  get  and  borne, 
This  wote  ye  wel,  a  woman  was  the  best; 
By  her  was  recovered  the  blisse  that  we  .had  lorne, 
And  thurogh  the  woman  shaUe-we  come  to  rest. 
And  ben  ysaved,  if  that  our  selfe  lest; 
Wherefore,  me  thinketh,  if  that  we  had  grace, 
We  oughten  honour  women  in  every  place. 
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Therefore  I  rede  that,  to  oar  lives  end, 

Fro  this  time  forth,  while  that  we  have  spate, 

That  we  have  trespaced,  pursue  to  amende, . 

Preying  our  Ladle,  welle  of  alle  grace, 

To  bringe  us  unto  that  blisful  place, 

There  as  she  and  alle  good  women  shall  be  infer* 

In  heven  above,  among  the  angels  olere. 

explicit, 


£*0  forth  king,  rule  thee  by  sapience; 
"  Bishop,  be  able  to  minister  doctrine; 
Lorde,  to  true  counsaile  yeve  audience; 
Womanhode,  to  chastity  ever  enoline; 
Knight,  let  thy  deedes  worship  determine; 
Be  righteous,  judge,  in  saving  thy  name; 
Biohe  do  almose,  lest  thou  lese  bliss  with  shame. 

People,  obey  your  king  and  the  law; 

Age  be  .ruled  by  good  religion; 

True  serraunt,  be  dredful  and  kepe  thee  under  aw, 

And,  thou  poore,  ne  on  presumpcionl 

Inobedienee  to  youth  is  utter  destruction; 

Remember  you  how  God  hath  set  you,  lo, 

And  doe  your  part  as  ye  be  ordeined  to. 


EIGHT  GOODLY  QUESTIONS,  WITH  THEIK 
ANSWERS.1 

SOMETIME  in  Greece,  that  noble  region, 
There  were  eight  clerkes  of  full  great  science, 
Philosophers  of  notable  discretion, 
Of  whom  was  asked,  to  prove  their  prudence, 
Eight  questions  of  derke  intelligence: 

1  Aoeonina,  a  Latin  poet  of  Bordeaux,  and  preceptor  to  the  Enipu- 
fpr  Gratian,  hat  left,  among  his  other  works,  a  poem,  entitled  Ludu§ 
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To  which  they  answerd  after  their  entent, 
As  here  doth  appeare  plaine  and  evident. 

The  first  question  was,  What  earthly  thing 
Is  best,  and  to  God  most  commendable! 
The  first  clerke  answerd  without  tarying, 
A  mans  soule,  ever  ferme  and  stable 
In  right,  from  the  trouth  not  variable. 
But  now,  alas!  full  sore  may  we  weepe, 
For  oovetise  hath  brought  trouth  asleepa. 

The  second,  What  thing  is  most  odious! 
A  double  man,  saied  the  Philosopher, 
With  a  virgin©  face,  and  a  taile  venomous: 
With  a  fairs  view,  and  a  false  prefer: 
A  corrupt  carien  in  a  golden  tree. 
It  is  a  monster  in  natures  linage, 
One  man  to  have  a  double  visage* 

The  third,  What  is  the  best  dower 
That  may  be  to  a  wife  appropriate  f 
A  deane  life,  was  the  elerkes  answer, 
Without  sinne,  all  chant,  and  inviolate 
From  all  deceits  and  speeches  inornate, 
Or  eountenaunce  which  shall  be  to  dispise. 
No  fire  make,  and  then  no  amoks  wall  ansa 

The  fourth  question,  What  maiden  may 

Be  called  deane  in  chastitiet 

The  fourth  clerke  answered,  Which  alway 


mtaaApMrn,  in  which  lUthiuimn  here  nttrlbated  t»  ojgfc* 
pMlotophen,  are  aaeribed  to  Bio  in  the  following  vomit,  wfcia* 
appear  to  have  boon  tbo  eouoe  from  whonoo  this  poem  it  dartre*!  ■ 

Qvemnm  enmma  boait    Mens  qua  etm  oovmJo  tootL 
Fenkwi  homini  qua  maxima ?    Sola*  homo  niter. 
Quit  dhree  f    qui  nil  capiat.    Quia  pauper  t  iTtim 
Qui  dot  matrons  palcherrima?    ViU  pudiea. 
Qea  emftn  eat?  de  qua  mentirl  fama  Teretur. 
Qm4  pradenti*  opus?  qanm  poant  nolle  noeere. 
Qnid  etaJti  proprinmr  non  pome  ot  Telle  noeern. 
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Every  creature  is  ashamde  on  to  He, 
Of  whom  men  reporten  great  honettae. 
Good  maidens,  keepe  jour  chastitie  forth, 
And  remember,  that  good  name  is  gold  worth. 

Who  is  a  poore  man  ever  full  of  wof 
A  covetous  man,  which  is  a  nigon: 
He  that  in  his  heart  can  never  say  hoi 
The  more  good,  the  lease  distribution, 
The  richer,  the  worse  of  condition. 
Men  in  this  coast  clepen  him  a  niggard; 
Sir  Guy  the  bribour  is  his  steward. 

Which  is  a  rich  man,  without  fraud! 
He  that  can  to  his  good  suffise: 
Whatsoever  he  hath,  he  yeveth  God  the  lavd, 
And  keepeth  him  cleane  from  all  eovesxse; 
He  desires  nothing  in  ungodly  wise: 
His  body  is  Rare,  his  mind  is  above : 
He  is  a  rich  man,  for  God  doth  him  love* 

Who  is  a  foole?  is  the  seventh  demaund ; 
He  that  would  hurt,  and  hath  no  powers : 
Might  he  niikell,  much  would  he  command: 
His  mallice  great,  his  might  nought  were : 
He  thretteth  full  fast,  full  little  may  he  dere : 
He  thinketh  not  how  men  have  saied  beforne, 
God  sendeth  a  shrewd  oow  a  short  home. 

Who  is  a  wise  man?  is  the  eight  question; 
He  that  might  noye,  and  doth  no  annoiaunoe: 
Might  punish,  and  leaveth  punission : 
A  man  merciful,  without  vengeaunce. 
A  wise  man  putteth  in  remembraunce, 
Saying,  Had  I  venged  all  mine  harme, 
My  cloke  had  not  be  furred  halfe  so  warme 


EXPLICIT. 
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TO  THE   KINGS  MOST   NOBLE  GRACE,  AND  TO 
THE  LORDS  AND  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. 

TO  you,  welle  of  honour  and  worthinesse, 
Our  Christen  king,  the  heire  and  sucoessour 
Unto  Justin ians  devout  tendernesse, 
In  the  faith  of  Jesu,  our  redemptour: 
And  to  your  lords  of  the  Garter,  floure 
Of  chevalrie,  as  men  you  clepe  and  call, 
The  Lord  of  vertue  and  of  grace  autbour 
Graunt  the  fruit  of  your  lose  never  appalL 

O  liege  lord,  that  have  the  likenesse 

Of  Constantino !  thensaniple  and  mirrour 

To  princes  all  I  in  humble  buxomenesse, 

To  holy  church  O  veray  sustainour 

And  piller  of  our  faith,  and  werriour, 

Againe  of  heresies- the  bitter  gall! 

Doe  forth !  doe  forth!  continue  your  succour, 

Hold  up  ChristB  banner,  let  it  not  ML 

This  Isle  or  this  had  been  but  heathenesse, 
Nad  be  of  your  faith  the  force  and  vigour; 
And  yet  this  day  the  fiends  orabbednesse 
Weneth  fully  to  catch  a  time  and  houre. 
To  have  on  us  your  lieges  a  sharpe  shoure, 
And  to  his  servitude  us  knitte  and  thrall: 
But  aye  we  trust  in  you  our  protectour, 
On  your  constaunce  we  awaiten  alL 

Commandeth  that  no  wight  have  hardiness*, 
O  worthy  king,  our  Christen  Emperour, 
Of  the  faith  to  disputen  more  or  lease 
Openly  emong  people :  her  errour 
Springeth  all  day,  and  engendreth  rumour. 
Maketh  such  law,  and  for  ought  may  befall, 
Observe  it  wele,  thereto  be  ye  doctour ; 
Doeth  so,  and  God  in  glorie  shall  you  stall 
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Ye  Lords  eke,  shining  in  noble  fame, 
To  which  appropred  is  the  maintanaunce 
Of  Christs  cause,  in  honour  of  his  name, 
Shove  on,  and  put  his  foes  to  uttraunoe ; 
God  would  so,  so  would  eke  your  legiaunoe, 
To  tho  two  aye  pricketh  you  your  dutie : 
Who  so  nat  keepeth  this  double  obeervaunoe, 
OC  merit*  and  honour  naked  is  he. 

Your  stile  saieth  ye  be  foes  to  shame : 
Now  kith  of  your  faith  the  perseveraunce, 
In  which  an  heape  of  us  be  halt  and  lame : 
Our  Christen  Kins:  of  England  and  of  France, 
And  ye,  my  lords,  with  your  alliaunoe, 
And  other  faithfull  people  that  there  be, 
Trust  I  to  God,  shal  quench  si  this  noisanoe, 
And  this  land  set  in  high  prosperitie. 

Conquest  of  high  prowesse  is  for  to  tame 
The  wild  wood  n  esse  of  all  these  miscreaunoe, 
Bight  to  the  rote  daily  repe  ye  that  same; 
Slepeth  nat  thus,  but  for  Gods  pleasaunce 
And  his  mother,  and  in  signifiannce, 
That  ye  been  of  saint  Georges  livere, 
Doeth  him  sendee  and  knightly  obeisannce, 
For  Chxists  cause  is  his  well  knowne  ye. 

Stilfo  stand  in  that,  and  ye  shall  greeve  and  grams 
The  foe  to  peace,  the  norice  of  distauuee; 
That  now  is  earnest,  turne  it  into  game ; 
Now  kithe  of  your  beleeve  the  constaunoa. 
Lord  liege,  and  lords  have  in  remembraunce, 
Lord  of  all  is  the  blisfull  Trinitie, 
Of  whose  vertue  the  mightie  habundaunce 
You  heart  and  strength  in  faithfull  unitie. 

explicit. 
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IT  &lleth  for  a  gentle 
To  say  the  bent  that  he  can 
Alwaies  in  mannes  absence, 
And  the  sooth  in  his  presence. 

It  eommeth  by  kind  of  gentil  blood 
To  cast  away  all  heavincme, 
And  gader  togither  words  good, 
The  werk  of  wisdome  beareth  witnes 
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[Tbi  following  Glossary  is  reprinted  without  alteration,  as  its  frx>'  . 
form  did  not  allow  of  corrections  Ixring  made.    It  will  be  found  ' ' 

adequate  for  all  general  purijoses,  though  it  is  not  always  is 
accordance  with  tie  most  veoeat  philological  knowledge,] 
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Thb  foil  and  scientific  Glossary  of  Tyrwhi'tt  would  have 
saved  the  Editor  of  the  present  edition  of  Chaucer's  works 
all  labour  except  that  or  abridgment,  bad  he  been  content 
to  adopt  the  text  of  the  poems  to  which  that  Glossary 
was  adapted.  Bat  the  various  readings  and  the  important 
differences  in  orthography  which  the  collation  of  M8S.  for 
this  edition  has-  brought  out,  have  rendered  indispensable  the 
preparation  of  an  entirely  new  Glossary  with  special  reference 
to  the  improved  text. 

The  following  brief  explanation  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the 
reader  to  consult  it  with  ease  and  advantage. 

The  initials  A.  S.  and  A.  N.  indicate  derivations^  either 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Anglo-Norman,  from  which  two 
languages  almost  all  English  words,  though  many  of  them 
are  traceable  ultimately  to  Latin  and  Greek,  are  proximately 
derived.  The  term  Anglo-Norman  has  been  adopted  in 
preference  to  French,  oecause  it  is  trom  the  peculiar  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Norman  settlers  in  England— a  dialect  possess- 
ing an  extensive  literature,  and  exhibiting  a  distinct  develop- 
ment at'  its  own — that  our  language  has  derived  one  of  the 
two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  As  a  general  rule, 
therefore,  to  have  distinguished  the  word*  of  Norman  origin 
as  French  would  have  conveyed  an  inaccurate  impression  to 
the  reader's  mind.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Itoman  de  fa  Hose,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
"believe  that  the  i^oet  imported  words  directly  from  the 
French;  but  these  cases  are  too  few  and  too  doubtful  to 
create  any  necessity  for  a  departure  from  the  general  rule 
here  laid  down. 

Jt  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  however,  to  determine  in  all 
rases  to  which  class,  whether  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  certain  words  ought  properly  to  be  referred,  because 
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Anglo-Norman  wards,  when  incorporated  into  the  English 
language,  almost  always  assume  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections, 
or  oecome  combined  with  Anglo-Saxon  words  or  particles. 
For  instance,  the  Anplo-Norman  word  abate,  when  transferred 
into  medieval  English,  assumes  the  inflexions  of  the  strong 
Terbs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  makes  aboU  in  the  past 
tense.  In  like  manner,  the  Anglo-Norman  word  solempne, 
when  it  assumes  the  adverbial  form,  takes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
adverbial  affix,  lick*  or  lyt  and  becomes  eolempneliehe,  or 
eolempnely,  not  eolennellemetti.  And  thus  is  English  com- 
f~  nosed  not  only  of  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
out  of  words  which  in  themselves  are  often  formed  by  a  com* 
binatkm  of  both  these  languages. 

Verbs  are  given  in  the  Glossary  in  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive mood,  which  is  most  generally  used  in  Chaucer,  vis.,  that 
ending  in  e.  It  is  true  that  the  older  form  en,  the  first 
change  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  an,  is  often  found;  but  tha 
reader  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  resolving  such  words 
as,  for  instance,  wenden  and  eeken  into  the  simple  forma 
wends  and  eeke.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  verb 
will  be  found  in  the  text  deficient  of  the  final  e;  but  these 
must  be  considered  as  hasty  omissions  of  the  copyist,  adopted 
from  the  MS.,  which  in  all  cases,  hsa  been  strictly  followed 
in  the  present  edition.  The  readier  must  remember  that  no 
infinitive  mood  can  ever  properly  end  otherwise  than  in 
ewore. 

The  verba  called  by  grammarians  weak,  or  those  which 
make  their  past  tense  and  participle  in  ed,  are  given  only  in 
the  infinitive  mood.  Thus,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  know  tha 
meaning  of  the  words  womted  or  mevynq,  he  must  look  for 
,  .the  verbs  wonne  or  meve.  But  the  list  tense  and  participle 
of  the  strong  verbs,  or  those  which  form  their  past  tense  and 
participle  by  a  change  of  the  radical  letters,  are  given  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  whenever  they  differ  from  the  modern 
forms,  and  referred  to  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong.  Than, 
the  reader  will  find  erope,  crop**,  etrauakte,  and  streigkt*, 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  because  the  verbs  creep  and 
etretck,  in  modern  English,  form  their  past  tenses  ana  parti* 
eiples,  like  the  weak  verbs,  in  crept  and  streteked,  and  the 
reader  might,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  older  inflected 
forms  to  weir  proper  infinitive  moods.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  past  tense  and  participle  of  the  strong  verbs,  be- 
sides appearing  in  their  alphabetical  order,  are  given  after  the 
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explanation  of  the  infinitive  verb,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
more  dearly  the  rules  by  which  the  strong  verbs  form  their 
oblioue  tenses. 

The  substantives  are  given  only  in  the  singular  number, 
unless  when  the  plural  form  differs  from  that  now  in  use. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  also  to  observe  that  e,  t,  and  y9 
e  and  k,  u  and  w,  th  and  teh,  o  and  oo9  were  respectively  con* 
vertible,  and  used  indifferently.  Thus,  ariyn,  turnilhffeynvd, 
tervauniit,  pmaginaciou*  will  be  found  to  be  used  indif- 
ferently with  arUn,  tumeth,  fegned,  servamntet,  imagi* 
naoiow*;  karole  with  carole;  kamelynevritb  carnitine;  oucke 
with  owcht;  thaw  with  thou;  thai  with  schal;  tipton  with 
tiptooitt&c  To  have  assigned  to  all  words  which  differed 
from  the  modern  forms,  and  from  each  other,  in  such  minute 
particulars  as  these  a  Heparate  place  in  their  alphabetical  order, 
would  have  swelled  the  Glossary  to  an  inordinate  size,  without 
increasing  its  utility  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  reader  of  Chaucer,  having  these  remarks 
before  nim,  would  find  any  difficulty  in  their  application. 

Other  variations  in  the  orthography  may  l>e  referred,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  scribe.  The  text  of  the  several  poems 
in  this  edition  has  been  taken  from  MSS.  written  by  different 
hands,  at  different  periods,  and  probably  in  different  dialects; 
and  while  .all  the  copyists  agree  in  the  main  points  of  ortho- 
graphy affecting  the  grammatical  construction,  each  appears 
to  have  followed  a  different  system  in  minor  and  less  important 
particulars.  Thus  we  find  the  same  word  spelt  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  example :  the  word  through  is  spelt  by  one 
scrivener  tkurgh,  by  another  thorugh,  by  a  third  tkorow; 
abreyde  is  sometimes  changed  into  abragae;  the  word  much 
appears  in  no  less  than  seven  shapes,  moche,  mochel,  mokel, 
muchel,  mgche,  tnichel,  mychel ;  and  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  see  is  rendered  into  at  least  ten  different  forms, 
tauh,  sawh,  iauaht  tey,  tag,  tie,  tike,  sigh,  seigh,  teygh. 
Some  of  these  differ  from  each  other  only  in  being  spelt 
with  letters  which  have  the  same  sound,  and  are  convertible ; 
while  others  may  evidently  be  traced  to  a  distinct  formation, 
and  to  the  various  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian tribes  which  colonized  England  during  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  but  which  have  all  been  included  under 
the  generic  term  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

All  these  several  forms  of  the  same  word  are  given  in  the 
Glossary  not  only  in  their  alphabetical  order,  when  their  dif- 
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ferences  ire  sufficiently  important  to  require  it,  but  they  art 
also  collected  together,  ana  bracketted  with  their  explanations 
annexed.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of 
reference  and  comparison,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a 

fiance  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  in  the  MSS. 
laving  thus  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  these  variations 
by  consulting  the  Glossary  in  half-a-dozen  instances,  he  will 
probably  afterwards  be  able  to  dispense  with  it  altogether, 
except  in  those  cases  where  not  only  the  manner  of  spelling, 
but  the  words  themselves  have  become  obsolete. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  some  verbs  in 
Chaucer  which,  involving  as  it  does  a  curious  question  of 
ethnology,  may  be  usefully  adverted  to  in  this  place.  Professor 
Baske,  in  the  preface  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  observes 
that  '  the  old  poetical  dialect  [scil.  of  the  Scandinavian]  has 
moreover  numerous  peculiarities  of  structure ;  e.g.  the  com* 
position  of  the  pronoun  with  the  verbs.'  After  giving  several 
examples  he  adds,  '  of  all  which  not  the  faintest  trace  exists 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  many  are  to  be  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus.*  It  so  happens  that  this  mode 
of  compounding  a  verb  with  its  pronoun,  as  an  affix,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  Chancer;  as  for  instance,  shalt  thou 
becomes  skaltow ;  art  thou  ariow,  say  est  thou  sUstoto,  so  thee 
ieh  90  tiseck,  or  so  theeh.  Either,  therefore,  Professor  Baske 
must  be  in  error  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  this  kind  of  composition ;  or  these 
words  must  have  been  imported  into  medieval  English  from 
the  Scandinavian  or  Danish.  The  latter  supposition  is  in 
some  degree  supported  by  historical  circumstances.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  extent  and  influence  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigration,  shown  in  the  imposition  of  a  Danish  dynasty 
on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  only  this 
singular  compound,  but  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  English 
language,  may  be  referred  to  a  Scandinavian  origin. 

£1  the  Glossary  the  Editor  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  some  things  which  escaped  him  in  the  Notes,  and  of 
correcting  a  few  mistakes.  For  instance,  in  Vol.  L  p.  37 1» 
the  word  fermerere  is  supposed  to  mean  a  superintendent  of 
a  farm ;  but  in  the  Glossary  it  is  correctly  derived  from  tsj- 
firmariut,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  infirmary  in  a  re* 
ligious  house.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  48  s,  note  2,  foymt 
£vgs  is  also  erroneously  interpreted;  but  the  correct  inter- 
pretation will  be  found  in  the  Glossary. 
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i  a  g&nmd  Is  a  cor- 
ruption of  on.  7b  go  a  begging* 
as  to  go  on  begging.  Thepre- 
it  often  expressed  at 
length;  as,  on  ktmtgng  be  theg 
riden.  Before  a  noun  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  on,  fa,  or  at;  as,  a 
nggktes,  on  nights;  a  GoddtM 
name,  in  God's  name;  atotrke, 
at  work.  Sometimes  it  is  written 
in  foil;  as,  on  bedde.on  negates. 

A  in  composition,  in  words  of  A.8. 
origin,  is  an  ubbreviationof  a/,  of, 
at, origin;  and  often  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  prepositive  particle  gt 
or  p.  In  words  of  A-N.  origin  it  is 
generally  to  be  deduced  from  toe 
Latin  at.  ad,  and  sometimes  ear. 

A,<afert.Ah! 

loSe}^^8-1"*™*- 
Abaiscbt.  pari.  pa.  A.N.  abashed. 
Abste,  e.  A.N.  to  beat  down. 
Abawed,  part.  pa.  of  abawe,  v.  A.N. 


suffer  for. 


U.A.8.to 


Abegge 

Abeye 

Abye 

Ab«e 

Abettyng.  n.  A.8.  help. 

Abjde,  v.  A.8.  to  abide,  to  stsy ; 
abyden,  part.  pa. ;  abyt,  or  obit, 
third  pen.  tin.  pre*,  taut,  appa- 
rently n  contracted  form  of 
abideth. 

Able,  adj.  A.N.  fit,  proper. 

Abil,  adj.  A.N.  skilful,  convenient. 

Abote,  port.  pa.  of  abate. 

Abonght,  or  aboght,  port.  pa.  of 
abegge. 

.A.S 


*OL.  IV. 


Abrade,  ado.  A. 

Abrayde  *\ 

Abraide    I  v.  AA  to   awake.  It 

Abreyde  C    start; pa.  J.  abreyde. 

Abreide  -> 

fl!!!S.  I*   A.H.  to  abridge,  to 

iSgrj  -— • 

Abroclie,  v.  A.N.  to  tap,  to  set  s 
vessel  of  liquor  abroach ;  meta* 
phorieall)',  to  make  a  beginning. 

Abrode,  adv.  A.8.  abroad. 

AbuaJena,  n.  A.N.  abuse,  impro- 
priety. 

lSa*te}n-AJT-aP,lw,lMe- 

Accesse,  n.  A.N.  properly,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fever;  n  fever,  or 
ague. 

Accidie,  n.  A.N.  Gr.  «*&«,  the 
theological  term  tor  sloth,  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins;  negli- 
gence, arising  from  discontent  or 
melancholy. 

Accuse,  9.  A  N.  to  discover. 

Achate,  n.  pr.  Achates. 

Achatour,  n.  A.N.  a  purchaser. 

Acheve,  v.  A.N.  to  accomplish. 

Acloye,  v.  to  cloy,  to  embarrass 
with  superfluity. 

Aeoye  > 

Accoye  Veto  make  quiet,  to  tame. 

Acoie    ) 

Acomberd,  port.  pa.  of  aoombere,  9. 
A.N.  encumbered. 

Acorde,  9.  A.N.  to  agree. 

Acordeden,  pa.  f .  pi.  of  last. 

A  cor  (I  ant,  or  accordant  >  ^^ 

Acordiug.or  according  f  pvee.pure. 
lAcroke,  adj.  A.N.  crooked,  awk- 
|     ward. 

2  F 
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Adawe,  a.  A.8.  te  rise,  to  awake 

Ado,  9.  A.8.  to  do,  to  hare  to  do 
with.  It  is  used  to  expresi  the 
A.N.  a  Jtrfrtf  as,  to  have  ado,  to 
here  to  do.  And  done  al  that 
tkep  an*  ado,  at  falsent  oe  qu'ils 
doirent  faire. 

Adon,eorruption  of  of-doo,  part.  pa. 
AS.  done  airajr. 

Adon, «.  pr.  Adonis. 

Adoon,  adv.  A.8.  downward,  below. 

£•••  J^tft  taat  • 

Adrian*,  a.  pr.  for  Ariadne 
Adrertens,  a.  A.N.  attention. 
Adrooariea,  a.  "/>/.  A.N.  law-salts. 

In  the  priuted  espies  this  word 

is  advocacies,  which  is  perhaps 

right. 
Advoeea,  a.  pt.   A.N.  advocates, 

lawyers. 
AdroutrJe,  a.  A.N.  adultery. 

JSiJ    afraid,  frightened. 

Aflbeeioan.  a.  AJT  affection,  desire. 

Affect,  aflecte*,  a.  Let.  eJfcction. 

AnVrmed,  port.  pa.  of  afffrma,  a. 

AJs.  ooaflrmed. 

*{£}e.A.N.to 

Allraye,  a.  A.N.  to  affright. 
Affray,  a.  A.N.  disturbance,  frar. 
AffHkan,  a.  pr.  the   alder  Sdpio 

African  as. 
AJryle,  a.  A.N.  to  file,  polish. 
Aibren-v 

Aforne  >«eV.  and  pwp.  A.8.  befcro. 
Albre  J 
AiUr,  ado.  and  prep,  altar. 


y  go,  part  pa\AJ  fane, 


Ago    ^1 
Agoo   \fbrj 
Agon  f 
AgoonJ 

**£    }  A.N.  a  fM.  in  good  part 

Agrafe,  in  grief. 
Agrvge,  v.  A.N.  to  aggravate. 
Agreved,  part,  pa.  AjlN.  aggrieved. 
Agrise.  a*  neat  A.S.  to  shudder. 
Agritetv.ae.  AS.  to  make  toshaddsr. 


.Al 
fllle 


Agalna  \prep.  A.S.  against,  toward. 
Agea  J 

Agaeta,  a.  A.8.  to  terrify;  agaet 

port.  pa.  terrified 
Agathon,  a.  pr.  an  unknown  writer. 
Agdna,  eame  aa  again*. 
Agan,  sanns  as  again*. 
AgUt,  or  agilte,  v.  A.8.  ta  offend, 

to  ate  against ;  agfltcpaat 


15:}*— 


Agroted,  part.  pa.  cloyed,  surfeited. 
Aguler,  a.  AJC.  aSguiUer,  a  tuwdle- 

Aisschen,  a.  pL  A.8.  ashes.       "  — 
AJuate,  a.  A-N.  to  apply. 
Akehorna,  a.  pi.  A.S.  acorns. 
Akelc,u.A£.toeooL 
Aknowe,  a.  A_3.  to  acknowledge; 
to  btn    aknowe,   to  confess.    J 
-  am  aknowe,  I  acknowledge 
Al,  adj.  a**:;  aile.pt.  A^.  all. 

ado.  A.8.  quite, entirely;  as, 

ai  toty,  entirely.    Sosas- 

timesnsed  for  althoagh;  as, 

Al  be  ae  not  of  o  oompiex- 

feu*,  althoagh  yoa  be  not 

,    of  the  sasaa  complexion. 

,  a,  pr.  Alanas  de  Insults,  a 

;  and  dirina  of  the  twelfth      , 

f*4J.  as*,  case,  pi.  of  all.  It 
ia  frequently  Joined  in 
composition,  with  adjec- 
tives of  the  aeperiativc 
degree,  aa  in  German  j 
Althir  thas,  atdufiroU  first  of 
all ;  aleericuetf,  dearest 
of  alii  oar  other  cut, 
the  cock  of  as  all. 
Alargad,   part.    pa.    A.N.    givea 

largely. 
Alanas,  a.  pL  A.N.  wolf-dogs,  or 
greyhounde.  Gualv.  de  la 
Flamma,  apad  iiuratori,  Antiq. 
Ked.  JEteJt^  commends  the  Go- 
vernors of  Milan— *  qt»o«l  canef 
Alanos  alts  atatarai  at  miraaue 
fbrtitadinia,  natrire  stedueranL* 
Alaye,  n,  AJT.  allay,  allap. 


Aller 
Alder 
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Alhtteeatoua,  n.  Lai.  a 

term,  for  making  white. 
Alealy.n.  Arab,  alkali. 
Atehymietre,  n.  A.N.  ai 
Aldryan,  a.  pr.  a  atar  In  the  neck 

of  toe  lion. 
Alege,  v.  A-N.  to  alleviate.- 
Alegeaanee,  «.  A-N.  alleviation. 
Alois,  n.  A.K.  the  tote-tree. 
Alembikes,  a.  pi,  A.N.  veaeels  for 


before  an  ale-house  for  a  sign. 
Aleve,  a.  A-N.  aa  alley. 
Algate  \adv.    A.8.    always,    ai- 
AlgatesJ  though,  notwithstanding. 
Algeslr,  n.  pr.  a  city  in  Spain. 
Aligbte,  v.  A.8.  to  descend. 
Alight,  aoat  feast  alighted. 
Allege,  v.  AJJ.  to  alleviate. 
Allege,  a.  AJff.  to  allege* 
Almagett.fi.pr.thelUyaAe  Saata&t 

of  Ptolemy. 
Almaadfes,  *,  pf.  almond  trees. 

[a.  A.S.  from  the  Lat.Gr. 
eleemosyna,  alms ;  al- 
messes.pl. 
AInatb,  a.  pr.  the  first  star  in  the 
horns  of  Aries,  whence  the  first 
mansion  of  the  moon  takes  its 


Almetse 


Alonde,  ado.  A.S  on  land. 
Along,  prep.  AJi.  in 

of.  or  owing  to;  as  whereon  it 

snot  along,  what  it  was  owing  to ; 

Oh  me  i$  nought  alonge  thyn  evil 
Jure;  Thy  evil  fare  ia  not  owing 

tome. 

^■•|».A.N.toallowftoapptOTe. 

Alowe,  ode.  A.S.  low. 
Aloes,  n.  pL  A Jf .  bnlnncnes. 
Als,  eonj.  A.8.  also,  as. 
Alwey,  ado.  A.8.  always. 
Amalgaming,  pret.  part,  amalga. 

mating. 
Amate,  adj.  A.K.  cast  down. 
Ambsssatrye,  n.  A.N.  emba-sy. 
Ampes  aas,  A.N.  both  aces,  at  dice. 
Amende,  a.  AJf .  to  amend. 


Amennse,  a.  A  JT.  to  diminish. 
Amoved  )  port.  pa.  of  snare,  a. 
Amevyd  f     A.N.  to  more. 
Amlddea  \prep.  A.8.  at,  or  in,  the 
Amyddea  i 


Amis  ^ 

Amisse  I  ado. 

Amya  {     In 

ajuyam  -> 


A.8. 
badly. 


m, 


Amya 
Amyi 
Amoneate,  a.  AJf.  to 

advise. 
Among,  adv.  A.S.  at  intervals. 
Amonges,  prep.  A.S.  among. 

Amourette  I*' AN' •  w*nt0*  gbi 

Amortised,  part.  pa.  A.N.  killed, 

Amorwe.  ad ».  A.S.  on  morrow. 

Amphibologies,  a.  pi.  Gr.  through 
the  Fr.  ambiguous  expressions. 

An,  ibr  on,  prep. 

AnceUe,  *.  Lat.  a  1 

And,oaV.A.S.i£ 

Anelacn.  A.N.  a  dagger  or  i 
knife. 

Ane,  numeral  adj.  A.8.  one. 

Anes,  for  ones,  adv.  AA.  once. 

Anhange,  a.  A.8.  to  hang  up. 

Anientissed,  port.  pa.  A.N.  annihi- 
lated, reduced  to  nothing. 

Anyghte,  adv.  A.&  by  night. 

Anker,  a.  A.N.  an  anchor. 

Anker)*.  Gr.  an   anachotite  or 

Ankre )     hermit. 

Annneller,  a.  Lat  a  chantry-priest, 
one  endowed  to  sing  mass  anna- 
ally  for  the  founders  of  the  chan- 
try. 

Annundat,  port.  pa.  Lat.  foretold. 

Anoy        ■)   u.    A.N.    annoyance, 

Annoye    j      hurt. 

Anoie    «\ 

Annoye  >v.  A.N.  to  annoy,  hurt. 

Annye  J 

Anoiful,  adj.  AJS.  annoying,  hurt- 
ful. 

Anticlandian,  n.  pr.  a  Latin  poem 
by  Alanus  de  ln*uli». 

Antem,  n.  A.N.  anthem. 

Antiphonere,  n.  AN.  the  service- 
book  containing  the  antiphons, 
or  anthems  for  the  ecclesiastical 
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Antylegyns,  n  pr.  AniUecha*. 
Anrelt,  a.  A.8.  an  auril. 
Apayde.  or  apaido,  port.  pa.  A.N. 

paid,  satisfied. 
Ape,  ».  A.3.  metaphorically  a  fool. 

7b /ml  {%  kit  hood  on  opt  means 

to  make  a  tool  of  him.    Wyn  of 

ape,  so  much  wine  a*  to  make  a 

man  ac;  uke  an  ape. 
Apeyre,  v.  A  V.  to  impair. 
Apert,  Of/J.  A.N.  open.    /Vine  and 

ajwr*(  in  public  and  private. 
Apiee,  for  opies,  n.  pi.  A.N.  opiates. 
Appalled,  pari.   pa.  AJf.    made 

pale. 
Apparalla,  c  A.N.  to  prepare. 
Apparenoe.*,  AJf.  appearance. 

iSErXe1  }**■*•*  perceirc 

Apparceyryngee,  o,  pi.  AJf.  per- 
ceptions. 

Appetite,  p.  A.W.  to  desire. 

Appose,  v.  AJf.  to  oppose,  object 
to,  question. 

Appourtenannt,  ottf.  AJf,  appnrte* 
neat,  appertalninf . 

Apprentys,  port.  pa.  apprenticed. 

Approronr-i «.  AJf.  approver,  in- 

Apprower  $     farmer. 

Approperod,  port.  pa.  of  eppropere, 
a.  A  N.  appropriated. 

Aqaeyntahls,  ad/.  AJf.  easy  to  be 
acquainted  with,  affable. 

Aqnite,  *.  AJf.  to  pay  for. 

Arece,  •».  A.X.  to  tear,  to  draw 
away  by  mroc 

Ara>e  }».  AJf.  to  array,  drees,  dls 

Arrays  i     pose. 

Arblasterce,  a.  pJ.  AJf.  arose  bows, 
engines  of  war  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  croas-bowc 

Archangel,  •.  AJf.  the  bird  called 


Archedekne,  a.  Gr.  an  archdeacon 
Arobodiacre,*.  AJf.  an  archdeacon. 
Arohewyves,  «.  pi.  Gr.  and  A.8. 
wires  who  aspire  to  govern  their 


Ardure.  a.  AJf.  barhiiif , 


Arede  a.  A  A  to  interpret, 
Arerago,  n.  A.V .  arrear. 

^}..AJJ.to«iae. 

Aresone,  ».  AJf.  to  reason  with. 
Areste  )  n.  A.N.  arrest,  constraint 
Arreate/     delay. 
Areste,  e>.  A.K.  to  arrest,  atop. 
Arette,  e>.  A.8.  gtrehhrn,  to  i 
ArgoiL  n.  A.N.  potters  day. 
Ariete,  n.  Lat.  Aries,  the  ram,  one 

of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
Arire,  n.  AJf.  landing,  or  dhmm- 

barcation  of  troops. 
Arks,*,  Lat.  an  arc  of  a  circle 
Armcn.  AJff.armt  nrntaphorleaUy, 


Armies,  mdj .  AA  withont  an  arm. 
Arm-gret,  on?.  AA  oa  thick  as  a 

ArmipoUnt,  on?.  Lat.  mighty  in 


Armnre,  «.  AJf.  armonr. 

Am,  pi  pros,  snow,  of  to  be, «.  A& 


Aroocpasl  Ames  of 


a.  AA 


ArmuncaaV.  AJ.il  largo,  roam- 
ing abont. 

Arowe,  oop.  AJf.  to  a  row. 

Arrtont  (qy.  tor  ariont,  a.  riot  ingj 

Any  rage.  c  AJf.  antral  landing. 

Aremctrike,  a.  Let.  (art  metrfaa) 
arithmetic 

Arto,  o.  Lot.  (orccre)  to  < 

Artelries,  n.  A.N.  artillery. 

Artow,  *.  art  thoo. 

Arwe,  n.  A.S.  arrow. 

Aryvayle,  a.  AJf.  lending, 
barcation. 

>  ado.  as  tlionghtasmaefa 
J      as  to  say. 

Assebm.  n.  pi  A.8.  ashes. 

Aalake.  aalaken,  c  AA  to  emko, 


Aaleke,  t>.  A.S.  to 


Aspen,o^.A.8.ct;< 


Aspic,  or  tapye,  c  A.W.  to  i 
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Asptk,  ».  A.V.  mi  asp. 
Aspre,  atfj.  A.N.  rough,  sharp. 
Asprenesee,  n.  A.N.  sharpness. 
Assaut,  n.  A.N.  assault. 
▲ssego,  a.  A.N.  siege. 
Assets  adv.  A  JJ.  sufficient. 
Assise  «.  A  JT.  situation. 

.9.  A.N.  to  absolve,  to  ex- 
AMmile  I  plain  a  doubtful  que*-. 
AssoyleS     tion.     Assoileth,   tap. 

C    stood,  second  per*,  pas. 
Assomoned,  port.  aw.  A.N.  earn* 


Assure.  0.  A.N.  to  confide. 

Asterte,*.  A.S.  to  escape,  to  nlomsa. 
Asterte.  for  asterteth. 

Aston yed  J  port.   no.   A.N.    aston- 

Astoned   J     Ished,  confounded. 

Astrylabe,  is.  Or.  tlie  astrolabe,  an 
astronomical  instrument. 

Astrologien.  n.  A.N.  an  astronomer. 

A«weved,p)irtpa.A.S  staptned,  as 
in  a  dream. 

Aawoune,  adj.  AJ5.  In  a  swoon. 

At  %  prep.  A.S.  of  afltr  touper,  at  the 
time  when  supper  was  ended  \  at 
oon,  at  one,  agreed. 

Atake,  v.  to  overtake ;  stake,  port. 
pa.  overtaken. 

Ature,  adv.  in  three  parts. 

Attained,  atamyd,  pari.  pa.  A.N. 
(enfant**)  opened,  began  \  tasted, 
felt;  disgraced. 

Attcptr/.  A.S.st  the. 

Attempre,  adj.  A.N.  temperate. 

Atteroprely,  aim.  A.N.  temperately. 

Attour,  n.  A.N.  head-dress.       -     . 

Attry    \adj.  A.S.  poisonoaa,  per- 

Atterlyj     nioious. 

Atwinne  J 

At  wo      >adr.  A.8.  in  two. 

Atwoo    J 

Atyzsr,  *#•  a  technical  word  of 
tiie  old  astronomy,  applied  to  the 
planet  Mars,  and  meaning,  per- 
haps, inflamed,  or  angry.  — See 
note,  in  voc 

Availe,  v.  wcirf.  A.N.  to  fall. 

Avale,  r.  ac.  A.N.  to  rail,  lower. 

Avaunce,  v.  A.N.  to  advance,  profit. 

Avaunt.  n.  A.N.  a  vaunt,  boast 

A  vaunt,  ado.  A.N.  forward. 


Aveuatage,  *.  A.N.  advantage. 
Avannte,  e*.  A-N.  to  vaunt,  boast. 
Avanntour.n,  AJV.a  vaunter,  brag- 
gart. 

rA.N.  an  authority, 
a  text  from  Scrip- 
ture, or  from  tome 
respectable  author 
Auctour,  n.  A.N.  a  writer  of  credit 
Avenaont,  any.  A.N.  becoming. 
Aventayle,  n,  A.N.  the  visor  of  a 
helmet ;  that  part  which  is  raised 
a  vtniaiUe,  to  give  the  wearer  air. 
A  venture, ».  A.N.  adventure,  chance. 
Averrois,  n.  pr.  Ebn  Roschid,  an 
Arabian  physician  of  the  twelfth 
century. 
Aught,  n.  A.8.  anything. 

Ong£J      ^*-~ 
Aaght-wnere^    -    „-»-», 
Ought-where  J  •"'*  MTW,WI«- 

Oeht*  1  *■*  tol"  of  •"»•••  A-8- 

Ought  J     owed- 

Augryin,  a  corruption  of  algo- 
rithm, numeration  »  angry  m- 
stones,  counters,  or  calculi,  for 
facilitating  calculations. 

AvJeen,  n.  pr.  Ebn  Sine,  an  Arabian 
physician  of  the  tenth  century. 

Avys}  *•  AJX'  »d^ce.  opinion. 
A  visande  .pre*,  pari.  AN.  observing. 
Avi«e  *©.  A.N.  to  observe,  look 
Avyse  )     to.  • 
Avisionn,  n.  A.N.  a  vision. 
Aumble,  n.  A.N.  an  ambling  pace. 
Auntre,  v.  A.N.  a  corruption  of 

aventnre,  to  adventure,  01  ven  • 

tore. 
Auntrous,  adj.  A.N.  adventurous. 

Avoutrie,  n.  adultery. 

Avow,  m.  A.N.  a  vow. 

Aurora,  n.  pr.  the  title  of  a  Latin 
metrical  version  of  the  Bible,  by 
Fetrus  de  Riga,  a  c?non  of 
Rheims  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Auter,  a,  Lat.  altar. 
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OUMflABY. 


Awapyd 
Awhaped 


Awayte,  a.  A.N.  watch. 

Awaytand,  jwrt.  pr.  watching. 

rpart.  pa.  of  awape  or 
{  awhape,  A.S.  con- 
^    founded,  stupified. 

Awayward,  adv.  AS.  away. 

Awmenor,  n.  A.N.  aumdniert,  a 
purse  for  holding  money  to  be 
given  In  alms. 

Awmere,  n.  A.N.  apparently  a  con- 
traction for  awmener. 

Awreke,  *.  A.S.  to  revenge. 

Axe,  v.  A.8.  to  ask. 

Axyng,  n.  A.8.  request. 

Ay,  a,  A.8.  an  egg. 

&  }•*«■»• 

Ayel,  n.  A.N.  grandfather. 
Ayen    )  ode.  and  prrp.  A.S.  again, 
Ayenes  }     agalart,  toward. 
Ayenst,  adv.  until. 
Ayenward,  ado.  A.8.  back. 


Ba,  e>.  seams  to  be 
ssjsss,  o.  A.N.  to  kiss. 

Baar,  post  Unu  of  here, 
bare*  bore. 

BacheJer,  «.  AN. 
man ;  a  knight.— See  toL  vll.  p. 
197,  nose  i ;  a  bachelor  of  arts. 

Beehelerie,  n.  AN.  knighthoods 
tfcs  eecfteJsrfe,  the  knights. 

Bade,  pact  isnss  of  bade,  o.  A8. 

Badder,  adj.  AS.compor.  dceres  of 
badt  worse. 

Bagge, v.  to  swell,  disdain;  father, 
perhaps,  to  squint,  or  look  as- 
kance, and  hence,  metaphorically, 
to  despise. 

Baggyngly,  adv.  in 


BstlUe,  n.  A.N.  bailiwick,  the  Juris. 

diotion  of  a  sheriff,  custody. 
Balte  \v.  A.8.  to  feed,  to  stop  to 
Bayte  J     feed. 

Bak       X  a.  A.8.  the  back. 
Dekko  | »»  a^.  wie  ow». 

ice,  n 
jeopardy. 


of  the 


Bales;  n.  AJT.  on**,  the  I 

ruby. 
Balkes,*.  pi.  AA.  the  1 

roof. 

Balled  }^-«n«othMabaIl,bald. 
Barbe,  a.  AJV.  a  hood,  or  muffler, 

which  coTered  tlie  lower  part  of 

the  face  and  shoulders. 
Baren,  post  was*  pi.  of  bore,  v.  A-S. 

bore. 
Bargeyn, u.  A.N.  contention. 
Bargaret,  *.  A.N.  a  pastoral  sons;. 
Barms,  a.  AS.  the  lap. 
Barmo  doth,  av.  an  apron,  or  petti- 


Barn,  «.  AJT.  a  bar  of  a  door,  n 
stripe. 

Bareigne,  adj.  A-S.  barren. 

Basiucok,*.  a  basilisk. 

Basse,  «*  AJf .  a  kiss. 

Bastynge,  part  ores,  of  baste,  ex.  A& 
to  sew  slightly. 

Bataylcd,  part,  pa.  AJT.  omhatHod. 

Bathe,  for  bothe. 

Bathe,  v.  Ai.  to  bathe,  or  bask,  ap- 
plied to  a  hen  basking  la  the  • 
and  covering  herself  with  < 

Bauds,  adj.  A~N.  Joyous. 

Bauderio)  ft.  A.N.  pimping,  1 

Baudrye  I     lug  a  bawdy-] 

Bandy ,  adj.  A.N.  dirty. 

Baundon,  av.  AN.  disposal. 

Bayard,  a,  AJf.  a  bay  horse  i  up- 
plied  to  any  horse. 

Bayely,  n.  AN.  a  bailiff,  eternal*, 

Be,  pttpm  A.8.  by. 

Be,  pari.  pa.  of  to  be,  s>.  AS.  boom. 

Bean-8emblant.  n.  pr.  AJT.  Fair- 


Beau-sire, «.  AJT.  fair  sir. 


Beolappe,  v.  A.8.  to  catch. 
Bedaffed,portfmA.S.  made  a  fool  o£ 
Bade.  v.  to  desire,  bid,  pray,  invito, 

offer.    2b  bed*  alt  nefcfe,  to  oflev 

Ms  nook  lor  execution. 
Bade,  a.  A-S.  a  prayer*  a  bead  cm 

which  prayers  were  counted  c   a) 

swtre  o/ osrfes,  a  set  of  beads  am? 
sy en  on;  ai 
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Mote.  o.  A.8.  to  mom  to 
Beared,  part.  pa.  bed-ridden. 
Bedretnt,  svrrt.  jio.  of  bedratche, 
9.  A.8.  drenched,  drowned. 

rAJB.  to  prepare,  make 
ready  j  Jo  seefe  JVref,  to 
kindle  drat;  to  mend, 
heal  i  to  ornament 
-  Befll,  jnmI  tea*  of  belalle,  e.  A.8. 
befel. 


Bego 

B?*On 

Biguo 

Bigoen 

3y«oon 


mm.  and  prep*  A.8.  before. 

Begiled,  pari,  pa.  beguiled. 

.pan.  pa.  of  bego,  o.  A.8. 
gone.  Wti  btgon.  in  a 
good  way ;  wo  began,  in 
a  bad  way;  wonbigon. 
in  a  worse  way  i  with 
gold  bggotm.  covered 
~~  '    over  with  gold. 

Begcame,  part,  pa*  of  sogimae,  o. 

A.S.  begun. 
Rehalve,fi.A.S.  behalf. 
Beheste,  *.  A.S.  promise. 
Behete,  o.  A.8.  to  promise. 
Behewe,  |»ri.  pa.  A.8.  coloured, 

lined. 
Behighte,  pari.  pa.  of  behete,  o. 

A.S.  promised. 
Behighten,  part  <eiuc  pL  promised. 
Behove,  n.  A.8.  behoof,  advantage. 
Bejaped,  part.  pa.  of  bejape,  v.  A.S. 

tricked,  laughed  at. 
Bekke,  v.  A.N.  to  nod. 
Bvknowc  "i  e.  A.S.  to  acknowledge, 
Byknowe  >     eonfe*s. 
Belamy,  A.N.  good  Mend. 
Bcle-eheee»  n.  A.N.  pudenda  aw- 

Uebrie. 
Beleve,a  A.S.  belief,  creed. 
Belle,  e.  A..3,  to  bellow. 
Belle,  «0.  A.N.  fair. 
Belle-cheer,  a.  A.N.  good  cheer. 
Belmarie,  n.  pr.  Denamaryn,  one 

of  tlie  Moorish  States  in  Africa 
Belowe,  e.  A.S.  to  bellow. 

££»U.AA  bellow* 

Beme%  a.  pL  A.  8.  trumpets. 
Ben.  !•»/.  mxW  of  o.  A.S.  to  be, 
Ben.  pies.  UtrjepL  are. 


Hen,  pan,  pa  uoen. 

Benched,  part,  pa*  AJv. 
with  benches. 

Bend,  n.  A.K.  a  band,  stripe 

Bending,  n.  striping,  making  of 
bands. 

Bene,  n.  A  A  a  bean. 

Benedldtet  Las.  an  exclamation 
like  Bless  nsl  prononnosd  Ben- 
cite. 

Beneyngly,  adv.  A.N.  benignly. 

Benigne,  adj.  A  JJ.  benign,  kind. 

Benlmcff  A.S.  to  take  away. 

Benisonn,  a.  A.K.  benediction,  bless- 
ing. 

Benyng,  adj.  A.N.  benign. 

Bent,  ft.  A.S.  the  bending  or  decli- 
vity of  a  hill ;  the  coarse  grass 
which  grows  on  a  moor. 

Beoth  1  second  pert.  jrf.oret.fen»f 

Beothe  J     of  be,  o.  A.8, 

Bervyncd,  part.  pa.  at  bereyne,  o» 
A.S.  rained  open. 

Berde.  «.  A.S.  the  beard  t  to  mate  -»"      It" 
mutt  berde.  to  impose  open  him.    -*•  *         * 

Bere,  n.  A.S.  a  bear. 

Bere,  v.  A.8.  to  bear,  carry.  7b 
bert  on  hand,  to  accuse  falsely, 
to  persuade  falsely.  To  bere  the 
belle,  to  carry  off  the  prise. 

Bere,  n.  A.  8.  a  bier. 

Bere  a.  A.S.  a  case,  or  covering  t 
pilwe-bere,  a  pillow-case. 

Beriede,  pur*,  pa.  of  berye,  9.  A.8. 
burled. 

Bering;,  *.  A.8.  bearing,  or  beha- 
viour. 

Berme,  n.  A.8.  barm,  or  yeast. 

Bernard,  n.pr.  a  physician  of  Mont- 
pellier  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Bernard,  n.  pr.  St.  Bernard,  the  last 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
Abbot  of  Clairvauz,  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Berne,  n.  A.S.  a  barn. 

Besaunt,  n.  a  gold  coin  of  Byzan- 
tium. 

Bc?eke,  r.  A.S.  to  beseech. 

Ilesette,  e.  A.S.  to  serve. 

Beset    ipart.  pn.  of  bcnette,  V.  A .9. 

Besette  J   served,  placed,  employed. 

Bcseye,  or  besey,  part.  pa.  of  beset i 
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•UMSAftY, 


t.  AS.  beaten;  evil  oewy,  ill- 
twiia,  of  a  mm  appearance; 
rfcae/p  eea»p,  well  dratted,  of  a 
rich  appearance. 

Mem  )  *■*  *•'  A-a  *"*  "p- 
Beehrewe,  v.  A.8.  to  coxae. 
Beemotred,  part,  pa.  A.R  emntted. 


Bet)  et.  perl,  pa.  A.8.  tplt  vpon. 
Beapreyat,  pari.  pa.  of  beepreoge. 

a.  A.S.  be*prinkl«d. 
Beatedde  )  partf.  pa.  of  bettede,  •> 
Betted     J     A.S.  tttaated. 

Beate,ee?.  jap.rfejree,  AA  boat. 

Bety^ 

Biey  Vo4f.AA.baar. 

BrvJ 

Bet    %  aeV.    oaten,    derret,    A.8. 


Betake,  a.  A.B.  to  ghre,  to  raaom. 
Betaagat.  poat  tana*  of  laet,  raooaa- 


t,*.  AJB.    SeeBeete. 

Bate,  O.A.N.  to  boat. 


)enp>  omnnI  jcopwi  pert,  pi* 
i  J    of  to  be,*.  A.S.beye. 

Ipaat  fmat  and  pari,  of 
a.  A.S.  betide,  baa- 
paaed. 

Betake,  eeaffeate  of  beteJDe,  teeoev 


Baeth 
Bated 
Betid 


Betrayecd 


Betreaahyd 
Betwix  ^ 
Betwixe 


jean*  parte 
f    v.AJT.l 


I  paaf  part,  of  betrayee, 
*         -  ".  betrayed. 


Betyt,  ftr  betWlth,  tkkd 

prtt.  torn  of  betide. 
Bewepe,  r.  A.8.  to  weep  orer. 
Bewope, /eat  team  and  part,  of  laet. 


Bewreye 


}* 


Beye,  a.  A.S.  to  bey.    flee  ebeye 
Boyete,  part,  pa  A.S.  bigeHan. 
Bl,  prep.  A.8.  by,  beside. 
BialaeoU,  n.  pr.  AJf.  Sd-AcemtB$ 

afterward*  translated  by  Chaucer 

Fair*- Welcoming. 
Bibbed,  port.  pa.  Lai.  drank. 
Bible,  a.  AJf.  a  book;  the  bttee, 

the  book,  par  excellent*. 
Blbled,  e0.  oorered  with  Mood. 
Biblotte,  a.  AA  to  blot. 
BleoheUbonee,  or  blocbed-beaee,  a. 

dice. 
Bidde,a.A.a.aama  aa  bede,to6o- 

eire,  pray,  invite. 
Ble,  or  bye.  a.  AA  to  taller.    Sea 

abeya. 
BlflUa,  poat.  tarn  pL  af  Defalk,  s*. 

SeSora.  }-mb.«M**** 

BleoonjB6tmia' 
BUder,  a.  A.8.  a  baildar,  aa  epithet 
applied  to  the  oak,  aa  being  aeed 


BiUe,  a.  A.H.  a  letter,  a  petition. 

in  none  t       an  to  bemoan. 
Byejene  J  Wm  ~~  w  "■""—• 
Bint  )  flv  bfndeth,abind  pera.aaee. 
Bynt)     prtt.teattofbiBde,e.AA 

Byrde  \  *:  ***■ a  ****** 
Btaehop, «.  A.S.  Gr.  a  Mehop. 
Biateaterre*  n»  ebuaWe  apcocn* 
Bietadde,  part:  pa.  battaad.  In  eafl 

plight. 
Bit  >  third  pare.  afnp.  prat.  Haas  af 
Byt  f     Mdde,  a.  A.&  biddeth. 


Blwopen,  pert.  pe>  drowned  in  team, 
Btaaemaager,  a,  A.N.  a  din*  eanv 

poted  of  fowl,  no. 
Blandiee,   a.  AJT.   to    bland**. 


BUnehe  ferere,  a,   A.K. 

Ble,  a.  A.S.  ooloar. 

Blee,  a.  pr.  a  foraat  In  Kant. 

Bleyne,  a.  JUS.  a  bUin,  bail,  at 
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J 


swA.S.toc 


Blende.  0.  A.*,  to  blind,  deceive. 

ad    part.  of 


Blent,  part  fens*  of  blencbe,  9.  A.8. 
shrunk,  started  aside. 

Blcred.  part,  pa.  A-S.  literally  used 

■  to  describe  enre  eye*,  metaphor! 
call  j  applied  to  a  person  who  is 
deceived,  or  Imposed  upon. 

Bleva,  or  hleven,  e.  A.8,  to  stay, 

BHn 

Bltnnc 
TBlvafie^ 

Bylynne] 

™yZ   }'^*«~ 

ESyro  J^***.1**1*- 

Blod, ft.  A.8.  blood. 

lllosme, n.  A.S.  blossom. 

B1o.«rae,  e.  to  blossom. 

Btassay,  adj.  full  of  blossoms. 

Blynne,  ae  blinnc. 

Bobaunce,  n.  A.N.  boasting. 

Boche, «.  A.N.  a  botch  or  boil. 

Bode,  boden,  pari.  pa.  of  bede,  v. 
▲.8.  bidden. 

Bode,  past  tense  of  bide,  e.  A.S.  re- 
mained. 

Bode,  «.  A.S.  delay. 

Bode,  ft.  A.8.  an  omen. 


J  ft.  or.  Boethlus. 

Boydekyn,  a.  A.S.  a   bodkin,  or 

dagger. 
Boiste,  *.  A.N.  a  box. 
Boistous,  adj.  A.S.  boisteroas. 
Boistoosly,  adv.  boisterously. 
Bokeler,  a.  AJ*.  a  buckler. 
Bokelyng,  part,  pre.  buckling. 
Boket,  n.  A.S.  a  bucket. 
Bolas,  a.  the  bullace  plum. 
Bole  Annoniac,  n.  a  drug  called 

Armenian  earth. 
BoNen.  part.  pa.  of  bolge,  9.  A.S. 

swollen,  bulged. 
Bolt.  n.  A.S.  an  arrow. 
Bolt-upright,  adv.  lying   on   the 

back  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Bonairete,  for  de*bonairete,  n.  A.N. 

courtesy. 
Boones,  »  pL  A.8.  bones. 


Boon   )  ».  A.b.  m   boon,  petition. 

Boone  >     He  bad  hemaUe  a  boons, 

Bone  J     a*ked  them  all  a  petition. 

Boras,  a.  A.N.  borax. 

Boord  )    a.    A.N.   a    borders   a 

Horde  X      table. 

Bordel.«.A.N.  a  brothel.    BordeU 

woseem,  whores, 
BordiDers,  «.  pi.  AJT.  keepers  of 

brothels. 
Borel,  a.  A.N.  eoarse  cloth  of  a 

brown  colour. 
Borel,  adj.  AJT.  made  of  eoarse 

cloth ;     hence,    mstaphortosily, 

unlearned,  or  laymen. 
Borned,  part.  pa.  burnished.   OoisV 

bompd,  burnished  with  gold. 
Borwe,  n.  A.S.   a  pledge.     Hath 

laid    to    borwe,   hath    pledged. 

Have  ttere  my  fey  the  to  bonce, 

hare  hur  my  faith  for  a  pledge. 

Segut  Jottan  to  borwe,  St.  John 

being-my  security. 
Bosarde,  n.  AJf.   a   bataard;    a 

species  of  hawk  unfit  for  fal- 
conry. 

j^^  J  «.  A.H.  a  protuberance. 

Boost, «.  A.S.  pride,  boasting. 
Boost,  ode.  A.S.  aloud. 
Boote )   a.    AS.    remedy,    help, 
Bote  J      profit. 
Boote,  past  tense  of  bite,  e.  A.S. 
Boteles,  adj.  A  A  bootless,  remedfe 
less. 

*£}„}.  A.H..bo«tto. 

Boterflie,  n.  a  butterfly. 

Bothe,  adj.  A.S.  in  the  genitive 
case,  two  together.  Ovre  bothe 
labor,  nostrum  amborum  labor, 
the  labour  of  us  two  together. 
Sometimes  bother,  of  both,  like 
alter,  of  all. 

Bothum  >   n.  A.N.  a  bud,  partleo 

Bothcum  J      larly  of  a  rose 

Hougeron,  a.  A.N.  a  Sodomite. 

Bough  ton-  under-Blee,  ft.  pr.  a  town 
in  Kent 

Bouke.  a.  A.S.  bulk,  the  body. 

Btmlte.  *.  A.8.  to   bolt,   or    sift 
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B.WM  }  -»AAi-*r. 

Bounte    )  _    .  w         . 

Bountee  )**■» goodness. 

Bourde,  n.  A.N.  *  jest. 

Bourde, «.  A.N.  to  jest. 

Bourdon,  a.  A.N.  a  staff. 

Doure,  a.  A.S.  a  bouse,  a  chamber. 

Bowe,  a.  A.S.  a  bow. 

Box,  n.  A.S.  a  blow. 

Bracer,  a.  AJX.  armour  for  the 
arm. 

Bradwardyn,  a.  pr.  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1849, 
wrote  a  book,  De  cautd  DcL 

Braide  ) 

Brayde  Va.  A.S.  a  start. 

BreydeJ 

Braide  )  same  as  abrsyde,  *,  A.8. 

Brayde  >    to  start,  to  take  up,  or 

BreydeJ     off.  suddenly. 

Bregat,  a.  Webb,  bragod,  a  sweet 
drink  made  of  swectwoit,  honey , 
and  spice. 

Bratil,  a.  a  wood  nsed  as  a  red 
dye.  Its  being  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
named  after  the  country  Brazil. 

Brett,  a.  A.8.  a  coarse  mantle,  a 
rag. 

Brech,  a.  A.8.  breeches. 

Brede.  a.  A.B.  breadth.  Jm  tVa**, 
abroad. 

Breme,  adj.  ond  adv.  A.8.  furious, 
furiously. 

Brenne,  v.  A.8.  to  burn. 

burnt. 
Brenningly,  adv.  AJB.  hotly. 
Breres,  n.  pL  A.N.  briars. 
Breste,  v.  A.S.  to  burst. 
Bret-ful,a#.  brim -full. 
Bribe,  n.  A.K.  what  is  gfren  to  a 

beggar,  extortioner,  or  cheat. 
Brlben,  v.  A.N.  to  beg,  to  steaL 
Briboures,  a.  pL  A.N.  thieves. 
Bridale,*.  A.S.  a  bridal,  marriage* 


E£}».A.S.*bM 


Brige,  a.  A.K.  contention. 

Brik,  a.  A.S.  breach,  ruin. 

Brimme,  aty.  same  as  breme. 

Brocage,  n.   A.N.  a  treaty  by  a 
broker,  or  agent. 

Broch    ">  a.  A.N.  properly  a  spit. 

Broche  )     a  brooch  or  pin. 

Brolded,  sari.  pa.  A.X.  braided 
woven. 

Brokking,  part,  pr.  throbbing,  qua- 
vering. 

Bromholme,  a.  jr.  a  priory  in  Nor- 
folk. 

Bronde,  a.  A.N.  a  torch. 

Brosten,  part.  pa.  of  breste,  burst. 

BroteUoa?.A.S.  brittle. 

Brotelnesse,  a.  A.S.  brittleness. 

fa.A.8.  brotherhood, 

Brothcrhed  j     fraternal  affection, 

Brothurhede]     a   religious  eoan- 


Brooded,  <>  pari.    pa.   AJC.   can* 

BrowdedJ     broidered. 

Brouken,  a.  AJ5.  to  brook,  enjoy, 
use. 

Bruiil,  adj.  AA  brittle. 

Brutllnesse,  a.  A.8.  brittleness. 

Bui*ih,  a.  A.N.  a  bush. 

Bukkes-horne,  a.  a  buck's  horn. 
7b  Now*  tk**d±e$  home,  to  em- 
ploy   oneself   In    any    useless 

Bugle-horn,  n.  A.8.  a  bnlTs  horn. 

from  bowgie  or  bougie,  a  bulL 

Anything  made  of  a  bull's  horn, 

such  as  a  drinking  cup. 
Bulte,  a.  A.3.  to  bolt,  sift. 
Bumble,  v.  A.8.  to  make  a  \ 

ming  noise,  as  the  bittern 
Bordoun,a.  A.N.the  ban  in  i 
Buret,  as  bore!. 

Burlels.  a.  pL  A&  barying^acea. 
Burned  ) 

Borned  J  J"*-  *•»  burnished. 
Brunette  )  a.  AJT.  a  line  cloth  of 
Burnette  )     a  brown  colour. 
Buske,  a.  AJT.  a  bush. 
But     )  adv.  conj.  and  prep.  A.S. 
Butte  $    but,  unless,  only ;  without. 
Buxome,  adj.  A.S.  obedient.  drtt. 
Buxomly,   ode.  AA   obediently. 

civilly. 
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Bay*,  o.  A.  8.  to  suffer.    A  con- 
tracted form  of  abegge,  or  abeye. 
Bfrprtp.  A.8.somettmee  means  in, 

**  By  the  mortse,  in  the  morning. 

My   and  by  sometimes   means 

hard  by,  sometimes  one  by  one, 

tigiOatimu 
Byclappe, p.  as  beelappe. 
Bydaffed,  jwr*.  pa.  made  a  fool  of. 
Byddevasbede. 

Byforn»  adv.  and  prep.  A,8.  before. 
Bygyled,  part.  pa.  beguiled. 
Bygynne,  v.  JL&.  to  begin. 
Bygyna,  n.  pL  A.N.  IWjTtmte*,  an 

order  of  quasi-religious  women, 

not  bound  by  tows. 
Byheste,  a.  A.S.  behest,  promise. 
Byhlghte,  v.  A.S.  to  promise. 
Byhote,  9.  A  S.  to  promise. 
Byjaped, part  pa.  tricked,  laughed 

at. 
Byker,  n.  8JL.  a  qnarreL 
Byknowe,  0.  A.8.  to  acknowledge. 
Byleere,  n.  A.S.  belief,  creed. 
Bylere,  o.  A.S.  to  sUy. 
Bylynne,  as  blinne,  or  blynne,  *». 

A  A  to  delay. 
Bynyme,  v.  A.S.  to   take  away. 

Same  as  benlme ;  bynomen,nart. 

pa.  taken  away. 
Byreyned,  part.  pa.  A.S.  rained 

upon. 
Byraft,  pad   tent*   and  part,    of 

byrere,  v.  A.S.  bereft. 
Byshruwe,  v.  A.S.  to  curse 
Byrde,  n.  A.S.  a  bride. 
Byset  pott  tenu  via  part,  of  bysetten, 

o.  A.S.,  sored,  placed,  employed. 
Byeeye,  part.  pa.  of  besie,  v.  A.S. 

beseen.    fide  beseye. 
Bysinesse, ».  A.S.  business. 
Byslly,  adv.  A.S.  busily. 
Bysmoternd,  part.  pa.  A.S.  smutted. 
By staA,  part.  pa.  A.S.  situated. 
Byt,  third  pert.  ting.  prt$.  term  of 

bydde,  or  bidde,  9.  A.S.  bids. 
Bytake,  as  betake. 
Bytid.  part.  pa.  A.8.  happened. 
Bytoke,  as  betoke. 
Bytoure,  n.  A.S.  a  bittern. 
Bytraised,  as  betraised. 
By  trashed,  as  betrasned. 


Bytrent,  third  pert.  ting.  prtt.  tentt 
of  byirende,  or  bitrendo,  snr- 
rouajideth. 

Bvtwixe,  as  betwlxe. 

Bywreye,  as  be  .rrcye. 


Cans,  n.  A.N.  a  ease,  a  qm>er. 

Caecne,  v.  to  catch. 

Cadence,  n.  a   species  of  blank 


Caf, »» A.S.  chaff 

Cairrud,  n. pr. a  city  in  Bretagno. 

Caidnacioun,  *.  A.N.  the  chemical 

process  of  calcining. 
Calculed,  past  tente  A.N.  calculated. 
Caleweis,  n.  A.N.  a  kind  of  pear. 
Calipea,  far  Calypso,  n.  pr. 
Calls,  n.  A.N.  a  caul  or  cap. 
Camel  inc.  a.  AJff.  a  stuff  made  of 

camel's  hair.    Bee  Kamelyn* 

&££}-»•  *•»•«•*— • 

Campioun,  n.  A.N.  a  champion. 
Cananee,  adj.  Cansanite. 
Cane,  n.pr.  Cans  in  Galilee, 
Candelle,  ».  A.N.  a  candle. 
Canne,  v.  A.8.  to  know. 
Cancl,  n.  A.N.  channel. 
Canelle,  n.  A.N.  cinnamon. 
Canevas,  n.  A.N.  csnTas. 
Canon,  n.  nr.  the  title  of  Avicenne's 

great  work. 
Cantel,  *.  A.8.  a  piece  or  part  out 

off. 

Capitaine,  n.  A.N.  a  captain. 
Capitolie,  n.  Lat.  the  Capitol. 
Cappe,  n.  A.N.  a  cap  or  hood.    T* 

net  a  man't  cap,  to  make  a  fool  ol 

him. 

Carayn,  n.  A.N.  carrion. 
Cardiacle,  n.  A.N.  Gr.  a  pain  about 

the  heart. 
Carf  \past  teme  of  kerve,*.  A.S. 
Kerf  J     carved,  cut. 
Carl,  n.  A.S.  a   churl,  a   hardy 

country -fellow. 
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Cotm.   aw    p*.    A.N.    Carmelite 
■    friars. 

Carol    }nw  A.N.  a  dance  aceom- 
Karol  J     panled  with  singing. 
Carole  ")  e.  A.K.  to   dance   and 
Karate  >      aing. 
Carps,  a>.  to  talk. 
Carcigno,  aw  A.N.  a  carrion. 
Carrik,  aw  A.N.  a  Urge  ship. 
Carta,  aw  A.N.  a  chariot. 
Carter,  aw  A.N.  a  charioteer.    . 
Caa,  aw  A.N.  chance ;  upon,  ens,  by' 
ehanoe.  "• 

law    writer,   several    of  wboae 
works  are  extant. 

Cast,  aw  A.S.  a  eootriranee. 

Caste,  s».  A.S.  to  throw,  to  contrite. 

Caateloigne,  aw  pr. 
Spain. 

Caanai,  *#.  A-K.  accidental. 

Catapaoe,  aw  AJt.  a  species  Of 
•purge. 

Catel,  aw  A.W.  goode,  chattels. 

Catei  wraweeT,  to  yon  a  etderwrttwen 
seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  as 
to  go  a  caterwauling. 

CuvUlacioun,  n.  A.N.  cavil. 

Catoa,  aw  pr.  the  author  of  the 
iXaffcat,   a    book    of 
popular  in  the  middle  agea. 

Caa  ">  v.  for  seise,  or  seise,  AJf. 

Ccaei    to  seise. 

Celerer,  aw  Lat.  the  officer  in  a 
monastery  who  had  the  care  of 
the  provisions. 
.  Cells,  aw  Lat.  a  cell,  properly  an 
English  branch  of  a  tbreitn  mo- 
nastery, bat  applied  generally  to 
any  religions  boose.  Applied 
also  to  the  head,  as  the  ceil  of 
the  brain. 
'   Celsttudo.aw  AJT.highi 

Catered,  port  paw  A.N.  ceiled,  or 
canopied. 

Censing,  port.  pre$.  AJf .  fumigating 
with  incense. 

Centanree,  aw  pr.  an  herb  so  called, 

Carole,  v.  A  Jf .  to  encircle  or  sur- 
round t  cerclith.  ikhxt  pen.  slap. 


Orcein 
Certyn 
Certeyne 


Cerial.  «fj.  A Jf .  betougmf  to  the 
species  of  oak  called  cerrwe* 

(ad).  A.N.  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  snbstantiTe 
to  mean  a  certain  quan- 
tity; as,o/trnrt«aeFr- 
tvia,  a  certain  number 

Certaine  ) 

Osteyne  Wv.  A  Jf.  certainly. 

Certep.    J 

Ceruse  aw  A.N.  white  lead. 

Cesed,  pari.  pa.  for  seised,  used  in 
the  legal  sense  of  seised,  to  be  in 
possession  of. 

Cease,  v.  AJT.  to  cease. 

Chaffers,  aw  A~S.  merchandise. 

Chaffare,  s».  A.S.  to  trade,  chaJsr. 

Chalouns,  n.  A.N.  blankets. 

Chamayle,  aw  AJJ.  a  camel. 

Chamberere,  aw  AJf. 
maid. 

Champerrye,  aw  AJT.  a  legal  term 
Jbr  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  an 
owner  of  possession  by  law. 

Cuaateplcure,  n.  A.N.  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial expression  mr  singing 
and  weeping  successively. 

Chapirre,  aw  A.N.  the  chapter  of  a 
religious,  order. 

Chaunterle.  aw  AJT.  an  endowment 
for  the  payment  of  a  priest  to 
sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  (bunder. 

Chapman,  aw  AA  a  merchant, 
trader. 

Chapmanhede,  n.  AJB.  the  condition 
of  a  merchant  or  trader. 

Chare,  aw  A.N.  a  chariot. 

Charge,  aw  A.H.  a  load,  burthen, 
business  of  weight.  It  mere  no 
charge,  it  were  no  harm.  Qftktd 
mo  caerp*,  no  matter  lor  that. 

Charge,  o.  A.N.  to  weigh,  to  In- 
dine  on  account  of  weight. 
Wluck  ehanetk  mot  to  **,  which 
it  U  useleas  to  mention. 

Chargeant,  part.  prut.  AJf.  ben> 


Cardan,  *>pL  AJf.  circles. 


Charmeresse,«vAJ7.  an  enchantresn. 
n.  A.N.  the  wife  of  a 
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Chatty*  v.  A.F.  to  chastise. 

Chayer,  «.  AJT.  a  chair,  a  pro- 
lessor's  chair. 

Chekkere,  n.  A.N.  a  chess-board. 

Chees  \peut  ienot  of  cheat,  v.  A.8. 

Che*   Jtochooee. 

CheffK  n.  we  should  read  cheset. 

Ghek,  check,  the  technical  term  in 
chess,  to  signify  that  the  king  is 
in  danger. 

Cheketatoim,  «.  A-N.  a  kind  of 
rich  cloth. 

Chek  mate,  the  term  need  at  cheat 
to  denote  that  the  king  fa)  taken 
prisoner. 

Cbelanadre,  n.  A.N.  a  kind  of  lark, 
perhaps  the  wood-lark. 

Chepe,  it.  A.S.  a  market;  good 
ceeos,  JLK.  bon-marcM,  cheap 

Chepe,  o.  A.S.  to  buy,  or,  as  is  vul- 
garly said,  to  market. 

Chef1**  *•  J*-  A.S.  the  market  in 
London,  now  called  Cheap-aido. 

Chercbe.  *.  A.S.  a  church. 

Chen?,  «.  AJ*.  countenance,  ap- 
pearance; entertainment,  good 
cheer. 

Cherisaunce,  n.  A.N.  comfort. 

Cberl,  ».  A.S.  a  serf  or  copy- 
holder ;  a  man  of  mean  birth  and 
condition. 

Cherlish,  adj.  A.S.  illiberal. 

Q^t    }n.thegameof3hess 

Chese,  r.  A.8.  to  choose. 

Cbese,  third  pert,  ting.  pre*,  indie. 

for  cheseth. 
Chaste,  av  Lat  a  coffin. 
Chesie,  n.  debate. 
Cbesteyn,  n.  A.N.  the  chestnut. 
Chevalerous,  adj.  A.N.  chivalrous. 
Cheve,  v.  A.N.  to  achieve,  to  come 

to  a  conclusion.      Yvel  mote  he 

chew,  ill  may  he  end  1 
Shevered,  pott  lento  of  chever,  r. 

A.S.  to  shiver. 
Chevesalle,  ».  A.N.  a   collar,  or 

necklace. 

^e;^}n.  A  JI..a  chieftain. 


Chevisaunce,  *.  A.V.  aa  i 

for  borrowing  money. 
Chiche,  of).  A.N.  niggardly,  spar- 

«■«. 
Cbichevache,  av.  A.N.  literally,   a 
lean  cow ;  a  lean  cow  supposed 
to  feed  upon  obedient  wives  — 
See  vol.  i.  p.  421,  note  a. 

Chierete,  av  A.N.  tenderness,  af- 
fection. 

Cbike,  n.  AS.  a  chick  or  chicken. 

Ghimbe,  v.  to  chime  bells. 

Chinche.  as  chiche, 

Cherchereve,  *.  A.S.  a  church- 
warden. 

Chirchehawe,  n.  A.8.  a  churchyard. 

Chirke,  v.  A.8.  to  chirp  as  a  spar 
row. 

Chirkyngea,  «.  from  pari,  ores,  of 
last,  chirpings. 

Chit,  third  port.  ting.  ores,  lease  of 
chide,  p.  A.8.  chideth. 

Chivachie)^^-*-^^: 

Chinch*  f     PcdWoll»   *    «•*  af 
uuvacne  j     ^g^,^^^^ 

Chymbe,  n.  AJ3.  the  promavnt 
part  of  the  staves  beyond  the 
head  of  a  barrel. 

Chynche.— See  Chinche. 

Chyncherie,    n.    A.N.    penurious-' 


2E&  }-*"•—*■*• 

Cierges,  n.  pi.  A.N.  wax-tapers. 
<»£}».  AJI.dty. 

tttole,  n.  A.N.  a  stringed  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  William 
Guiart(ia48): 

4  Que  1c  rot  de  France  a  oelle  eree 

Enveloppa  si  de  paroUes 

Plus  douces  que  son  de  dtoles.* 
Barbaaan  supposes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  cithers ;  Sir  John 
Hawkins  believes  it  to  be  a  *tnd 
of  dulcimer,  aud  that  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  cis- 
Ulla. 

Citrinatioun,  a.  AN.  a  chemical 
term. 


^Atf    '»-**   »  -*- 
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Gamben,  swat  tense  pL  of  dlmbe  i 
v.  4.8.  climbed. 

Clapere*,  n.pl.  A.N.  rabbit-burrows. 

CItppe.  v.  A.S.  to  knock  repeatedly; 
to  talk  Incessantly  and  loud. 

Clappynge,  ».  A.S.  noisy  and  In* 
ee»ant  talking. 

Clapsud,  part  pa.  clasped. 

Claire,  n.  A.N.  wine  mixed  with 
honey  and  spices,  and  clarified. 
It  was  otherwise  called  piment. 
The  following  Is  the  receipt  for 
making  it: — 'Clarctum  boaum 
sire  pigmentum.  Accipe  nucem 
moschatam,  cariofilos,  gingebas, 
mads,  cinnamomum,  galangam ; 
que  omnia  in  pulverem  redacta 
distempers  cum  bono  rino  cum 
tartia  parte  melUa ;  post  cola  per 
sarrnhim,  at  da  ad  bibendam. 
St  note,  quod  illud  idem  potest 
fieri  do  cerevisi*.'—  MtdaUa  tt- 
rwviaJtolandL  MS.  BodL  7*1, 
M.  96. 

Clateredtn,  past  tenmpL  of  clatere ; 
t>.  A.S.  to  clatter. 

Claase,  si.  A.N.  aa  end  or  condu- 
sfton. 

Oawe,  p.  A.8.  to  stroke.  lit  dame* 

on  the  back  to  encourage  him. 
2b  dkneeo* fas  aalk,  tomb  on  a 
sore  place. 

Cledde,  pad  tarn  of  dads,  v.  AM. 
clad. 

Geneness,  ft.  A-&  cleanness,  pu- 
rity. 

Oepcr.  Autocall;  yelepte,jMrt. 

Oergial,  «0.  A.K.  leaned. 
Oergie,  n.  AJC.  the   clerical  pro- 


Clergeoun,  n.  AJX.  a  young  clerk. 

Clerk,  n.  A.N.  a  person  in  holy 
orders;  a  man  of  learnings  a 
student  at  the  nnirersity. 

CUfta,*.  A.S.adelL 

Cllket,  ft.  A JT.  a  latoh-kej. 

Clinke,  r.  a.  A.8.  to  ring. 

Clinke,  t».  mad.  to  tinkle. 

Clippe,  v.  A.S.  to  clip  i  to  embrace. 

CUpsi,  a*,  eclipsed. 


Gobbed,  adj.  JL8.  dabbed;  like  e> 

dub. 
Clomben,  jM*  tarn  pL  of  oUmbo 

p.  A.S. 
Closer,  n.  A.N.  an  enclosure. 
Gote-lefe,  a  leaf  of  the  burdock,  or 

olote-bur. 
Clothred,  pad  pa.  A.8.  dotted. 
Clove-giloAre  >  _    A  *  _•___ 
C1owe-g«lofreJ"'ANctof*- 
Cloutes,  n.  A.S.  small  pieces,  rag*. 

patches. 
Gam,  inter},  speak  low ;  from  A.8. 

clumian,  to  mutter. 
Clumben,  pad  tense  pi.  of  dimbe. 
Gyfie,  n.  A.3.  a  cliff. 
Gyres,  n.  pi.  of  clyffe,  or  dlfle. 
Clywe,  v.  A.8.  to  turn  or  twin* 

round. 
Coagulat,  part.  pa.  curdled. 
Cockes  Bones,  a  corruption  of  God's 

Bones. 
Cod,  n.  A.&  a  bag. 
Cofre,  n.  A-N.  a  cofler,  or  cheat. 
Cogge,  n.  AA  a  cock-boat. 
Coilous,  n.  A.N.  teetides. 
Coke,  ft.  Lai.  a  cook. 
Cokenay,  n.  a  puny  contemptiblo 

fellow  i  an  inbabitantof  the  land 

of  Cokalgne,  a  Londoner. 
Cokewold,  n.  a  cuckold. 

A.8.   n    prefix    signifying 
M  false,  as  ool-prophdt  faleo 

Su'      pwphet/  ooA/bx,  treaohev 
rous  fin; 


CoMe,  v.  A.8.  to  grow  cold. 

Color,  M.A.N.  a  collar. 

Colera, ».  Lat.  bile. 

Colerd,  part  pa.  collared,  \ 
collars. 

CoUadoun,  n.  AJff.  a  conference. 

Colllnges,   m.  pL  A-N.   embraoea 
round  the  neck. 

Coltieiich9aftf.  A.8.  playful  as  a  colt, 

ColTer,  js.  A*S.  the  culrer,  or  wild 
pigeon. 

Columbine.  off.  Lat.  dordlka. 

Combre-world,  n.  an  encumbrance 
to  the  world. 

Combust,  adj.  Lat.  a  term  In  astro- 
nomy, applied  to  a  planet 
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It  tow*  more  tha&  8*  So*  distant 

from  the  sun. 
Come,  third  pert,  simg.prts.  tense  of 

come,  a.  A.8.?  cometh. 
Commensal,  n.  AJf .  a  mess-arete. 
Commune,  A.N.  commonalty  j  com- 


Competgaable,  adj.  JlN.  sociable, 
companionable. 

Compame,  n.  AJf .  by  poette  licence 
for  compagne.' 

Gompas,  n.  A.S.  a  compass,  circle. 
The  frrits  compos,  the  Trinity,  an 
appellation  borrowed  from  a  com- 
mon emblem  of  that  mystery,  a 
circle  eiiwmscrttang  a  triangle. 
Also,  a  contrivance. 

Compaecemente)      ^^^ 

Compawynge    J  »- contrivance. 

Compute,  v.  to  contrive. 
Compenable,  at  compaignable. 
Compere*  n.  AJf.  a  near  friend,  a 


'Let.  eompletotium,  the 
Ian  of  the  Hours  in 
tlie  Breviary,  said,  in 
Complin  religious  house*,  just 

Compline «       before  bedtime,  and 
Conplyng       ludicrously  applied  in 
The  Canterbury  Tales 
to  the  snoring  of  the 
miller  and  his  family. 
Compouned,  peat.  pa.  A.N.  com- 
pounded. 
Compte,  n.  A.N.  account. 
Concete.  a.  A.N.  conception. 
Condescended  AJT.  to  yield.  - 
Condise,  n.  pL  A.N.  conduits. 
Confiture,  a.  A.N.  confection,  com- 
position. 
Confuse,  adj.  A.K.  confounded,  con- 
fused. 
Oonjecte,  a.  A  JX.  to  project,  to  con- 
trive. 
Conisannce.*.  AN.  knowledge. 
Conne,  a.  A.S.  to  know,  to  know 
how.  to  be  able,  to  learn  by  heart. 
To  conne  him  thank,  to  be  obliged 
to  him,  lul  savoir  gri.    To-  comic 
him    mauyre.    to    be    displeased 
with  him.  M  savoir  mal  art. 
eil,  a.  4.N. 


Consentent,  pttfi.  prtt.  AJI.  oon* 

seating. 
Conserve,  a.  A.N.  to  preserre. 
Consistory,  n.  A.N.  a  eourtof  justice, 

usually  applied  to  an  ccvicsJss- 

tkal  court. 
Conestablere,  a.  A JT.  a  ward  of  a 

castle  under  the  aommand  of  a 

oMesfaMt,  or  constable. 
Conplying,  see  Compline. 
Contek,  a.  AJS.  contention. 
Centenauaos, a.  AJ?.  appearance, 

pretence. 
Contract,  pari.  pa.  Let  contracted. 
Contraniauntes,  part.  or.  is  used  in 

the  pi.  as  in  A.N*  opposing,  con- 
tradicting, 
Contrarie,  a.  A.N.  to  contradict 
Contrarious,   aaj.    AJS. 


Contrary,  a.  AJSf .  an  adversary. 

Contretete,  a.  AJT.  to  counterfeit. 

Conirove,  a.  A.N.  to  compose  conga. 

Contubernial,  n.  Lat.  dwelling  in 
the  same  tent,  familiar. 

Contune,  v.  A.N.  to  continue. 

Cope,  n.  A.N.  a  cloak,  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical vestment  called  a  cope. 

Cop     )  n.  A.S.  tlie  top  of  anything, 

Coppe  S     the  head. 

Corage,  a.  A-N.  heart,  inclination, 
spirit,  courage. 

Corbetz,  n.pl.  A.N.  in  architecture, 
the  capital*  from  which  the 
arches  sprinjr. 

Cordid,  for  accorded,  the  past  tense 
eubj.  mood  of  accorde,  woull 
agree. 

Cordewanctt.  A.N.  Spanish  leather, 
so  called  from  Cordova,  where  it 
was  manufactured. 

Cordiieres,  w.  A.N.  cordsVcrs,  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  so  called  because 
wearing  a  girdle  of  rope. 

Corinne,  n.  jw.  a  Greek  poetess, 
the  contemporary  of  1'indar. 

Corniculere,  n.  Lit. cor uinilnrhtstm 
the  Human  army,  a  lieutenant  or 
assistant  of  a  superior  officer ;  in 
the  civil  service,  a  secretary  at 
o -si slant  of  the  magistrate. 

Cui-u*inu»c,  a.  AJi  a  bagpipe. 
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Cernewmtte,  a.  *pr.  CornouaiUc  In 

Brittany. 
Corny,  adj.  A.S.  applied    to  ale, 

. strong  of  the  corn  or  malt. 

Coroune   ]>  A.X.  a  crown  or  gar- 

CorowneJ     Und' 

Corps, a.  A-N.  the  body. 

Corpus,  a.  Lot.  body.  Corpus  Da- 
mini,  the  Lord's  body.  Carpus 
MadrUm.  the  body  of  St.  Uadrl- 


Correcckiun,  n.  A.N.  correction. 
Corrigc  v.  A^f .  to  correct. 
Containable,  «#.  A.N.  corruptible. 
Corompe,  v.  A.N.  to  corrupt. 
•  Corupfc  part.  pa.  of  last,  eorrupted. 
Cora,  n,  A.9.  a  carte. 
Corse,  a.  A.S.  to  curse. 
Coreeiat-Ja.  A.N.    a    holy  body. 
Corseyati     relic. 
Corren,  part  pa.  of  kenre,  a.  A-S. 

«*t. 
Cosyn,  a.  AJf.  cousin ;  sometimes 

need  adjeetlvely,  allied.      : 
Cosmage,  a.  A.N.  kindred. 
Coatagc,  a.  A-N.  cost,  expense. 
Costeye,  v.  AJJ.  to  coast,  to  go  by 


Costlewe,  adj.  costly. 

Control,  a,  a  drinking  Teasel. 

Cote,  a,  A.N.  a  cot,  cottage. 

Cote,  n.  AJtf .  a  ooat.  Cot+armmr*. 
coat-armour,  a  coat  worn  over 
the  armour,  on  which  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  wearer  were 
painted. 

Cotidien.  adj.  AJf.  quotidian,  daily  j 
used  as  a  euosteaaJM  lor  a  qao- 


Cenche,  c.  A-N.  to  lay;  eoaoVtf 
ftftttneriM,  laid,  or  trimmed  with 
pearls. 

Oood    )neat  faass  and  part  of 

Coude  V    conne.e.AAknew.was 

CbwdeJ     able;  known. 

Ooveite,  v.  A-N.  to  coret ;  oovciton, 
^j  mm  aauflL 

CovanaMe,  «#.  A-N.  convenient, 


Gurerele,  a.  A.N.  the  cover,  or  lid 
of  a  pot. 


Covert,  any.  A.N.  secret,  covert. 

Covine  *>a.  A.N.  cunning, 

Covynei     vance. 

Coulpe.  a.  A.N.  a  fault. 

Cuuntrepese.  v.  A-N.  to  counter- 
poise, to  make  ap  for. 

Couatreplete,  a.  A-N.  to  plead 
against. 

Countenvayte,  a.  A-N.  to  watch 
against. 

Counioar,  a.  A-N.  a  counting-hoaee ; 
an  accountant  s  the  abacus,  or 
instrument  used  for  making  cal- 
culations. 

ConntretsiUe,  a.  A.N.  a  tally 
answering  exactly  to  another. 
Hence  Echo  is  said  to  answer  at 
tka  countrttaUU. 

Coure.  a.  AJf.  to  cower,  crouch. 

Ooarfew-tyme,  a.  A-N.  the  time  at 
which  persons  were  obliged  by 
Uw  to  put  oat  their  Arcs.  Tyr* 
whitt  says  It  probably  varied 
with  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
Walsingham  speaking  of  aa 
event  on  the  and  8ept.  iju, 
mentions  9  o'clock  aa  the  horn 
IgmiteyiL 

Ooortepy,  a.  AJff.  a  short  cloak. 

Court-man.  a  a  courtier. 

Couth  \  part  team  and  part,  of 

Couthei     oanne,  to  know. 

Cowardyse}*-  ^.N.  ©owaidlaa. 
Coye,  a.  A.N.  to  quiet,  make  tame, 
£*•}«&.  AJf.  tame,  quiet. 

Coyne,  a.  a  quince. 
Goyut,  adj.  A-S.  quaint,  neat*  trim. 
Cracchyng,  a.  AJJ.  scratching. 
Creftys-man,  a.  A.S.  a  craftaanaa. 

Crake  -%•,  A.8.  to  sing 
Crake!  J     and  tremulously. 
Crakke,  a.  A.8.  to  crack. 
Crampislie,  a.  a.  A.N.  to  cmitract 

violently,  as  the  cramp  contract* 

the  limbs. 
Craned,    part,    pa.    A. 

broken. 
Creaance,  a.  AuN.  faith,  belief. 
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Ctrpol,  »  A  8  a  cripple,  one  who 


Cropen 

Crop     , 
Croppe" 


Crevaee,  «.  A.N.a  crevice,  or  chink. 

Criande,  pari,  pre*  of  crye,  o.  A.N. 
crying. 

Crip*,  adj.  Let  crisp,  or  curled. 

Crisippus,».pr.  the  writer  of  en  en- 
comium on  John  the  Baptist.  See 
Montfaucou,  Ao.  BibL  p.  Si3. 

Crispe,  ory.  Lot  enried. 

Croce,  n.  Lot.  a  cross,  a  bishop's 
pastoral  stait 

Crols, n.  AJf.  a  cross. 

Cromes,  n.  pi.  A.S.  crumbs. 

Crone, «.  A.8.  properly  an  old  ewe, 
in  which  wme  it  it  still  used  In 
Norfolk  i  applied,  secondarily,  to 
an  old  woman. 

Crope  >  par*,  no.  and  post  feme  of 

** — —  f     crepe, *».  A.8.  crept. 

n.  A.8.  the  topof  anything; 
the  young  and  opper- 
most  shoots  of  vegeta- 
bles.   Ci-oppe  and  rote, 
I    root  and  branch. 

Crosselet,  n.  A.N.  a  crucible. 

Croucbe,  o.  A*S.  to  sign  with  the 
cross. 

fv.  A.8.  to  push,  to  sliove 

Croude  J      together.  Still  applied 

Growde  |      to  pushing  a    whecl- 
(^    barrow,  in  Norfolk. 

Crouke,  n.  AJ5.  a  crock,  or  earthen 
pitcher. 

Croon,  n.  A.N.  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Croupe, n.  A.N.  the  back,  or  cruppvr. 

-Crownedf  part,  past,  towrtitn; 
crowned  malice,  sovereign  malice. 

Crul,  adj.  A.S.  curled. 

Crynkled,  adj.  A.S.  formed  in  a 
circle. 

Cncurbite,  n.  Lat.  a  gourd \  a  ves- 
sel shaped  like  a  gourd  used  in 
distillation. 

Cnirbouly,  n.  A-N.  leather  prepared 
by  boiling,  used  for  defensive  ar- 
mour, ke. 

Coisshyn,  *.  A.N.  a  cushion 


Culpon 
Culpoun 


Cuppe,  n.  A.N.  a  cup. 
Curecioun,  n.  A.N.  cure,  healing. 
Cure,  n.  A-N.  care.    I  do  mo  cure,  1 

take  no  care. 
Curious,  adj.  A.N.  careful. 

Custommere,  adj.  A.N.  customary, 


a  straw  cut 
and  long 
draw    lots 


Cut 
Cutte 


(%.  A.S.  a  lot ; 
J  into  short 
I      lengths,    to 

t    with. 


Cn.  A.N.  a  bundle  of 
J  anything,  as  a  lock  of 
]  hair,  or  a  fagot  ol 
I    wood. 


Cytryne,  adj.  A.N.  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  citron  colour. 


Da£  n.  A.8.  a  fool. 
D»tfg*t  n-  A.S.  a  shred,  or  patch. 
Dagged,  part.  pa.  cut  into  dagges. 
Dagging,  part.  pres.  slitting. 
Dagoun,  n.  a  slift  or  piece. 
Dampne,  v.  A.N.  to  condemn. 
Damascene,  n.pr.  the  country  about 

Damascus. 
Dama*cen,  n.  pr.  Joannes  Mesue 
Damascenus,  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
tury. 

'aw  from  A.N.  Dom,  Lat. 
Dominus,  a  title  given  to 
dignified  personages  ge- 
ii  w-rally ,  out  especially  to 
the  ilenedictines. 
h.     AX.     jurisdiction; 
hence  the  allegorical 
name    given    in   the 
Courts  of  Love,  nnd 
the     poetry     which 
hprung  from  them,  to 
the  husband,  as  being 
the  person  who  has 
legal  juriidiction  over 
the  wife.    Also,  a  dan 
gi-rous  situation. 
n.HMMM./  ((k,J  A-N-  difficult  of 


Dan 

Daun 
'Dawn 
IDom 


Danger 
Daunger  ■{ 
Daungier 
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Dere,  e».  A.S.  to  stare. 

Daim,  n.  pr.  the  historian  of  the 

Trojan  War. 
Darreyne,  v.  A.N.  to  contest. 
Dasen,  pre*,  tens*  pL  of  Date,  to 

grow  dimsighted,  to  stare  m  one 

doea  whose  sight  is  dim. 
Daonte, s».  AJT.  to  overcome. 
Dannte,  n.  pr.  the  Florentine  poet, 

Dante. 
Dawe,  v.  A.S.  to  dawn. 
Dawening,  n.  A.S.  daybreak. 
Dawes,  n.  pi.  A.S.  days.    The  A.3. 

g  is  often  expressed  bjrvu  well 

as  jr. 
Daye,   n.   AA   day.    Also,  time 

generally.     At  my  day,   si  the 

time    appointed    for    me.      To 
.grannie  Mm  dope*  of  the  rente* 

mwaf,  to  give  him  time  to  pey 

the  remainder  by  instalmente, 
Daynta,  adj.  A.N.  dainty,  nice. 
Deaurat,  part.  pa.  Let.  gilded. 
Debate,  p.  A.N.  to  fight 
Debonaire  )  adj.   A.N.    courteous, 
Dcbooeyrei    gentle. 
Deooped,  part.  pa.  A.N.  ent  down \ 

applied  to  shoes  out  in  patterns. 

{£££„}  n,A4.  death. 

Dede,«#.A.S.dead. 

Dede,   v.  neat.   A.S.    to  beeome 

dead. 
Dedly,a«y.  A-S.  devoted  to  death, 

fatal. 
Dedult,  *.  A.H.  pleasure.  - 
Dedyn,  third  pen.  jrf.  post  tease  of 

do,e>.AJS.did.     

U^^i  n»  A.8.  a  portion.  This 
y^ll  word  enters  into  the  oom- 
JTr  «  position  of  many  others, 
trllm         as  eomdeel,  or  eomdeUe 

I     halmadeUttka. 
Dees,  as  deys. 
Defame,  a.  A.K.  infamy. 
Defaote,  a.  A.N.  want,  defect. 
Defende,  v.  A.N,  to  forbid. 
Defence,  n.  A.K.  prohibition. 
Defet,  part  pa.  AJS.  east  down. 
Definlshe,  v.  A  .N.  to  define. 
Degre.  or  degree, «.  A.N.  a,  step,  or 

tight  of  stairs ;  rank  in  life. 


£";"■  lim*  fanes  pL  of  d#ye,  n. 
^ya?j    *•*•*•*• 
^e}ibrdeyen.todJe. 

Deinous,  adj.  A.X.  disdainful. 

M  ]n.  A.S.  same  as  deei,  a  par* 
rwiu  r  tion*  A'fsw  a  del,  not  n 
"•"■  J  Ut ;  everp  del,  every  part. 
Dele,  v.  A.8.  to  divide,  to  deal. 

Sl!otIyn}'A-NtodeUbc^ 
Delioes,  n,  pL  A.N.  delights. 
Delie,  adj.  AJff.  thin,  slender. 

£}£}  is.  A.N.  delight. 

Delltable,  adj.  A.N.  delectable. 

SlyViH^^* 
Deliveriy,aaVJLN.  nimbly,  quickly. 
Deliverncsse, «,  A.N.  agility. 
Delre.  v.  A.S.  to  dig.  bury  t  pee*. 

pa.  dolven,  dug,  buried. 
Deluvy,  *.  AJ*.  the  deluge. 
Demeynei  v.    A-N.    to    manage. 


Deme,  e.  AS.  to  Judge. 
Denwere,  n.  A.8.  doubt. 
De  par  Dleu  jeo  assente,  in  GocTu 

name  I  agree. 
Departe,  v.  to  divide,  distribute. 
Depeint,  part.  pa.  A.N.  painted. 
Deqnaoe,  v.  A-N.  to  shake  down. 
Dere.  v.  AN.  to  hurt. 
Dere,  «#.  A.8.  dear. 

Derere,  oav.  A.N.  behind. 
Dereworth,    ocfy.     AA    prccfoao, 

valued  at  a  high  rate. 
Dereyne,  e».  A.H.  to  contest. 
Derne.  adj.  A.8.  secret. 
Derre,  adj.  amp.  of  dere,  dearer. 
Descensorie,  a.  AJT.  a  vessel  need 

In  chemistry  Am 

of  oils,  per  «>scei 
Descriven.  e>.  A  K.  to  c 
Desirous,  adj.  A.N.  eager. 
Despitous,oa7.  A.K.  spif 
"    spitefully. 
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a.  AJf.  directum. 


Deepofle,  v.  AJT.  toandress. 
Destreyne'io.  AJT.  to  strain  or 
Destreine  >     squeeze,  to  distress. 
Destrer,  a.  AJf.  a  wsx-hono. 

££;•]•.  A*  ***«*. 

Determinate,  port.  jm.  Let.  fixed, 

determined. 
Dettclcs.  catf.  free  from  debt. 
J*re,o<tf.  AAdeeX 
Devis 
Devys 
Devise 
Deryse 
Deride  "}*  A^.  to  direct,  to  order; 

to  relate. 
t^-i^  Cat  poUU deeps,  [Ft. point  de 
JT™V  vfe,]witboiitfaolt,lault- 
Dery,t  lessly. 
Devoir,  a.  AJff.  duty, 
Derynyng,  n.  AJf.  divination, 
Dey,n.  perhaps  a  keeper  of  poultry 

or  eggs,  era*  d'ey. 
Deye%  tr.  A.8.  to  die. 
Deyer,  a.  A.8.  a  dier. 
Deynous,  adj.  A.N.  disdainful, 
Deynte,  ocj/.  A  N.  as  daynte. 
Deynte,  n.  AJf.  value,  a  valuable 

thing.       Hath    deynte,     values 

highly. 
Deyntevooe,  adj.  AJf.  dainty. 

'n.  AN.  the  platform  on  which 

stood  the  high  table;  the 

high  table  itself. 

Diapred,  part.  pa.  diapered,  worked 

like  cloth  of  Jpree. 
Dicche,  tr.  A.8.  to  dig,  to* 

with  a  ditch. 
Dide,   for   deyde,    pa*   tent*  of 

deyen,*>.  A.8. 
Dide,  dldea,  past  tense  of  do,  e.  A.8. 
Diffome,  n.  AJf.  bad  reputation. 
DighU,   tr.   A.S.    to    dispose,  to 

dress. 
Digne,  adj.  AJff.  worthy ;  proud, 

disdainful. 
Dilatacioan,  n,  A.N.  enlargement. 
Dioscorides,n.  pr.a  Greek  writer  on 

plants,  whose  work  is  extant. 
Dissarsy,  n.  A.N.  disorder. 
Disavaunce,  e.  15.  to  injure. 
Disaventure,  a.  A.N.  misfortune. 


Deys 

Dees 


uev 

{" 


Dlsbleme,  o.  AJf.  to  clear  from 


Dischevele,  part,  pa.  with  the  head 

uncovered* 
Discomfort,  n.  A.N.  displeasure. 
Dkcomforten,  t».  A.N.  to  discoursge. 
Discorerte,  oxtf.  A.N.  *  dssosMvcrt, 

at  discorerte,  nnoorered. 

Disencresa,  a.  AJf.  diminution. 

Disencreae,  v.  net* .  AJf.  to  decrease. 

Disesperaunce,  n.  A.N.  despair. 

Disfigure,  a.  AJf.  deformity. 

Disherited,  jwrfc  pa.  AJf.  dista- 
herited,  stripped  of  possessions. 

Disjoint,  n,  AJf.  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Disobeisaunt,  part.  pa.  disobedient. 

Disordeined,  port.  jm.  AJf.  dis- 
orderly. 

Dieordinatc,  adj.  Let  inordinate. 

Disordynannce,  n.  A.N.  irregularity. 

Disparage,  a.  A.N.  disparagement. 

Dispence,  n.  A.N.  expense. 

Dispitous,  adj.  A.N.  spiteful. 

Displesaunce,  n.  A.N.  displeasure. 

Dispone,  v.  Let.  to  dispose. 

Deport,  n.  A.N.  diversion. 

Difporte,  v.  a.  AJf.  to  direr! 

bispreising,  pari.  prtt.  AJf.  under* 
valuing. 

Disputisoun,  a.  A.N.  dispute. 

Disrewlilye,  adv.  irregularly. 

Diasiinule,  v.  AN.  to  dissemble. 

Dissimilynges,  n.  pL  A.N.  disscnv 
tilings. 

Disoimuloure,  n.  A.N.  a  dissembler. 

Distoned,  part,  pa  A.N.  dissonsnt. 

Disteyne,  v.  AN.  to  take  away  tlie 
colour;  metaphorically,  to  make 
anything  look  ill  by  excelling  it. 

Distincte,  v.  Lat.  to  distinguish. 

Distingued,  port.  j».  A.N.  dis- 
tinguished. 

Distourbled, past  tense, of  distourble, 
v.  A.N.  disturbed. 

Distreyne,  v.  AJf.  to  compress,  con- 
strain. 

Disturne,  e.  A.N.  to  turn  away. 
2  G  2 
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DUe,  called  in  Tft«  £&>**  <tfFame% 

Tytus,  Dictys  Creten«i*. 
Dite.e.A.N.  toendUe, 

Dy velU  }  •*  A  N  dlff«"»*- 

Diverse, ».  A.N.  to  diversify. 

IX),  r.  AS.  to  cause;  to  do  mate,  to 
cause  to  be  made. 

Do  part,  ptt  of  do. 

Doande,  part.  pres.  of  do ;   doias;. 

Dogerel.  «#.  paltry.  Rime-dogerei, 
rhhnedecftien,  paltry  rhyme. 

Doghter)*  A.8.  a  daughter ;  jhT. 

Doghtrej     doghtren. 

Dolce,  m.  A.S.  a  dock. 

Dolven,  part.  pa.  of  delve,  v.  N.8. 
burled. 

Doinbe,  oif/.  AS.  dumb. 

Dome,  ».  AA  doom,  judgment. 

Domesman,  n.  A.8.  a  judge. 

Donet,  it.  a  grammar,  the  elements 
of  any  art*  from  jfcliue  Donates, 
the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar 
in  common  use. 

Doune,  adj.  A.S.  of  a  dun  colour. 

Dante  f**  A-s*  Mme  *•  deel,deUor 

J2"e-{     delle,  a  portion.   2fa{/rft- 

*""■    (     doole,  the  half  portion. 

Doolo,  «.  A.N.  deitf,  mourning, 
grief. 

Doon,  tMrd  jmt».  pi.  pru.  lent*  of 
da 

Dormant,  adj.  A.N.  primarily,  sleep- 
ing $  metaphorically  fixed.  ^ 
toofe  dormant,  a  table  fixed,  like 
a  sideboard,  and  not  on  trestles, 
as  the  tables  at  which  people 
dined  usually  were  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Dortour,  ft.  A.lf .  a  dormitory. 

Doseyn,  ft.  A.N.  a  dosea. 

Dosser,  n.  A.N.  a  basket  to  carry  on 
the  back. 

Dote,  p.  A.8.  to  doat 

Doth,  teeomi  pen.  pi.  imp.  mood,  of 
do,  e>.  A.8.  do  ye. 

Donees,  u.  A.2T.  a  musical  instru- 
ment, perhaps,  the  dulcimer. 

Doughter)  n.  A.S.   daughter  i  pi. 

Doughtrej     doughtren. 

Doutaunee,  «.  A.N.  doubt. 


Douteles,  adv.  without 
Doutous,  adj.  A.X.  doubtful. 

D-outre  mere     f  A  J D£— 
Deowtermere  ^      fo|t^ 

Dowayre,  n.  A.N.  dower. 

Drad    \patt  fense  and   port,  erf 

Dradde)     drede,  v.  A-3.  dreaded. 

Draf ,  n.  A.S.  drafie,  refuse,  as  infe- 
rior corn,  not  fit  lor  the  use  of 
man. 

Draf-«ack,  ft.  A.S.  a 
drafle. 

Drafty,  adj.  A.8.  of  no 
than  drafe. 

Drsgges,  ft.  A-N.  drugs. 

Drecche,  v.  A.S.  to 


Drenched,    port    pa. 

vexed,  troubled. 
Drede,  ft.  A.8.  dread,  fear,  doubt. 

IFitkoutm  drede,  without  doubt ; 

Out  ofdrtdt^  out  of  doubt. 
Drede, tr.  A.8.  to  dread,  fear;  past 

tense,  drad,  died,  t&dradda ;  part. 

ydred. 
Dredeful,0a?.faU  of  dread,  timor- 
ous. 
Dredeles,  oaV.  without  doubt. 
Drenehe,  v.  a,  A.S.  to  drown. 
Drenehe,  si  fteut.AA  to  drown,  or 

be  drowned. 
Dreried,fbrdrerihed,ft.AJ5.dreari- 


Drery,  adj.  A-8.  dreary,  sorrowful. 
Dresse,  o.  AJT.  to  address,  apply. 
Dreynt,  part.  pa.  of  drenehe,  v.  AJ& 

drowned. 
Driftb,  fatal  pert,  ntej.  pvve.  tenet 

of  drife,*.  A-8.  driveth. 

g£  }o.AA  to  endure, 

Drinkelet,  adj.  AA  without  drink. 
Dronkeiew,  adj.  AA.  drunk,  given 

to  drink. 
Dronken,  adj.  drunk. 
Drough,  pant  tents  of  drawn,  drew. 
Drovy,  adj.  A.S.  dirty. 
Druerie,  ft.   A.N.   courtship,   gas 

lantry;  a  mistress. 
Drugge,  9.  A-8.  to  drag. 
Dryf,  for  dry*,  o.  AA  nt  nttwn, 
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Dude  >n.  duty,  what  it  do*  to 
Duetee  J     any  on*. 

Dalle,  w  O.AA  to  make  doll. 

Dalle,  v.  ».  JL8.  to  grow  dull. 

Dim,  ft.  pr.  a  nickname  given  to 
the  horte  or  am  in  the  proverb, 
AiduUaM  Dam  *i  tike  m*r*. 

Durante,  ft.  AJt.  a  kind  of  apple, 

Dora,  v.  A.N.  to  endure. 

Duresse,  ft.  A.N.  severity. 

Duske,a.  A.8.  to  grow  dark. 

tj—j-^  f  •»  A.W.    See  Dueto. 

Dwale,  n.  A.8.  a  sleeping  potion. 
Dwyned,  part.  pa.  A-8.  dwindled, 

watted.    Dwiny  to  still  mad  in 

Eaet  AngUa. 
Dyke,  o.  A.8.  to  dig. 
Dynt,  w.  A.8.  a  ttroke. 
Dytees,  ft.  pL  A.W.  ditties. 
Dyvyne, ».  AJJ.  divinity. 
Dyrynistre,  «.  A-N.  a  divine,  a 


*££}«».  H.br«r. 

Ecclesiast,  n.  an  ecclesiastical 
penon ;  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes. 

Bene,  adj.  A.8.  each. 

Echel  a.  A.8.  to  eke  out,  to  add,  to 

Eke  S     increase. 

=*}•*.  AAalro. 

Edippe,  n.  pr.  (Edipus. 

§J£}ft.A.8.  an  uncle, 

Effect,  n.  A.N.  substance. 

Effecte.  v.  A.N.  to  infect. 

Eft.  adv.  A.8.  again. 

Eftsone  )  adv.  A.S.  soon  after,  pre- 

Eftsonesj     sently. 

EgaMte,  n.  A.N.  equality. 

^}  ortf.  A.N.  sharp,  biting. 

Kgge,  o.  A.8.  to  egg  on,  incite. 
Eggement,    n,    A.S.    incitement, 

instigation. 
Egging,  n.  name  as  element. 
Egremoine,  a.  A.N.  agrimony. 


Eight    <**?}.  aht    or   Ilka    the 

8cottiah  aec*/ 
Eiscl,  n.  A.8.  vinegar. 
Elat,  part.  pa.  Las.  elated. 

|^}n,A-8.oldait, 

Elde,  e.  a.  A.8.  to  make  old;  v. 

«.  to  grow  old. 
Elcnga,  a4j.  mournful,  sorrowful, 

dull. 
Elengeneese,  n.  care,  trouble. 
E1f.n.A.aafldry. 
Elf-queen,  ft.  queen  of  Aery* 
Klisee,  aw  pr.  BUaha, 
Ellesl 

Ellis  Ude.A-8.else, 
EllysJ 
Elvish,  a4f.  A.8.  like  a  fcliy,  shy, 

reserved. 
Elye,n.pr.  Elijah. 
Emang    )orf».  and  area,  among, 
Emaogesi      amongst. 
Embarailled,  pari.  pa.  A.N.  am* 

bsttled. 
Embcltahe,  a.  A.N.  to  embellish. 
Embolde,  v.  A.N.  to  embolden. 
Emboyesement.  ft.  A.N.  ambuscade. 
Embrace,  v.  A.N.  to  take  hold  of. 

Erne,  n.  A.S.  an  uncle. 

Emforth,  prep.  A.S.  a  corruption  of 
evenforth,  even  to  the  utmost 
of;  as  em/brih  my  mtykt,  even  to 
the  utmost  of  my  might. 

Embpere,  n.  Or.  hemisphere. 

Empaire,  e.  to  impair,  hurt. 

Em£Tl"- *•*•»*•*••«• 

Emplastre,  v.  A.N.  to  plaster  over. 

Emplie,  v.  to  infold,  to  involve. 

Empoisoner,  n.  A.N.  u  poisoner. 

Emprise,  n.  A.N.  an  enterprise. 

Empte,  v.  A.S.  to  empty. 

Enbattcled.narf.jNi.  indented  like 
a  battlement. 

Enbibyng,  pari.  prat,  imbibing. 

En  bored,  part.  pa.  A-N.  embo*qtu!% 
sheltered  in  a  wood.  Erro- 
neously explained  in  Urry's 
Gloss.,  which  has  been  followed 
in  an  explanatory  note  in  IH 
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hard  pressed  as  to  bang  out  the 
tongue. 
Enbosed,  part.  pa.  A.N.  raised,  em- 


Enoense,  a,  AJf.  Incense. 

Encense,  v.  A.N.  to  bum  intense, 
to  offer  Incenae. 

Enchaufing, «.  A.K.  heat. 

Enchesoun,  a.  A.N.  cause,  occasion. 

Encombrouse,  adj.  A.N.  cumbrous. 

Encorporing,  pari.  prtM.  A.N.  in- 
corporating. 

Endelong  ")  prtpJk adv. A.8.  length- 

Endelangei     ways,  side-ways. 

Endetted,  part.  pa.  A.N.  indebted. 

Endyte)  *  JLK-  to  d,c,ate« wUte- 

Endoute,  v.  A.N.  to  doubt,  fear; 
pari.  pa.  endoutet. 

Endrye,  v.  A.S.  to  endure. 

Knee,  n.  pr.  jEneat. 

Eneydos,  n.  pr.  Virgil's  ~Eneid. 

Enfamyned,  part,  pa.  A.N.  hungry. 

Enforce,  e.  A.N.  to  strengthen. 

Enfortunc,  v.  AJf.  to  endow  with 
*  oartaio  Jbrtune. 

Engendrore,  a.  AJf.  generation. 

Sngined,  pari.  pa.  racked,  tor- 
tured. 

Kngregge,  a.  AJf.  to  aggravate. 

Engrere,  t>.  AJf.  to  aggriere. 

Engyn,  a.  Lai.  the  understanding, 
genius, 

Engyne,  a.  AJff.  an  engine  of  war 
for  casting  missiles. 

Kwhannsc,  a.   AJf.    to   enhance, 


Enhorte,  *.  A  JT.  to  exhort. 
Enlaced,  port  pa.  A.N.  entangled. 
Enlaagoured,  port,  paw  A.N.  laded 

with  languor. 
Enleven,  num.  adj.  A.S.  eleven. 
Kntumynd,  part,  pa.  of  enlumync, 

o.  A.N.  illumined,  or  illuminated. 
Enlumync  t>.  AJf.  to  illuminate, 

to  ornament  with  painting. 
Enoynt,  part  pa.  A.N.  anointed. 
Enseled,  pari.  pa.  A.N.  sealed  up, 

kept  secret. 
Enspf  re,  v.  AJf.  to  inspire. 
Ensure,  a.  AJt.  to  assure. 


Enteric*  a.     AJf. 

Enulle  J     figure. 

Entailed,  pari.  pa.  AJf.  carved. 

Entalente,  e.  A.N.  to  incite. 

Entende,  v.  AJf.  to  attend. 

Entendement,  n.  AJf.  understand- 
ing- *  »     . 

Entente, «.  AJf.  intention. 

Ententif,  adj.  A.N.  attentive. 

Enterchanngeden,  pom  team  phnr. 
of  enterchaitnge,  v.  AJf.  inter- 
changed. 

Entermelled,part.  pa.  of  entenneUe, 
r.  A.N.  intermixed. 

Entrcmet  )  v.  A.N.  to  interpom,  to 

Entermetei     meddle. 

Eotrepartyn,  v.  A.N.  to  share. 

Enteched,  port.  pa.  A.N.  literally 
spotted,  metaphorically,  marked 
with  either  good  or  bad  qualities. 

Entewnea,  n.  A.N.  tunes,  i 

Entre,  a,  AJf.  entrance. 

Entrances,  a.  pL  AJf. 
choice  dishes  serred  In  between 
the  courses  at  a  mast. 

Entrike,  a.  AJf.  to  entangle. 

Entuned,  part.  pa.  A.5.  tuned. 

Envenyme,  v.  A.N.  to  poison. 

Envye,  a.  A.N.  to  Tie,  to  endea- 
vour to  attain  through  emulation). 

Enviroun,  adv.  AJf.  around. 

EnToluped.pari.  pa.  AJf.  wrapt  up. 

Enryned,  pars.  pa.  AJf.  stored 
with  wine. 

Eny,  «tf.  A.8.  any. 

Eorthe,  a.  A.8.  earth. 

Epistelles,  a,  pi.  Las.  epistles. 

Equipolanoas,  a.  pL  AJf.  equiva- 
lents. 

Er,  ad*.  A-8.  betoo.  beam*  that, 

Erande  ")•.  A.S.  a 

ErrandeJ     sage. 


Ere,  a.  AJ&  to  plough. 

Erke,  asy.  AA  weary,  indispoaod* 

whence  irksome, 
Erly,  ad*.  A.8.  early. 
Erme,  a.  A.8.  to  grieve. 
Ermefui,  adj.  A.S.  ptttfuL 
frinin,**, 
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Jfrncatful.c^.  serious. 
Erratyk,  astf.  A.N.  erratic,  wan- 
dering. 
Erraunt,  part.  prs*.  AJf.  strolling. 


Era,  erse, a.  A.8.  the  fundament 
Erst,  as*,  superi.  of  er.    First;  at 
er*,  at  first;  fea?  «rrt  cr9  long 


Eryd,  post  teas*  and  part,  of  ere, 
v.  JUL  ploughed. 

EscHea^c  A.N.  to  eecbew,  sunn, 

Eschue  J     decline. 

Ese, a.  A-N.  pleasure. 

Ese,  v.  A.N.  to  accommodate,  ease. 

Esement,  a.  relief. 

Esper  a*,  n  pr.  Hesperus,  a  name  of 

tlie  planet  Venus. 
Esplaile,  a.  AN.  spying,  private 

watching. 
Esplritoel,    adj.    A.N,    spiritaal, 

heavenly. 
Essoyne,  a.  AJL  a  legal  excuse. 
v.***    f  "•  A-N-  »tate»  condition ; 
K2!t<      administration  of   go- 
aaiaai  ^     verntnent. 
EstatUch,  adj.  A.N.  stately. 
Estres,  n.  pi.  A.N.  the  inmost  parts 

of  a  building. 
Esy,  adj.  A.8.  light,  gentle.    E$* 

sUxs,  gentle  sighs. 
Esyly,  adv.  gently. 
Eterne,  n.  Lai.  eternal 

Evangile,  n.  A.N.  gospel. 

ETelle,  a.  A.8.  evil. 

Even,  drfj.  A.8.  equal.     Tour  tvm- 

aristen,  your  frllow-curii tian. 
Evenlike,  adj.  A.S.  equal. 
Evenlike,  adv.  A.S.  equally. 
Everich    ")o«y.  A.S.  every  one  of 
Everychei     many ;  each  of  two. 
Evenciione  ) 

Everichon    >«.  A.8.  every  one,  all. 
Everichoonj 
Ew,  n.  A.S.  yew. 
Exaltnt,  part.  pa.  Lat.  exalted. 
Exametron,  Or.  a  verse  of  six  feet. 


Exeeutour,  «.  A  jr.  cxecntlcner. 
Executriee,  a.  A.N.  a  female  who 

executes,  or  accomplishes. 
ExonUadouns,  a.  jpL  AJX.  exor- 


Expans  yerea,  a  term  In  the  AI- 
phonsine  astronomical  tables^— 
See  note  in  voc 

Expectant,  pari.  prat.  AJf.  expect- 
ing, waiting. 

fixpleiten,  a.  AJf.  to  1 

Eye}*-**--***" 
Be*}***"11 

^5^ja,A.aawe,laaf. 

^"Ja.AJf.air. 

Eyrisshe  J  a#.  aerial,  belonging  to 
Eyerisshe J     the  air. 
Eytae,  as  ethe,  adj.  easy. 


Fable,  a,  A.K.  idle  discourse, 
Facond,  a.  A.N.  eloquence. 

Fadmen,  n.  pi.  A.8.  fathoms. 
Faerie,  n.  A.N.  the  realms  of  fairies, 

fairy-land ;   the  work  of  fairies, 

enchantment. 
Fain,  adj.  A.S.  glad. 
Faine,  adv.  A.S.  gladly. 
Fairhede,  a.  A.S.  beauty. 
Faitour,  a.  A.N.  a  lazy,  idle  fellow. 
Faldyng,  a.  A.S.  a  kind  of  coarse 

cloth. 
Fals,  adj.  A.N.  falte. 
Fatten,  o.  A.N.  to  faltlfy,  deceive. 
Kahve,  adj.  A.S.  yellow. 
Fahves,  a.  pi.  A.S.  fallow  lands. 
Famulere,o</j.  Lat.  domestic. 
Fan,  n.  a  vane,  or  quintal ne.— Sea 

note  in  voc. 
Fande,  past  tense  of  Qude,  p.  A.SL 

found. 
Fane,  a.  a  vane,  or  weathercock. 
Fantasia, a.  AN.  fnnoy. 
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Pantos,  n.  A-N.  a  phantom,  false 
Imagination. 

Farce,  v.  A.'S.Jhrder,  to  paint. 

Fardel,  n.  A.N.  a  burden. 

Vare,  v.  A. 3.  to  be,  to  go;  to  fart 
tret,  to  speed,  to  be  happy ;  pwd 
tense  ferd.  ferde ;  nor*,  pa.  fare, 
fared. 

Fare,  n.  ado.  XW*  Arts  Jhre,  these 
violent  proceedings.  For  which 
the  vardein  chUtde  and  made  fare, 
made  much  ado.  In  this  sense 
It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
A.N./afor.  In  wtlfttrt,  thorough- 
fare, it  follows  the  meaning  of 
the  A.  8.  v.Jttre. 

Fane,  a.  A.N.  to  staff. 

Faute,  n.  A.N.  want. 

Fawe,«f0.A.S.glad. 

Fay,.*.  A.N.  faith. 

Feblenes,  *.  A.N.  feebleness. 

Fecche,  *>.  A.S.  to  fetch. 

Fee,  n.  A.S.  money,  reward;  land 
held  in  fee  simple. 

Feend,  n.  A.S.  an  enemy;  the 
enemy,  is.  the  devil ;  a  fiend. 

Feendly,*//.  fiend-Uke 

Feffe,  v.  A.N.  to  enfeoff,  to  grant 
possession  in  fee  simple. 

Fey  lie,  v.  A.N.  to  feign. 

Fel,o/y.  A~8.  fol!,crueL 

Felaur,  n.  A.S.  fellow,  companion. 

Felawschipe,  n.  A.8.  fellowship, 
company. 

Fclde,  «.  A.8.  a  field, 

Felden ,  pa*  tente  pL  of  ftUe,  e>.  A.8. 
made  to  fall,  felled. 

Fele,  adj.  A.8.  many. 

Fele,  a.  A.8.  to  feel,  to  have  sense, 
to  perceive. 

Fell,  w.  A.8.  the  akin  or  hide  of  an 
animal. 

Felonie,  n.  A.N.  criminal  violence. 

Feloun,  adj.  A.N.  cruel. 

Feminle,  a.  pr.  the  country  of  the 


Feminite,  a.  AJf .  wi 
Fend,  n.  A. 8. —see  feend. 
Fendliohc,  a<0.  A.S.  flendlike 
Fenno,  n.  the  name  of  tho  sections 
of  AviceanCs  gremt  work,  entitled 


Feofled,  nasi,  aw,  AJT. 
put  in  possession  in  fee  simple. 

Fer,  ado.  A.S.  far. 

Ferre,  ado.  amp.  degree  of  last, 
further. 

Ferrest,  adv.  sup**  Septet,  furtheat 

Ferd   >  par*,  pa.  of  %**.«    *  *.  ter- 

FeredJ      rifled. 

Ferd     )  pott  team  of  ten*  sv  jl4 

FerdenJ      fared.- 

Fere,  a.  A.S.  a  companion,  wife; 
in  Jere,  a/ere,  together,  in  com- 
pany. 

Fere,  n.  A.S.  fire. 

Fere,  v.  neat.  A.S.  to  fear. 

Fere,  v.  oc.  A.8.  to  terrify. 

Ferforthly }  **•'  AA  *»***. 

Feriy,  erf).  A.8.  strange. 

Fermaeye,  for  pharmacy,  a.  Or.  n 
medicine. 

Ferrae,  w.  A.N.  a  farm. 

Ferraerore,  n.  AJT.  the  fe/reiiisw* 
or  superintendent  of  the  in- 
firmary in  a  religious  houen. 
This  word  was  erroneously  inter- 
preted in  a  note  to  TheSooepmemra 
Tate  to  mean,  the  officer  in  a 
religious  house  who  had  charge 
of  the  farms. 

Ferae,  adj.  A.8.  distant. 

Ferae,  adv.  A.8.  before, 

Fers,ar/j.  A.N.  fierce. 

Fers,  *  Persian,  l*kerxt  the  qnejea 
in  chess. 

Ferthing,  a.  A.&  the  fourth  part  of 
anything,  hence  anything;  very 
small.  Aajhthmwa  «/ frees,  no 
drop  of  grease. 

Ferthren,  v.  A.S.  to  further. 

Feet,  a.  A.S.  the  fist 

Feste,  a.  A.N.  a  feast. 

Ferteylng,  port.  pr.  A.N.  feasting. 

Festly,  adj.  accustoeaed  to  foaita,«f 
polished  manners. 

Fecchis,  a.  pL  A.S.  vetches. 

Fete,  n.  A.N.  feat,  performanoa. 

Fetys,  adj.  AJC.  well-made,  neac. 

Fetysly,  adv.  A.N.  neatly. 

Fet    \paet    team    and    part,    ad 

Fettej     fecche,  e>.A.fc  fetches!. 

Fey,  n.AJT  faith, 
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Fe/ne, *\  A.N.  to  feign. 

Feynte,  ir.  to  faint,  become  weary. 

Feyne, «.  for  fyne,  to  cease. 

Fiaunce.  it.  A  K.  affiance,  trust. 

F11    >  post  tense  of  falls,  o.  AA 

Fillei     fell. 

Fmgrls,  n.  pi.  Angers. 

Fithul, «.  A.S.  a  fiddle. 

Fixe,  04J.A.N.  fixed. 

Flay,  post  tema?  of  flee  or  fly ;  flew 

Flayne,  par*,  pa.  of  fiaye,  o.  A.8. 

flayed. 
Flanmbe)      A  w  ^ 
Flawme;,l•A•W•,ta,,l>,• 
Fiatour,  n,  A.N.  a  flatterer. 
FUwe, «//.  Let.  ,0amis,  yellow. 
Fie,  v.  A.S.  to  flee,  to  fly,  past  tense, 

flay,fleigh. 
'    Flekked,  adj.  spotted. 
Fleen,  n.  ft.  A.S.  fleas. 
Fleme,  v.  A.S.  to  banish. 
Flemer,a.  A.S.  one  who  banishes. 
Fleas,  sj.  A.S.  a  fleece. 
Flete,  r.  A.S.  to  float,  to  swim. 

Third  pen.  sing.  pres.  tense  flet, 

or   flette,  floatethi    part.  pres. 

fietlng,  floating. 
Flet    \past  tense  of  flete.  v.  float- 
FletteJ     ed. 

Flikere,  v.  A.S.  to  flicker,  to  flutter. 
Flit    "»  r.  nettt.  A.S.  to  fly,  to  change 
FHttei     one's  residence. 
Flit    *>o.  ae.  to  cause  to  flit    or 
FlitteJ     change. 

Flittering,  part.  pres.  A.S.  Hosting. 
Flo,  n.  A.S.  an  arrow ;  pi.  none 
Flokmel,  adv.  A.S.  in  flocks. 
Floreyn.  n.  pr.  a  species  of  gold  coin. 
Flotery,  ail}.  A.S.  floating. 
Flotte,  v.  A.N.  to  float 
FUmreleue,  adj.  without  flower. 
Floor*,  r.  A.N.  to  flourish. 
Flonrette, ».  A.N.  a  small  flower. 
Flowte,  n.  a  flute. 
Flowting,  port.  pres.  playing  on  the 

flute. 
Floyte,  n.  A.K.  a  flute. 
Foo,  n.  A.S.  a  foe. 
Fooincn,  11.  A.S.  foes. 
Foyne,  r.  A.N.  to  make  a  pass  in 

fencing. 
Foyroun.  n.  A.M.  abundance. 

<Jr*f  *  ft   t  \  s  , ,  f\  t  -  ' 


Fotid,port  pa.  foaled. 

Folehardfnee*,  n.  AJJ.  foolhardt- 


Fole-large,  adj.  A.K.  foolishly  li- 
beral. 
Folk,  *.  A.8.  people,  nation. 
Folye,  a.  A.N.  folly. 
Folily,  adv.  foolishly. 
Folwe,  v.  AS.  to  follow. 
Foly,  adj.  foolish. 
Folys,  pL  of  folc, *.  AS.  fools. 
Fon, ».  A.S.  a  foot 
Fond,  past  tarn  of  finds,  v.  s\JL 

found. 
Fonde,  v.  A.S.  to  try. 
Fonding,  n.  A.8.  a  Joke. 
Fone,  n.  pi.  foes. 
Fong,  o.  A.S.  to  take. 
Fonne,    v.    A.8.    to    be    foolish  t      ///  , 

fonned, part. pa.  foolish.  A^'ti'" 

For,  prq».  A.S.  is  lemetimes  pre-      £»    ~^f 

fixed  to  the  infln.  mood,  as  In 

Fr.  pour  dire,  for  to  tellen ;  some- 
times to  the  present  participle, 

thus — For  stealing  of  the  rose,  in 

which  case  it  means  to  prevent 

the  rose  from  being  stolen.    It  Is 

sometimes  prefixed  to    a    past 

participle  or  adjective;    as  Jbr 

dinned,  in  consequence  of  being 
..  dwinH  ;  /or  bl<U\  for   dri/e,  in 

consequence  of  being  black. or  dry. 
For,  conj.  because,  as,  For  Jtym  laste 

to  ride  so,  because  it  pleased  him 

to  ride  so. 
For,  in  composition  has  sometimes 

an  intensitrve.SDmetime*  a  nega- 
tive, force,  like  the  German  rer, 

as  forlorn.  Germ,  verloreti,  utterly 

lost :  forbid,  to  bid  a  person  not 

to  do  a  thing. 
Forbere,  p.  A.S.  to  forbear. 
Forboden,  part,  pa,  of  forbede,  p. 

A.S.  forbidden. 
Forbru.«edt  part.  pa.  sorely  bruised. 
Forby,  adv.  A.S.  by,  beside, past,  leH 

forby  hem  pact,  let  them  pass  by. 
Forby,  prep.  A.S.  besides. 

N.  no  force,  no  matter. 
do  no  force*  I  care  not. 
They  yevt  no  forct,  they 
care  not. 


Forby,  prep.  A 

(n.  A.S 

Forccl      /  do 

Fors    ]      The\ 

I    care 


V 
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Fordo,  v.  A.  8.  to  do  away,  ruin. 
Fordo  Ipart.    pa.   of  fordo,  un- 
Pordon )     done. 
Fordryve,  pari.    pa.  of  fordryve 

driven  away. 
Fore,  part .  pa.  of  (are,  v.  A.8.  gone. 
Forein,  «.  a  Jakes.    In  The  Leg.  of 

Good*  Women  the  context  seems 

to  require  that  It  should  signify  a 

oovrt  or  garden. 
Foreweting, n.  A.S.  foreknowledge. 

Fweweto} *  A'S- t0  to****"- 
Forfeit*  v.  AJf.  to  misdo. 
Formre,  v.  A.S.  to  fare  11L 
Forgon,  v,  A.8.  to  forego. 
Forgrowen,  part,  pa,  A. fl.  over* 


Forgyfo,  v,  AJS  to  forgive. 

Forgyft,  n.  A.8.  forgiveness. 

Forjuged,  pari,  pa.  AJf .  wrongfully 
Judged. 

Fotkei've,  v.  A-S.  to  cnt  through. 

Forfeit,  part,  pa,  left  off. 

Forlese,  v.  A.S.  to  lose  utterly. 

Forletc,  v,  A.S.  to  give  over,  quit. 

Vorlcygne,  n.  AJT.  a  point  of  the 
chase,  signifying  that  the  game 
has  got  too  far  off  to  follow.  This 
term  has  been  erroneously  said 
in  a  note  on  the  passage  where  It 
occurs,  to  be  derived  from  the 
A.8.  ybrior**,  lost,  whereas  it  is 
from  the  A.H.  Foriong*,  orjbrloim. 

Foriore    \part.  pa.  A.8.   utterly 

FoTlorcn  J      lost,  undone. 

Forme,  off.  A.S.  first,  the  disused 
positive  degree  of  former,  fore- 
most. Adamounjbnm  fader,  our 
first  or  forefather. 

Formest,  adj.  ouptrtat.  degrto  of 
format  foremost,  first. 

Forme!,  adj.  AJT.  the  female  of 
birds  of  prey. 

Forneys, *.  AJJ.  a  furnace. 

Forpyned,  poW.  no.  A,8.  pined, 
wasted  away. 

Fbrseke,  v.  A.S.  to  deny. 

Forshapyn,  pari,  pa.  of  forshapo, 
v.  A.8.  transformed. 

Forthronke,  pari,  pa,  of  fixahrinke, 
o.  AJa.  shrunk  up* 


Forslugge  J     ,MHa* 
Forsongen,  part.  pa.  A.S.  tired  whm 
singing. 

Forstraught,  part  pa.  of  forstrecche. 

t».  A.S.  distracted. 
Forthby,  adv.  A.8.  forward  by. 
Forthero,  v.  A.S.  to  further ;  forth- 

rith,  third  pen.  afeo.  pro*,  team. 
Fortheryght,«av.  A.S.  immediately. 

forthwith. 
Forthenkc)  v.   AJS.  to  grieve,  to 
Forthinke  j     vex. 
Forthoutfit,  port  fence  of  focthenka.  . 
Forthy,  canj.  A.S.  therefore. 
Fortroden,  part,  pa*  of  fortredo,  e*« 

A.  8.  trodden  down. 
Fortuit,  adj.  AJf.  fortuitous,  acci- 
dental. 
Fortune,  v.  AJf.  to  make  fortu- 
nate, to  give  good  or  bad  fortune. 
Fortunous,  adj.  proceeding  Ansa 

fortune. 
Forwaked,  parti,  pa.  of  forwake, 

9,  A.S.  weary  with  watching. 
Forwandred,  part.  pa.  weary  with 

wandering. 
Forwelked,  pari.  pa.  of  forwelke. 

v,  AJS.  much  wrinkled. 
For  wept,  care.  pa.  of  forwtpe,  v. 

A.8.  having  wept  much. 
Forwered,  part,  pa,  of  fbrwere,  ev 

AJS.  worn  out. 
Forwery,  adj.  A.8.  very  weary. 
Forward,   n.  A.S.  a   promise   or 

covenant. 
Forwoundidfpari.  pa.  of  forwomusnv 

v.  A  .8.  eevcrely  wounded. 
Forwrepped,  part,  pa,  of  forwiuppo* 

v.  A.S.  wrapped  up. 
ForyeMe,  o.  A.8.  to  repay. 
Foryete, «.  Au8.  to  forgot. 

Jo^on*}*0*  pa.  forgotten. 
Foctred,  port.  pa.  of  fbsterej,  a> 


Fostryng,  n. 

Fote-hote  )ade.hnnssdintelyi 
out  demy. 
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Foot-mantel,  it.  a  riding-skirt. 
Fotber,  a.  A.8.  a  cart-load,  a  large 

quantity. 
Foodre,  a.  A  JS.  a  thunder-bolt. 
Foule,  n.  A.S.  a  bird. 
Found©, v.  A  S.  same  at  made,  to  try. 
Foundred,  port  lease  of  founder,  v. 

AJ7.  tell  down. 
Fburty,  ansa,  an?.  A.8.  forty. 
Foxerie, a.  AJS.  canning,  like  that 

ofniox. 
Fra,  |ir«y.  AA  from;  10  aarfjro, 

to  and  fro. 
Franchise,  %  A.K.  frankness,  gene- 


Frank,  a.  Fr.  a  denomination  of 
French  money. 

Frnnkleyn,  a.  A.8.  described  by 
Fortescue,  de  LL  Jngliau  c.  ay, 
Paterfamilias,  wtagni*  dUahu  po§- 
§mionttnu;  one  of  the  highest 
elaM  of  freeholder!. 

Fraught,*  A.S.tofreighOoed  a  •hip. 

Fre,  adj.  A.&  free. 

Fredom)n.  A  A  frankness,  gene- 

FredaraJ     rosity. 

Freknes,  a,  pi.  A.S.  freckles. 

FrelU,  a.  A.N.  frailty. 

££&■*•  "** 

Frenetike,  arfj.  A.N.  frantic. 

Frenltcu.  A.N.  frenzy. 

Frere,  a.  A.N.  literally, a  brother; 

hence  a  member  of  a  religions 

brotherhood,  a  friar. 
Freeshe.  v.  A.N.  to  refresh. 
Fret,  n.  A.N.  a  band. 
Fret,  frette,  part.  pa.  AJT.  fraught ; 

or  perhaps  wrought  in  fret-work. 
Frete,  v.  A.S.  to  devour,  to  fret,  as 

a  moth  does;  part.  pre*,  frctiog, 

devouring ;    part.  pa.  frete,  or 

frette,  devoured. 
Freten,  fbr  fretend,  part.  prat,  of 

frete,  devouring. 
Freyne,  a.  A.S.  to  ask. 
Frise,  a.  pr.  perhaps  Phrygia. 
Fro,  prep.  AS.  from. 

££«}„A.K.ton.b. 
Frouncelee,  adj.  A.N.   without    a 
wrinkle. 


Frowarde,  adj.  A.8.  averse. 
Fruye,  from  yon. 
Fruciubus,  adj.  A.N.  fruitful. 
Fruitestere,  a.  A  A.  a  female  seller 

of  fruit 
Frygius,  a.  pr.  Dares  Phrygius. 
Ful-drive,  part.  pa.  fully   driven, 

completed. 
Fulliche.  adv.  A.8.  rally. 
Folsomues,  a.  A.8.  satiety. 
Fumetere,  a»  pr.  the  herb  fumi- 
tory. 
Fumosito.  a.  AJf .  tanas  arising 

from  drunkenness. 
Fundament,  a.  A.N.  foundation. 
Funutone,  a.    the  font,  or  stone 

bason,  placed  at    the    door   of 

churches  for  baptising  in. 
Furial,  adj.  A.N.  raging. 
Fusible,   adj.    capable    of   being 

melted. 
Yy.iMtaj  fie. 
Fyn,  fyne,  a.  A.W.  the  end. 
Fynch,  a.  A.S.  a  finch,  a  small 

bird.    7b  pulU  a  fynch,  to  strip  a 

man  of  his  money. 
Fyne.  v.  AJff.  to  finish,  make  ar 

end. 
Fynt,  third  pert.  ting.  pro.  turn  of 

flnde,  v.  A.S.  findeth. 
Fytte.   a.  A.S.  a  division   of    a 


G. 

Gabbe,  v.  A.N.  to  talk  idly,  to  lie. 

Gadelyng,  a.  A.S.  an  idle  vaga- 
bond. 

Gadred,  port.  pa.  of  gadere,a.  A.S. 
gathered. 

Gaitre-berries,  n.  pi.  berries  of  the 
dog-wood  tree. 

Galaxie,  a.  Gr.  the  milky  way. 

Gale,  v.  A.S.  to  cry  out,  yell,  or 
sing  loud. 

Gallon,  n.  pr.  Galen. 

Galyngale,  n.  pr.  sweet  eyperue. 

G  aloe  he,  n.  A.N.  a  shoe. 

Galp<\  v.  A.S.  to  gape,  to  yawn. 

Galwes,  n.  pi.  A.S.  the  gallows. 

Gan.pf.  gannen,  posf  lease  of  ginne, 
v.  A.S.  began. 
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t*A.S.  toyawn 
Gar,  v.  A.S.  to  cause ,  past  tewe 

gert,  or  gret. 
Gerdebrace,  ».  AJff.  armour   for 

the  arm. 
Gargate,  n.  A.N.  the  gorget,  the 

throat. 
Garisoon,  a.  A.N.  to  heal. 
Garnement,  n.  A.N.  a  garment. 
Garner,  w.  A.N.  a  granary  or  store- 


SET)  ***■■—■• 

Gastness,  *.  A.N.  ghastliness. 
Gate,  port  (ewaf  of  gate,  v.  A.S. 

got,  begot. 
Gate,  *.   A.S..  a   street,  or  way ; 

alffata,  always. 
Gat-tothud,   atij.   A.8.    with    the 

lower  teeth   projecting   beyond 

the  upper,  like  those  of  a  goat, 

underjaw  ed. 
Gait,  pott  ten*  of  gate,  ».  A-8.  to 

Gaade,  n.  A.Tf .  a  Jest,  a  ridiculous 

trick;  a  painted  or  enamelled 

ornament. 
Gaadid,  part.  pa.  enamelled. 
Genie,  o.  A.S.  same  as  gale. 
Genre,  gauren,  e>.  A.8.  to  stare. 
Qawaln,  n.  pr.  the  nephew  of  King 

Arthur,  by  his  sister  married  to 

King  Lot. 
Gaylard,  adj.  AJT.  brisk,  gay. 

Geaunt,  n.  AJS.  a  gient. 

Gears,  m.  A.3.  same  as  gere. 

pr.  one  of  Charle- 
magne's officers,  who 
betrayed  the  Chris- 
tian army  to  the 
Moors  at  Boness- 
Yalles. 

Gcnde,  adj.  tar  gent. 

Gent, adj.  A.N.  neat,  pretty. 

Genterye,  n.  A.K.  gentility. 

GentU,  adj.  A.N.  primarily,  born 
of  noble  blood;  secondarily, 
liberal,  gentleman  like. 

Centimes  \  n.   A.N.    the    being 

GentUlesetJ      gesttiL 


Genelon 
Geaeloun 


Geomancr,  n.  A.X.  divination  by 
figures  made  on  the  earth. 

Gepoun,  n.  A.N.  a  short  cassock. 

Gere,  n.  A.S.  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, whether  of  cookery,  war. 
apparel,  or  chemistry.  Jh  sera 
qntpute  gert*  in  their  quaint 
fashions. 

Gery     ") 

Gerfnl      adj.     A.S.     changeable*, 

Gerifiil  '     capricious. 

GirefulJ 

Gerlonde,  n.  A.X.  a  garlands  tho 
name  of  a  dog. 

Gesse,  v.  A.S.  to  guess. 

Gest,  a.  A.S.  a  guest. 

Geste,  9.  AN.  to  relate  history. 

Geates,  n.  pL'JUS.  historical  iaoJ. 
dents. 

Gestour,  *.  A.N.  a  reJater  of  gestcn 

Get.  n.  A.2T.  fashion,  beharkMsr 
ir«7*  fftsf  fhlm  get,  with  that 
cheating  contriTaaoa. 

Gethe,  for  goetn. 

Gllbertin,  ft.  pr.  an  English  pi*yat- 
c'an  of  the  thirteenth  century.— 
See  Fabuocs,  ML  Jfet  -±Ttss) 
In  roe.  Gilbertns  do  Afluila. 

Gils,  n.  A.N.  guile. 

Gilt,  a.  A.S.  guilt. 

Gilteles,  «*/J.  A.S.  guiltless. 

Giltif,«<fJ.A.8.  guilty. 

Gin,  n.  A.N.  engine,  contrivance). 

Gipser,  n.  A.N.  a  pouch,  01 

Glr,  a.  A.S.  same  as  gere. 

Girde,  a.  AA  to  smite. 

GirdiUtede,  n.  AA  the  place  of 
the  girdle,  the  waist 

Girt,  part.  pa.  of  gird,  v.  A-8. 
smitten.  Tfetrg*  girt,  smitten 
through. 

Gimme  V*  J^;x-fc  •■*■"■»  • 
GinstameJ     *ilUr. 
Glade,  v.  AA  to  make  glad. 
Glader,  n.  A-8.  one  who  makaa 

glad. 
Gladsom,  adj.  AJB.  pleasant 
Glase,  for  glose. 
Glesynge,*.  A.S,  glass-work ;  port 

pa.  Tgtesyd,  spaaed,  ailed  vjfefc 
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Git  \*.  A.8.  mirth,  mule,  musical 
Glee  J     Instruments. 
Glede  -*»»  A.S.  a  burning  coal,  or 
Gleedej     brand;  sparks. 
Glente,  pamt  ten*,  glanced. 
Glare,  *.  AJf.  a  sword. 
Gleyre,  m.  A.N.  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Glinting, ».  A.8.  glimmering. 
GUteren,  pMS.  team  pL  of  glitere, 

t».  A.S.  glitter. 
Glode.  poet  lease  of  glide,  a.  A.S. 

glided. 
Gloee,  a.  A.N.  a  gloss-,  or  comment. 
Gloae,  v.  A.N.  to  comment.  Inter- 
pret t  to  flatter. 
Glotoun,  a.  A  N.  a  glutton. 
Gloweden,  nost  taut  jh\  of  gtowe, 

*».  A.8.  glowed. 
Glowmbe,*.  A.S.  to  look  gloomy, 

or  glnm. 
Gnarre,  a,  A.S.  a  hard  knot  in  a 

tree. 
Gnof,  n.  A.8.  an  old  caff,  a  miter. 
Gaowe,  past  tcaee  of  gnawe,  v.  A.S. 

gnawed. 

^jport.  jw»  of  go,  t».  A.S.  gone. 
Gobet,  a.  A.N.  a  gobbet,  morel. 

Goode} n*  AS'  we*lth* £°°ds- 
Goodies,  adj.  without  good*. 
Good!yli«de>n.  A.S.  worth,  good* 
Goodlibeed  S     ness. 

k    A.S.    advantage ; 
as,  at  goodiiesst,  at 
an  advantage. 
God/Mb,  n.    A.S.    one    related    in 

God,  a  sponsor,  or  godparent. 
Goftsthe.  adj.  A.N.  foolish. 
Gold-be  ten.  adj.  A.S.  ornamented 

with  gold. 
Goldsmithry,  it.  A.S.  goldsmith's 

work. 
Golet,  n.  A.N.  the  throat  or  gullet. 
Golyardeys,  n.  A.N.  a  buffoon. 
Gomme,  n.  A  N.  gum. 

>.  A. 8.  to  go.  to  walk.  So  mote 

I  gon,  ao  may  I  fare  well. 

Gon  So  mote  1  ride  or- /ran,  to 

Goon '       may  I  fare  well  riding  or 

going.     77f<7/  yon  to  goon, 

k     They  began  to  walk. 


Goodnes 
Goodnesse 


{" 


Gon,  pree.  term  pL  of  last 

Gon,  part.  pa.  of  gon  or  goon* 

fa.   AN.    a   banner, 

Gonfenonn   J     or  standard ;  meta- 

Gounfanoun  J      phorically,  an  ho- 
^    nourable  person. 

Gongc,  n.  A.8.  a  Jakes. 

Gonne,  a.  a  gan. 

Gonnen  \pott  tenet  pL  of  glnne,  a. 

Gonne  S     A.8.  begun. 

Gore,  a.  a  triangular  piece  of  cloth, 
also  called  a  gusset,  let  into  a 
garment,  generally  a  shirt;  hence 
a  shirt  itselt 

Goee,  for  goes. 

Go.«nelere,  a,  A.S.  an  evangelist. 

Go.~somer,  n.  gossamer. 

Gost  "in.    A.S.    spirit    or   ghost i 

Gostei     mind. 

Goth,  {mnerot.  mood,  eecond  pen  pL 
of  go;  go  ye. 

Governayle,  a.  A.N.  government, 
steerage. 

Gourd,  n.  a  vessel  for  carrying  liquor 
in,  perttapa  made  of  a  hollow 
gourd. 

Gowne-cloth.  u.  doth  sufflelent  to 
make  a  gown 

Grarche.  v.  probably  a  mistake  for 
graithe,  or  greythe,  wluch  see. 

Grace,  n.  A.N.  favour ;  eory  grace, 
horde  yrttce*  ill  favour.  With 
horde  grace.'  may  ill  favour  at* 
tend  him  I  Save  your  grace,  with 
your  favour. 

Gracious,  adj.  A.N.  agreeable,  grace- 
ful. 

Greyfhe}  *  A"8- to  P«P*«.«tatW. 
Grame,  n.  A.S.  grief,  anger. 
Grammere,  n.  A.N.  grammar 
Grane,  n.  A.N.  a  grain. 
Grapeml,  n.  A.N.  a  grapnel. 
Graunge,    n.     A.N.     properly     a 

barn,  generally  applied    loan 

outlying  farm  belonging  to  an 

abbey. 
Graunt  mt:cy,  A.N.  greot  thanks. 
Grave,  v.  A.S.  properly,  to  dig;  M 

engrave,  carve. 
Grave,  part  pa.  of  grave,  a.  AJ8» 
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Gre 
Qree 


k.8. 


'•.  AJf.  wont  Lai.  orotiri, 
favour,  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion. 7b  receive  in  ^re,  to 
take  kindly,  Tfteoref.tba 
prize. 
Gre.  ».  from  Lot.  gradu*,  a  step, 

or  degree. 
Grade,  n,  A.8.,  greediness,  a  greedy 

person. 
Grade,  t>.  barbarous  Lat.  to  cry. 
Grafted,  a.  A.  8.  childishness. 
Greet,  n.  A.N.  greate. 
Grete,  aane  at  grade,  to  cry. 

to  greet,  to  salute. 
Grette,  pen*  feast  of  grate,  a. 

greeted,  saluted. 
Graves,  a.  A»S.  groves. 
Grayn  de  Perys,  ft.  AJf.  grains  of 

paradise,  a  spice.    Orryn  de  Per- 

fuyoJe,  a  kind  of  TermUion  dye. 
Grille,  adj.  horrible:    - 
Gflnt,  third  pen.  tin.  pret.  tenet  of 

grinde,  a.  A.8.  grindeth. 
Grinte,  pott  tent*  of  grinde.  a.  A.S. 

ground, 
Grlnting,  ft.  grinding,  gnashing. 
Grit  \  ft.  A.N.  the  for  of  the  gray 
Qrytj      squirrel.  Also,  swine. 
Grisly,  «tf.  A.8.  that  which  eantet 

one  to  agriso  or  thndder ;  horrible. 
Grote,  a.  A.S.  to  grovel. 
Groine,  n.  A.S.  the  snout  of  a  hog, 

a  hanging  Up. 
Grone.  a.  A.8.  to  groan  or  grant. 
Grout,  poet  teem  of  last. 
Grot,  ft.  a  groat,  a  coin. 
Grounden,  part  pa.  of  grinde,  v.  A.8. 
Groyne,  a.  A.S.  to  hang  the  Up  In 


Groyning,  ft.  AA  pouting,  discon- 
tent 

Grot  trie.  A.S.  flat  on  the  face. 

Grant,  not*  tents  of  grinde.  a.  A.8. 

Granting,  ft.  A.8.  grinding. 

Grynt,  third  aara.  tfna.  prat,  tents  of 
grynde,  or  grinde,  v.  A.S. 

Guerdons,  ft.  AJf.  reward. 

Gnerdouna,  a.  AJf.  to  reward. 

Qeunlonietee.tM0.  without  a  reward. 

GuMo  da  Oolumpnle,  or  dalle 
Colonne,  a  lawyer  and  poet  of 
Mcsuiaa,  In  Sicily,   died   about 


■too.  Hte  Latin  OTstorn  if  the 
Trojan,  War  is  probably  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  the  later  Me- 
dieval writers  hare  taken  their 
accounts  of  Trojan  affairs. 

Guide,  n.  pr.  a  marygold. 

Gait. «.  A.S.  guilt. ' 

Gultif,a<(/.A.S.  guilty. 

Gurlee,  n.  A.S.  young  pertont  of 
either  sex. 

{?M  n.  AJf.  to  guide. 

<*y*I**»  •»  f*.  A.S.  Irregular 
sonndt  produced  by  the  wind. 
Gajnt,  Fr.  signified  a  musical 
instrument,  and  from  thenoe  n 
sort  .of  Ught  tune;  but  it  in 
probably  a    word  of    Teutonic 


Gylour,  n.  AJf.  a  begniler. 
Gyngevra,  a.  AJf.  ginger. 
Gyune,  a.  A.N.  a  cunning 

or  trap. 
Gynnen, 

ginna. 
Gype,  a,  AJf. 


Gytarme,  ft.  AJf.  a  1 
Gyternyng,  pert.  pro.  of  gyterua, 
a.  AJf.  playing  the  guitar. 


J 


Habituates,  ft.  pi.  AJT. 


Habite,  a.  AJf.  to  dweU. 
Habandaant,  adj.  AJf.  abundant. 
Haburgeon,  ft.  AJf.  diminutive  of 

hauberk,  a  coat-of-maU. 
Radden,  poet  atnat  pL  of  hava,  aw 

A.8. 
Raf,  poet   tenet  of  have;  a.  A.B. 

heaved.  JgJ     UdJ-*' 

Hay,  ft.  AJf.  a  hedge!  f 

Hail.  ft.  AA.  health,  welfare. 
Haire,  ft.  A.N.  a  hair-ablrt. 
Hakenay.  ft.  AJf.  n  hackney,  or 

hack. 
Htketoun.  a.  AJf,  a  short  cnaaock 

without  sleeves. 
Hald     >nar*.  pa.  of  hold,  a.  A.& 
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*.  A.0.  side.  J*Oa«aef  MT. 
on  God*  pott.  A*  left 
Antr,  on  the  left  side.  On 
fAe  joiir  AaJeaf,  on  the 


Half 
Halle 


Halke,  ft.  AJB.  a  eoraer. 

Halpe,  post  ten*  of  he>pe,a.  A  6. 

helped. 
Hah, ».  Au8.  the  neek. 
A.6.to 


t  eat 


Bait,  third  pen.  ting,  prm.  Uam  of 

bold*,e.A-8.holdeih. 
Halt,  third  pen.  ting,  jprea,  leant  of 

halte,  v.  A.S.  halteth. 
Halrendel,  adv.  A.8.  half. 
Halwee» «.  pL  A.8.  taints. 
Ham,  n.  A.8.  home, 
liamele,*.  AJS.  to 

oft 
Hammaree,  ft.  pi.  A.8» 
Han,  v.  A.8.  to  have. 
Han,  thinl  pen.  pL  prm.  fens*  of 

have. 
nanselines,  «.  pL  a  part  of  the 

drew,  apparently  the  breeches. 
Happe.  a.  A.6.  hap,  chance. 
Happe,  e.  to  happen. 
Harde,  a.  A.8.  to  harden, 
llardely.  hardily,  ode.  boldly,  ear- 

tamly. 
Herding,  pert,  pre*,  of  harde,  v.  A.S. 

hardening. 
Harie,  e.  A.N.  to  harry,  harass. 
Harlot,  ft.  A X.  a  profligate  person 

of  either  sex. 
Harlotries,  ft.  a*,  ribaldries. 
Harney s,  n.  A.N.  armour,  or  bar- 
neys; furniture. 
Harneyse,  a.  AJ7.  to  clothe. 

{HUerjee.  A.N.  It  was  a 
cry,  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Kormans,  by 
which  they  gave  the 
alarm  incase  of  danger, 
llarpour,  n.  A.N.  a  harper, 
llarre,  ft.  A. 8.  a  hinge. 
Harwed,  part.  pa.  of  harwe,  a.  A.8. 

harried,  plundered, 
llftsardonr,  a.  A.N.  a  player   at 

hazard. 
Hasardrie,  ft.  A.N.  gaming. 


Hasel  wools,  ft*  Baaal  wood 

woodetthahen^  was  apparently  the 

harden  of  some  popular  song. 
Hastif.ar#.A.N.  hasty. 
Hastlfly,  ad».  AJf.  hastily, 
listen,  v.  1A  to  be  named.    Pm. 

ting,  hattcpostlenfehighte,  bote; 

pari  fNkyhote. 
Hauberk, a.  AJI.  a  < 
Haven,  v.  A.8.  to  have. 
Havest,  second  pare,  slag. 

of  have,  hasti  haveth,  hath. 
Hannee,  a.  A. If.  to  enhance,  raise. 
Haunte,  ft.  A.W.  custom,  practice. 
Haunte,  a.  A.N.  to  practise. 
Ilaunteden,  third  pert.pL  poet  ten* 

of  haunte,  practised. 
Hauteyn,  adj.  A.N.  haughty ;  load. 

A  kawieyne  Jauoooj  a  high-flying 

hawk. 
Havofro,  lor  avoir, «.  AJf .  ] 


Hawe,  ft.  A.8.  a  haw  »  a  yard ;  as 

chhrhe-hawe,  church-yard. 
Hawe-bake,  perhaps  for  hark  back, 

a  term  in  hunting. 
Hawteyne,  adj.  same  as  hauteyn. 
Hede)ft.A.S.  the  bead.  Om  hi*  heed, 
Heed  j     on  pain  of  losing  his  head. 
Hedde,    for    hidde,  pari    poet  of 

hide.  a.  A.6. 
necrdis,  ft.  pi.  coarse  flax. 
Hegges,  n.  pL  A.S.  hedges. 
Heigh,   adj.   A.S.    liigb,    eompar. 

heigher,  etrperL  next. 
Heighe,  adv.  A.S.  highly. 
Helewys,  n.  pr.  Eloisa,  the  mlstrem 

of  Abelsrd.    See  a  summary  of 

their  history  in  the  Jiomati  de  la 

Jloee,  r.  917a. 
Hele,  9.  A.8.  Man,  to  hide. 
Hele,  v.  A.S.  halmi,  to  heal,  to  help. 
Hele,  n.  A.S.  health, 
llelelet,  adj.  A.S.  lielplevs. 
Heliite,  n.  jir.  Elysium. 
Helmyd,  pari.  pa.  armed  with  an 

helmet. 
Hem,  pron.  accu*.  ca*e  of  A. 8.  hy, 

they,  which  is  disused  ?  them. 
HeniK'lf     ) 

Hem  wire    >prxm.  themseWes. 
HcnuelvenJ 


T.::i.s. 
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Henaninaa,  a.  pi.  pages, 

Ilende  ) 

Ueende>oey.  A.8.  civil,  courteous. 
J/endy  J 

Uenen,  n.  A-8.  hens, 
"ftenen  ^ 

Ilenne  l  adv.  A-S.  hence.   Hennes- 
Hennes  f     forth,  henceforth. 
Hens    J 
.  Heng,  pae*fmmsndsurt.of  hange, 

«.  A.8.  hung, 
llente,  v.  A.8.  to  take  hold  of,  to 

catch:  htut%tkird pen. Hug. pru. 

ten*e  for  heateth ;  bent,  port  tent* 

and  pari. 
Hepe,  m.  A.  8.  *  heap. 
Hepe,  «.  A.8.  tJw  hip,  or  fruit  of 

tho  dog-rose. 
Her,  adv.  A.8.  hem. 
Hcrbtr,  v.  A.N.  m  garden. 

Herbergage,  a.  AJff.  lodging. 
Herberjo  rs,  a.  pt.  AJf.  providers  of 

lodging,  harboigers. 
Herberwe,  n.  A.S.  an  inn,  a  lodging. 


Heroot.  pat  lor  Eros,  a.  Or.  lore. 

fa.  A.S.  a  hard,  keeper  of 
Horde  I  cattle,  or  shepherd; 
Hlcrdel     hence,    a    pastor,     or 


Herde-gromes,  a.  pL  A.8.  shepherd 

boy*. 
Here,  lor  hire,  prom,  their. 
Here  )  v.  A.S.  to  hear.  Herd,herde, 
Heere  V    pntt  fraes  and  part.  Her* 
Hiert  J     den,  past  tarn  pL 

gJ2}ea.  A^S.  Iialr. 

Here,  in  enasposltinn,  siskins*  this; 


Heren,  adj.  made  of  hair. 
Herie,  a.  A.8.  to  praise,  worship. 
Herts,  proa.  A.8.  theirs. 
Harking,  pari  prat,  of  herke,  9. 

A.S  hearkening. 
Hern,  a.  AA  a  oomar. 
Heroncrc,  a.  AJf.  a  hawk  fit  ta  n> 

at  s  heron. 

a.    pi 


H^t,}»'AStl*he*rt- 

I  lert,  n.  A.8.  a  hart  or  stag. 

Herte-fpon,  m.  the  liollow  psaas 
where  the  ribe  join  the  breast- 
bone, still  called  by  the  Irish 
peasantry  the  spoon  of  the  breast. 

fierteles,  adj.  wit  boat  courage. 

Hertly,  adj.  A  A.  hearty. 

Herye,  a.  same  as  herie, 

Herylng,  participial  noun,  praising. 

Heste,  a.  AJ3.  command,  promise. 

Hete,  9.  A.8.  to  promise. 

Hete  a.  A.8.  tame  as  hate,  to  be 


Hethenesse,  a*  A.8.  from  the  Gr., 
the  country  inhabited  by  haa- 


Hethyng*  a.  A-S.  contempt. 
Hette,  post  lease  of  hete,  heated. 
Here,  a.  ae,  AJL  to  hears,  raise. 
Here,  a.  a.  AJi.  to  laboar. 
Hered,  a.  A.S.  head. 

'a.  AA  heaven.    Bam 


Heren  J 
Hevenc] 


Hevenel      heaven, 
.    Virgin. 
Hewe,  a.  A.S.  a  servant. 
Hewe,e.  A.S.tohaw. 

pi.  colours. 

Hewed,  part*  ad$.  hned,  coloured. 

Hext,  adj.  mpert  AJi.  highai 
The  degress  of  comparison  are 
heigh,  heigher,  heat,  as  iaaejgh, 
neigher,  next. 

Hey*h,o#.  A.S.hlgh. 

Heysugge,  a.  AA  the  hedge-spar- 
row. 

Hcye,«.  A.8.  haste,  diligence. 

Hideus,  adj.  AJf.  hideous. 

HMoasly ,  adj.  AJf.  hideously. 

Hiere,  a.  A.8.  to  hear. 

Highen.  oa  highen,  on  high. 

Hight,  a.  A-8.  height. 

Highte,  pass  tense  of  hataa, a  A. 8 
to  be  called. 

case  of  he.    It  la 
often  need  in  a  lanaatlee  sense  tor 


Jrtmd,  as  nun,  as  saaair  le.  nor 
himself    II  also  otcnrs  as  the 
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dative  ease  w  Ithont  a  preposition; 

aa>  so*  ftdktk  Mm  to  JHet  like 

«0f  bd  Umbm  aux  piedt.     SA* 

9wortMm*tIUhdjurCL 
Hiene,  tk  a  hyena. 
Uir,  jwsstsjftw  pron.  AjS.  from  Ay, 

they;   their.     PL  and  fa/eeted 

oases,  hire. 
Hire,  per*.  jwtM.  dot.  east  of  A.S. 

aeo,  she,  to  her. 
Dispossesses*  proa,  from  Am,  the, 

A.S.  her. 
Hirs,  neat,  prom,  then*. 
Hlee,  pi.  of  hi*. 
Hhrtor  al.ottf.  A.N.  hjstorc-l. 

g^Jpr.A.S.It. 

Ho,  refat.  prts.  who. 

Ho  1  inttrjec  commanding  a  cona- 
tion of  anything. 

Hochepot,  ft.  a  mixture  of  various 
thing!  ahaken  together  in  the 
tame  pot.  It  is  now  used  iu  a 
law  term. 

Hoker,  n.  A.8.  frowardnen. 

Hokerly,  ad*,  frowardly. 

Holde,*.  AJJ.  a  fort,  or  castle. 

Holde,  holden,  part.  pa.  of  holde, 
v.  A.8.  obliged. 

Hole,  hoi,  adj.  A.S.  whole,  entire. 

Holoor.  n.  A.S.  a  whoremonger. 

Holt,  third  pen.  ting.  pre*,  tente  of 
holde.  holdeth. 

Holte,  n.  A-S.  a  grove,  or  forest. 

Homly,  adj.  A.S.  domestic,  homely. 

Homly  nesse,  n.  A.S.  domestic  ma- 
nagement, familiarity. 

Honde,  n.  A.S.  hand ;  pL  houden. 

Hondc-brede,  *.  A.S.  a  hand- 
breed  tb. 

Honest,  adj.  AJf.  means  generally, 
according  to  the  French  usage, 
creditable,  honourable,  civil,  be* 
coming  a  person  of  rank 

Honest*    in.  A.N.  virtue,  decency, 

HonesteteJ     good  manners. 

Honey-8\ret*,a<f/\  as  sweet  as  honey. 

Hoppesteres,  ft.  pi.  female  dancers 

Herd  \  ».  A.S.  ireasure,  a  place  for 

Horde/     keeping  treasure. 

▼OL.  IT. 


Hoor  1  •^  A'®*  BOI,^3r•  •*•/• 

Horowe,  «#.  A.S.  flral. 

llorriblete,  n.  AJff.  horribleneat. 

Hon,  n.  a  horse ;  pi.  bora,  horses. 

Horse,  adj.  A.S.  hoarse. 

llorsly,  adj.  possessing  those  quail' 
ties  which  a  horse  ought  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  applied  to  a  hone,  as 
manly  is  to  a  man. 

Hospitalers,  n.  pL  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

Hostel,  n.  A.N.  an  hotel,  inn,  or 
dwelling-place. 

Hostelrie  n.  A.N.  an  hotel,  or  inn. 

Hostilementes,  n  pi.  household  fur- 
niture. 

Hostyler.  n.  A.N.  innkeeper. 

llote,  adj.  and  adm.  A.8.  hot, 
hotly. 

Hote,  hoten,  part.  pa.  of  haten,  9. 
A.S.  called. 

Hove,  v.  A.S.  to  hover. 

Hound-fisch,  ft.  A.S.  the  dog-fish. 

Houped,  past  tenet  of  boupe,  o.  A.8. 
whooped. 

Housel,  n.  A.8.  the  eueharist. 

Housele,  v.  A.S.  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  eueharist;  to 
communicate.  7b  ben  houmled, 
to  be  communicated. 

Ilowve,  n.  A.S.  a  cap,  or  a  hood. 

ITulfere. »  A.S.  holly. 

liul-tred.  part.  pa.  of  hulsteren,  v. 
A.S.  hidden. 

Humblehpde,  n.  A.S.  humble  estate. 

Humblesse,  n.  A.N.  humility. 

Humbly  ngc,  w.  A.S.  a  humming. 
Hence  our  huniUe-bee. 

Hunte,  n.  A.S.  a  huntsman,  hunter. 

Hurt;,  fi.  A.S.  hire,  wages.  . 

Hurtle,  v.  A.N.  to  push. 

Hust,  or//.  A.S  hushed,  silent. 
Whist  \*  u»ed  by  Shaktpeare  iu 
this  sense.  'The  wild  waves 
whist/ 

Huyre.  a.  A.S.  to  hire,  to  bribe. 

11  ye, ».  A.S.  haste,  diligence. 

II ye,  v.  A.S.  to  hasten. 

Hyerdesse,  n.  A.S.  a  female  herd.cr 
shepherdess. 

Hylde,  v.  AJ9.  to  poor. 
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Hylled,  ear*  pa.  of  bele,  e.  A.8. 


Hyndercst,  adj.  mtperL  degree,  hind- 
most. /\w.hynd^cc>mjur.  hynder. 
Hywe,  n.  AS.  hue. 


I,  m  prefix  wed  Indifferently  with 

y .  I  generally  denote*  the  pert 
ptrtteiple,  end  is  equtTalent  to 
the  AS.  and  modem  German  ee. 

uL\  Prpn  AS-  *•  *  ««  ioe,  so 
Ik  f  thHre  *•  contracted,  eo 
^  J     tae*u,orsotheek. 

Idel,«tf.A.S.idle.    In  Met,  in  ruin. 
Idolastre, ft.  AJI.  an  idolater. 
Ik,  oron.  A.8. 1,  same  as  so*. 

like,  adj.,  A.S.  tame. 
Imaglnatyf,  «0.  A  If.  suspicious. 
Imps.  ft.  A  8.  asekm. 
Impetrcn,  e.  AJf.  to  obtain   by 

prayer. 
Importable,  «#.  AJI.  intolerable. 


Importune,  on?.  AW.  importunate. 
Impomfbls,  n.  AJf  impossibility. 
In,  prep.  upon.    In  with*  within. 
Ineonstanrn.  n.  AJI.  inconstancy. 
Inonbna,  n.  Let.  the  fairy  supposed 

to  produce  the  night-mare. 
Inde,  adj.  A.N.  anre. 
Indignc,  adj.  AJf.  unworthy, 
luequnl,  adj.  AJf.  nnequal. 
InJbrtunat,  «tf.  AJf.  unfortunate. 
Ingot,  n.  a  mould  tenanting  ingots. 
Inhabit,  net*,   aw.  of  inhabit*,  «. 

AJf.  inhabited. 
Inhclde,*.  A.S.  to  pour.  Sea  Hylde. 
Injure,  ft.  AJf.  injury. 
Inly,  own.  AA,  inwardly,  deeply, 

thoroughly. 
Inne,aw>.  A^.  in. 
In    >n.  A.8.  n  how 
ins*/    lodging. 

Ynned  }**** *""  ^•*** 
Innerests,  adj.  sup.  Ai.  inmost. 
»,««£  AJf.  ignorant. 


InseJe. «.  AJT.  to  atteet  by  anal. 

Insette,  e  A.8.  to  implant. 

Inwitte,  n.  A.8  understanding. 

In  with,  prep.  A.8.  within. 

n.  pr.  wine  mixed  with 
apioes  and  other  fa* 
gradients;  so ealled be- 
cause strained  through 
n  woollen  cloth,  called 
ike   stems    ef  Hip 


Tpoaras  t 

Tpoeras 


Irlshe,  ofr  AJI. 

to  ire. 
Irons,  nay.  AJf.  passionate. 


ft.  pr.  different  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  mistress  of 
Tristram,  the  celebrated 
hero  of  Jtomaaee. 


Isawde 


Tseut 


J 


.Italy. 


Jakke  Straw.  Wawngham  tlrns 
describes  the  noise  made  by  this 
popular  lender  and  his  followers: 


slmills  clamoribos  quos  edere  so- 
lent  homines,  sod  qui  ultra  osn- 


nalium  Incolamnu'    Many! 

by  them  insurgents, 

eonemeto. 
Jambeux,  ft.  pL  A.N.  armom 

legs. 
Jane,  n.  n  coin  of  Ocnon,  the 

Janun. 
Jangle,  *.  AJf.  to  prate,  babble, 
Jangler   \  ^ 

Janglour#*••'ilB,^, 
Jengleresss,  av  AJT.  female 
Janglerye,  ft.  AJf.  Idle  talk. 
Jape,  ft.  A.8.  a  trick  or  Jest. 
Jape,  e.  A.8.  to  cheat,  trick, 

at. 
Japer,  ft.  A.8.  n 


fortlie 


Japcrie,u» 
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Jape  worthy,  eNff •  ridiculous,  worthy 

to  be  laughed  at 
Jegge,  v.  A.8.  to  Jog  a  person  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  him. 
/«.  AJf .  a  game   in 
which  the  chances 
are  equal,  a  hazard, 
an  opinion  for  which 
the     reaaons     are 
equally  balanced. 
Jette.  «.  AJf.  tame  ae  geate. 
Jewerie,  *JLN.  the  quarter  set  apart 
in  medlar*!  towns  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Jews. 
Jewite,  ft.  A.N.  Judgment, 


Jeoperdye 
Jeupardye 
Jeupartye 
Jupartyo 


Joeonde,  adj.  AJf.  Joyous,  pleasant 

Jogelour,  n.  AJf.  a  minstrel,  a  Jug- 
gler. 

Jolyf,  adj.  A  JT.  Jolly,  Joyfhi. 

Jompre,  v.  AJf.  to  Jumble. 

Jordane;  n.  a  chamber-pot. 

Jeesa,  iaterj.  used  to  a  horse,  mean- 
ing, apparently,  stand  still. 

Joves,  or  Joris,  n.  pr.  Jupiter. 

Journe  7  ft.  AJf.  a  day's  work:  a 

Journee  J     day*  Journey. 

Jouste,  ft.  A.N.  a  tournament. 

Joweles,  n,  A.N.  Jewels. 

Joyne.e.  AJf.  to  enjoin. 

Jubalter,  ft.  pr.  Gibraltar. 

Jubbe,  n.  a  tub  for  holding  wine  or 
ale. 

Judieum,  ft.  Lai.  pen.  pL  the  Book 
of  Judges. 

Juge,  n.  AJf.  a  Judge. 

Jupartea,  v.  AJf.  to  hazard,  place 
in  doubt. 

Jupartye,  ft.  AJff.  Jeopardy,  hazard. 

Juwyse,  n.  A.N.  Judgment. 

Juyl,  a.  pr.  July. 


Xarole,«.  AJf.  a  dance  accompanied 

hy  staging. 
Karole,  v.  AJf.  to  sing  and  dance 
Kaught,  part  no.  of  kecehe,  t>.  A.8. 

caught. 
Kaynard,  ft.  AJf.  a  term  of  reproach, 

from  the  Latin  canit,  a  dog,  like 


Keepe  ^e.  A-S.  to  take  care,  pay 

Kepenj     attention. 

Kele,  e.  A.8.  to  cooL 

Kembe,  e.  A.S.  to  comb;  part  pa. 
kembed,  kemped,  kempe,  or 
kempt,  combed;  metaphorically. 


Kalehder,  n.  Let.  a  calendar. 

{n,  pL  Lat,  the  calends, 
or  first   day  of  the, 
month ;     metaphori- 
cally, the  beginning. 
Kamelyne,  n.  A.N.  cloth  made  of 

earners  hair. 
Kaunat,v. 


Kemelyn,  ft.  A.8.  a  tub. 

Kcnelm.  ft.  pr.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Mercians  in  8a  i  at 
the  age  of  seren,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  his  aunt 
Qnenedreda. 

Kerchef,  n.  A.N.  a  corruption  of 
covrechef,  a  kerchief 

Kernels,  ft.  AJf.  (creft&Jfe)  battle-, 
menta. 

Kara,  n.  A.8.  a  wati«r-cress.  OJ 
paramount  ne  set  ht  not  a  hers, 
he  cared  not  a  water-cress  for 


Kerrer,  ft.  A.8.  a  carver. 

KysseJ       *** 
Keverchef,  n.  a  kerchief. 
Kevere,  e>.  A.N.  to  cover. 
Kichil. «.  A-S.  a  little  cake. 
Kid     ->  part.  pa.  of  kithe,  c.  A.8.  to 
Kiddei     reveal,  make  known. 
Kike,  v.  A.S.  to  kick. 
Kin,  adj.  A.8.  akin, 

Kinrede,  ft.  A.S.  kindred. 
KJrtel,  or  kirtle,  ft.  A.8.  a  tano, 
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Kithe 
Kytho 

Kit 

Kltte 


GLOSS  AST. 


r 
} 


A.S.  to  reveal,  make 
known.  Part.pc  kithed, 
kythed.  kidde,  or  kydde. 

part.  pa.  of  kutte.  9.  A.8. 
cut. 


Kitten 

Knakke,  a.  A.8.  a  trifling  trick. 

Knarry,  c</.  A.8.  loll  of  gnarrcs  or 


Knave,  a.  A.S.,  a  boy ;  a  •errant ; 

arofoo. 
Kned.  part.  pa.  of  knede,  a.  A.S. 

kneaded. 

Knee**]  «-PtA.S.kneea. 
Knette,  part.  pa.  of  knitte,  a.  A.S. 
«r«i-u*   f  «•  AA.  a  servant ;  a  ser- 

*»»*«  (    dmr?  a  dubbed  knight. 

Kni/rhthode, a.  AJ&  valour. 

Knit.  part,  pa.  of  knitte,  v.  A.S. 

joined,  bound,  agreed. 
Knobbe,  a.  A.S.  an  excrescence  in 

the  shape  of  a  bud  or  button. 
Knoppe.  pL  knoppis,  a.  AJS.  a  bud, 

or  button. 
Knott*,  n.  A.8.  a  knot. 
Kiiottele*,  aij.  A  A  without  a  knot 
Knowe,  n.  pL  A.8.  knees. . 
Knowleehe,  a.  A.8.  to  acknowledge. 
Knowlechlng, ».  A.8.  knowledge. 
Koude,  same  aa  eoude. 
ICouthe,  same  ascoutha. 
Kunnynge,  a.  AJS.  cunning. 
Kyke,  v.  A.S.  to  look  steadfa<tl/. 
Kynrede,  a.  AJi.  kindred. 

J  L 

Lamva.  AJf.  a  lace,  a  snare. 
Labbe,  a.  a  blab,  a  great  talker. 
Labbing,  purl.  pre*,  blabbing. 
Laeche,  a.  A.N.  a  snare. 
Laced,  part.  pa.  AJf.  snared,  bound. 
Laeert,  a.  AJf.  a  fleshy  musele,  so 

called  from  being  shaped  like  a 

Usard. 
Lacha,a0.  A-H.  sluggish,  negligent 
Lacueass,  a.  AJf.  slackness,  negll* 


Lad     >  pott  tern*  and  pari,  of  lade, 


}     «.AA 


Laft  )  pott  tout  and  pari,  of  levels, 

Lafte)     A.8.1eft. 

Lake,  a.  a  mm*  of  cloth. 

^okke, ».  A.S.  lack,  want,  a  matt. 

Lakke,  p.  A.S.  to  find  faalt,to  blame. 

Languysshe,  a.  AJf.  to  langnbh. 

Lappe,  a.  AA.  the  skirt  or  lappet 
of  a  garment. 

Large,  octf.  AJf.i 
digal.    TOmoffti 
till  the  hour  of  prime  wasfar  spent. 

Largely,  adv.  fully. 

L*m)£tay.*ndad9.imwmp.dtgrtt, 

Las    i     leas. 

Latrede, part. pa.  of  latere;  e.A-8. 
delayed. 

LaUie,  a.  A.S.  a  barn.  . 

Latoun,  a.  A.K.  a  kind  of  brass. 

Laude,  a.  A.N.  praise. 

Laudes,  a.  Let.  the  service  pur- 
formed  in  religious  hauses  in  the 
fourth  or  last  watch  of  the  night. 
•Dicuntur  autem  laudes,  quod 
Ulnd  oflknum  laudem  pwcipem 
sonat  diviaam/— Dc  CAMBtim  v. 

Laved,  part.  pa.  AJf.  drawn,  an 
water  out  of  a  wefl. 

Lavender,  a.  AJf.  a  courtesan, 

Laverokko,  a.  AS.  a  lark. 

Lauucegay,  a.  AJf.  a  kind  of  lance. 

Launoelot  da  Lake,*,  pr.  one  of  the 
Knighte  of  the  Bound  Table, 
whose  adventures  were  the  subject 
of  a  romance,  begun  by  Chrestica 
do  Troves,  and  finished  by  Gode- 
JroisdeLciguL  His  intrigue  with 
Ouenever,  wife  of  King  Arthur, 
is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  /eyfema.  v.| 
and  by  Petrarch,  Mm*  a? Jsnoro, 
lii 

Launde,  a.  AJf.  a  lawn,  a  plain  not 
ploughed  or  planted. 

Lavoura,  aw  AJI. 


Laurcai,  no?.  Lai. 

lauroL 
Laureole,  a.  AJf.  < 

Laws,  ao>.  for  lowe, 
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Laxatlf,  a.  JuN.  m  purging  i»ee> 


Lay,  «.  A  JT.  tar,  religion. 

Laye,  a#.  fallow,  unsown ;  hence, 

lea. 
Layen,  past  terns  ni  of  ligge,  a.  A3. 
Laynere, ft.  A.N.  a  laaner,  or  whip- 


Layt,  m.  A3,  lightning. 
Laser, «.  AJff .  a  leper. 
Leone,  ft,  A3,  a  physician. 
Leebe,  v.  A3,  to  care. 
Ladle-craft,  ft.  the  skill  of  a  phyei- 


Leebcrons,  adj.  provoking  lechery. 
Leehour,  ft.  a  lecher.  . 
Lectome,  ft.  Lat.  a  reading-desk. 
Leden,  n.  A.8.  properly  Latin,  hence 

any  foreign  language. 
Leeds)*.  A.8.  people;    serfs,  or 
Ledesi     vassals. 
Ledge,  v.  AJT.  to  allege. 
Lees, «.  A.K.  a  leash  by  which  dogs 

are  held. 
Leas,».nl.  A3,  lies.   Withouten  lees, 

truly. 

dj.  A3,  pleasing,  agreeable. 
Al  he  him  lathe  or  left, 
whether  it  be  pleasing  or 
Leef  1  displeasing  to  him.  It 
Left  |  sometimes  signifies  pleas- 
ed, as  /  worn  net  lefe  to 
posse,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prate. 

Lefe. «.  A.S.  a  friend  or  lover. 
Leful,  adj.  lawful. 
Legge,  a.  A3  to  lay. 
Leggen,  v.  A.N.  to  ease,  to  alleviate, 
LeitU,  third  pert,  rtng.  of  legge  or 

leye,  v.  A3,  lsyeth. 
Loire,  a.  A3,  light.    ThonderAeUs, 

lightning. 
Leke, ».  A3,  a  leek*  used  as  sn  ex- 
ample of  something  of  very  little 

ralue. 
Lemes, «.  pL  A3,  flames. 
Lemman,  ft.  A3,  a  lover  or  gallant, 

a  mistress. 
Lendes,  ft.  pL  A3,  the  loins. 
Lene,  adj.  A3,  lean. 
Lene,  a.  A  8.  to  lend,  to  give,  to 

grant.  God  Jens, God  grant. 


Longer*  adj.  and  ado,  atasp.  degree, 
A3,  longer.    Boer  lenyerthemort. 


Lente,  pari.  pa.  of  lene,  a.  A3 
Lenton,  ft.  A3,  the  season  of  Lent 
L'envoy,   ft.   AN.   literally,   that 
which  is  sent;  a  poem,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  dedication  sab- 
Joined  to  a  longer  poem,  or  of  a 
separate  piece,  addressed  to  soma 
particular  person  or  persons.  Thus 
the  six  last  stanaas  of  The  CUrkSt 
TUie  are  entitled,  in  some  HS8* 
L'envoy  a>  Chaucer  a  lee  Maria  da 
noire  temps;  bnt Z'envoy  de  Chau* 
ear  a  Scogan,  is  a  separate  poem. 
Leonine,  adjJ^N.  belonging  to  a  lion. 

Leos, ».  Gr.  people. 

Lepande,  part.  pr.  of  lepe  v.  A3 

leaping. 
Lepe,  a.  A8.  to  leap. 
Lepe  >  third  pert,  sing.  pros,  tense  of 
Lep  }     lepe.  < 

Lere   >e.  A3,  to  learn,  to  teach, 

Lerne  S    part.  pa.  lered,  learned. 

I*ere,  ft.  A3,  the  skin. 

Lese,  ft.  AJX .  leash  t  same  as  leas, 
/it  lusty  lese,  is  love's  snnre. 

Lese,  v.  A3,  to  lose.  Imp.  leseth, 
lose  ye. 

Lesing  -\  ft.  A3  a  Be  \  pL  lesynges, 

LesyngJ     lyings. 

Lest) 

Lust  >ft.  A3,  pleasure. 

Lystj 

a.  impersonal,  A3  it 
pleases.  MelUtnotpkye, 
it  does  not  please  me  to 
play ;  if  yow  leste,  if  it 
please  you.  Past  tense, 
luste ;  Him  lusts  ryde  too, 
it  pleased  him  to  ride 
so:  ted  to  drynke  us 
luste,  it  pleased  us  well 
to  drink. 

Leste,  adj.  sUperl.  degree,  A3,  least. 
At  the  Uste  may,  at  leastwise  i  at 
ife  tote,  at  least. 


Leste 
Listen 
Lyste 
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jVssto,  for  toes. 

(9.  AS.  to  Hart,  to  omit ; 
Loto  J  to  pcnnitt  to  cause,  as 
Letts  ]     Zeis  mote,  emu  to    be 

I    mode. 
Lette.e.A.8.  to  let  or  hinder.    . 
Let-game,  ft,  A.S.  spoilsport. 
Lette,  a.  A.S.  let  or  hindrance. 

Lettred,  cvty.  A.N.  learned. 

Letuarie,  n.  A.N.  an  electuary. 

Leve,  ft.  A-S.  desire. 

Leve,  adj.  A.S.  deer.    Seme  ee  lefe. 

Love,*.  A.S.  to  believe.  Impend. 
pL  leveth. 

Love,  ocean  in  Trophuand  Gryeepdt, 
book  U.  In  the  expression,  God  Uve 
ai  osvefe/  end  egein  In  book  iii. 
GodUmkpm  were;  in  both  tbeee 
cases  it  ought  to  be  lene;  God 
grant  that  all  be  well ;  God  grant 
him  to  work. 

Levelesse,  adj.  without  leave. 

Levene,  n.  A.S.  lightning. 

Lever,  adj.  and  adv.  compar.  degree* 
more  agreeable.  It  were  m*  Jeser, 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me ; 
/  kadde  fceer,!  had  rather.  Mere 
kadde  later,  It  wonld  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  her. 

Lerere, «.  AJS.  a  livery,  a  ration. 

Levesel,  ft-  The  meaning  Is  doubt- 
ful. In  the  Promptuarium  Panm* 
brum  it  Is  explained,  *  Lereeel, 
before  a  wyndowe  or  other  place ; 
mnbrrtcuUm:  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes 
the  following  passage,  in  which 
it  ocean,  from  a  MS  In  the  Lin. 
of  too  Boa.  of  Antiq.  1*4.  £ 
»5Si 

•  Alio  hie  devotion  and  hollnesee 
At  taveme  is,  as  for  the  mosto 

dells. 
To  Bacchae  signs,  and  to  the 


tied  an  center  fee  Jeeves!  at  the 
mill.  From  its  being  interpreted  in 
the  Prompt  Pan.  *  Umbrncidm*; 
and  described  as  a  thing  usually 
placed  before  a  window,  from  Ite 
being  a  usual  appendage  of  a  ta- 
vern, and  from  the  horse  being 
tied  under  it  in  The  Bee**  2He, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  general 
name  for  a  verandah  or  shed 
made  of  boughs,  whether  to  keep 
the  sun  off  a  window,  to  drink 
under,  or  as  a  shelter  for  fanning 


Its  occurrence  so  often  fat  con* 
aexionwlth  taverns  induced  Tjrr- 
whltt  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
bosh,  which  is  still  used  abroad  as 
the  sign  of  a  cabaret;  but  In 
Chaocer  the  student's  home  la 


Lewde)  «#.  AA    ignorant,    un- 

Lewedi     learned  1  lewd. 

Lewto  1 

Lenuto  >«.  A.V,  loyalty. 

Leute  J 

Leyes,  a.  pr.  Lays*  la  Armenia. 

Leye   )  9.  A.3.  same  as  legge ;  fori. 

Leyne/    pa.  leyde,  laid* 

Lrvsir, ».  AJf.  leisure. 

Lcyte,  n,  A.S.  flame. 

Liard  }aaj.  A.S.  grey;  a  name  fee? 

Lyardi     a  grey  horse. 

Ucenclat,  ft.  Lai.  one  Uceused  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  pe- 
nance 1  partkmlarly  applied  to 
such  of  the  medicant  orders  as 
were  relieved  by  a  licence  frone 
the  Pope  from  the  jurnuUetJan  of 
theordmary. 

Lkourous,  adj.  lecherous. 

Uche-wake,  a.  A.8.  the  watch  or 
wake  formerly  held  over  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead. 

ft.  AJff.  a    snhjaoti    pL 


ntofliggce.AA 


Lyon)' 

I0ren)'wl•J*■of, 

Linode,  11.  A8.  livelihood,  Uvinej. 


Lift,  a.  A.6.  that  which  Is  on  hag*, 
the  heavens ;  hence  the  verb  to 
lift,  to  raise  on  high. 

Ligeaunos,  sw  AJJ.  alleglanoa. 

Ligge,  9.  A.S.  to  ho  down. 
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lights,  ».«   to  enlighten,  mate 

light  or  pleasant. 
Lights,  v.  neat,  to  alight,  descend. 
Ligne,  ft.  AJ*.  lineage. 
Ugne-aloes, ft.  Lai.  tyftftss  ofees,  a 

▼cry  bitter  drag. 

Ijken}*.  AJLtoeompaw. 

Like,*  AJ5.  to  please.   IffOvUktth, 
if  It  please  you.    ilKfcetaAm.it 


Likeroue,  adj.  fond  of  liquor,  or 
drink. 

Lit  tyng.  port.  pres.  playing  a  lilt. 

Limayle,  n.  A.N.  filings  of  any 
meUL 

Lime.  0.  A.S.  literally  to  wnenr 
with  bird-lime;  metaphorically 
to  captivate. 

Lime-rod,  «,  a  twig  smeared  with 
bird-time. 

Lhnmes, «. pL  A.8.  limbs. 

Linian,  n.  pr.  Joannes  de  Lignano, 
near  Hilan,  a  canonist  snd  na- 
tural philosopher.  He  died  in 
U83,  which  affords  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  The  Can- 
terbury Tales  were  not  finished 
before  that  date,  since  he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Prologue  to 
The  OpVe  Tale  as  then  dead. 

Lisse,  ft.  A.S.  remission,  abatement. 

Lisse,  v.  ac  A.S.  to  ease,  to  relieve. 

Lisse,  v.  fteut  to  grow  easy,  be  re- 
lieved. 

Llste.  see  teste. 

Listeneth,  imp  mood,  eeeond  pert. 
pi.  of  listen,  0.  A.S. 

Listes.  «.  pi.  A.N.  lists;  a  place 
enclosed  for  a  combat. 

Litarge,  ft.  A.N.  white-lead. 

£y*}axtf..e*do<w.  little 

g*}*AA.Ua*. 

Lithe.  9.  AA.  to  soften. 
Lither,  adj.  A.8.  bad,  nicked. 
Litherly,  adv.  A.8.  ill,  badly. 
Livande,  pari.  pre.  A.S  living. 
Live,  ft.  A.S.  life.     On  live,  alive. 

Livet   creature,  living    creature. 

Lives  body,  living  body. 


Lodemanage,  ft.  AJB.  pilotage. 
Used  in  this  sense  in  3  Ctoo.  L  0. 
■  3. 

Lodesman,  ft.  A.S.  a  pilot. 

Lodetfterre,  n.  A-S.  the  lodestar,  or 
loading  star.  The  modern  word 
loadstone  is  from  the  same  root. 

Loft,  n.  A.S.  height ;  en  tyt,  aloft, 
or  on  high.  See  Lift. 

Logo,  a.  A.N.  a  lodge,  habitation. 

Logge,  o>  A.N.  to  lodge. 

Loigne,  n.  AJf.  a  tether  ?  metapho* 
rically,  the  amount  of  liberty 
allowed  to  a  person. 

Loke,  v.  A.S.  to  see,  to  look  upon. 

Loke,  v.  A.S.  to  lock. 

Loken,  loke,  part.  pa.  of  loke,  a. 
A.S.  locked,  shut  close. 

Loller,  n.  a  lollard. 

Londe,  it.  A.S.  land. 

Londenoys,  ft.  A.N.  an  inhabitant  of 
London. 

Lone,  ft.  A.S.  a  loan,  anything  lent. 

Longe,  p.  A.S.  to  belong.  Longing 
for  hie  art,  belonging  to  his  art. 
Also,  to  desire. 

Loor,  n.  A.S.  lore,  teaching,  disci- 
pline. 

Loos') a.   A.N.  praises   ironically, 

Los  S     ill-fame. 

Lordynges,  n.  pi.  a  diminutive  of 
lords,  sir*,  my  masters. 

Lordftchipe,  n.  A.S.  dominion, 
power. 

Lore,  ft.  A.8.  knowledge,  learning ; 
doctrine;  advice, 

Lord,  n.  A.S.  a  goodXbr-nothing 
fellow. 

Lome,  part.  pa.  of  less,  v.  A.S.  lost. 

Losengcour,  n.  A.N.  a  flatterer. 

Loteby,  n.  a  private  companion,  or 
bed-fellow. 

Loth,  adj.  A.S.  odious,  disagree- 
able; comp.  lotber;  tupert 
lothest. 

Lothly,  adj.  A.S.  loathsome. 

Love-daye,  n.  a  day  appointed  for 
the  amicable  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Love-drink,  n.  a  philtre,  or  love- 
potion. 

Love-longyng.  n.  desire  of  lore. 
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Lough,  post  ft***  of  laugh*,  e».  A3. 

lauded. 
Loure,  9.  A.S.  to  look  discontented. 
Loust,  n.  A3,  pleasure. 

Loute,  v.  A3,  to  bow,  to  lark. 
Lowe,  v.  AJN.  to  allow,  approve. 
Lowe,  n.  for  lawe. 
Lowh,  peat  tense  of  laughe,  laughed. 
Lowke,  ft.  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Lowlyhede,*.  A3,  humility. 
Luce, ft.  A.N.  a  pike. 
Lucius,  n.  Lai.  the  moon, 
Lnftom,  <u(/.  A3,  lovely. 
Lumbardes,  m.  pr.  pi.    Lombard 

merchants,  bankers. 
Lunarie.ft.0r.  A.N.  the  herb  mooa- 

wort. 
Lore,  «.  A.N.  a  pieoe  of  wood  with 

the  wings  of  a   bird  attached 

to  It,  with  which  falconers  recal 

their  hawks. 
Lure,  a.  to  bring  to  the  lore. 
Lumheburghes,  n.   pi.  counterfeit 

coin,  ro  called  because  manniao- 

taredat 
Lost,  n.    See  Lest. 


Lustyhede,  ft.  A3,  pleasure,  mirth. 

Luxurie.  ft.  A.N.  lechery. 

LyUy,  o*>.  A3,  like  the  life. 

Lye,  *.  A.8.  a  lie. 

Ljrere,  ft.  A.S.  a  liar. 

Lyes,  ft.  pL  AS.  lees  of  wine. 

Ly mere,  ft.  A.N.  a  blood-hound. 

Lymytacion,  ft.  A.N.  a  certain  pre- 
cinct, to  which  each  friar  was 
obliged  to  oonnne  his  soUcitatloai 
for  alms. 

Lymytour, «.  A.X.  a  Mar  Hocused 
to  ask  alms   within   a 


Lynage,  n.  A.W.  lineage. 
Lynde,  ft.  A.8.  the  linden,  or  liu 


Lyme,  same  as  1 
Ly  te.  adj.  and  adv.  A3,  little, 
Lythe,  ft.  A3,  a  limb. 
Lythe,  sxtf.  A3,  pliable, 
Lythe,  s».  A3,  to  soften. 
Lyre,  same  as  live. 


Maad,  part,  pa.  of  make,  sv  A3L 

Hate    J     *»*«•■*■ 

Mace.  ft.  A  JT.  a  club. 

Machabe,  a.  pr.  the  book  of  Maeca* 


oees. 
Macrobes,  ft.  pr.  Macrobios. 
Madde.  9.  neut.  A3,  to  be  mad. 
Ma  fey,  MerJ.  A.N  by  my  faith. 
31  agicien,  *.  A.N.  a  magician. 
JIagik, «.  A.N.  magic. 
Mahoun,  n.pr.  Mahomet. 
Malate  )  pari.  pa.  of  menge,  t*.  A.S. 
Meinte  >     mingled. 

'a.  A.W.  a  skilful  artist.  • 


Mafster 
Maystre 


Maistrle 
Maistry 
Mayatrye 


the  high  street. 
ter  temple,   the   chief 
temple,  or   cathedral. 
Matttrr  lour,  the  prin- 
cipal tower. 
( «.  AJSt.  skill,  skilful  ma. 
nngement.  Power,  su- 
periority. ^asaaftVui, 
ss»  00*91  sfs  maitrt,  a 
masterly    operation. 
Fairjbrtk*  suiiafi  *> , 
like   seems   saur    J*i 
ssafafHe,  so  fair  as  to 
excel  all  others 
MalstrosseT  •»  AJL 


Maistrise,  ft.  AJf .  masterly  wors> 

manshlp. 
Make,  n.  A.&  a  companion  or  mate  1 

a  husband  or  wife. 
Make,  9.  A3,  to  compose  poetry. 

7b  mofa#swm^oeafti^  cheat  himu 
Make,cxtf.  A3,  meek. 
Maked,  part  pa.  of  make. 
Makeles,  adj.  A3,  peerless. 
Maker,  a.  A3,  a  poet,  like   the 

Greek,  eeierfc,  from  «••*«»   to 


Making 
Makynge 
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If  HNlpl* 

Maundple' 


Mendomen 

Utter  J 
Mineral 


Male,  oft  Ajar.  tad. 

Maleflee,  a.  A.  W.  enchantment. 
Maletalent,  a,  A.N.  ill-will. 
*faleTe,n.  and  aria  umeunup. 
Malisoan,  a,  A.N.  malediction. 
Malt,  nost  feme  of  melte,  v.  A.8. 
melted;    pL   malte;    pari,  pa* 
molten,  molte. 
Marvesie,  a.  A.N.  malmsey  nine. 
Malere,  a,  A.N.  misfortune. 
Menace,  a,  AJ*  a  threat. 

•.  A  JT.  to  threaten. 

from  the  Lat.  manv 
craw,  a  purchaser,  or 
contractor;  a  ca- 
terer. Manciple  is 
•till  the  name  ap- 
plied to  this  officer 
in  our  college*  and 
inns  of  court. 
MandomentT  a.  A.M.  a  mandate. 

"a.    AJff.   manner,  beha- 
viour.    Kind  or  sort, 
as  a  moaere  Latin,  a 
kind  of  Latin. 
Manor, ».  A.N.  manor,  mansion. 
Mangcry,  n.  A.N.  a  feast. 
Mangonel,  a.  A.N.  an  engine  used 
to  batter  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town. 

*aj.  A.S  human,  pro- 
per to  the   human 
species ;  masculine, 
proper  to  man,  as 
distinguished  from 
woman;  in  this  last 
sense,  when  applied 
to  a  woman',  it  is  a 
term  of  reproach. 
Mansnete,  adj.  A.N.  gentle. 
Manteler,  n.  A.N.  a  short  mantle. 
Manye,  n.  A.N.  mania,  madness. 
Mercian,  adj.  A.N.  martial,  under 

the  influence  of  Mars. 

Margarite   >  a.  A.N.   a  pearl,  a 

Hargneretej      daisy. 

Market-beter,    a.    A.S.   one   wlio 

forestall  the  marke\     Tyrwhitt 

makes  many  surmise?  as  to  the 

origin  oi  this  phrase;  but  it  is 

evidently  a  translation  of  a  Lai  in 

exnreeskm  which  occur*  »u  i'liny, 


Mannish 

Mannyssh 

Mannysach 


*  Msnceps  annonam  jftajeM,*  a 
purciiaser  who  beats  the  market 
ix.  ibrettals,  monopolizes. 
Marreya, a.  AJ*.  a  marsh, 

Marie}"' jLBm  mKnow- 
Mark,  a.  A.8.  Image,  patten. 
Markis,  a.  AJN.  a  marquis. 
Marte,  a.  pr.  AJi.  Mara, 

Martha,  a.  AJ7.  martyrdom,  tor* 
meat. 

Martyre,  a.  A  H.  to  torment. 

Marqnyseiat. marqniscsse, a.  AN.  a 
marchioness. 

Mary  ) 

Marie  \i*Urj.  by  Saint  Mary. 

MaryeJ 

Mase,  maze,  a.  a  wild  fancy. 

Mase.  v.  ntuL  to  be  bewildered,  ta 
dream* 

Masedncsse,    a.   amaaadness,    as- 
icat 

a.  A.N.  for  maxerin,  a 
drinking-cup. 

Mate,  same  as  meat. 

Maundemcnt.  n.  AN.  a  mandate. 

Maters,  a,  A.N.  matter. 

Maugre  ") 

Maugree  >aeV.  A.N.  in  spite  of. 

Malgre  J 

Maugre,  a.  A.N.  ill-wilL  Malort 
his,  with  his  ffl-will. 

Mavis,  n.  A.N.  probably  a  mistake 
for  mass,  a  measure  of  corn  equal 
to  about  fire  quarters. 

Marys,  n.  A.8.  a  thrush. 

Maumet,  a.  an  idol,  from  Mahomet 

Maumetrie,  a.  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet, idolatry. 

Mawe,  a.  A.S.  the  maw  or  stomach. 

Maximlan,  n.  pr.  the  author  of  six 
elegies,  which  hare  been  fre- 
quently printed  under  the  name 
ofGallos.  He  is  said  by  Fabrf. 
oiua  to  hare  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasius. 

May,  n.  A.S.  a  maid  or  virgin,  a 
young  woman. 

Maydcnlied   } 

Maydeuhe<le  Va.A.8.  virginity. 

MaydenhodeJ 

Maylc,  a.  A  JX.  a  coat  of  mail. 
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Xsysondewe,  a.   AJT 

dieu,  or  hospital. 
Kaystreral,  adj.  imperious. 
Xaympris,  n.  A-N.  ball,  or  main* 

prise. 
Xeaneliehcacty.  A.8.  moderate. 
Xede,  n.  A.S.  a  mead  or  meadow. 

Heede}*'A*S-wward\ 

Xeth    !*■  Brft  mtMd*   * 

Xethe  f    """^  of  hoa*y» 

XcdIe,v.A.S.tomix. 

Medled,  a#.  of  a  mixed  colour. 

l  AJJ  a  portion ;  a  meal,  *or 
portion  of  food.  This  word 
in  composition  means  by 
small  portions,  as  ttoumde- 
mefe,  by  small  portions  of 
.     time,  or  at  Intervals. 

Keisne^ 

Meinee  In*  A.W.  attendants,  lbl- 

Xcigne  f    lowers. 

XeyneJ 

Xeke,  adj.  A.S.  meek,  humble. 

Xeke,  v.  nait.  A.S.  to  become 
Xekede,  pad  taut,  tJUrtf  pen.  efay. 

Xde.   8eemeel. 

Xellc,  v.  A  jr.  to  meddle. 

Hctle,«.A.&amllL 

Xemorie,  •.   AJf.  remembrance. 
3b  be  drawe*  to  memorte,  to  be 


Keel 


Xemorie,  v.  A.N.  to  record. 
Xendinaants,  n.  pL  A  J* .  friars,  so 
.  called  because  they  obtained  their 

living  by  asking  alma 
Xene,  o.  A-3.  to  mean  or  intend. 
Xane,  a.  AJf .  a  mean,  or  lnstm- 


Xene,  adj.  A.N.  middle,  moderate. 

Xenestrel,  a.  A.N.  a  minstrel. 

Xeny  vere,  a.  A.N.  sua*  soft-,  mini- 
ver, a  kind  of  Air. 

Xsvcenrike,  a.  pr>  A.&  the  kingdom 
ofXerda. 

Xeremble,  «#.  A.W.  merciful. 

Merltorie.  adj.  A.K.  meritorious. 

Xcrke,  mark,  n.  A.S.  a  mark. 
Image,  pattern.  Al  Ms  mors;  c/ 
<4*h*n,  all  the  pattern  of  Adam, 
is.  all  mankind. 


XerkcsrfJ  A.S.  dark. 

Herlion,  «.  A.N.  the  merlin,  tfst 

smallest  of  the  British  hawks. 
Merour,  a.  A.N.  a  mirror. 
Mervaille,  a.  A.N.  marvel. 
Mery,  adj.  A.S.  merry,  pleasant. 
Meaaventure,  a.  A.N.  misfortune. 
Meschaunee, a.  A.N.  misfortune. 
Mesel,  a.  A.N.  a  leper. 
Meselrie,  a.  A.N.  leprosy. 
Message,  n.  A.N.  a  messenger. 
Messagerie,  a.  A.N.  the  carrying  of 

messages;   hence  an  allegorical 

personage  in  the  Courts  of  Love. 
Hesse,  a.  A.N.  Mass,  the  Liturgy  of 

the  Western  Church. 
Hosts,  adj.  tttperlat.  eVyree.  most. 

n.  A.N.  trade,  occupation. 
rrhat  ssrsf tr  men  ye  seen) 
What  kind  of  men  yon 


Hester 

Xestir 


Xesurable,  adj.  A.N.  moderate, 

Mature,  a.  A.N. 


Xetainorphoseos^fk  OvM*  Xeta- 
Hetamorphosos  J     morphosss. 
Mete,  adj.  A  A  meat,  fitting,  con- 
venient 


Xete-borde,    «.    A.8.    a    dinner. 

table. 
Xetely,  off.  A-S.  proportionable. 
Mete,  o.AuS.  to  meek 
Mete,  •.   1A   to  dream.     JM 

feast,  mette,  met.  Itooonrsasmi 

impenonai   evro,   me    mette,  a 

dream  occurred  to  me. 
Xetrleiea,  a.   AJfr.   one  who  Is 

skilled  In  metre. . 
Movable,  o#.  JL&  moveable,  n. 

steady.  * 

Xewe,o.  to  change,  to  moult, 
Xewe,  a,  a  chamber  where  hawks 

are  confined  to 

Any  sort  of  confinement,     hk 

sutM,ini 
Xewet,  a.  A.N. 

/a  ssewel,  en  ssaet,  like  a  < 


Xeynde,  part.  pa.  of 


nti-c 


Lt     f^ttr*. 
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*.   AJT.   aainte- 
nance. 

M^SSLl"-  AJi:  ta    officer  of 

SSSTJ  j-i^— — . 

Mirrour,  n.  A.N.  a  mirror. 

Mirtheles,  «#.  A.S.  without  mirth. 
'ado.  ill,  units.     It  it  often 
to  be  supplied  to  a  second 
verb    having    been    ex- 
pressed   in     composition 

Mis         with   a  former.     As,    if 

Mys  ]  that  J  mti-tptkt  or  §ay,  if 
I  mis-speak  or  mis-say. 
Ther  it  notkynge  out-xty<le 
nor  do.  There  it  nothing 
mis-said  or  mis-done. 

Mis,  «7  a  wrong. 

31  isaventure.  Some  as  mesa  venture. 

Mfebodeu,  part.  pa,  of  misbede,  ». 

A.S.  injured. 
.Mlsborn,  pari.  pa.  of  misbere,  •. 
AJ&.  misbehaved. 

Misericord,  n.  A.N.  mercy. 

Misese,  n.  A.N.  uneasiness. 

Misgye,  o.  to  misguide. 

Mistake,  v.  A.8.  to  transgress,  take 
a  wrong  parr. 

Mistihede,  n.  A.S.  darkness. 

Mistily,  adv.  A.S.  darkly. 

Mitaine,  n.  A.N.  a  mitten  or  glove. 

Mixen,  n.  A.8.  a  dunghill. 

Mo,  pron.  used,  by  poetic  licence, 
forme. 

Mo  7«i#.   and  ado.  com?,  degree 

MooJ 

Moche 

Moehel 

Mokel 

Michel 

Muchel 

Myofce 

Myehel 

Moahe  * 

Moehel 

Myehe 

Myehel 

Moehel,  n.  A.S.  size. 

Mockere,  *.  A.S.  to  heap  up. 

Moder  ")  n.  A.S.  mother.    Also  the 

Mod  re    >     matrix     or     principal 

Moodre  )     plate  of  the  Astrolabe. 


adj.  A.S.  great ;  whether 
hi  quantity,  number,  or 
degree. 


ado.  A.8.  much,  greatly. 


MocMis,  n.  jM.  A  IT.  furniture. 

Moist,  moisty,  maj.  A.N.  new,  toft 

Molettie,  n.  A.N.  trouble. 

Monche,  v.  A.8.  to  munch,  chew. 

Mone,  n.  A.S.  the  moon. 

Mone,  n.  A.S.  lamentation,  i 

Moneste,  v.  A.N.  to  admonish. 

Monstre,  *.  A.N.  a  monster  or  pro 
digy;  a  pattern. 

Monyour,  n.  A.N.  a  coiner. 

Moo,  tame  at  ma 

Mood,  n.  A.8,  anger. 

Moot,  n,  A.S.  a  meeting. 

Moot-hall,  n.  the  hall  hi  which 
county  meetings  are  held;  the 
shire-hall. 

Moroel.  n.  A.N.  a  morsel. 

More,  ndj.  oonp.  drprrt  of  much: 
greater,  whether  in  junntity, 
number,  or  degree.  It  is  usually 
joined  to  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
express  the  comparative  degree. 

Mormal,  n.  a  cancer,  or  sore. 

Morter,  n.  A.N.  a  night-light. 

Mortifie,  v.  A.N.  to  kill,  or  reduce 
quicksilver  to  a  solid  substance. 

Mortrewe,  n.  a  kind  of  soup  Or 


Morwe,  n.  A.S.    th 

morning;  a'wortvt.otk  the  morrow. 
Morwening,  pL  morweninget,   n. 

A.S.  the  morning. 
Mosel,  n.  A.N.  the  muzzle,  or  note 

of  an  animal. 
Moste,   adj.    mtperkd.    degree    of 

moche,  greatest. 
Moste,  *,  A  S.  must ;  pL  mosten. 
Mote,  n.  A.N.  a  movement  mounded 

by  a  hunumun  on  his  horn.    Tkr* 

mote,  such  a  movement  sounded 

thrice. 
Mote,   e.   A.S.    must,    mayi    pL 

moten. 
Jlote,  n.  A.8.  an  atom. 
Motyf,  n.  AJf.  a    motive,  incite- 
ment. 
Mought,  n.  A.S.  a  moth. 
Mought,  past  tente  of  mowe,  o.  A.8. 

might. 
Moule,  v.  nevt.  A.S.  to  grow  mouldy. 
Aloun,  for  mo  wen,  pre*,  tente  pL  */ 

mowe,  o.  A.8.  may. 
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Moantaanee, ft.  AJI.  amount,  value, 
mnurdaunt,  ft,  the   tongue   of  a 

tackle. 
Movtrtsu,  n.  A.N.  a  female  1b- 

menter  of  quarrels. 
Mow,  it.  A.8.  a  wry  face. 
Mown,  •.  JuS.  anajr,  to  be  able. 

Prt$.  tenst,  pi.  sown,  may,  or 

are  able.    Past  ten$e,  motif  at,  or 


Multiply,  *. 
silver. 


Mowing,  n.  A-8.  ability. 
Moysoun,  ft.  A.N.  harvest. 

MuclielJ8^11**^ 

Mnllok,  ft.  A-8.  dung,  rubbish. 

MultipUcadoun,  n.  A.N.  the  art  of 
making  geld  afid  silver  by  the 
combination  of  certain  chemical 


to  make   gold  and 


a    mnaar   or 


Mnwet,  on?.  AJT.  mate. 

Myehe,  ft.  A.N .  a  manchet,  or  loaf 
of  flue  bread* 

Myche  ) 

Myebel  V  See  Mocha. 

Xykel    J 

Mycfaer.a.  AAethief. 

Mylne,  adj.  AJT.  belonging  to  a 
mill. 

Mynde,  ft.  AJ.  remembrance. 

Myne,  a.  AJT.  to  mine,  or  pene- 
trate. 

Mynour, «.  a  miner. 

Mynatrmle.  ft.  A.N.  a  minstrel. 

Mynstrakye,  ft.  A.N  minstrelsy. 

Mysacompted,  pari.  pa.  miscounted. 

Mysavise,  a.  AJf.  to  advise  badly. 

Myscheef,  n.  A.N.  misfortune. 

Myscoverting,  port.  pre#  apparently 
a  mistake  lor  mysacompting. 

Myedeparte.    a.    AJT.    to  divide 


Mysftngeie,  ponf  ttnas  of  myasar* 

yeveu,  a.  A.8  misgave. 
Myego,  a.  A£.  to  go  wrong. 

JjJ^  |  perl  aw.  of  mysgo. 

Kyagye,  ••  ±-**«  to  misguide. 
Mysbappe,  ft.  A-8.  misfortune. 


Myshappe, a>.  A.8.  to  t 
Myslede,  a.  A.8.  to  lead  astray. 
Myslyved,  part,  pa  having  lived  to 

a  bad  purpose. 
Mysmetre,  a.  to  spoil  the  metre  of 

poetry   by  'reading   or  writing 

it  ilL 
MysssJere,  ft.  AJL  an  evil  speaker. 
Myssatte,  part    team  of  myssUto* 

a.  A.8.  misbecame. 
My>se,  a.  A.8.  to  mbs,  fail,  or  lean. 
Mysseid,  pari  pa.  of  mysseye,  ft. 

A.8.  lU  spoken  of. 
Mysseye,  a.  AA  to  speak  ill  of; 

port  pres.  mysseiynjr. 
Myswent,  part.  pa.  of  myswende, 

a.  A.S.  gone  wrong. 
Myswey,  n.  A-8.  a  wrong  way. 
Myswrite,  a.  AJI  to  write  wrong. 

Mystere},l'Ajr#,ie€d- 
Myte,  ft.  ft  mite,  or  maggot. 


H,  fbr  no,  the  negative  particle,  la 
often  prefixed  to  verba  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  or  the  letter  a  or 


has  not  ;  «sre,  no  were,  were  not  t 
fttf,  ne  wil,  will  not;  ass,  ne  is.  is 
not;  afste,  no  wiste,  wist  noti 
ftoMe,  ne  wolde,  would  not,  cm. 

Na,  used  by  the  north  country 
clerks  in  Tkt  Jtevat  TaU  for  no, 

Naker,  ft.  AJf .  a  kettle-drum. 

Nale,  n.  A.8.  an  ale-house.  Tola 
word  Is  probably  derived  from  a 
mistake  in  the  manner  of  writing 
the  A.S.  often  ait,  at  the  ale* 
honse.  In  pronunciation,  and 
subsequently  in  writing,  atftn  ale 
became  atte  male,  as  the  nctitkma 
litigant,  from  John  atten  Oka, 
became  John  a'Noka.  Thus  cm 
adder  was  corrupted  into  o 
ftfdder,  and  an  act  or  eft,  a  nnott 
a  »o«eat,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 


Halle,  ft,  A.8.  a  nail  or  an  awL 
This  is  another  example  of  tan 
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» oftho  final  n  of  the 
tnaV.  orttcfe  to  the  word  with 
which  it  agree  i. 

Ham,  for  ae  am. 

Nam.  post  tens*  of  nhnei  e>.  A.8. 


Nappe,  e>.  A.8.  to  sleep. 
Narootikee,  n.  pL  AJR.  from  Or. 


Karwe,otfy*  and  oris*,  eloio,  narrow ; 

close)/,  narrowly. 
Km.  for  no  wan. 
Nat,  adv.  A.S.  not 
Natal,  «y.  Lot.  applied  to  Janitor 

as  presiding  over  nativities. 

Naught ) 

Nognt    W  AJS.  nothing. 

Nought  J 

Naught) 

Noght    >  ado.  A.8.  not,  by  no  means. 

Nought ) 

Nay.  aihf.  A.6.  the  negative  reply 
to  a  question  in  an  affirmative 
form,  as  No  is  to  a  question  in  the 
negative  form. 

Nay.  n.  It  it  no  nay.  H  it  impossible 
to  deny  it. 

Nay,  o.  A.S.  to  deny. 

Nayle,  n.  A  S.  a  nail. 

Nayte,  ©.  A.S.  to  deny. 

Ne,  adv.  A.S.  not.  Ne  is  ufcd 
together  with  the  other  negative 
not,  like  the  French  ne  and  pas. 

Ne,  coitf.  A.S.  nor. 

Nece,  n.  A.N.  a  niece,  a  cousin. 

Kecessftire,  adj.  A.N.  nece*«ary. 

Netde}  n*  A*8'  needf  neceMlty- 

Nede  > t».  impen.  it  needetb,  it  is 

Needed     necessary. 

Needful  V  adj.   A.S.  dlstrest,  indi- 

Nedeful  J     gent. 

Kcdely.  adv.  A.S.  necessarily. 

necessarily.  It  is  gene- 
rally Joined  with  mtt»t, 
cost. 
Nedder,  n.  A.S.  an  adder. 
Negard,  w.  a  niggard. 
Negardes.  n.  avarice. 
Neghebore,  n.  A.S.  a  neighbour. 


Nede 
Nedes 


(adv.  n 
I     or* 


approach,  so 


Ndght,«9  A.0.alffc. 

Nekke,  a.  A.S.  the  neck. 
Nempne,  v.  A.S.  to  name. 
Ser    1  adv.  comparatMegrte  of  w$h* 
Nere  V    nigher,  near,     Fern   a* 
Nerve  J     nere,  later  nor  earlier. 
Nere,   for   ne  were,  o.  were  not. 

Ken  the  jreneehippe,  were  tt  not 

lor  the  friendship 
NcrJe,  n.  A.N.  nerve,  sinew. 
Nc«he,o<&.  AA  soft,  tender. 

Nect }  "•  A*8*  nMkt  CMttl#" 

Nether,  adj.  A.8.  loner. 

Neven,  o.  A.S.  to  name. 

Nevew  In.    A.N.    a    nephew,   a 

NevyweJ      grandson. 

News,  adj.  A.S.  new,  fresn. 

Newe,  adv.  newly ;  of  newe,  lately. 

Newe,  ©.  A.S.  to  renew. 

Newefangel,  «#.  newfangled,  de- 
sirous of  change. 

Newfungclnesse,  n.  desire  of  change. 

Nexte,  adj.  tvperi.  degree,  nighest. 

Ney,  adj.  A.S.  nigh ;  oomp.  dtyree 
negher,  nyher,  contracted  n*re, 
or  near;  tupetiat.  ni*xtr,  nighest. 

Nice,  adj.  A.N.  fooli»h. 

Nicrte   >n.   A.N.    folly.     Do   Ms 

Nycetecj     nycete,  fairs  folic. 

Ninel       _  ... 
Xyflejn.  a  trifle. 

Ni-ard  "i  n.  a  stingy  fellow,  a  nif- 

NygardJ     gard. 

Nigardie  *J 

Nyj:ardie  >n.  stinginess. 

Negardes  J 

Niijhtertale,  n,  A.S.  the  night  time. 

Kight-spel,  n.  A.S.  a  night- 
charm,  or  form  of  conjuration 
to  counteract  the  diabolical  influ- 
ences supposed  to  prevail  at  night. 

Nil    }for  ne  wit,  ne  wille;    will 

Nillej     not. 

N is,  for  neis;  is  not. 

Niste,  for  ne  wUtc,  knew  not.  PI. 
ni.sten,  for  ne  wisten. 

NoMudest,  past  trm*,  second  person 
ving.ot  noble,  v.  A.N.  ennobledest 
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Noblesse)  n.  A-N.  nobility,  dignity, 

Nobley   f     splendour. 

Noise,  v.  A.N.  to  make  a  noise. 

Nokked,  port  pa  of  nokke,  *».  A.S. 
notched. 

Nolde,  for  ne  wolde,  would  sot. 

Nombre,  n.  A.N.  number. 

Nomen)  part.  pa.  of  nime,  o.  A.S. 

Nome  J     taken. 

Hompere,  a.  A.N.  an  umpire.  This 
fe  an  example  of  the  confusion 
created  by  transferring  the  final  n 
of  the  indefinite  article  tothe  noun 
when  it  begins  with  a  vowel,  or 
the  initial  n  of  the  noun  to  the 
tndef.  article;  for  in  thb  case  it 
Is  Impossible  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  word  ought  to  be  nom- 
pere,  or,  according  to  the  modern 
orthography,  umpire.  Cfot/wrand 
Snanper  both  occur  in  old  English. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the 
A-N.  nonpmrt,  an  odd,  or  third  per- 
son. This  derivation  Is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  impar,  in  Lai. 
sometimes  means  an  arbitrator. 

Noon}-**  A.&  not  ana,  none, 
Von  i«aV.  A.S.  not.    Whstkmr  ye 
Noon)    wol  or  no*. 
None,  n.  Let,  ttie  space  of  time 

which   intervenes   between   the 

ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or 

nine  o'clock,  and  twelve  t  dinner 

hour. 
Hones,  Jbr  tie  nones,  lor  then  ones, 

tor  then  once,  or,  for  that  one 

occasion. 
Nonne,  a,  A.8.  a  nun. 
Noon,  same  as  non. 
Neot,  lor  ne  woot,  knowstk  not. 
Nortoe,  a.  A.N.  a  nurse. 
Norische,  *.  to  nourish. 
Nortelrye,  a.  JlN.  nurture. 
Nosethirlet,  a.  pL  A.8.  nostrils. 
*  Not,  for  ne  wot,  know  not. 
Notability  n.  A.N.  n  thing  worthy 

to  be  known. 
Note,  a.  A.S.  need,  business. 
Notemuge  >  n  nirtmug 
Notemyggej 
Betes,  a.  si.  AA.  nets. 


Not-hed,a.  A.8.  ahead  dipped  close, 
from  notte,  o.  A.8.  to  din. 

Nouther}a^A-a,M 
Nother.  adj.   AA    t 

Neither  mother,  nor  one  nor  the 

other. 
Nothing,  adr.  AJ9.  not,  not  at  alL 
Nouche,  a.  AJ3.  an  ouche,  a  clasp, 

or  buckle. 

Noathe,  adp.  A-S.  now. 
Novelrie,  u,  A.N.  novelty. 
Now  and  now,  once  and  again. 
Nowehe,  n.  A.S.  same  as  nouohs* 
Nowel,  n.  A.N.  Christmas. 
Noye.  a.  AJJ.  hurt,  trouble,  1 


Noyen, «.  A-N.  to  hurt,  1 

Noy  usance,  a.  AJf.oflenoe,  trespass. 

Nyeete,  a.  AJT.  folly.     " 

nieete. 
Nynes,  a.  pi  trifles. 
Nygard,  n.  a  stingy  fellow. 
Nyggoun,  a.  a  niggard. 
Nygba,* 


Obeysahing  §  *  AJf .  obsjdlenoa, 
Obeysant,  part.   ares.  AJf.    obe- 
dient. 
Observannca,  n.  AJT.  respect. 
Observe,  9.  A.N.  to  pay  regard  to, 


Occident,  a,  AJT.  the  west. 
OcyTthe  nightingale's  note,  supposed 

by  the  poet  to  be  derived  from 

the  Let.  oooidere,  to  kilL 
Of,  ode.  A.8.  off. 
Offends,  v.  A.N.  to  hurt. 
OtTensioun,  a.  A.N.  offence,  damsge. 
Offertorio,   n,  Lat.  a  sentence  of 

Scripture  said  or  sung  after  the 

Nicene  Creed  in  the  Liturgy  of 

the  Western  Church. 
Oflryng,  a  AJT.  the  all 
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Oft  loir.  AA.  often. 

Ofte  J     eft**,  often  timet. 

Olimont,  n.  A.N.  ui  elephant. 

Oliveree, n.  pi.  A.N.  olive-trees. 

Omang,  prep.  A.8.  among  i  perhaps 
a  mistake  for  emang. 

Omar,  n,  pr.  Homer. 

'mow.  avfy.  A.8.  one.  After  on, 
alike.  2%ey  wart  at  on, 
they  were  agreed.  Ever 
ae  on,  ever  in  oo,  con* 
tinnaUy.    /  myus  one,    I 


On 

O  „ 
Oou" 
Oo 


Onde,  n.  AA  seal,  maHee. 
Oned,  part.  pa.  A.S.  made  one. 
Ones,  pi.  of  on.    We  terse  sen  aUt 
one*,  we  three  are  all  one. 

rkan«  i  ndn.  A.8.  once. 

Onbed,  n.  AA  nnitjr. 

Ony.  oo?.  A.8.  any. 

Open-en,  n.  A.8.  tlie  fro.,  of  the 
medler-tree. 

Open-heded,  adj.  bare  beaded. 

Oppress*,  e.  A.N.  to  ravish. 

Oppression,  n.  A.N.  a  rape. 

Opye,  n.  A.N-.  opium. 

dr,  adv.  A.8.  ere,  before. 

Oratory,  n.  AJff .  a  cloeet  tat  apart 
for  prayer,  or  study. 

Ordal.  n.  A.S.  Judicial  trial, whence 
ordeal. 

Ordc,  n.  A.8.  a  point 

Ordered,  adj.  A.N.  ordained.  In  holy 
orders. 

Ordret  four,  the  four  order*  of 
friars,  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Augustiues,  and  Carmelites. 

Ordinance,  n.  A.N.  orderly  disposi- 
tion. 

Ordinat,  partpa.  aVat  orderly,  regu- 
lar. 

Ore,  n.  A.8.  grace,  favour. 

Orewelle,  n.  pr.  the  Orwel,  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  sen  at  Har- 
wich. 

Orfrays  ) 

Orirayee  v  n.  pL  gold  embroidery. 

Orfreys  J 

Orisont,  n.  A.N.  the  horisen. 


Other,  «#.  A.&  the  otter  of  two 
Gen.  ones,  otherea. 

Other,  oonj.  A.S.  or,  either. 

Over,  prep.  A.S.  above.  Ooar  nfls, 
in  every  ease,  on  every  side. 

Over,  adj.  A.8.  upper ;  super*  over- 
eat, uppermost. 

Over-gret,  adj.  too  great. 

Over-ladde,  part,  pa*  of  overlede,  o. 
A  A.  overborne. 

Over-lippo,  n,  A.8.  the  upper  lip. 

Over-live,  *.  A.S.  to  outlive. 

Over-nome,  part,  pa,  of  over-nimo> 
A-fl.  overtaken. 

Overspradde  f'tUST  ?  T? 
<*«*«*  1  Ser£r*aS  AA 
Oversprat,   third  pen.   ting.  pros. 

iudie.  of  oversprede,  o.  AS.  over* 

spreadeth. 
Overte,  adj.  A.N.  open. 
Overthrew,  pott  tense  of  overthrowe, 

v.  neat.  A.8  fell  down. 
Overthrowing,  part.  pret.  and  par* 

tidpial  noun,  falling  headlong, 

ruin. 

Overthwert  J      ■*•«»-» 

Ought) 

Oght   Vn.  A.8.  anything. 

Aught J 

Ought,  ode.  by  any  means. 

■  'past  tense  of  owe,  o.  A.8.  pL 
oughten,  oughte.  Ought  is 
often  used  in  the  present 
tense  for  owe,  in  'both 
numbers.  It  also  occurs 
as  an  impersonal  verb, 
as,  WW  ought  us  tcerbe, 
Well  does  it  become  us 
to  work. 

Oonding,  participial  noun,  A  JT.  the 
cutting  of  cloth  in  the  shape  of 
waves. 
Onndye,  w0.  A.N.  wnvy. 
Oures,  pott.  pron.  oum. 
Outake,  prtp.   A.S.   except.— -See 

Out-taken  - 
Outhees,n.  barbarous  Let.  hutftUm, 

outcry. 
Outher,  eonj.  A.8.  either,  or. 


Ought 

Oght  < 
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Outrage,  •>.  AJf.  to  fly  oat,  to  be 
outrageous. 

Out-rede,  ».  A.S.  to  surpass  in 
counsel. 

Outrely,  ode.  A.S.  utterly. 
'  Out-renne,  v.  A.8.  to  outrun. 

Out-rydere,  «..  A.S.  one  who  ridee 
well  up  with  hounds. 

Outstreught, part.  pa.  of  ouUtreoche, 
e.  A.S.  stretched  out. 

Out-taken,  part.  pa.  used  as  a  prep, 
excepted.  Out-taken  Crist  on  lojl% 
Christ  in  heaven  being  excepted. 

Owe,  v.  A.S.  to  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion ;  past  Unit  of  ought,  which  i* 
alone  used  in  this  sense  in 
modern  English ;  port.  pa.  owen. 

Owhere,  adv.  A.S.  anywhere. 

Oxenforde,  n.  pr.  Oxford. 

Oynement,  *.  A.N.  ointment. 

Oyse,  n.  pr,  the  Oise,  a  river  of 
Heard/. 

P. 

Pass,  n.  AJf.  a  loot-pace. 

Pace,  *.  AJf.  to  pass,  past  on, 
or  away  j  to  surpass. 

Page,  n.  AJf.  a  boy-child,  a  ser- 
vant boy. 

F*y,  a.  A.N.  satisfaction. 

Paye,  e.  A.N.  to  satisfy. 

Syde}^ort^iatl*teL 

Pamdemalne, ».  AJf .  Skinner  sup- 
posed it  to  mean  fresh  bread, 
gun**,  poinds  matin:  Tyrwhitt,  a 
kind  of  very  fine  bread  peculiar 
to  the  province  of  Maine. 

Palatyns,  adj.  AJf.  of  or  belonging 
to  the  palace.    Ladya  pafcuyns. 


Pale.  n.  A-N.  the  heraldic  term  for 

a  perpendicvlar  stripe  on  a  coat 

of  arms. 
Pale,  v.  AJf.  to  make  pale. 
Paleys,  *.  AJf .  ft  palace. 
Palfrey,  n.  AJf.  a  horse  for  the 

road,  as  opposed  to  stede,  or  rfss* 

trier,  a  war  horse. 
Psllng.  participial 

pales,  or  stripes. 


Palladkm.au  Gr  the  image  of  Pal. 

las  at  Troy. 
Palled,  port.  pa.  A.N.  made  pale. 
Palmer,  is.  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 

Land,  because  such  carried  palm 

branches  as  tokens. 
Pan,  n.  the  skull,  or  brain-pan. 
Panter, ».  AJf.  a  net. 
Panade,  is.  AJf.  a  knife,  or  dagger. 


Papejay 
Papinjay 


{ 


n.  A.N.  a  parrot ;  a  term 
of  reproach  for  a  vain 
person. 
Papelard.  n.  AJf.  a  hypocrite. 
l'spelardie,  n.  AJf.  hypocrisy. 
Tar.  prrp.  AJf.  by,  with,  Jbr. 
rarage, ».  AJf.  kindred.  Z  .0 

I'aramonr,    paramours,    «.     AJf. 
love,  gallantry ;  a  lover  of  ettlier 
sex. 
Parventure)  ode.   AJf.  peradren- 
Paraunter  j      ture,  by  chance. 
Parcel-male,  aw.   by   parcels,   or 
parts. 

££,   Iw^A^.aoonuno. 

PtrdieuxJ       aaUL 

Pardon,  n.  AJf.  an  indulgence,  f.  e. 
a  commutation,  in  consideration 
of  the  performance  of  some  act  of 
devotion,  of  the  temporal  penal- 
ties for  tin  required  by  the  pri- 
mitive Canons.  ' 

Pardoner,  *.  AJf.  a  teller  of  indul- 
gences. 

Parementz,  n.  pi  AJf.  onameaual 
furniture,  or  clothes. 

£££*}•.  AJf.  kindred. 

£*g  j  infert.  AJf.  by  my  mith. 

Parht       "I 

Parfyte     >  adj.  AJf .  par**. 

Perflght   J 

Parfbrme)  v.  A.N.  to  nerflsna,  to 

Parfourn  )     complete. 

Parfytly,  aefr.  A.M.  perfectly. 

Paritenen,  a.  AJf.  a  perl  ih  saner. 

*£*  f'S"^^ 

Parlement  )sk  AJf., 
i     i 
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Parcdre,  n.  AS.  from  Gr.  a  passage 

or  exit'—  See  voL  iii.  p.  291,  n.  1, 
Parten,  v.  A.N.  to  take  part. 
Partie,  a.  A.N.  a  part ;  a  party  in  a 


'«.  AJN.  from  paradUmt,  a 
ohureb-porch.  Here  a 
variety  of  business  ased 
formerly  to  be   trans* 


Parvls 
Parrys' 


Fas,  a.  A.B.  a  : 


Passe,  e.  A-N.to 

Patre     )  e*.  to  repeat  the  poter-noe- 

Patren  j      ttr;  to  pray. 

Pawmes,  ».  pL  AS.  the  palms  of 
tlie  hand*. 

Pax,  it.  Let  a  small  tablet  of  metal, 
wttb  a  representation  of  the  cru- 
cifixion upon  it,  presented  to  be 
kissed  in  turn  by  the  faithful  at 
mass,  in  token  of  mutual  charity. 

Payen,  n.  AS .  a  pagan. 

Payllet,  a.  A.N.  a  bed  of  straw,  a 


paid 


Paysaunce,  n.  A.N.  pausing. 

Pecunial,  adj.  AS.  pecuniary, 
in  money. 

Pees,  n.  A.N.  peace. 

Pees.  inUrj.  hold  thy  peace! 

Peesible,  adj.  AS.  peaceable.    ' 

Peine  )  n.  A.N.  penalty ;  grief,  tor* 

Peynej     ment,  trouble. 

Peine  )  v.  A.N.  to  torture ;  to  trou- 

Peyne )      ble;  to  take  pains. 

Peire,  v.  A.N.  to  impair. 

Pefse,  v.  AS.  to  tfbise,  to  weigh. 

Pel,  n.  a  palace. 

Pelet»n.AJ7.  abaU. 

rn.  A.N.  the  sacrament 
of  penance;  temporal 
penalties,  voluntarily 

Penance  J     suffered  as  a  pledge 

Penaunce  1  of  repentance,  and 
called  technically  sa- 
tisfaction;  pain,  sor- 
row. 

Pennant,  «Ta.N  a  penitent. 

▼OL.IT. 


Penible,a#.  A.N.  industries*,  pains- 
taking. 

Penitencer,  n.  A.N.  an  ecclesiastic 
appointed  to  resolve  difficult  cases 
of  conscience, 

Penner,  n,  A.N.  a  pen-ease. 

Yens,*. pL  pence. 

Pensel,  n.  AS.  a  small  pennant  or 

streamer. 
Pensifeaed,  a.  pcnsivtncss. 
Pepir,  n.  Lai.  pepper. 
People  ) 


Poeplej 


a.  A.N.  people. 


Perch e,  n.  A.N.  a  perch  for  birds ; 

a  horse  to  hang  clothes  on. 
Perccl,  ado.  A.  N.  by  parcels  or  parts. 
Perde,  for  parde. 
Pere, «.  to  appear 
Pere   ) 

Pcere  I  *"  A'2*'  *  peer*  *"  e<lnfl1* 
Peregal.  adj.  A.N  equal. 
Peregryn, adj.  Lat.  foreign,  applied 

to  a  particular  kind  of  falcon. 
Pereles.  «(/.  peerless,  uaequa.led. 
Perjonette,  u.  A.N.    a    pardcul.ii 

kind  of  pear. 
Pernaso,  a.  pr.  Ital.  Mount  Par- 


4  •  "' 


Perry e,  n.  A.N.  jewellery. 
I'eraxmL, part.  pre*.  A.N.  pieroiug. 
Ppts,  adj.  A.N.  sky-blue. 
PersUey,  n.  AS.  parsley. 
Persoue,  n.  Lat.  a  person,  generally 

a  man  of  dignity;   a  parson,  or 

rector  of  a  church. 
Pert,  for  apert,  adj.  AS.  open. 
Pertourbe,  e.  A.N .  to  perturb,  trouble . 
Pertourbing,  n.  a  disturbance. 
Pervynke,  n.  A.N.  the  flower  perri- 

winkle. 
Pery,  n.  A.N.  a  pear-tree. 
I'esen,  n.  pi.  A.S.  peas. 
Peter  Alphonse,  *,  pr.  a  converted 

Jew,  the  author  of  the  Disdptina 

Clerical*.    He  flourished  in  the 

twelfth  century, 
l'eyne.  same  as  peine. 
Peyirel.  n.  A.N.  the  breastplate  of 

a  horse. 
Phisik, ».  A.N.  medicine. 
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Phitonisses 


FMsteJogut,  »  popular  treatise  on 

the  natural  history  of  animals. 

ra.  Barb.  Lat.  from  Or 

a  woman  possessed 

by  Apollo  with  a 

spirit  of  divination ; 

a  fortune-teller. 

l*ioehe,  n.  pitch. 

Pie  In.  A.N.  ft  magpie,  ft   tell- 
Pye  §     tale. 
Tierrie,  tame  as  perrye. 
Piggesecyghe,  »   a  little  pig;  or 
perhaps  a  pig's  eye ;  a  term  of 
endearment. 
Fight,  patt  tens*  of   pike,  v.  A.S, 

pitched. 
Pike.  v.  A.S.  to  pitch ;  to  pick,  as 
a  bird  does  its  feathers ;  to  steal 
to  peep. 
Flkarel,  n.  A.S.  a  young  pike.  Jack, 


Filche)*.  A.S.  a 
P>'lche  t     cloak. 

5!eU  "■*•*•  •pUUr- 
™^  X  ».  AN.  to  pillage,  rob. 

™led}'arfJW-A-Nbald- 
Piloor,  a.  A  X.  a  plunderer. 

S5£S  }"•**•»■*» 

Flment  )  ft.  A.N.  spiced  wine  and 
Pyment )     honey. 
Plnche  f  w.  AN.  to  object,  to  find 
Pynche  /     mult 


Pyne  }  *■  AA  *****  •rii,;  *m°L 


Im.  JLS.  to  torment. 


Fine 

Pyne 

Pyuen 

Plrie,  n.  A.N.  a  pear-tree. 

Pistol,  n.  A.N.  an  epistle,  a  short 

Fttaunecft.  jLN.ameasof  victuals; 
properly  an  additional  allowance 
served  to  the  Inmates  of  religious 
houses  on  a  high  festival. 

{%}*.  AJf.  pity. 

FItous  \adj.  A.N.  merciftil 
Pyteus  |     passioaate,  piteous. 


Place,  n.  Lat.  the  plague. 

Platte)  adj.  A.N.  flat,  plain ;  thft 

Plat    S     flat  of  a  sword. 

Platte,  ad*,  flatly. 

Play,  9.  A.S.  to  take  one's  pleasure. 

55^  }«.  A.K  m  ptata. 

Pla>-n  \  adj.    A.N.  simple,  clear ; 
Pleine  %     adv.  simply  clearly. 

PI  Jyn  }  ^  *■*  ***  <**"* 
Plee,  n.  AJf.  a  plea,  argument,  or 

pleading. 
Pleyghe,  v.  A.8.  to  play,  jest,  take 

one's  pleasure. 
Plenere,  adj.  A  N.  plenary,  full. 
Plesaunce,  ft.  A.N  pleasure. 
Plesynges,  n.  pL  pleasures. 
Plete,  v.  A.N.  to  plead. 
Pleyne,  •».  A.N.  to  explain. 
Pleyne,  v.  A.N.  to  complain. 
Fieynly,  ode.  plainly. 
Plight,  part.  pa.  of  plukke,  «.  A.5. 

plucked. 
Plight*,*.  AJL  to  engage,  promise; 

past  ten*,  pUghte.pt  nlighten. 

™*  I  a.  AJf.  to  plait  or  fold. 

Plungy,  adj.  AJf .  rainy, 
Plye,  r.  A.N.  to  bend,  or  mould. 
Plyt.  u.  plight,  condition. 
Poeple,  «,  A.N.  people. 
PoepUsch,  adj.  vulgar. 

/u.  A.N.  the  principal  basi- 
nets;   a  fall  stop.     /« 
good  point,  in  good  coo* 
dition.    At  pownt  oVcys, 
with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness.    BooDcvys. 
«.  AJf.  a  style,  or  pencil 
for  writing. 
Poke,  n.  A.N.  a  bag,  pocket. 
Pollax,  a.  A.8.  a  halbert. 
Polyve,  a.  a  pulley. 
Pomel,  n.   A.N.  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  apple,  or  round  ;  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  hilt  of  asword. 
Pomelos,  adj.  AJf.  marked  with 
round  spots,  like  an  apple,  dap- 
Amefssgrfc,  dapple-grey. 


Point 
Poynt 
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Popet/ft.  A.N.  ft  poppet. 

Popillot,  n.  AJ*.  diminutive  of  pou- 
nce, a  poppet;  or  of  papiUon,  a 
butterfly. 

Poptngay,  it— Same  at  pupejay. 

Popped,  v.  past  tense,  Ne  popped 
Air,  nor  dressed  herself  like  a  doll 

Popper, «.  a  bodkin,  or  dagger. 

Fore,  o#.  AJf.  poor. 

Porphnrie, «.  pr.  Porphyry. 

Port,  m.  AJ* .  carriage,  behaviour. 

Porteoolya,  «.  AJ&.  a  portoulUs,  or 
falling  gate. 

Pottos,  n.  A.N.  iron  Lot.  porfflb- 
rtom,  a  breviary. 

Portreyoor,  n.  A.N.  a  painter. 

Pose,  n.  a  rheom  or  defluulon  ob- 
•trotting  the  voice. 

Pose, o.  A.N.  to  suppose. 

Pone,  v.  A.S.  to  posh. 

Possessionem  n.  Lai.  an  invidious 
name  for  raeh  religious  comma 
nlties  at  possessed  lands.  The 
mendicant  orders  profeated  to 
live  entirely  upon  alma. 

Poet,  ft.  A.S.  a  pillar,  prop,  or  sup- 
port 

Fotecary,  n.  A.N.  an  apothecary. 

Potent,  n.  A.N.  a  crotch,  a  staff. 

Potestate,  n.  A.N.  a  principal  ma- 
gistrate. 

Poucbe,  n.  AJS .  a  poke,  bag,  pouch, 
or  pocket. 

Poodre,  n.  A.N.  powder,  gunpow- 
der. 

Poudre-marchant,  n.  A.N.  a  kind 
Of  dish; 

FOverte,  n.  A.N.  poverty. 

Poule,  n.  »r.  Paul. 

Pounsoned,  part.  pa.  AJ8".  punched 
with  a  bodkin. 

Poupe  )  v.  to  make  a  noise  with  a 

Powpe  J     horn. 

Pooer,  *#.  A.N.  poor. 

*£*£  \  v.  to  pore,  took  atedfastly. 

Pons,  n,  A.N.  the  pulse. 
Pouste,  ft.  A.N.  power. 
Poyleys,  adj.  A.N.  of  Apulia,  for- 
merly called  PoUe, 
Poynte,*.  A.N.  to  prick. 
PractJke,  ».  A.N.  practice. 


Prayae,  a  A.N.  to  praise,  value. 
Preaoe.— Same  aa  preea. 
Preambolation,  n.  A.N.  preamble. 
Prece,  o.  to  press  j  same  as  prase. 
Precious,  ao??.  A.N.  over-nice. 
Predesteyne,  n.  A.N.  destiny,  pre- 
destination. 
Predicacioun,  ft.  AJS.  preaching,  a 


Preef 
Prefo 
Prove 


Preee 
Prete' 


Preese 
Press 


*.  A.N.   a  proof,  a  trial. 

Evii  preef,  a   defective 

proof. 
'*.  A.N.  a  press  or  crowd. 

He  put  hym,  forth  in  preet, 

he  came  forward  among 

the  crowd. 

v.  A.N.  to  press  or  crowd. 

Prentys, «.  A.N.  an  apprentice. 
Prentyshood,  n.  an  apprenticeship.  . 
Preparat,  part.  pa.  Lat.  prepared. 
Prest,  adj.  A.N.  ready. 
Pretende,  o.  A.N.  to  lay  claim  to. 
Preterit,  n.  A.N.  the  past 
Preu,  adj.  A.N.  brave. 
Pteve,  v.  A-N.  to  try,  to  prove  by 

trial. 
Prove,  o.  neut.  to  turn  out  upon 

trial. 
Pricasour,  n.  a  hard  rider. 
Pridelea,  adj.  A.S.  without  pride. 
Prik     \  n.  A.S.  a  point,  a  pointed 
Prikke  J      weapon. 
Prike,  v.  A.S.  to  prick,  to  wound, 

to  spur  a  horse,  to  ride  hard. 
Prime, adj.  A.N.  first.  At  prime  temps, 

at  the  first  time ;  at  prime  face, 

on  the  first   appearance,  primd 

facie. 
Prime  \  n.  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Pryme  f     artificial  day. 
Primerole,  ft.  A.N.  a  primrose. 

££8g  J  ft,  A.N.  price,  praise 

Prive,  adj.  AN.  privy,  private.  A 
prive  man,  a  man  intrust cd  with 
private  business.  Prive  and  fieri, 
in  secret  and  in  public. 

Proces     )  n.  A.N.  progress,  argu- 

Proce*se  J      ment. 

Professioun,  n.  A.N.  the  mooattid 
profession. 
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Pro'ieme,  n.  A.N.  a  preface. 

Prulle,  v.  to  pruwi. 

l*i»uo*tike,  w.  Lat.  •  prognostic  or 

omen. 
Provable,  arfj.  A.N. capable  of  beinp 

demonstrated. 
Provcnde,  w.  A.N.  a  prebend. 
Provendr.-,  w.  A.N.  a  prebendary. 
Provcrbe.  *.  A.N.  a  proverb. 
Proverbe,  e.  A.N.  to  speak  in  pro- 
verb*. 
Provo*trle,  n.  A.N.  the  office  of  a 

provost. 
Prow,  n.  A.N.  profit. 
Prowe?se. ».  A.N.  integrity. 

rv.  A.N.    provigner.      It 
seems     originally     to 
have  signified  to  Uke 
cuttings    from    vine*, 
hence  to  eat  away  su- 
perfluous shoots,  or  to 
Proyne   1      prune;   then  to   pick 
Prune     |     out  damaged  feathers 
as  birds,  and  particu- 
larly   hawks,    or     to 
preen;  metaphorically, 
to  make  neat.    Thus 
Daraian    is     said    to 
profftte  and  pike  hiatself. 
Pruee,  w.V  Prussia. 
Pruce,  adj.  Prussian, 
Prye,  v.  to  pry. 
Pryme-temps,  n.  A.N.  spring 
Pryvyly,  adj.  privately. 
Pryvyte,  ft,  AN.  privity,  privacy, 

private  business. 
Puella  and  Uubeus,  the  names  of 
two  figures  in  geomancy,  repre- 
senting two  constellations  in  hea- 
ven i  Puella  signifies  Mars  retro- 
grade and  Babeus  liars  direct. 
Pulchritude,  ft.  Lat.  beauty. 
Pullayle,  ft.  A.N.  poultry. 
Pulled  hen;  Tyrwhltt  supposes  this 
expression  to  mean  a  hen  whose 
leathers  have   been  plucked  to 
hinder  it  from  sitting;    bat  it 
would  rather  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  A.N.  poukt,  a  pullet. 
A  palled  hen  would  then  mean  a 


Pure,  adj.  A.N 

Pured,  ftart.  pa.  purified. 

Purtiled.  part.  pa.  of  purfile,  •.  AJI 
embroidered,  or  fringed. 

Purpos,  ft.  A.N  purpose,  design, 
proposition  in  discourse. 

Purpris,  \  n,  A.N.  an  enclosure,  or 

Purprise.j      park. 

Purtraye,*  A.N.  to  paint. 

Purtreyour,*.  AN.  a  painter. 

P  .rtreture,  n.  A.N  a  picture. 

Purveyance,  n.  A.N.  Joresiftht,  pro- 
vidence, provision. 

Purveye,  e.  AJf .  to  foresee,  to  pro- 
vide. 

Potrie,  ft.  A.N.  whoredom. 

Putour,  «.  AJT.  a  whoremonger. 


Quaile-pipe, ft.  a  pipe  need  for  caffing 
quails. 

Quakke,  n.  an  taiartlenlate  noise  oc- 
casioned by  an  extraction  in  the 
throat. 

Qualm,  ft,  A.3.  too  croattnf  of  n 
raven. 

Qualms,  n.  A-8.  sickness. 

Quappe,  s>.  AS.  to  tremble,  quake. 

Quarel,  «.  AJf.   a  square-headed 


Qoayra,  ft,  A.N.  a  quire  of  paper,  a 


Punice,  e.  A.N.  to  punish. 


Quhairfor)  eon/.  AA  Scottish  dia- 
Quharfor  >     loot,  wherefore. 
Quhen,  ad*.  Scottish  dialect,  when. 
Quhit,  adj.  Scottish  dialect,  white, 
Queiafte,  same  as  qneynte. 
Quelle,  •.  A.S.  to  kill,  destroy. 
Queme,  e*.  A.8.  to  please. 
Queue, n.  A.S.  a  harlot. 
Querne, «.  A.8.  a  handmilL 
Querrour,  n.  A.N,  a  quarry-man. 
Quest,  ft.  AJf.  an  inquest  or  Judicial 

inquiry;  a  Jury;  a  verdict;  are* 

quest. 
Questemonger, «.  a  packer  of  Juries 

or  inquests.    ■ 
Quethe,  v.  A.S.  to  say,  to  declare; 
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Mm  mte,  It  a  technical  term  In 
law,  clamo  Ulum  quictum,  I  de- 
clare him  released. 
Qneynt  >«.  A.8.  pudemda  mtdU- 
Qneyntej     brio. 

Queynt  \  adj.  A.N.  ttrange,  cun- 
Queynte  J  aing,  artful ;  trim,  neat 
Queynt.  past  tense  and   pain,  of 

queuohc,  a.  AJ3.  quenched. 
Qoeyntite,  a.  A.N.  trimnett. 

Quod,  past  tenet  of  qnethe,  v.  A  A 

■aid. 
Qnok  >  pott  fenaf  of  quake,  a.  ▲  8. 
Quook  >      quaked,  trembled. 
Quoth,  aame  at  ouod. 
Quyk   )  or/;'.  A.S    alive;  crowded, 
Quyke  j     or,  alive  with  people, 

[v.ac  AJ5.  to  make  alive. 


Quykn 
Quyken 
Quykn 
Quyken 


a.  neat.  A.S.  to  beoome 
alive,  to  revive. 
Quynyble,  a.  AJ*.  in  mntie,  the 

fifth  above  the  key  note,  a  part 

sung  or  played  a  fifth  above  the  air. 
Quystroun,  n.  A.N.  a  beggar,  from 

que*ter  to  beg;    or,  a  scullion , 

from  cuisine,  a  kitchen. 
Quyte,  adj.  A.N.  quit,  free,  quiet. 
Quytt,  v.  A.N.  to  requite,  pay  for ; 

to  acquit.     Qoytt,  quytte,  past 

tense*  acquitted. 
Qnytely,  adv.  freely,  at  liberty. 
Qwan,  ad*.  A.S.  when. 


Ra,  a.  A.S.  a  roebuck. 

Bace,  a.  A  JS.  tame  at  arace,  to 

tear. 
Racyne,  a.  AJff.  a  root 
Racle,  adj.  tame  as  rakel.  rash. 
Had     \past  tense  of  rede,  v.  A  6. 
Kadde  f     advised ,  explained. 
Radevure,  n.  A.N.  tapestry. 
Katie,  a.  AJ*.  a  raffle,  play  with 

dice. 
Rafle,  past  tarn  of  reve,  a.  A.S. 

bereft. 
Rage,  v.  A JT.  to  toy  wantonly. 
Rag  erie,  a.  AJ*.  wantonness. 


Rakel,  adj.  batty,  rath. 

Rakelnette,  n.  rashness. 
Rakes  stele,  the  handle  of  a  rake. 
Raket,  a.  the  game  of  racket. 
Ramage,  adj.  A.N.  wild. 
Rammish,  adj.  A.S.  rank,  like  a  ram. 
Rampe,  a.  A.N.  to  climb;  to  rite 

on  the  hind  legs,  at  a  lion,  hence 

to  rage. 
Rape    •) 

Kapely  V  a*.  AJT.  rapidly. 
Reply) 

lUpe,  n.  AJf.  haste. 
Rape,  a.  A.S.  to  take  captive,  to 

seize  and  plunder 
Rasis,  a.  pr.  an  Arabian  physician 

of  the  10th  century. 
Rate.  v.  to  chide ;  part*  pa  ratyd, 

chidden. 
Rathe,  adj.  and  adv.  early,  soon, 

speedily. 
Rather,  adj.  and  ad*  camp,  degree, 

earlier,  sooner, 
llathest,  adj.  and  adv.  niperl.  <fc« 

oree,  earliest,  soonest. 
Raioun,  n.  A.N.  a  rat. 
Raught,  pott   tense  of  rechc,  a. 

A.S.  reached. 
Raught,  past   tense  of  recehc,  a. 

A.S.  cared,  recked. 
Ravine,  n.  A.N.  rapine.    Foalcs  qf 

ravine,  birds  at  prey. 
Raviuour,  n.  A.N.  a  plunderer. 
Ravkable,  adj.  A.N.  ravenous. 
Raunaoun,  n.  A.N.  ransom. 
Rayed,  part.  pa.  A.N.  striped. 
Rayhing,  part.  a*.  A.S.  grinding. 

Reallcr  )  adj.  eomp.  degree 
RyallerJ     royal. 

Realte  \  n.  A.N.  royalty, 
Ryalte  J      ficence. 

(n.  A.N.  a  kind  of  violin, 
Rebekke  called  by  Kocquefort 
Rebec  vlolon  tuitard,  viulou 

Rebelle'  <       champetrc.     It    had 
Kubebe  frets    on  the    finger- 

Rubelle  board,  and   but  two 

strings 
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Beehased,  nor*,  pa.  a  term  ftn  hunt- 
ing, meaning,  apparently,  beaded 
back. 

Bekke*}  **  AA  to  «"•■  to  I*ck' 

Beccheles,  «y.  A.S.  reckless. 

Becchvtaines,  n.  recklessness. 

Beclsyme,  v.  A.N.  to  train  a  hawk, 
so  that  she  will  return  to  the 
falconer,  submit  to  be  hooded, 
Ac.;  hence,  metaphorically,  to 
bring  a  person  under  subjection. 

Becomforte,*.  A.N.  to  comfort. 
.Beeorde,  «.   A.N.  witness,   test! 
mony. 

Beeorde,  *».  A.N.  to  remember,  to 
record.  . 

Becreaundise,  n.  A.N.  desertion  of 
one's  allegiance. 

■» )  «.  A.N.  one  who  yields 

5=4-  s„££srte 

Becnre,  n,  A.N.  recovery. 
Secure,  «.  A.N.  to  recover. 

Bcdde  I  pa$t  tam  °*  rtd*»  *• A*8* 
Beddoure,  n.  A.N.  strength,  vio- 
lence. 
Bade,  a.  A.S.  counsel,  advice;  a 

Bade,  *.  A.&  to  advise,  to  read,  to 

explain. 
Bede  ) 

Beed   V<ufJ.  A.S.  red. 
ReedeJ 

Bedoute,  a.  AJT.  to  fear. 
Bedoutyng,  n.  reverence. 
Bedresse,  v.  A.N.  to  recover,  sank* 

amends  for. 
Bees, a.  an  exploit. 
Refect,  part,  pa,  Lat.  recovered, 
Befigure,  a.  AN.  to  picture  to  the 

imagination. 
Refrain  *  a.  AN.  the  burden  of  a 
Befreyn/     song. 
Befreynynge,  participial    n,    the 

singing  of  the  burden  of  a  song. 
Befreyde,  a.  A.N.  to  grow  cool. 

£^  J  tuAA  a  chink  or  crevice. 

Refute,  n.  A.N.  refuge. 
Regale,  a.  ni.  A.N.  royalties. 


Regard,*.  A.N.  at  rtyar*  a/,  wtth 
respect  to,  in  comparbon  uf 

Regne,  n.  AJf.  a  kingdom. 

Kehete,  v.  A.N.  to  revive,  cheer; 
comfort 

Reheting,  *.  A.N.  revival. 

Kcile,  v.  neat,  to  rolk 

Rojoye,  v.  A.N.  to  rejoice. 

Reke,  v.  A-S.  to  reek,  or  smoke. 

Reken  )  v.  A.S.  to  reckon,  come  to 

Kekkenj      a  reckoning. 

Reke,  u.  A.S.  a  rick  of  corn. 

Relayes,  n.  pi.  AJf.  relays,  fresh 
sets  of  hounds. 

Relefe,  a.  A.S.  what  is  left. 

Relees,  n.  A.N.  release. 

Relente,  a.  ac  A.N.  to  melt. 

Religiousite,  a.  A.N.  the  state  of 
religion,  or  being  bound  by  reli- 
gious vows. 

Relikc.n.Ajr.  a  relte. 

Remenauut,  n.  AJf .  a  remnant. 

Rente,  n,  A.N.  a  realm. 

Remissalla,  n.  pL  A.N.  arts,  leav- 
ings. 

Remorde,  v,  A.N.  to  sting  with  re- 
morse. 

Removable,  a*J.  AJf.  movable,  ma. 
stable. 

Remus  1 

Remewo  >#.  A.N.  to  remove. 

Bemeve  J 

Reliable,  eeff.  A.N.  reasonable. 

Renably,  adv.  AN.  reasonably. 

Renegat,  ».  A.N.  an  apostate  from 
Christianity. 

Reney,  a.  AJf.  to  renounce,  ab- 
jure. 

Benges,  «.  pL  AJf.  ranks,  the  rungs 
of  a  ladder. 

Benne,  v.  neat.  A.S.  to  run  i  parL 
pa.    ronnen ;    past 
ranne ;  pL  ronae  or  i 

Benne,  v.  at.  A.S.  to  rend. 


Renome 


}*.  a 


Renoveilaunce,  a.  AN.  renewal. 
RenoveUe,  a.  AN.  to  renew. 
Rente,  v.  A.S.  to  rend,  tear. 
Repaire,  a.  A.N.  resort. 
Repairs  %  AJff.  to  return. 
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Repeaiaant,  part.  cxtf.  AJT.  peal 

teat. 
Beporie, a.  AJT.  regard,  respect. 

Bepressloa,  a.  A.N.  the  power  of 
repressing. 

Sere,  v.  A.8.  to  rear,  raise. 

Besceille,  u.  e/maft.  AJf .  the  mob, 
like  canaille. 

Beacona, ».  AJff.  rescue, 

Beicowe,  v.  A-N.  to  reeeoe. 

Resona,  a.  A.N.  reason,  proportion. 

Bespit,  n.  A.N.  respect. 

Beepiten,  a.  A.N.  to  grant  a  re- 
spite, to  excuse  or  acquit. 

Bat,  third  pers.  sing.  pre*,  tense  of 
rede,  v.  A.6.  redeth,  adviseth. 

Betcnue,  A.  A.N.  retinue.  M  hie 
reteuue,  retained  by  him. 

Betfcor,  ».  A.N.  a  rhetorician. 

Reeve}  *"  AJS'*  *tow»pd  «"  Da*Hff. 
R        fc.A.8,  to  takeaway,  to  rob. 

Beive^     -Po*  fe,Me'  wfte»  raftej 
.  .        (     port.  pa.  rafte,  yrafie. 

Revellyng.  part.  pres.  of  revelle,  or 

ryrelle,  v.  A.S.  wrinkling. 
Revelour,  a.  A.N.  a  reveller. 
Revert,  a.  A.N.  the  reverse,  or  con- 

trary. 
Reverse,  ev  A.N.  to  overturn. 
Reverie,  a.  A.N.  to  turn  back. 
Beues,  n.  pi.  perhaps  a  mistake  for 

reyes,  a  kind  of  dance. 
Bevestyn,  Hard  pat.  pi.  pres.  tente 

of  reveste,  a*   A.N.   to   cjotbe 

again. 
Bew,  a.  a  row,  a  line  j  on  a  rtw,  in 

a  line. 
Reward,  a.  A.N.  regard,  respect, 

compassion.      Take    rttrard    of 

thyn  otcen  value,  have  regard  to 

thine  own  worth.    In  reward  of, 

in  comparison  with. 
Bewe.e.  A.S.  to  have  compassion, 

to  »uilert  to  rue  or  repent. 
Reytc  \  9.  A.S.  to  make  an  inroad 
Keycc)      or  military  expedition. 
Kibam  ng,  n.  a  border, or  welt. 
Ribiimlei  *  A.N.  a  poor  man;  a 
Ribald   }     profligate  character. 


Bibaudye,  a.  A.9.  ribaldry,  inde- 
cent words  or  actions. 

fiftribe,  a.  AJ».  a  mnskal  Jaatra. 
ment,  probably  the  same  as  re* 
bekke;   metaphorically,  an  okt 


Blbible,  a.  AJf.  the  dim  (native  of 

ribibe. 
Ricbesse,  a.  AJS.  riches. 
Ridl«d  ("*■**■  P**  plaited,  or,  per- 

Biede,  a*  apparenUy  pat  itar  rede 

or  reed. 
Rife  \v.  A.S.  to   rip,  or  thrust 
Rive  J      through ;  past  tent  role. 
Riggc-bon,  n.  A.S.  the  back  bone 
RJghtes,  adv.  A.S.  rightly.    At  alk 

fif/laest  rightly  in  every  respect. 
Rime,  a.  A.N.  rhyme ;  a  poem  ia 

rhyme. 
Rime     >  e.  A.N.  to  write  in  rhyme 
Rimeye  J     Past  tense  pi.  rimeyden. 

Roche,  n.  A.N.  a  rock. 

Rode,  n.  A.S.  the  complexion 

Rody,  adj.  A.S.  ruddy. 

Rote,  past  iense  of  rife,  which  tea. 

Rogge,?.  A.S.  to  shake. 

Roket     In.   A.N.    a    rochet,  or 

Rochet  tc  J      loose  frock 

ltokyn/r,  pres.  part,  of  rokke,  ot 

rogge,  v.  A.S.  to  rock,  shake. 
Rombel,  n.  a  rumbling  noise. 
Home,  v.  A.S.  to  roam,  walk  about 
Tt^ArA     ")  «•  A.N.  a  rhyme  or  son- 

sss*  }■«-**-*"" 

Rone,  past  tense  of  rain*  v.  A.S 
rained. 

Rood  "J 

Roorlc  Vn.  A.S.  the  cross. 

Rode  J 

Roode-bera,  n.  the  beam  stretched 
from  one  pier  of  the  chnncel- 
arch  to  the  other,  uj>on  which  a 
rood  was  always  pi  nerd. 

Ropen,  part.  pa.  of  rcpe,  a.  AA 
reaped. 

Rosalgar,  n.  red  amnio. 

Rosen,  adj.  rosy. 
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Ro  er,  a.  A.X.  a  itMe-bash. 

Rod*,  n.  A.S.  a  root.    Also  a  root 
in  astrology. 

Rote.  n.  Lat.  roda,  a  musical  in- 
strument, supposed  by  M.  de 
Rocquelbrt,  and  by  a  writer  in 
the  Arch.  Journal,  to  be  the  erred, 
crowd. or  fiddle  with  three  strings; 
by  others  to  be  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
at  if  derired  from  Lat.  rota,  a 
wheel.  A  thing  was  said  to  be 
~  known  by  rote  when  it  was 
known  by  heart,  so  that  it  might 
be  sang  to  the  rote. 

Rote.  v.  A.S.  to  rot ;  part.  pa.  roten, 
rotten. 

Hot  her,  ».  A.S.  the  rudder  of  a 
*hip. 

Bought, pa*t  Unseoi recche,  9.  AJS. 
which  see. 

Rouke,  9.  A.8.  to  He  close. 

Itonle.   e*.    A.8.   to    roll,   to   ran 
easily. 

Ronnie,  n.  A.S.  room,  space. 

Roume,  adj.  A.S.  roomy. 

Roumer,  adj.  oomp.  decree,  roomier. 

Uouncy.  u.  A.N.  a  hackney. 

f  n.  A-W.  a  circle ;  also  a 
sort  of  song  called 
in  French  roarfsau. 
Same  as  rondcL 

Route,  n.  A.N.  a  company. 

Uoute,  9.  A.N.  to  assemble  In    a 
company. 

Route,  9.  A.N.  to  snore,  to  roar. 

Ronthe,  n.  A.S.  compassion,  the  ob- 
ject of  compassion. 

Routheles,  adj.  A.S.   destitute   of 
compassion. 

*  u  A.IT.  interpreted 
by  Speght  to  mesn 
ivory    stained    in 
many  coloors,from 
the  French  Holt. 
Bowls,  s.  pL  streaks,  applied  to  the 
streaks  of  cloud  which  sometimes 
appear  as  the  sun  rises. 
Rowne,  9.  A.8.  to  whisper. 
Rovue,*.  A.N.  a  scab. 
Rubia,*,  AN.  aruby. 


Roundel 
i:onndell 


A.* 

f 


Rowel  boon 
Rewelbone 


ReuyUebone 


Rucking,  same  as  ranking,  jrv*.  sort 
of  rouke,  v.  A.S.— which  see. 

Ruddv,  w.  A.S.  complexion,  same  as 
rode. 

Ruddocke,  m.  AS.  the  robin-red- 
breast. 

Rufus,  a,  pr.  a  Greek  physician, 
some  of  whose  works  are  ex- 
tant—See Fab&ICIUS,  MM.  Gr. 
It.  3. 

R«PST.  osff.  A.S.  rough. 

Ru«*el,  n.  pr.  a  nick-name  given  to 
the  fox  because  of  his  red  colour. 

Byrne,  n.  A.N.  rhyme. 

Rynqiled.  part  pa.  of  rymple,  v 
A.S.  wrinkled,  rumpled. 

Ry*.  ii  A.S.  a  small  twig,  or  bough. 

Rys,  imp.  mood  ting,  of  ryee,  9. 
A.S.  rise  thou. 

lly *  \  third  pert.  ting,  pre*  tenet 

Hist  )      of  ryse,  9.  A.9.  riseth. 

15vt  )  third  pert.  ting.  pret.  lean  of 

Kit  f     rydefsvA.S.rideth. 

^•Jo.AAtofif^ortnllt. 


Sacheltes,  m.  pi.  AJX.  satchels, 
siuall  sacks. 

Sacre,  n.  A.N.  a  sacred  taction. 

Sad   \  adj.  A.3.  serious,  grave,  sor* 

Sade  J      rowful.  repentant. 

Sadly,  ads*,  seriously,  carefully. 

Sadness,  a.  A.S.  seriousness. 

Saf.  adj.  A.N.  same  as  sauf. 

Sailen,  v.  put  lor  attailcn,  to  assaO. 

Salllourfs,  n,pL  AJS.  dancers. 

8al,  northern  dialect  for  shalL 

Salade.  a.  AJJ.  a  kind  of  helmet  4 
also  a  salad  of  herbs. 

Sale.  By  Goddes  sale !  by  the  sala 
of  our  Lord  lor  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;  or  perhaps  the  northern 
mode  of  pronouncing  soul. 

SET}***-—- 

Salwynges,  n,  pi.  salutations. 
Samette  \  u.  A.N.  a  rich  sflk  eg 
Samyte  j 
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fismgnm.  ssftj.  AJI.  of  a  Mood-red 
colour. 

Sarplere,  n.  AJT.  ft  pioeo  Of  aaTU 
to  wrap  ap  goods  In. 

Bark.  *.  A.8.  a  shift. 

Barlynysh.  Probably  s>  mistake  of 
the  scrivener  lor  sarsynysh,  from 
the  A.N.  tarratnnou,  a  kind  of 
thin  silk,  itlll  called  sarcenet. 

A-fl.set.     le"ii 
Save.  *.  A.N.  the  herb  sage  or 
salvia. 

5~  I  esty.  AJ*.  saved  or  excepted 

Savete, «.  AJf .  gaiety. 

Severe,  v.  A.N.  to  taste,  to  smell. 

Saverons,  a<tj.  A.N.  sweet,  fragrant. 

Saugh  )  pest  tense  of  ee,  *.  A.S. 

Seoh   >      saw. 

Sauna,  prep.  A  J* .  without. 

6*ughte,  o.  A.8.  to  agree,  to  be  at 

one. 
SanUs*  n.  pi  Scott,  dial,  souls. 
8avourynge,  part,  n,  the  sense  of 

teste,  or  smelling. 
8aute#,  %.pl.  A.N.  assaults. 
Santrie,  n.  A.N.  a  psaltery,  a  musieal 

Instmment  somewhat  resembling 

a  harp. 
8awceflem,  adj.  pimpled. 
6awe,  n.  A.S.  a  discourse,  proverb, 

or  wise  saying. 
6ewh~ 

Seigh 

8eygh 

8augh 
t^ihe 

8aynd7  part.  pa.  of  senge, 
singed,  toasted. 

8calle,  n.  A.N  a  Male  or  scab. 

Scantilone,  n.  A.S.  a  scantling  or 
pattern. 

Scarce,  orf;.  A.N.  rparing,  penurious. 

Scariot,  ».  pr.  Jadas  Iscariot;  me- 
taphorically a  traitor. 

Bcarmysshe)  n.  A.N.  a  skirmish, 

Scermyche  J      battle. 

rtta2*  }  *  AA  hvm'  dam»«e- 


.Schaltow 
[Shallow 


tpatttam  of  se»9.A.S.eaw. 


,  9.  A.8. 


,  >  exfy.  A.8.  pernicious. 


Seatheml 

Scathellche 

Seathlea,  adj.  AS.  tcatheless,  with- 
out harm. 

8chadde,  pott  torn  of 
neat.  A.8.  fell. 

8chaft,  a.  A.8.  a  shaft  or  arrow. 

§£*,}..  a.s.*.u. 

sscond  per*,  sfsy.of  thal« 
t>.  A.S.  with  proa,  then 
affixed,  as  In  the 
Scandinavian  SfcoJ- 
attu,  shalt  thou. 
Schssnefest.  adj.  A.8.  modest, 
shamefaced. 

Schawe  )  a.  A.S.  a  shade  of  trees, 
£hawe   J      a  grove. 
Sche,pro»  A.8.  she 
Sehceld,   a.  AS.  the  cola   called 

a  crown,  or  tea*. 
8cheep,  «.  A.8.  sheep 
cv^.^  1  v.  A.S.  to  ruin,  destroy  j 
r|fh!",de  V     n*rt.    pa.   schent    of 

J     shent. 
.Schendschip  >  n.  A.S.  ruin,  destrao- 
.Shendship     J      tion. 

Schipne  ) 

,8chepne  Vn.  A.8.  a  stable 
Shepne   J 

j^UA.S.toshearorcut. 

jgchcrte 

£herte 
Jchete 
Jhete 

JSchette 
>hctte 


.  ofschende. 


•  n.  A.S.  a  shirt 

v.  A.8.  to  shoot. 

.8.  to  shuti 


)e>.  A.S 
>  lensc 
J     oral 


to  shuti  part 
fense  and  part,  schi'.ts 
shltte,  shut. 
Schlfte,  9.  A.S.  to  change,  divide. 
Schilde   9.  A.S.  to  shield,  hinder, 
or  forbid.    God  schilde  t  God  for* 
bidf 
Sehipman,  a.  A.S.  a  mariner. 
Schire,  n.  A.S.  a  shire,  or  county, 
also  the  shire  court,  or  i 
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Schope 
"Shope 

Stump 
'  Sboope 


Schirere, ft.  A.8.  a  shiver,  or  email 

•lice. 
8cho,proft.  A.S.  she. 
Schood  )  n.  A  S.  the  heir  of  a  man's 
Shood     J     head. 

{Shcaae*}  "  ^8* hMnL 

[part  tense  of  scnape,.*. 
A.S. shaped.  Itchojtemt 
to  btgynne,*!  shaped  or 
prepared  myself  to 
„  bi-gio. 
Schore  ")part.  past,  of  schere,  e>. 
Shore    1     A.S.  cat. 

Schot,  <wfj.  A.S.  qualifying  window, 
meant  that  the  window  projects 
so  that  It  may  be  convenient  lor 
shooting  from. 

Schowve,  9.  A.S.  to  shore,  posh. 

&sr}*  **••«• 

^„ I ft.  A.S.  a  curst,  or  HI- 

^Schrewde)^.  A.8.  wicked,    ill- 
.8hrewde  J     natured. 

IShiawedncT  }**!•«*» 

~flhrfft     i  *"  ^*™*  OOCUeCSlOn. 

flehnlte-fader,  *  A.8.  a  father  eon- 


flohrlght  )  third  pen.   ting, 
Sehryght  v    lenst  of  schrlche,  •» 
Shright    J      A.S.  shrieketh. 
Sebright 
"     yght 


)m 


feat*  of  schrlche. 


£f>ilve 


a.ac.  A.8.  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  Penance. 
/mm  cess)  saHveji  test 
day  0/ety  caret,  I  hare 
had  the  sacrament  of 
Penance  administered 
fee  me  to-day  by  him 
who  has  the  core  of 
v    sonic  In  my  parish. 

•SET  \'  •*■**  te 

Behryve  J 


one's  confession. 


Schnlde  I  _  .  - 
Shulde  ff,A* 
Schulle-  1 

SSSTT  ^"** 

8huUen,  J  .  . 

Sclat,  «.  £.3.  a'slaie,  ; 

Sclaundrfc,*.  A.S. slander.'' 

Sclendre,  iattf.  A.S.  slender. 

Scoehoun  .  >  m 

Schochone  J  " 

Scolay,  Ir.  A JT.  to  attend  school,  to 

study. 
Scrips  ) 

8cripte  >«.  A.K.  writing. 
Scrit    J 

Scrippe,  ft.  A.N.  a  scrip. 
Scriptures,  ft.  j£  A  J«\  writings,  bookn 
Scryvenliche,  adj.  like  a  scrivener. 

*£«}e,AAtostok. 

Sekree  J  eajf".  AJT.  secret. 

8eculsr,  any.  A.K.  belonging  to  the 
laity  or  parochial  clergy.  In  opptv 
sitton  to  rtgular,  applied  to  those 
clergy  who  lived  by  a 


Seeden,  9.  A.8.  to  prodnce  seed. 
See,  n.  AJ*.  a  seat. 

See 

8e 

Sene 


r  a.  A.&  to  look  apon.    Bod 
I      nest  sea,  God  look  aposi 
j      you.    On  so  ass,  to  look 
V.     apon. 
See,  a.  A.8.  the  sea.    Zfeevemaso, 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Psiestlsja. 
See  Numb.  xxxiv.  6\  7. 
Seer,  octy*  A.S.  sear,  dry. 
Seesen,  poet  Imat  pi.  of  sites,  a\ 

A.&sat. 
Sege.ft.AJf.  a  siege,  a  seat. 
past  fsnat  of  esye,  a. 


Seigh,  post  least  of  see,  saw. 

Seignorie,  ft.  AJf.  authority,  powce. 

Sevatoarye,**  AJfl.  a  sanctary. 

Soke,*.  Ai).  8amei 

Seke,a^.JLfl.eiek. 

Selde    j  _^_ 

8eldenJailfci 

8ele,«.  AJT.  a  seal. 

8elle,aj.AJf.aoalL 
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Belle, ».  A.S.  ft  dtor-till  or  threshold, 
^i        r  «0.  the  lime ;  as,  f»  that 
felvLi      *riw   UMeunut,    ftt   that 
°*  vcn  I     same  moment. 
Self,  «#.   A.S.   simple,  harmless, 

happy,  silly. 
8e)ynessc,  av.  A.6.  happiness. 
Semblable,  adj.  A.N.  like. 
8emblaunt  )  n.  A.N.  seeming,  ap- 
Semblant   J     pearance. 
SemeUche  )  adj.  A~&  seemly,  comely; 
Semyly     f     semelieste,  tuperxUg. 
Semelyh'de, n.  A.8.  seeinline** 
Scmysoun,  n.  AJf .  a  low  or  broken 


Semyeope,*.  A.N.  a  short  cope. 
Sen  ) 
Seen  Va.  A.8.  to  see. 

8enek,  «..  pr.  Seneca,  the  phlloso- 
pher. 

Bend,  third  pen.  ting.  pre*.  tente  of 
sende,  o.  A.8.  sendeth. 

Sendal,  a.  A.X.  a  thin  silk. 

Senge,  t>.  A.8.  to  singe. 

Sentence,  n.  A.X.  sense,  meaning, 
judgment. 

Seo,  pron.  A.S.  she. 

Septe,  n.  pr.  Ceuta,  formerly  Septa, 
In  Africa. 

Sepulture,  n.  A.5.  grave. 

Serapion.  Joannes,  «.  pr.  an  Ara- 
bian physician  of  the  1 1  th  century. 

Sergeaunt,  n.  A.N.  tervient  ad  arma, 
a  squire  engaged  in  the  immediate 
service  of  a  prince,  or  nobleman. 
A  sergeant  of  lawe,.  servient  ad 
irgem,  a  servant  of  the  sovereign 
for  his  law  business.  The  king 
had  formerly  a  sergeant  in  every 
county. 

Serie,  n.  KJL  a  series. 

Sermounying,  n.  N. A.  preaching. 

6ervage.  n.  A.N.  servitude,  slavery. 

Serrande,  pari.  pre*,  of  serve,  serv- 
ing. 

Set.  third  pent.  ting.  pret.  tense  of 
•ette,  v.  A.S.  setteth. 

Seten,  part.  pa.  of  sitte,  sat,  re- 
mained. 

Setewale,  n.  A.S.  the  herb  Valerian. 

Sethe,  9,  A.S.  to  boil,  or  seeilie. 


Seth,  post  tente  of  sethe,  o.   AJ. 

seethed,  or  boiled. 
Sette,  9.  A.S.  to  place.    Yet  tette  1 

cat,  I  once  more  put  a  case.    To 

put  a  value  on  a  thing,  or  rate  \ 

as,  /  nolde  tet  hit  tarow  at  a  mete. 

I  would  not  value  his  sorrow  at  a 

farthing     To  tette  a  man**  conns, 

to  make  a  fool  of  him. 
Searement,  n.  A Jf .  security,  In  a 

legal  sense. 
Secrete,  n.  AJf .  certainty,  security , 

in  a  legal  sense. 
Sewed,  past  tenet  of  sewe,  e>.  A.K. 

pursued. 
Sewes,  n.  pi.  A.W.  dishes  of  meat. 
Seye     }  9.  A.S.  to  say ;  pi.  pret. 
Seyne  >    tente  seyne,   or  setae* 
Seyn   J     pott  tente  seyde,  or  seJde. 
Sey       )     poet  tente  of  see,  t>.  Aug. 
Seyen  $     saw. 
Seyn,  par*,  pa.  of  see:  seen. 
Seynd  )  port.  no.  of  senge,  e.  A.8. 
Seynde  J     singed,  or  toasted. 

Se^ntel     PHed   ««n«^^    *>  •" 

oeymc  I    holy  persons,  or  things, 

Seynt,  part.  pa.  girt. 

Seynt,  n.  A.N.  a  girdle. 

Shale,  n.  A.8.  a  shell,  or  husk. 

Sbalmyes,  n,  pi.  shalms,  musical 
instruments. 

Shapely,  a*//.— See  schapely . 

Shawe,  a.  A.S.— 8ee  scliawe. 

Shef,  n.  A.S.  a  sheaf;  pi.  shevea, 
sheaves. 

Sheo,  pron.  A.8.  she. 

Shende. — See  schende, 

Shene.— See  schene. 

Shent.— See  schent. 

S here.— Sec  schere. 

Sherte.— See  scherte. 

Shetc.— See  sehete. 

Slietea,  n.  pi.  A.8.  sheets. 

Shivere.n.  A.S.  a  slice. 

Shode,  part.  pa.  of  shoe,  a.  A.S. 
shod;  applied  to  JViars,  some 
orders  of  whom  wore  shoes,  and 
were  said  to  be  shod,  or  calced 
(Lat.  col  cent  i) ;  otherg  went  bare* 
foot,  and  were  ?aid  to  be  discalced 
(Lat.  diacalceatQ. 
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>!iof,  pat  ten ^  of  *hore,  v.  A.S. 

»l  owl,  fU^Kll. 

Sliou.lc, n.  AS.  harm. 
Shotti*.  a.  pi.  A.S.   arrows,  darts, 
anything  that  i*  shot. 


8es  schrews,  Ac. 


Shrewed 


} 


8hrift— Sea  schrlft. 

f  third  pert,  ting.  pret. 
Shrlght  I  tense  of  shnche,  e. 
Shryght  1     A3,   shrieketh.— See 

I    schright. 
Shulde,  post  fease  of  •belie,  s».  A3, 
should  ;  pL  thulde,  or  sliuldcn.— 
See  aehulda. 

k  imlic.  as.  pret,  tenet  pL 
I    of  shells,  «.  AA— See 
Shttl      J     schullen. 
Sibbe, «(/.  A3,  related,  akin. 
Jfeladoua,  aw  A.N.  a  kind  of  rich 


Sir 
Sire 
Syr 
Syre 


Slhe    I  diderent  forms  of  the  past 

Sigh   J     tern**  of  see,  a.  A3,  saw. 

fieighj 

Sight,  post  teas*  of  sike,  s».  A.S. 

sighed. 
Signe,  e.  AJN.  to  sseign. 
Signifer, a.  Lat.  the  Zodiac. 
Mgniflaunce,  a.  A.N.  signification 
Sike  1 
S/ke 
Sike 
Syke 


Syke 


«//.  A  8.  rick. 
*>.  A.S.  to  sigh, 
a.  A3,  a  sign. 

Slkerde,  port  pa.  of  after*.  s\  A3. 


,' 


i  Sya*   i-*'  A*B'  *bbr^1»tfc»  * 


Sippe,  a.  A.S.  tup,  drink. 

Stpher.  a,  a  cipher. 

'a,  A.N.  a  title  ot 

given  to  a  knight  or  bache- 
lor of  arms,  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  also  to  a  prie*t. 
It  was  also  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  man's  calling, 
when  he  was  addressed; 
a*,  tir,  or  elre  knight,  aire 
c/«rfc,  eirt  monk,  tire  man 
o/lawe.  Sire  is  also  s 
times  pat  for 
as.  And  Afe/oaeaofe  thrnt 
angrp  eira.  Our  eirt,  oar 
good  man. 

Sifoof,  a.  A.N.  an  assizer,  juryman. 

Sithe,  for  sitbes,  n,pL  A3,  timet, 

Sithen  "I 

?y?he»h*^-»~ 
Srth      J 

Sitte  V*».  AJ3.  to  sit,  to  sail  with, 
Sytte  J     to  bs  fitting. 
Sittande,  pari,  pre*,  ritting,  fitting. 

SyttJnf  »»*•«■•  <***«•• 
Skaflaut,  a.   A.N.   a  seafloM,  or 

wooden  tower,  need  in  besieging 

towns. 
Skathe,  a.  A3,  scathe,  loss. 
Skeet,  ad9.  A3,  swiftly. 
Skil,  n.  A.8.  a  reason,  argument. 
Skilful,  adj.  A3,  reasonable. 
Skiake,  a.  A3,  to  pour  out,  servo 

with  drink. 
BkJnna      (9m  **■*• to  •WP* to  dance  « 
&kt^L  J     *>  P**»  orer  Inatteu* 
Rkt^T   I     «***y     *■    readins> 
"*»•     L    Pos<leiiss,sWptsr^ 
Skorelce.  A3,  to  scorch. 
Skye,  n.  A3,  a  cloud. 
Slake,  adj.  A3,  slow. 
Slake,  a.  at,  A.&  to  appease,  ts> 

make  slack. 
Slake,  s».  ntut  A3,  to  fall,  to  desist. 
Slaws,  pari.  pa.  of  sis,  s».  A3.  slsJnu 
8m    fv.  A  S.  to  sis/ ;  pott  tease, 
g,^  <     slough ;  per*,  jm.  slawe,er 
^^  I    yslawe. 
Sleer,  a.  A3,  a  slayer. 
Sleght,  a.  A.8.  anything  sung. 
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Slefghljr,  adv.  A.S.  slyly,  emmingly. 
Sleight,  m.  A  8.  contriranos. 
81en. — See  tie. 
8.epe,  v.  A.S.  to  sleep ;  poet  teme 

wlepe,  slepte,  slept. 
8lete,  n.  A. 8.  fleet,  now  mixed 

with  rain. 
SlewWe.  adj.  unprofitable. 
S'i.ler.  adj.  A.S.  slippery. 
8iidiujf.pttrt.jwiw.  unstable. 
81igh    ) 

Sletgb  >adj.  A.8.  cunning. 
8»ve     J 

SMk.  for  swilke,  adj.  A.S.  such. 
Slit  )  third  pert,  ting,  pre*  tent*  of 
Slyt  J     slide, ».  A.8.  slidetli. 

^{..AAtoslay. 

Slogardle,  n.  sloth. 

Sloppe,  n.  A.8.  loo*o  breeches. 

81ough,  ptut  tense  of  sle,  e».  A.8. 
slew. 

Sloumberynges,  n.  pf.  A.S.  slumber- 
ing* 

Slowe,  ».  A.S.  a  moth. 

Slugpy.  wy.  A.S.  sluggish. 

81ye.  mlj.  A.&  sly. 

SKglitly,  arte.  A.S.  slyly,  cunningly. 

8mali»h,  adj.  A.S.  smallish,  rather 
small. 

Smerte,  n.  A.S.  smarting,  pain. 

Smerte,  v.  A.S.  to  smart, 

Smerte,  adv.  A.S.  smartly. 

Smit  \  tJUrtl  pnrs.  Mng.  prts.  tense  of 

Siuyt J     smite,  v.  A.S.  smiteth. 

8inltetli,  imper.  mood*  smite  ye. 

Smitted,  part.  pa.  of  «mite>  v.  A.S. 
smitten. 

Sinokle?.  adj.  A.S.  without  a  smock. 

81110. i't-lidi,  adj.  A.S.  smutty. 

Bmythed,  part  tense  of  smythe,  v. 
A.8.  wrought  as  a  smith. 

8newed,  post  tense  of  snowe,  p.  A.8. 
snowed;  metaphorically,  was  as 
plentiful  as  flakes  of  snow. 

t^}**-8-*0  ■»>*•««'"»«• 

80,  for  seo.  A.S.  she. 
Sodeyn,  adj.  A.N.  sudden. 
Sodiynly.arfr.  suddenly. 
8ng«t,  adj.  A.N.  subject. 
Sqjour,  n.  A.N.  sojourn,  stiff. 


Sojonrne,  9.  A.8.  to  1 
"'oken,  n.  A.8.  toll. 
Sokingfty,  adv.  gently. 
Solas,    n.    AJ*.    eoLic*,     mirth 
sport 

SoleJn.J      ,BUen- 

Solempo*,  adjr  A.N.  solemn. 

Solempenely.  orfe.  A  N.  sokinnly. 

Sum .  adj.  A  .S.  some.  77»»s  in  at  and 
torn,  this  is  the  whole  matter  in 
general  and  in  particular.  JUt 
and  *om%  one  and  all. 

Sonulel    ) 

Somdele  Vuds».  A.8.  somewhat 

SorodellcJ 

Somer,  n.  A3,  summer. 

Somer,  n.  A.N.  a  beast  of  burden, 
or  snmpter. 

8omme,  adj.  A.8.  some,  IFtt*  his 
tenth*  tomme  ifrre,  together  *itn 
some  ten  of  his  attendants. 

Somone  >      A  w  *A  «,«««« 

SompneJRA-N-to,,,mm00- 

Sompnour,  n.  A.N.  an  officer  em- 
ployed to  summon  delinquents  to 
appear  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
now  called  an  apparitor. 

Sond, ».  A.S.  sand. 

Sonde,  n.  A.N.  a  sounding  line. 

Sonde,  n.  A.S.  anything  sent,  a  mes- 
sage* Goddet  sonde,  What  God 
has  sent. 

Sondit  probably  a  mistake  fur  son- 
dit,  part,  pa,  of  soude,  v.  A.N. 
soldered  or  Joined. 

Son  ken,  part.  pa.  of  sinke,  v.  AS. 

sunken. 
Sonne,  n.  A.S.  the  sun. 
Sonnyssh,  adj.  A.S.  like  the  sun.      / 
Sope,  n.  A.N.  a  sup.  ^  . 

Soper,  n.  A.N.  supper.  ^ 

Sophime)/*.  A.N.    a   sophUm.  •  **_ 
Sopheme )      str:it;ijcrem. 
Sore,  v.  A.N  to  Mur. 
Sore,  n.  A.X.  chance,  destiny. 
Sorte,  v.  A.N.  to  allot. 
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8orw  ) 
8orwe> 
SorowJ 


8orwo  V*.  A.8.  sorrow* 


8017.  adj.  A.8.   sorrowful.      Sbry 

grace,  misfortune. 
8ote, a.  A.8.  soot. 
Sote     \ 

L8WOOX.  # 

8b'te,  n.  A.N.  a  fool. 
8oted.  par*,  pa.  A-N.  fooled,  besotted. 
Sotel,  adj.  A.N.  subtle,  artfully  coa- 
.     trirtd. 

*h  *  adj.  A.S.  true. 


8oth*     Jodu.  truly. 


ftothely 
SotheJ 

tiooitie 


a* 


truth. 


P  n.  truth. 


othfsstaesse) 
8othemstnessJ 
Sotherne,  adj.  A.S.  southern 
Sotheness,  a.  A.S.  truth,  reality. 
Sothe-sawa,  a.  A.S.  true   saying 
veracity, 

8ouded,  port,  pa.  of  sonde,  9.  A.H. 

soldered,  united. 
8oudiourt  a.  A.N.  a  soldier. 
Soreraiae  \  adj.  A.N.  sorercJga,ex> 
8orereyneJ     cellent ;    a.  a  sore- 

reign,  monarch. 
8ooketa.  A.N.  to  tuck. 
Souled  I  pari.  pa.  A.8.  endued  wUh 
8owiedJ     a  soul. 
8ouBt  a.  AJf,  sound. 
Sounds,  a.  ao.  A.S.  to  make  sound, 
to  beali  a.  ecu*,  to  grow  sound. 
•  8oune,  a.  A.N.  to  sound.    Atftra* 

eordeth  with  decency. 
8oape,  a.  A.N.  to  sup. 

Souple.  adj.  AJT.  supple,  pUaai. 
Gourde,  a.  A.N.  to  rise 
Sours,  a»  AJ7.  a  soaring,  a  rapid 
tt  thasourosofa 


Sowe.  a.  A.9  to  sew. 

8owe,u.  A  S.  to  sow. 

Sower,  a.  a  buck  in  his  fourth  year. 

8owke,  a.  A.X.  to  soak,  drink. 

Sowled.    Same  as  souled. 

Sowter,  a.  LaL  a  cobbler. 

8pan*new.  adj.  quite  new. 

Spunnisbyng,  part .  pre*,  expanding. 

8pare.  a.  A.S.  to  refrain. 

Sparand,  pari.  pre*,  sparing,  penu- 


Sparre,  n.  A.S.  a  bar. 
Sparro,  a.  A.S.  to  bar,  bolt. 
Sparine  >  a.  A.S.  an  axe,  or  hal- 
Sparth  J     berd. 

»£?}..  Or..*!** 

Spede,  a.  A-S.  to  speed,  to  despatch. 

Bpeetacle,  a.  Lat.  a  spying-glass. 

8pel,  a.  AJ3.  sport,  play;  an  ex- 
orcism. 

Spenee,  a*  A.H.  a  store-room,  or 
cellar. 

8pere,a.  Gr.  a  sphere. 

&pere,*A,&aber«atpeer,apointed 
weapon  of  any  kind,  as  a  spar. 

Spare,  a.  A.8.  tobar.   . 

Sperhawk,  a.  AJff.  a  sperrawhawk. 

Sperme,  a.  Gr.  seed. 

Spettettefaa'  pen.  sauj.  arss.  leans  of 
spede,  speedeth. 

Spiced,  par*,  pa.  appttsd  to  eon- 
science,  means  sophlatkated  by 
casuistia  subtleties,  or  scrupulous. 
Thus,  in  Beaumont  aad  Fletcher's 
Mad  Lager,  when  Qeanthe  oftjars 
a  purse,  the  piiestem  says  1 

Tyl  no  corruption. 
CZs.  Take  It.  It  Is  yours « 

Be  not  so  spiced,  tt  Is  good 
gold. 

Spices,  a.  A.K.  spades,  kinds. 

a.  ac  A.a  to  waste,  ta  c*> 


Spille,  a.  aaat  A.8.  to  parish. 
Spire,  m.  A.8.  a  stake,  or  staff. 

8Pere  }  *  AJ9.  toask  aquestioav 
Spitoua,  e^  AN.  angry,  saUafuJ. 
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Snttoasly,*)*.  AJS.  angrily,  spite- 
fully. 
Splaye, *.  A.N.  to  display. 
Spone, «.  A-S.  a  spoon. 
Sponne,  post  tefiM  of  spinne,  s>.  A.8 


8porne,  *.  A.8.  to  spurn,  strike  with 

the  foot,  kick. 
8pouealUe,A  A.N.  espousal. 
Sprenge, v.  A  S.  to  sprinkle. 
8preynd.  part  pa.  of  sprenge,  v. 

A.S.  sprinkled. 
Spryngoldes,  n.pL  A.N.  machines  of 

war  for  casting  stones. 
Sqname,  ax  Let.  a  scale. 
Squaimous,  adj.  desirous. 
Squyer, *.  A  N.  a  squire. 
8quyerie,   n.   A.N.    a   number  of 

squires. 
Staee,  fk  pr.  Statins,  the  Roman 


Stak,  poet  teste  of  stlke»  9.  A.S. 

stuck. 
Stakke,  n.  A.8.  a  stack  of  wood  or 

corn. 
Staff-sling,  n.  a  sling  fastened  to  a 

staff. 
Stakere,  v.  A.8.  to  stagger. 
Stalke.  9.  A.&  to  step  slowly  and 

stealthily. 
Stalkes,   n.  pi  A.8,  the  upright 

pieces  of  a  ladder. 

r!««£   !•.  A  N  a  sort  of  wool- 
Stxunin    V    len  dotlu 
Stames   J     •■■  w». 

Stant    f  <**r*  pen' tittff'  prc8' t€lu:c 
Z^Zl  -\     of  stande,  or  stonde,  v. 
Stont    J     a.8.  standeth. 
Starf,  past  tense  sing,  of  store,  9. 

A.S.  died.    Plur.  storren. 
Stark,  adj.  A.S.  stiff,  stout. 
Stele,  n.  A.S.  a  handle. 
Stelk-fye,  9.  A.N.  to  metamorphose 

into  a  star. 
Stente  >  9.  A.S.  to  cease,  to  cause  to 
Stinte  i     cease. 

Cadj.  seems  used  in  the 
Stepe  J  sen»e  of  deep,  so  that 
Steep  I     eym    *Utp    may    mean 

(^    sunken  eyes. 
Stere,  9.  A.S.  to  stir. 
Siere,  a.  AJE.  a  yearling  bullock. 


Stere,  n.  A.8.  a  rudder. 

Stereles,  adj.  AA  without  a  rud- 

der. 
Stereaman,  m.  AJ.  a  pilot. 
Sterlynges,  n.  pi.  pence  of  sterling 


Sterre,  «.  A  8.  a  star. 

Stert,  it.  A.S.  a  start,  a  leap.    Ma 

start,  immediately. 
Sterte,  9.  A.S.  to  leap,  or  starts 

past  tame,  sterte. 
Startling,  part.  pits,  of  startle,  «. 

A.S.  suiting. 
Sterre, v.  AS.  to  die.    Past  feast 

sing,  starf;  pi.  starve;  part  pa. 

storren,  ystonre. 
Steven,  a.  A.S.  voice,  sound.    An 

appointed  time,  as  at  unset  steoem, 

without  previously  appointing  a 

time.    They  fatten  afssew,   they 

appointed  a  time, 

StyTeJ       fishpond,  a  brothel. 
Steye,  9.  A.  S.  to  ascend. 
Stiyers,  n.  pi.  A.S.  stairs. 

Stillatorie,  n.  A.N.  a  stilL 

Stille,  adj.  A.S.  still,  quiet. 

Stirpe,  n  Lat.  race. 

Stith,  n.  A.S.  an  anvil. 

Stokkid,  part.  ;».  a.8.  conflned  la 
the  slock*. 

Stole,  n.  Lat.  a  narrow  strip  of  silk 
worn  by  deacons  over  the  left 
shoulder,  by  priests  round  the 
neck,  and  crossed  in  front. 

Stole,  n.  A.  S.  a  stool. 

Stoude,  9.  A.S.  to  stand. 

Stont  \  third  pert,  sing.  pres.  tense  at 

Stant  j     last. 

(part.  pa.  of  stepe,  9.  A.S. 

Stopen  J     stepped,  advanced.  Or, 

Stoupen  I     perhaps,  stooped,  from 
^    stoupe,  to  stoop. 

Store,  9.  A.N.  to  stock  a  farm. 

Storial,  adj.  A.N.  historical. 

Storven,  past  tense  pi.  and  part,  of 
sterve,  v.  A.S.  died,  or  dead. 

/,  '  ..'■•■- 
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Stot,  n.  A.8.  a  stallion,  or  young 

bull. 
Stute,  n.  A.S.  the  stoat,  or  ermine 

weasel,  called,  in  Norfolk,  the 

mouse-hunte. 
Stound,  ».  A.8.  a  moment. 
Stoundemele,    adv.    A.  3.   momen- 
tarily, every  moment. 
Stoupen.— Same  as  stopen. 
8t0ttref   *.   A.8.  fight,  battle,  pL 

•toaris. 
Strake.  v.  A.S.  to  proceed  directly. 
Strange,  adj.  A.N.  foreign,  uncom- 
".    mon.     He  made  it  strange,  he 

made  it  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Straughte,  pamt  tarn  of  strecehe, «. 

A.S.  stretched. 
8tre,  n.  A.S.  straw. 
Streight,  jwrt.  pa.  of  strecehe,  «. 

A.8.  stretched,  drawn. 
8tremyde  )  past  teiuc  pi.  of  strcme,  v. 
Stremedo  j      A.S.  ttremed,  flowed. 
Stremos,a.  pL  A.S.  streams,  or  rays 

Ofligllt. 

Jjjj^}  n.  A.8.  seed,  strain,  or  race. 

Strong,  adj.  AJk  strong.    Camp. 

deg.  strenger,  taper*,  strengeet. 
Strcpe,  e.  A.S.  to  strip. 
Strcte,  n.  A.S.  a  street.  Thema&rt 

strtto,  the  high,  or  main,  street. 

Strike, ».  A.S.  a  streak.  A  drifts 
of  flex,  a  hank  of  flax. 

Strode,  Ralph,  ».  pr.  a  Fellow  of 
Herton  a  Oxford,  a  logician  and 
poet  contemporary  with  Chancer, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  TrofUu 
and  Ormmsyd*. 

Strot  pott  torn  ofng.  of  strive,  o. 
AJ8.  strove;  pL  strove. 

Stronde, «.  A.8.  a  strand,  or  shore. 

Strothir,  i*  pr.  In  a  note  on  this 
word  (see  toL  1.  p.  as),  note  i) 
it  Is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Whitaker  that  this  is  the 
▼alley  of  Langstrothdale  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire;  but 
a  correspondent  has  obligingly 
suggested  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  8trothir,in  Fife,  is  the  place 


intended,  as  being  *ftr  f»  At 
north.'  He  has  al*o  pointed  out 
that  the  dialect  used  by  the 
clerks  resemble*  that  of  Scotland 
mnch  more  nearly  than  thst  of 
Yorkshire.  This  u  an  interesting 
fact,  as  showing  that  in  the 
middle  ages  students  from  Scot- 
land, then  a  separate  kingdom, 
resorted  to  Oxford. 

Strowte,  *.  A.S.  to  strut,  to  expand 
as  a  fan. 

Stroye  ) 

Stmye  >e*.  AJ*.  to  destroy. 

Strye  J 

Stubbll,  n.  A.8.  stubble.  A  sftriUt 
goo$,  a  goose  turned  out  to  feed  on 
the  stubbles  after  harrest. 

8ubarbes,  n,  pL  Lat.  suburbs. 

Sublet,  s.  Lat.  subject. 

Sublimatorie,  n.  A.N.  a  re**!  u*ed 
by  chemists  in  sublimation. 

Sukkenye,  n.  A.25T.  (XHtqntmUc),  a 
loose  frock  or  rochet,  such  as 
that  worn  by  < 

Sue  ton,*,  pr.  Suetonius,  the  1 

historian. 
Sumeauaee, «.  A.N.  aufflciency. 
Suffisauat,  part,  prau  AJS.  suflteiiig. 


Sugrid,  part  pa.  AJT.  sweetened, 

sugared. 
Supply e,  e».  AJf .  to  supplicate. 
Surcota,  n.  A.W.  an  upper  coat. 
Surplis,  n.  A.N.  a  surplice. 
Surquedrie,  n.  A.K.  presumption. 
Surrye,  n.  pr.  Syria. 
Sursanure,  n.  AJT.  a  wound  healed 

outwardly. 
Surveeance,  n.  AJJ, 

eiice. 

IS10"}  «•*■»•■ 

Suspedous,a<&.  AJf.  suspicious. 
Suspect,  part.  pa.  of  suspscte,   at 
A.N.  suspected. 

£ltirrl,l-^"-lir«'tl 
SustyrJ     -,*tel1,■ 
Swa,od*>  IAm 
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Swal,  pott  teas*  of  swells,  a.  A.S. 

•welled;  port,  jsa,  swollen. 
Swappe,  v.  ac  A.8.  to  throw  down, 

to  strike  off;  v.  neut.  to  fell  down ; 

pott  tenet  swapte. 
Swart,  extf.  A.S.  black,  swarthy. 
Swatte,  jm*    tease  of  swete,  9. 

A.8.  fweated;  jwi.  jm.  swota, 

twoot. 
Swegb,  a.  A.8.  a  violent  motion,  a 

swaying. 
Sweere) 

Swere  Vn.A3.tlM 
Swire  J 
8welte,  *.  A.8.  to  die,  to  faint ;  pa* 

tense,  swelL 
Swerne,  v.  A.8.  pre*,  sense  pi.  of 

swere,  a.  A.8.  swear. 
Swete,  ©.  A.8.  to  fweat ;  pott  tenet 

•watte,  swete;  pari.  pa.  swote, 

twoot 

SwwSjnge  }  *•  ^^  E  dwML 
Swiche,*xtf.AJ3.aaeh. 

Swire.— See  swere. 

Swithe,  adv.  A.8.  quickly,  immedi- 
ately. 

Swire  )  a.  A-8.— See  JunK  Btymol. 

SwyreJ      in  v. 

Swoloirefn.  A.8.  the  throat;    a 

Swolwe  /     whirlpool. 

Bwonken,  pari,  pa*  of  swinke,  v.  A.8. 
laboured,  weary  with  labour. 

Swoot,  part  pa.  of  swete,  v.  A.S. 
•Treated.  For  twoot,  because  he 
had  sweated. 

Swough,  a.  A.S.  confused  noise ;  a 
swoon. 

Svrow,  n.  A.S.  a  swoon. 

Sykerde.  past  fsaat  of  sykere,  a.  A.S. 
assured. 

8ynamome,  iw  AJff.  cinnamon. 
▼OL.  IT. 


8ys,«.A.H.  the  oast  of  six  on  the 

dies. 
Syt,  third  pan*  slay*  of  sytta>  or 

sitte,*.A£.*ittath. 
Syth     ) 

Sythen  VonV.  A.S.  ainoa. 
Sytha  J 


Teas,  n,  AJf .  a  heap. 

Tabard,  a.  A.N.  a  loose  frock,  a 

nersdtfs  ooafr-of-anns. 
Tables,  a.  A.N.  backgammon. 
Taboare,  a.  A.N.  a  dram. 
Tache,  a.  A.N.a»pot  or  blemish. 
Taille,  n.  A.N.  a  tally,  or  notched 

stick  to  count  by. 
Take,  part  pa.  of  take,  o.  A.&  taken 
Takel,  a.  A.S.  an  arrow. 
Tale,  v.  A.8.  to  teH  stories. 
Tale,  a.  A.S.   speech,  dJseoorse; 

reckoning,   account.     Lttel   tote 

hath  he  told  of  ana  dreme,  ko 

made  little  aceountcf  any  dream. 
Talent,  n.  A.N.  desire,  affection. 
Talyng,  n.  A.8.  story-telling. 
Tamyd,  part.  pa.  of  tame,  a.  A.N. 

(entamcr)  cut  open  for  the  fint 

time,  begun. 
Tane,  for  taken. 
Tapicer,  n.  A.N.  an  upholsterer. 
Tapmage,  a.  A.N.  lurking,  skulking, 

deceit. 
Tapite,  o.  A  JX .  to  hang  with  tapestry 
Tappe,  n.  A.S.  a  tap  or  spigot. 
Tapstere,  n.  A.S.  a  female  tapster. 
Tare,  past  tense  of  tere,  v.  A.S.  tore. 
Targe,  n.  A.N.  a  lurjret  or  thield. 

(a.  pr.  perhaps    Tarsus,  in 
Tare  j      Asia  Minor,  whence  doth 
Tane  J      of  'Jars,  a  sort  of  silk,  was 
(^     imported. 

^}n.A.N.  aheap. 

Tassid  .part.  pa.  adorned  with  tassels. 
Taste,  p.  A.N.  (taster,  idler)  to  feel, 

examine. 
Tatnrwagges,  n.  pi.  A.S.  rags 
Taverner,  it.  A.N.  a  tavern-keeper. 
Taurc,  n.  pr.  Lat  the  constellalkfl 

Of  Taarus. 

2   K 
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Taylaglcr, n.  A.K.  1  tax-gatherer. 
Tecche,  n.  A.N.  same  as  tache. 
Teche.  9.  A.S.  to  teach 
Tempt,  n.  A.N.  time. 

£j£e  J*.  A.S.  to  grieve,  to 

Tene,  for  tone,  token. 

Tercel    )  n,  A.N.  the  male  of  bird* 

TerceletJ      of  prey. 

Terin,  a.  A.N.  a  sort  of  singing-bird. 

Termagauiit.  *.  pr.  AJf.  one  of  the 

false  god*  of  the  heathen. 
Terrcstrc,  adj.  A.N.  earthly. 
Tery.  adj.  A.S.  fall  of  tear*. 
Tester,  a.  A.N.  a  head-piece,  or  hel- 
met. 
Testyf,  adj.  A.N.heady,  headstrong. 
Towel)  n.  A.N.  a  pipe,  the  funda- 
Tael  j      ment. 
Textual,  adj.  A.N.  ready  at  quoting 

the  text  of  Scripture. 
Teyae,  n.  A.8.  a  tine,  proof,  or 

thin  piece  of  metaL 
Thak,  n.  A-  8.  thatch. 
Thakke,  v.  A.8.  to  thwack,  slap, 
Thame,  tor  them. 
Thaakes,  adv.  A.S.  with  food  will. 

Bi$  thank*,  her  thank**,   A.N. 

sswore,  /eirrc/N,  with  hi*,  or  their 

goodwill. 

^■•Jmfc.AAthen. 

Thar,  w.  imptncmi,  AA  behoveth. 

The,  the  definite  article  is  often  in- 
corporated with  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel;  at,  thambassia- 
toum,  the  ambassiatours,  the  am- 
bassadors :  thaxcouctoun,  the  ex- 


IJ^iu.AA  to  thrive. 

(H^v     ("put  for  the  ich  or  the  ft, 
2T?7  -{     thrive  I.  So  theech,  to 
joecs,      I    may  I  thrive. 
Thedona,  n.  A.S.  thrift,  success. 
Tliefely,  adj.  A.S.  like  a  thiet 


Thome  \       ' 
Thenneetorth,  mas. 
torth. 


j  adv.  A.S.  there,  where. 


Ther 

There  j 

Ther,  in  composition  signifit*.  that, 
as  therfor,  tor  that;  thervoonte*, 
about  that;  theraytnt,  egainct 
that;  fAeree/bre,  before  that,  fcc 

Thewes.  n.  A.S.  manners,  qualities 

Thider.  adv.  A.S.  thither. 

Thilke,  orf>.  A.S.  this  same. 

fv.A.S.  (MWfca»)  to  set  in. 

Tbinke     I      JJWAtnJlv,  it  seems  to 

Thynke    j      me;  Arm  fAeuoAfe,  it 
I     seemed  to  tliem, 

Think*  |  v.  A.S.  (tfenfem)  to  think, 

Thynke  j     consider. 

Th/rfe  }»-A.&  to  pierce. 

This   \pron.   daman*.    A.8.    this, 

Thise  f     these, 

i«ii0rt  |  nron.  oYseons.  A.S.  those. 

Tho 

Thooj 

Thole,  •».  A.S.  to  enter. 

Thore,  in  The  Mem.  of  the  Ante,  fat 
put  tor.  either  ttere,  or  UWe.  £ 
and  r  are  often  interchanged. 

K  }"•*•"•  •""««•• 

Thral,  a,  AJEL  a  clave,  serf,  or  • 


<Kfr.A4.thca. 


Thrallyn) 

Thrallea  >e\  AJ9.  to  enslave. 

Thralte    J 

Thred,  n.  A.S.  thread. 

Threitthfold, «.  AA.  a  threshold. 

Threpe,  e>.  AJ&.  to  call. 

Threste,  v.  A.8,   to  thrust*  jmaf 

tense,  thraste,  and  thriat, 
Threte, *.  A.8.  to  threaten. 
Threttene,  mess.  any.  AA  thirteen. 

XJSy  •*■**«"* 

Thrie 

Thrice 

Thry 

Thryes 

Thrilled,  tor  thirled,  neat  tonus  cjf 
tbirle.1         ' 


enw.  A*B.  thrice* 
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Hiring*,  9.  A.8.  to  thrust;  pmt 
ttnte  throngs,  and  thringt. 

Tlirist,  patt  term  of  threste,  throat. 

Throngs  paMt  lenss  of  thringt,  throat. 

Throstel,  ft.  JL8.  a  thrush,  or 
throstle. 

Throw,  m.  A.8.  a  torn,  a  whllo. 

Thraste, o.  A.8.  to  thirst. 
Tlinisty,  adj.  A.8.  thirsty. 
Thurgh    "J 

Tburogh    \*n&  ""*  ***<*&• 

Thorow    J 

Thrynne,  ado.  A.8.  therein. 

Thurrok,  n.  A.8.  the  hold  of  *  ship. 

Thwitel,  n.  A.8.  a  whittle. 

Tlddol 

Tid      hwrt  jw.  of  tide,  or  betide, 

Tydde  f    9,  i^.  heppened. 

Tyd    J 

lidife,  n.  A£.  the  turnouts. 

J*J*  J  as?.  A.8.  uncertain. 

Til,pr*p.  A.S.  to. 

,  AJf.  a  female 
player  on  the  Mm* 
ore,  or  timbrel,  a 

Timbetterre  J      plate  or  baein  of 

Tymbesterre  |  metal,  which  was 
thrown  into  the 
air  and  caught  on 
the  fingers. 

Timbre  \  n,   A.N.   a   timbrel,   or 

Tymbrej     baein. 

Tiptoon,  a.  jil.  A.S.  tiptoes. 

ow  fo.A.2J.  to  tear,  to  feed  upon, 

If—l     »  the  manner  of  birds  of 

Timewe,  n.  AJS.  a  riband. 

Titleles,  adj.  A.N.  without  a  title. 

To,  adw.  A.6.  too. 

To,  prep.  A.S.  to  pere,  this  year,  to 
monce,  on  the  morrow. 

To  is  often  incorporated  with  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  t  as 
Uxcute,  to  excuse. 

To,  In  composition  with  verbs,  1? 
generally  augmentative;  a*.  The 
helmet  they  to-keuxn  atul  to- 
thrtdt,  they  hew  and  cut  in  pieces 


the  helmets ;  at  nvtore,  all  torn  to 
pieces;  <d  to-*fmrt*  all  shred  In 
pieces ;  to-swfate,  labour  greatly. 

TftftM.    (prfp.  A.8.  before.    This 

t^H.S     fora  Is  preserved  in  our 

Toforen^     word  heretofore. 

TogJderes,  adv.  A. 6.  together. 

Tombestere,  «•  AJI.   a 
girL 

Tone  1 

Toon  >ft.j*.  AA  toes, 

Toos  ) 

Tonne-greet,  adj.  A.8.  of  the  eJf> 
eumJercnce  of  a  tun. 

Torete,  n.  A  N.  a  ring,  or  terra*. 

Tome,  v.  A.N.  to  turn. 

Totelere,  ft.  a  whisperer. 

Totty,  adj.  A.8.  disay. 

Tough,  adj.  AS.  difficult.    TomeU 
it  tough,  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
peine  about  It.     And  made  Apt    w' 
nouther  tough  no  aveywfe,  made   ' 
no  difficulty  nor  strangeness  about 

fought,  adj,  A.S.  tight,  or  like  the 

naval  term  taught. 
Tougbt,  patt  tente  of  teche,  t.A.8. 

taught. 
Tour,  ft.  AN.  a  tower. 
Tourette, ».  AJN.  a  turret. 
Toute,  n.  the  backside. 
Towail,  ii.  A.N.  a  toweL 

Trams \  n.  A.K.  a  track,  or  paths  • 

Trace/     train  of  attendants. 

Trace,  n.  pr.  Thrace. 

Trad     \  patt  tense  of  trade,  o.  A.8. 

TraddeJ     trod. 

Transmuwen,  o.  A.N.  to  transform, 

transmute. 
Trappures,  u.pL  A.N.  trappings  of 

a  horse. 
Trasshe,  o.  A.8.  to  betray. 
Trate, ».  A.S.  an  old  bag. 
Trave,  n.  A.N.  a  frame  in  which 

farriers  put  unruly  horses. 
Traye,  o.  A.N.  to  betray. 
Trays,  n.  A.N.  the  traces  by  which 

horses  draw. 
Tre,  n.  A.S.  a  tree,  wood.    Crittm 

tre,  Christ's  cross, 

2  K  2 
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Tredefoule,  n.  a  treader  of  hens,  & 

cock. 
Tregetour,*.  A.N.  a  juggler. 
Trental,  n.  A.N.  a  ten-ice  of  thirty 

mamt,  usually  said  on  as  many 

different  days,  for  the  repose  ot 

the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Trepeget,  n.  A.N.  an  engine  of  war. 
Tresour, a.  A.N.  treasure. 
Tretable,  or/;.  A.N.  tractable. 
Trete,  e.  A.N.  to  treat,  to  discourse. 
Trete  ) 

Tretis  Va.  AJf.  a  treaty. 
TretysJ 

Tretys,  adj.  A.K.  well  proportioned. 
Treuwe,  n.  A.N.  a  trace. 
Trewe,  adj.  A.8.  true. 
Trewc-lore,  n.  pr.  the  herb,  True- 

love. 
Triacle,  «.  A.W.  a  corraptlon  of 

tkeriaqut,  a  remedy. 
Trice,  v.  A.S.  to  thrust. 

Trie}  •*• trted*  *  reto*d' 
Trille.  r.  ac  A.8.  to  twlri. 
Trille,  w.  *mt.  A.3.  to  trickle. 
Trine,  adj.  A.N.  tlireefold.    7W»e 
coetpae,  the  Trinity.  See  Compa*. 
Trip, a.  a  snail  piece. 
Triste,  a.  tor  truste. 
Tristre,  *,  a  preconcerted  place  of 


Trompe,  n.  A.N.  a  trumpet. 

Trompoor,  «.  A.N.  a  trumpeter. 
TroachouB,  s.  AJJ.  a  headless  «pear. 


Troae,  n.  AJff.  a  throne. 

Trotula,  «.  pr.  a  medical  writer, 
whose  treatise,  Cvrmndamm  JEgrU 
mwMwmiAc<faoWttsi.scc^lsprlnted 
Inter  Jfetoo*  AmtHqmmh  Yen. 
1547. 

Trouble,  pari.  pa.  A.N.  troubled, 
gloomy. 

Troubler,     camp. 
troubled. 

Trowandysel 

Trttaandise   Vu.  AJ?.  begging. 

Truaundyug) 

Tfowe,  e.  A.8.  to  beliere. 


Truwe,  u.  AJf .  a  truce, 

Tuel    )n.A.N.a  pipe,  the  i 

Tuellej     meut. 

Tulle,  v.  A  S.  to  t-llure. 

Tutlius,».pr  Marcus  TUlUus  ( 

Turkes,n.  A.N.  a  turquoise. 

I  urkeyn,  adj.  AX.  Turkish. 

TunueutUe, n.  A.N.  torment. 

i'unres,  pi.  of  turf,  n.  A.S. 

Twayne) 

Tweye    >aa*e.  adj.  A.8.  two. 

Tweyn  J 

Tweifold,  adj.  A.S.  twofold. 

T wight,  post  feuse,    and   purl,  of 
twice**,  u.  A.S.  twitched,  plucked. 

Twinke,  v.  A.8.  to  winkj  hence, 
twinkle. 

A.S.  to  depart  from  a 
place  or  thing;  to  as* 
parate. 

Twire,*.  A.S.  to  ring  low,  as  a  bird. 

Twitt,  a.  A.8.  a  bough  of  a  tree. 

Tuiste,  9.  A.&  to  twitch,  sunt  tease. 


Twtnne 
T  wynne 


t 


Twyes,  enV.  A.S.  twice, 

Twythen.  part  no.  whittled,om>ped 

with  a  knlfo. 
Tykcl.  adj.  A.8.  uncertain. 
Tympan,  a.  Let-  a  drum. 
Typ«rtn.  A.8.  a  tippet. 
Tyre,  9.  A.X.    Same  as  tire.     ' 
Tyt,  third  pu*.  mtuff.  prat,  muse  of 

tyde,  e>.  A£.  betideth. 
Ty  teryng,  s.  A3,  courtship. 

Value,  n.AJT.  a  veto.  ' 

Valence,  n.  pr.  Valencia  to  Spain. 
Valerie,  n.  pr.  a  tract  of  Walter 
Mapes,  is  called  . 
ad  JRepttum. 
Valerie,  n.  pr.  Valerius  1 
Valour,  a.  A.H.  value. 
Varlun,  ft  A.N.  to  ohange. 
Variaant,  pars.  pr.  changing. 
Vasselage  Ju.  A.H.  valour,  spirit 
VesseUge  J     becoming  a  vassal. 

fsju  A.N.  Blount  Inter. 
Vavaeour  J  prets  this  word  on* 
Vavaser  1     that  Is  indignity] 

I    toi  " 
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Vekke,  n.  Ttal  an  old  hag. 
Vendible, ««  A.N.  rateable. 
Venerye,  «.  A.N.  hooting. 
Venge,*.  AJT.  to  revenge. 
Venturing,  «.  AJJ.  cupping,  a  sur- 
gical term, 
Venym,  n,  AJf.  venom,  poison. 

y^rj.  a,  Lat.  the  spring. 

Veramant,  adv.  A.N.  truly. 
Verdegresse,  *.  AJS.  verdigris. 
Verdite,  *.   AJJ.  judgment,  sen* 


.  A.N.  vermilion. 


Vermeylel  ^ , 

Vermelet  J  "V- 

Vernage,  n.  A.N.  wine  of  Verona. 

Vernicle,  ».  A.N.  dimin.  of  Vero- 
nikc,  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
picture  of  Christ,  supposed  to 
have  been  miraculously  imprinted 
on  a  handkercliief  handed  to  him 
by  8t.  Veronica  to  wipe  hit  face 
when  bearing  the  cross  to  Cal- 
vary. 

Vernysthe,  a.  A.N.  to  varnish. 

Verre,  n.  AJN.  glass. 

Versifyour,  «.  A.N.  a  versifier. 

Vertules,o$.  without  virtue  or  effi- 
cacy. 

Vertuous,  adj.  A.N.  efficacious. 

Vesselle,  «,  A.N.  plate. 

Veyne,  n.  A.N.  a  vein. 

Viage,  av.  A.N.  a  journey  by  sea  or 
land. 

Vicary,  n.  Lat.  a  vicar. 

Vice,  n,  A.N.  the  newel,  or  upright 
centre  of  a  winding  stair. 

Vigile  \  n.  A.N.  the  eve  of  a  festl- 

Vigilllej      val;  awake. 

Vinolent,  adj.  Lat.  smelling  of 
wine. 

Viol,  n.  A.N.  the  violin. 

Virelsye,  n.  A  N.  a  ronnd,  or  catch, 
called  freeman's  song,  but,  pro- 
perly, three-man's  song. 

Visage,  v.  A.N.  to  front,  to  face  a 
thing. 

•JEW-***— •■ 

Vitilyon,  n.  pr.  a  writer  on  optics.  I  Unlu-t,  n.  A.S.  dislike, 
who  flourished   In    1270.       Hial I'nmanhode, n.  A.8. cowardice, 
works,   together  with  those  or  Unpyn,  a.  A.S.  to  unlock. 


Alhaseu,  were  printed  at  Basil 
In  157*. 

Umbreyde,  a.  A.S.  to  upbraid. 

Unbodye,  a.  A.8.  to  leave  the 
body. 

Unbokele,  v.  A.N.  to  unbuckle. 

Unce,  a,  A-N.  an  ounce,  a  small 
portion. 

Uncommitted,/**-* .«a.  not  assigned. 

Unconnyngl  adj.  A.8.  ignorant;  n. 

Unkonning  J     ignorance. 

Uncovenable,  adj.  AJf.  inconve- 
nient, unbecoming. 

Unkouthe)     ***+*»**» 
Uncouthly,  adv.  A.S.  uncommonly. 
Undirfouge,e.  A.S.  to  undertake. 
Undergrowe,  part,  pa*  undergrowa, 

of  low  statere. 
Undermele,  n.  A.8.  the  time  after 

dinner,  the  afternoon. 
Undent,  n.  A.S.  dinner-time,  still 

u*ed  in  Swedish. 
Undernome,  pott  fatse  of  undernlma, 

v.  A.S.  took  up,  received. 
Underpightjxuf  tt»»e  of  tmderpiche. 

He  drank  and  wel  hit  i/urdcl  i«- 

derpigkt,  he   drank   and  stuffed 

his  girdle  well. 
Underspore,  v.  A.S.  to  raise  a  thing 

by  putting  a  qwre,  or  pole,  under 

it. 
Underetonde,  pari,  pa*  of  under- 

stande. 
Undo,  v.  A.S.  to  unfold. 
Unese,  n.  uneasiness. 
Unnethe    >    adv.    A.S.    uneasily, 
rmiethes  J        scarcely. 
Unfumouse,  adj.  unknown. 
Unfestllche,   adj.  unsuitable  to  a 

feast. 
(Tngoodly,  adj.  A.S.  unciviL 
Unliele,  n.  A.S.  misfortune. s 
\Jnhtt\<\tparl.pa.  of  unliele,  a.  A.S 

uncovered,  unroofed. 
Unkindi'ly,  adv.  A.S.  unnaturally. 
Unletted,  part.  pa.  undisturbed. 
Unlovcn,  v.  A.S.  to  cease  to  love. 
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a.  A.S.  ill-will. 


Unrest,  n.  A.8.  want  of  Wit,  uneasi- 
ness, trouble. 

Unresty,  adj.  A.S.  unquiet. 

Unright,  n.AS.  wrong. 

Cased,  adj.  unsteady . 

Cntely,  adj.  A.S.  unhappy. 

Unset,  part.  pa.  not  appointed. 

Undtettc,  port.  pa.  opened. 

Untlekked,  part.  pa.  unslaked. 

Unslept,  part.  pa.  having  had  mo 
sleep. 

Uasoft,  adj.  A.8.  hard. 

Unspered,  part.  pa.  nnbarred. 

Unsufnclent,  adj.  insufficient. 

Cnewelle,  f.  A.8.  to  fall  after  swell- 

Unthank  \ 

Uuthonkcj 

Until,  prep.  A.8.  to,  unto. 

Untime,  «.  A.S. 
time. 

Unto,  ooY.A.8.  until. 

Untreated,  part.  pa.  not  tied  In  a 
tress,  or  tresses. 

Untrctable,  adj.  not  admitting  any 
treaty.  This  word  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  tnesvruoifc. 

Untriste,  v.  A.S.  for  untruste,  to 
mistrust. 

Untrust,  n.  AA.  mistrust. 

Unusage,  a.  want  of  usage.  A 
translation  of  the  Lat.  iasofeatJa. 

Unware,  nor*,  pa.  A.S.  unforeseen. 

Unwemmed,  part.  pa.  A.S.  un- 
spotted. 

Unweting,  part.  pr.  A.S.  not  know* 
Ing.  Unweting  of  this  Dorigen, 
Dorigen  not  knowing  of  this. 

Unwetingly,  adv.  A.8.  ignorantly. 

Unwist,  part.  pa.  unknown.  Her 
intent  wot  fir  to  lose  kgmunwimt, 
she  intended  to  lore  him  in 
secret.  Unwtit  of  U  aymsetoe,  he 
himself  being  ignorant  of  it, 

Unwlt,  n.  A.S.  want  of  wit. 

Unwote,  e».  A.S.  to  be  ignorant 


UnwryeJ 
Unyolden,  pari,  pa, 
yielded. 


■ot  having; 


Voide  \v.  ac  A.W.  to  remove.  In 

Voydej     empty. 

Tolde  )  v.  neat.  A.S.  to  depart,  la 

Voyde J     go  away. 

Volage,  adj.  A.N.  light,  giddy, 

Volantyn,  n.  perhaps  a  clerical 
error  for  volatile,  game  <Fr. 
volatile);  or  the  name  of  soma 
kind  of  wine,  possibly  tnfleftsw. 

Volunte,  a,  A.N.  wilL 

Volupere,  aw  A2T.  a  woman's  cap,  a 
night-cap.  In  the  Promptwarhm 
Farvulorum*  terittrum  is  inter- 
preted volgpere  kercker.  Thai* 
trum  signifies,  properly,  a  veil. 

Voucfae,*.  A.N.  generally  used  with 
the  adj.  sun/,  when  it  means  to 
vouchsafe,  to  grant.  In  this  ease 
the  verb  eoudts  and  the  adj.  mam/ 
are  sometimes  separated  by 
several  intervening  words,  as— 

'For  staff  of  cherlis  I  ne  vouche 
That  they  shulle  never  neigh  it  nere.' 

For  I  do  not  vouchsafe,  or  grant 
allowance,  to  churls  that  they 
should  ever  eosne  near  it.  Both 
the  verb  coucac  and  the  ad),  sen/ 
are  inflected.  Vomckm  sau/,  to 
voaehsale  \  vouchetk  torn/,  vouch- 
safe ye.  The  Mae  *****  *  sate, 
the  king  vouchsafes,  or  ttnftions, 
it. 

Up*  pr^P-  A.8.  upon.  Up  peyae, 
upon  pain ;  up  peril,  upon  peril. 

Up,  adv.  A.S.  Up  en  Uma\  up  in 
the  country  ;  an  so  down,  upside 
down.  But  Pandartavp,  an  ellip- 
tical expression,  meaning  rose  up. 
Thus  in  the  Englkh  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  we  find,  Up,  Lara\ 
for  Rise  up.  Lord!  and  among; 
the  vulgar,  He  tip  wit*  kU  a**.    . 

Upbaf.jMut  Isass of  uphove,*  AS. 
upheaved. 

Upheping,  n.  A.8.  accumulation. 

Upper.odv.  A.S.  comp.  degrm,  higher. 

Upperest.  adj.  A.8.  saperi.  degree 
highest. 

Upright,  adj.  A.S.  straight.  £> 
right  at  a  soft,  straight  as  an  ar- 
row.   When  applied  to  ; 
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lying,  it  meant  with  the  ftce  up- 
ward, like  the  Latin  ruupinus. 

ITrchoun,  n.  a  hedge-bog. 

Ure,  n.  hat,  tjsara,  qm.  2b  put  a 
UaUtU  tn  eve,  to  pat  it  in  exeeu- 


Ure,  n.  A.N.  Aeur,  fortune,  destiny, 

m  in  oouseur,  moiftsur. 
Ured,  port,  post  destined.  Wdmtd, 


Usage,  n.  A,N.  experience,  practice. 
Uaaunt,  par*,  pre*.  A.K.  using,  ao- 

customed. 
Utter,  od;.  A.8.  comparative  degree 

of  out,  outer;  at  in  the  law  terra, 

the  utter  bar. 
Utter,  ado.  A.S.  more  outwardly. 
Uttermeste,  arif.  A.8.  outermost. 

f  o.  A.8.  to  publish,  bring 
t  r**~  1  out ;  as  in  Shakspeares— 
tilz!-  4  Money**  a  medler, 

iitwen  i  xnatdoihutter  all  men's 
^  ware-a.— JfinterV  Ttde. 
VvHanva)  "■  iLN*  indecency,  the 
vli^ti  r  1»»P»«*  <*  conduct 
Vjlonye  j     of  a  nllaiB  „  ^^ 


Wear,  «(/.  A.N.  aware,  wary. 
Waferer  )  *»  A.N.  a  maker  of  gau- 
Waferere  |     /free,  or  wafer-cakes, 
Wafonre  \  n.  A.N.  a  wafer,  or  guu- 
Wafre     J     /W. 
Wafrestere,*.  A.N.  a  maker  of  the 

unleavened  cakes  formerly  used 

for  the  Eucharist  in  the  Church 

of  England. 
Waget,  ».  supposed  by  Tyrwhitt  to 

mean  a  kind  of  blue  colour. 
WaJment       "| 

Way  men  t         n.  A.S.  a  lamenta- 
Waimenting    '     tion. 
Waymenting , 
Waine.  n.  A.8.  a  waggon. 

Wake,  a.  A.S.  to  watch. 

%«r-i-  —      (iuterj.  A.S.  woe,  alas, 

£1       t     J      weUaway.   Waiatra 
\>  eiaway    -j      the  ^^  mJaf   tfa<. 


Weylaway 


»1 


Walnehie,  *.  pr.  WsfflaeUa. 

Walnote,  n.  A.6.  a  walnut,  that  te, 
a  French  or  foreign  nut. 

Walwe,  o.  A.&  to  wallow,  or  tum- 
ble about. 

Wan.  part  tense  of  winne,  «.  A& 
won,  gained. 

WaAevo.A,&toda«naaa,  ■ 

Wont}"-jL8adlMk-tootlL 
W anger  I  n.  A. 8.  a  support  for  the 
Wonger  J     cheek,  a  pillow. 
Wanhope,  n.  A.8.  despair,  or  the  sin 
which  is  called   by  theologians 
sloth,  meaning  that  earelexsness 
which  arises  from  despair  of  being 
able  to  live  well. 
Wantrust,  u.  A.6.  distrust. 
Waned     (**"*■  P*-  °*  waPe'  P11*  &r 
Wapyd    ^     A.STstupined. 
Wardecorps,  n.  A.N.  pursfe  de  corj*, 

bodyguard. 
Wardeyn,  *.  A.N.  a  warden  of  a 
college,  a  guard  or  watchman,  a 
keeper  of  a  gate,  a  sentinel. 
Wardrobe, *.  A.N.  a  house  of  office. 
Ware  derere,  Look  out  behind. 
Wariangle,  n.    According  to  Cot- 
grave,    'a    small    wood-pecker, 
black  and  white  of  colour,  and 
but  half  as  big  as  the  ordinary 
green  one.'    Speght  explains  it  to 
mean:    'a  kind  of  bird,  full  of 
noise,  and  very  rarenous,  preying 
upon  others,  which,  when  they 
have  taken,   they  use  to  hang 
upon  a  thorn  or  pricke,  and  teare 
them  iu  piccca  and  devoure  them. 
And  the  common  opinion  is,  that 
the  thorne  u  hereupon  they  then 
fasten  them  and  eat  them,  is  after- 
wards poisonsome.    In  Stafford* 
shire  and  Shropshire  the  name  is 
common.'    This  last  description 
evidently  points  to  the  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird. 
Warice  \v.ac.A  .N.  to  heal ;  e.  ntuL 
Warlshe  J     to  recover  from  sickness. 
Warisoun,  w.  A.N.  seems  to  mean 
reward,  as  it  if  the  translation 
of  merite.     In    te  Promptwxri* 
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e*u  Parwilornm.  mat  peon  is  trans- 
lated Douatirum 
*  '    Warne  \  a.  A.S.  to  caution  or  wan, 

Werne  J     to  apprize,  to  refuse. 

Warne*tore,  a.  A.8.  to  furnish,  to 


f)      Warieu  ^ 

War/     \  9.  A.8.  to 
Warrye  [     aril  of. 
Werrye  J 

(a.  A.9.  to  washi 
ten*  wessch, 
wiuch;  i*ir*.  jw. 
washed,  waiwchen. 
wesshen. 

Wastel-brced,  n.  eekc-brend.  or 
bread  made  of  the  finest  Hour. 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  grutea*. 
a  cake. 

Wastour.  n.  a  spofler. 

Wateryngc  of  Seint  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt  supposes  this  to  hare  been 
a  place  for  watering  horses,  s 
little  out  of  the  Borough  of 
flouthwark,  on  the  road  to  Can- 
terbury. The  same  pUce  was 
afterwards  called  SL  Tkomeu  a 
Watering*,  probably  from  soma 
chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint 
It  was  a  place  of  execution  in 
Queen  Klisabeth*  time.— See 
Wood,  Atkrn.  (toon.  1.  aao. 

Watlynge-ttretc,a.  pr.  a  celebrated 
Roman  road  which  traversed 
England  i  the  galaxy  or  milky 
way. 

Wared,  part.  pa.  of  were,  9.  A.S. 
woven. 

Wawet  n,  A.8.  a  ware  i  pi.  wawis. 

Wawy.  adj.  A.8.  wary. 

Way,*.  A.8.  is  often  pot  lor  the 
Um*  In  which  a  certain  apace  can 
be  passed  through ;  as  a  fmrttmn 
wag,  a  mile  way,  any  short  time. 
At  the  tea?  way,  at  least  wise.  A 
dtwU  woy,  a  twenty  denil  woy.  are 
expressions  difficult  to  tran»latc. 
but  they  mean  with  ill  luck. 

Way,  ode.  A.8.  away.  Do  may,  do 
away,  take  away ;  used  as  an  in* 
terjcctlon,  A  way  with  it! 

Wa,  ke,  adj.  A.S.  weak. 


Wei 
Wele' 


Webbe,  n.  A.  8.  a  weaver. 

Wedde,  n.  A.S.  a  pawn  or  pledge. 
To  vxd*U%  for  a  pledge ;  And  legat 
to  techie  Xormandie,  and  mort- 
gaged Normandy. 

Wede,  n.  A.S.  clothing.  Coder 
weds,  in  his  clothing. 

Wede  n  A  8.  a  weed ;  pL  wedis. 

Wcep\aa«f  team  of  wepe,  a.  A.8. 

Wepe  J     wept. 

Weive  )  a.  at.  A.S.  to  wsire, decline, 

WeyveJ  forsake. 

WeyVa)  *  ""*  ^  *°  d9puU 
Weken,  a.  newt.  A-S.  to  grow  weak. 

adj.  A.8.  weU,  fortunate. 
JFW  wen  thep  that  thider 
wight  winne,  fortunate 
were  they  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  reachin  a  that  place. 
It  is  also  joined  to  artverba 
and  sdjectives  In  the  nam* 
way  as  /kl  and  right;  thus, 
awl  more,  considerably 
morei  a  wet  good  tsrJjsAc, 
a  right  good  artisan. 
WeldeT a.  A.8.  to  govern,  to  wield* 

pott  tenoe  welt,  wielded. 
Weldy,  adj.  A.8.  active,  able  to  ga. 

vera  or  wall  wield  his  limbs. 
Wcl<\  a.  A.S.  weal,  wealth,  proa- 
peri  ty. 
WeleAtl,  adj.   A.S.  productive  of 

wcslth  or  hsppineM. 
Wclefulaea,  a.  A.S.  hnppincm. 
Welke,  pad  tenet  of  walks,  a.  A.S. 

walked. 
Welke,  a.  A.8.  to  wither,  to  grow 

mouldy  t  partpa.  welkad. 
Welkin,  n,  A.S.  tlia  sky. 
Welle,  a.  A.S.  a  spring.    WeUe  a/ 
view,  ofpfr/fceknm,  of  mite  gentw^ 
/r aw.  spring  of  vices, of  perfections, 
t»T  all  amiability. 
Welle  )  a.  A.S.  to  now,  spring  up, 
Welme  J      as  water  in  a  wall. 
Welte,  poet  ten*  of  welde,  a.  A.8. 

governed,  wielded. 
Wel-thewed,  port.  pa.  endowed  wUk 
goad  onalittaa, 
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Welewilly  1  adj.  well-witbiag ,  pro- 
Welewallyj     pttione. 

vVe1»\ne}  *A*  *•**•***• 
Wenehc,  «.  A.8.  *  young  woman. 
It  It  tometimet  used  in  an  oppro- 
brtoat  tense,  at  /  am  •  gentil 


Wend    )  for  waned,  weneden,  past 

Wenden  >    tents  of  wane,  a.  A.8. 

WendynJ     thought. 

Wende,  a.  A.8.  to  go. 

wend,  third  person  sing,  at  wane, 
a.  AJ3.  weeneth,  gvaMatli. 

Wane,  n.  A.6.  guest,  supposition. 
Wilhouten  wene,  not  by  supposi- 
tion, but  certainly. 

Wane  \  v.  A.8.  to  think,  to  tup- 

WeeneJ     pote. 

WenUpart  pa.  of  wende.r.A  S-gone. 

«*-_«.   fflattfcwee  of  wende,   W*"** 

*eme  (.    boarder. 

Weot,n.  A.S.  a  way,  a  passage ;  a 

tarn  in  walking;  a  taming  over 

in  bed. 

Went,  need  by  poetic  Hcenceforaxnit 
Wepe, v.  AS.  to  weep. 
Wepely,  adj.  A.8.  eauaing  team. 

*£?,}*• A8-  •«*-■ 

*■*""        ( indicative  mood  past  ten*e 

ptural of  am,  a.  A.8.    It 

it   sometimes   u«eda  a* 

Were    1     a    reflected    verb,    for 

Weren  l     had,  according    to   the 

French  cuttom,  at,  FFere 

set  hem  in  a  tnverne  for 

to  drtfnte,  t'efcnent  ttseis 

Were,  stibjunetive  mood,  past  tense 

sing.;  at,  it  wen  a  game,  it  would 

be  Am. 

Were,  a.  A.8.  to  wear ;  to  guard  or 

defend. 

confu- 
Were  )      tlon.    Hit  herte  in  suehe 


Were,  n.  A.8.  a  wear  lor  aatohtaf 

flsh. 
Weren.jNMt  tenet  j&  of  am,  a.  AM, 

were. 
Werke.    Same  at  werche. 
Werne.    Same  at  wane. 
Werre,  a.  AJf.  war. 
Werreye,  a.   A.N.   to  make  war 

against. 
Wene,  otmp.  degree  of  ille,  ads. 

A.8.  wor to. 
Werte,  comp.  degree  of  bad,  cxp. 

A.S.WOTM. 

Went*  superL  degree-  of  bad,  adg. 

A.&  wont. 
Wery, «(/.  A.8.  weary. 
Wetechen,  jMtt  tout  of  wattehen,  a. 

A.S.  washed. 

fa.  A.K.  to  aSnk  towarda 
Westren  j  the  watt,  applied  to 
Weatryn  I     the  tan  when  about  to 


;t 


Wete,  adj.  A.8.  wet. 

Wete^  *  A,S" t0  knows  F™*'  ***** 

Witt 

Wote 


second  pen.  ting,  wort; 

third,  woot;  past  tense, 

woot. 
Wether,  n.  A.8.  the  weather;  a 

castrated  ram. 
Wetyiig,  a.  A.8.  knowledge. 

Weren  i  "*  '^•®•  ^  weave. 

Wexe,  a.  A.S.  to  grow,  to  wax. 

Part   tense  sing,  wax,  wex;  pL 

woxe ;  part.  pa.  woxen. 

What,  proa,  interrog.  A.S.  it  often 
used  by  ittelf  as  a  tort  of  inter- 
jection; at,  Whatt  welcome  be 
the  cutte.  matt  Mcolast  what 
hotct    Whatt  thinks on  God. 

What,  pron.  indef.  A.8.  tomething. 
A  little  what.  What  Jbr  love  and 
for  distress,  partly  for  love  and 
partly  for  distress.  Wete  ye 
tr/krt  t  Do  you  know  tomething. 
Ac  elles  icJtat,  nor  anything 
elte. 

What,  when  joined  to  a  noon 
(either  expreneed  or  understood), 
it  a  mere  adjective,  antwering  to 


/U<r?!'. 
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owuJfr  Lat.,  quH  Fr.,  as.   What 
men  they  weren. 
Wncder,  conj.  A.S.  whether. 

Wh«lm«    ( *•  A*S* t0  9,nkf  dePpw,« 
wvZi-!--'{     whence  the  modern 
Wnelmyn|     word  awncAelw. 
Whennes,  acfe.  A.S.  whence. 
^£,}c«tf.A.8.  whether. 

Wher,  axfo.  A.S.  where,  where**. 

Wber,  In  composition,  signifies 
which;  as,  wherjbr,  for  which; 
snAerin,  in  which;  wherthrow)h% 
through  which;  Wherwlth,  with 
which.  When  used  interroga- 
tively it  signifies  what;  as  Wher- 
ofl  of  what?  whcrvUht  with 
what? 

Whether,  adj.  A.8.  which  of  two. 

Whette,  9.  A.S.  to  whet,  sharpens 
swat  tents  and  participle.,  whette. 

Wh  i**h«  5  J""**  **^  A.S.  who,  whom. 
(adj.  what,  what  sort  of; 

Which  J     as,    Which    a    miracle 

Which*  |     bejel  anoon,  what  a  mi- 
^    raole  befel  anon. 

While,  «.  A.8.  time.  J«  this  men*. 
ssMIs,  in  this  intervening  time. 
Btw  ho  might  guwt  Mr  while, 
how  he  might  requite  her  time 
or  trouble.  Ood  kan  JW  well* 
your*  while  ouyfe,  God  can  full 
well  requite  you  your  time  or 
pains. 

Whiten,  adv.  A.S.  some  time  ago. 

Whilke.ooy.A.S.  which. 

Whilom  *><Kfe.A.S.  once,  once  upon 

Why  loin  J     a  time. 

Whyn*,  *.  A.S.  to  whin*. 

White,  adj.  A.8.  meUphoricaUy, 
fair,  specious. 

Whiten,  v.  neat.  A.8.  to  grow  white. 

Who,  pro*,  indef.  A.S„  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  Troj/L  and 
Orys-b.iiLi 

•For  wele  thow  wost,  the  nam* yet 
of  hire 

Among  the  peple,  a*  who  scith, 
halowMls.' 
Where,  em  who  teUh  Is  equivalent 

.  to  at  one  would  joy.    The  sum* 


Lwir 

^Vyf 


{' 


Is  used  to  introduce  • 
fuller  explanation  of  a  pa**agu, 
as  we  might  use.  That  is  to  *ey« 
Who  *>,  who  that,  whosoever. 

Who*,  gen.  cose  sing,  of  who,  prat, 
rel.  A.S.  whose. 

Wide-where ]ad*.  A.S.  widely,  far 

Wyde-wher  J     and  near. 

TO--*-8-  ***• 

u.  A.8.  a  wile.  Properly  la 
the  accusative  case  wyv*  or 
wive  <  pf.  wy  ves  or  wives. 

^^4n^?uSrdiUoaar 

WjfhodeJ     W^amlfc. 

Wines  -kadj.  A.S.  without  a  wife. 

Wyflesj     unmarried. 

Wyiy }  •*  AA  0*uttt*  *  ***• 

(n.  A.S.  a  person,  male  «t 
female ;  a  short  portion 
of  time     Weight.     A. 
witch.     Wytch  clepyd 
nygbt  mare.— PrtNw^esv 
ariwn  Ihnoulorwjn. 
Wight  \mnjm   A.S.  active,  strong, 
Wyghtj     swift. 
Wlk*t,  *.  A.N.  a  wick**. 
Wikk*   |  adj.  A.8.  wicked,  noxi- 
Wikked  f     ous. 

Will*    (*•  A's#  t0  wUI  %  ***•  tett*# 
WlJuni     X  «'dtW0U;  jwrf  fen**, 

(,  wolde,  part.  pa.  wold. 
WUUam  d*  St.  Amour,  n.  pr.  a  doc- 
tor of  the  8orbonne,  la  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  took  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  dispute  between 
the  University  and  the  Dominican 
friars.  See  Horeri,  In  *>. 
Willy,  adj.  A.S.   disposed.     WoL 

willy,  well-disposed,  propitious. 
Wlln,  for  willen,  pL  of  wills,*.  AA 
Wiln*,  *  A.S.  to  desire. 

fk  A.S.  a  covering  for 
the  nock.  It  Is  dl*. 
tuguished  from  a  veil, 
which  covered  the 
head  also. 
Weryng  a  vayie  instid*  of  wy*n» 

pi*    - 
As  nonnys  don  in  her  abbey.' 


Wimple   , 
Wympl*' 
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WlndM 
Wyndas 

Winde 
Wynde 

Winue 
Wynne 
Wynnen 


{" 


'n.  A.W.  ffittidaly  an  en- 
gine to  raise  stones 
with,  a  windlass. 

V  e.  A.8.  to  turn  about, 

J      bend,  escape. 

'v.  A.S.  to  gain,  to  *t- 
taln  to ;  port  tense  ting. 
wan;  jS.  '  wonne  or 
women ;  pari.  pa. 
wonne  or  ywonne. 

{^}*A.&towony. 

Wis    >  ode.  A  JB.  certainly.    Bee 
Wys  f  Ywss. 

Wyse  |  **  ■»■*•*• 

'  fa.  A.S.  certainly.  As 
wfin>  God  see  save,  as 
certainly  as  I  nope 
God  may  save  me. 
oe.  A.8.  to  teach,  to 
direct.  &>  Oorf  me  wtsse, 
so  may  God  direct  me. 

'v.neut.  A.S.  to  know.  Past 
tense,  wlste,  knew ;  part, 
pa,  wist,  known. 

V  A.S.  to  know,  to  blame, 
to  impute  to.  Pre*. 
feme,  wot*i- third  per- 
son ting,  he  woot;  past 
tense,  woot.  .  Wyteitthe 
ah  of  Southward,  Impute 
it  to  the  ale  of  South- 
warji,  blame  the  ale  of 
.Southwarkforit. 

a.  A.S.  blame.  . 


Wlsly 
Wyely 

Wisse 
Wysse 

Wlsse  ^ 
Wysse- 


Wit© 
Wyto 


I 


nees.  With  hards  grace,  wVhsorm 
prat,  with  eoU  nree/t  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  expressions  t 
the  last  appears  to  mean*  may 
it  prove  unfortunate. 
Wlthholde,  e.  A.&tostopt  to  i 


Withholds 
Witbholdo 


Wito 

Wyta  , 

With,  prep.  A.S.  governs  the  abla- 
tive of  the  instrument ;  as,  Was 
with  the  lioun  /rete,  was  de- 
voured by  the  lion. 

*  For  .nought  clad  in  silk  was  he, 
But  aile  in  floures  and  flourettcs 
Fainted  alle  with  amorettes.' 
That  Is  by  wanton  girls.  In  with, 
within.    With  mischance  and  with 
mJsaventuret    vrith    sorwe     and 
with  mtftchaunee,  are  all  to  be 
considered  as  parenthetical  curses, 
used  with 


part  pa,  maintained. 
Or  w:tK  a  bretkmr* 
Ms  be  withholds,  or 
to  be  maintained  by 
a  brotherhood,  is.  a 
^    religious  order. 
WHbeaye|     ^g    t      contradict. 
WithsaynV    £dlUkfm 
WSthseyeJ     wo»v- 
Witncsfullv,«i*.  A.S.  evidently. 

in.  A.S.  testimony,  awit- 
Witnesse        Beti    WitnesonMU* 

Wttn*t     I     the      testimony     of 

I  Midas  or  Matthew. 
Wit  "|  ikA.8.  understanding,  ea- 
Witt  I  parity,  judgment.  2b 
Witto  f  my  witte*  according  to 
Wy  tte  J  my  Judgment. 
Wittes  \  «.  pL  A.S.  the  five  senses 
Wyttesi     of  man. 

Wy  ves,  it.  pL  of  wyf. 
Wlatsom,  adj.  A.8.  loathsome. 
Wo,  n.  A.S.  woe,  sorrow.     Wo  wen 
«js,  wher  me  were  tco,  are  phrases 
in  which  us  and  me  are  in  the 
dative  case,  and  should  be  ren- 
dered thus  r— it  would  be  woe  to 
us,  whether  it  were  woe  to  me. 
Wo.  adj.  A.8.  sorrowful. 
Wo-begon,  far  gone  in  woe. 

adj.  A.S.  mad,  violent ;  for 
wode,tor  madness.  Unto 
the  ftr%  that  brtnt  as  U 
were  wood,  that  burned 
like  mad. 
Wode,  v.  A.S.  to  grow  mad. 
Wodewale,  n.  pr.  a  bird  so  called, 

perhaps  our  witwall 
Wol,  pre*,  tense  of  wille,  v.  A.8. 
will;  past  tense,  wolde.     It    is 
sometimes  used  by  itself,  the  in- 


Wode 
Wood 
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nmtfre  Terb  being  understood: 
as.  At  the  to  water  irofrfe,  as  If  «lie 
would  melt  Into  water.  And  to 
the  wood  he  wd.  and  he  will  go  ro 
the  wood.  Fulmanpamanhathht 
boggled  or  tab ,  and  wot,  ic  and 
will  beguile. 

WoMe,  poet  tento  of  wills,  would  $ 
pi.  wolden ;  pntt  tense  tvb.  mood; 
as,  WbUU  God!  God  wolde!  O 
that  God  were  willing!  Ntwotdo 
God,  O  that  God  may  not  be 
willing  1  or,  God  forbid  I 

Wold,  part.  pa.  willed,  been  willing. 
.  Wolle,  n.  A.S.  wooL 

Womanbede,  a.  A.S.  womanhood, 
the  perfection  of*woman*s  nature. 

Wonde,  o.  A.S.  wandian,  to  des»*t 
for  no  wight  uril  it 
,  it  will  not  desist  for  any 
body. 

Wonde,  pent  team  of  winde, ».  A.S. 
bent. 

Wonde,  pant  nmat  of  wooe,  dwelt. 

WontoWJL8wo,lderfl,L 

f  av.  A.8.  custom,  usage,  wont; 

habitation;  retort,  in  the 

of  n   multitude;' 

plenty,  abundance. 

w       Ye.  A-&  to  dwell,  to  be  ao- 

i"".«<     customed,  to  retort  to  n 
wonye|    plj|0^  ( 

Woneden,  poet  tenet  pi.  of 


Worthe,  9.  A.S.  to  be,  to  beoomn 

Wo  worth* !   unhappy  be.    LaU 

Unite*  worth*  with  her  thgnget,  let 

ladies  be,  or,  let  ladies  alone,  with 

their  tricks,  fcc 
Worthe,  e.  A.8.  to  climb,  to  mount. 
Wost,  second  pert*  ting,  prow*  tense 

of  wite,  e.  A.S.  knowet  t. 
Wot  )pre*.  team  of  witen^or  wytnm. 
Wotei     e.  A.S.  to  know. 
Woung,  n.  A.S.  the  cheese.— Same 

aswang. 
Wounger,  u.  A.8.  u  pillow  on  whScn 

the  cheek  is  laid. 
Wowe,  v.  A.8.  to  woo. 
Woxe,  pott  tent*  pL  of  were,  «. 

A.S.  waxed,  grew. 
Woxen.  pari.  pa.  of  wexe,  grown. 
Wrathen,  v.  o&  A.8.  to  make  angry, 

or  wrath. 
Wrawe,  adj.AJB.  wrathful,  peevish 
Wrawnets,  u.   A  8.  wrathfulneaa, 

peevishness. 

Wreche  f  *'  A*8'  to  reTel|o^:  *** 
-—    .     ■<     tense   wrak ;   part.  pa. 

WWK*   (    wroken,orywroken. 

.  A.8.  n  fraud,  stratu~ 


Wrests 
Wrest 


feu  A.8.  to  bend  ftwtrfbiy, 
to  twist;  applied  to  the 
nightingale's  ringing: 
ihatthtngghtynoal^witm 
se  greet  mppsJ  her  tope 


Woned,  part.  pa.  of  mono,  wont, 


Wonyng,  u.  A»8.  dwelling. 
Wbnne,  pur*,  pa.  of  winne,  n.  A.8. 

won,  conquered ;  begotten. 
Wood,  adj.— Seme  as  wode, 

I  n.  A.S.  madness. 


Wordles,  adj.  A.8.  speechless. 

Worldes,  gen.  cam  ting,  of  world.  Is 
used  in  the  sense  of  worldly ;  as, 
entry  woridm  tort,  every  worldly 
pain;  my  woride*  ones,  my 
worldly  bliss. 

Wort,  n.  A.S.  a  cabbage. 

Wort,  n.  A.3.  new  bet  •  *m  n  state  of 


■■i  ...i,  .,„  (part.  pa.  of  writhe,  ec 

Wrythcn|    wremtheaf  together. 

Wreye,  v.  AA  to  bewray,  betmy. 

Wrie     ^) 

Wrye    In.  AA  to  cover,  to  wiup, 

Wryne  [     to  turn,  incline. 

Wrene  J 

Wright,  u,  A.8.  an  artisan. 

Writhln,  J     "a,oe" 

Wrything,  n.  A.8.  turning. 

Wroght  \pa*t  team  and  part,  of 

Wroghtej     werche,*.  A.*  wrought. 

Wrongs,  port.  pa.  of  Wrings,  «, 
A.8.  squeensd  together,  as  tun 
hands  are  in  violent  grid. 
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Wrote,  o.  A.8.to  root  with  the  moot 

like  a  hog. 
Wyo, «.  A.8.  wine  t  Wp*  of  ape,  such 

a  quantity  of  win*  us  makes  a 

man  met  like  an  ape.    Bee  vol. 

ii.  p.a37,note3. 
Wyntermyte.  n.    A.8.   pertiaps  a 

warm  covering  for  the  head,  worn 

by  the  lower  ordera  and  called  in 

France  a  tmanmotU, 
Wrt,  adj.  A.8.  win*. 
Wyvere,sk  A.8»a 

T. 

Y  at  the  beginning  of  many  words, 
especially  verbs  and  participles, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  ge 
which  has  remained  unoorrupted 
in  the  other  collateral  branches  of 
the  Gothic  language.  What  the 
power  of  it  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally, it  is  impossible  now  to 
determine.  In  Chancer  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  sense  of  a  word ;  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for 
inserting  in  a  glossary  such  words 
as  ybiessed,  ygranted.  &c.,  which 
differ  not,  in  signification,  from 
blessed,  granted,  fee.  Some  how- 
ever of  this  sort  are  inserted, 
which  may  serve  at  leant  to  shew 
more  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
practice  [i.e.  of  prefixing  y  to 
verbs]  in  Chaucer's  time.— /^^ 
wldtt.  . 

adv.  Yea,  A.S.  the  affirmative 
answer  to  a  question  asked 
in  the  affirmative  form,  as 
fit ,or  Tet,  is  an  affirmative 
answer  to  a  question  asked 
in  the  negative  form. 
Yaf,  past  tense  sing,  of  yeve,  e.  A.S. 
gave;  pi  yave. 

(third  person  sing,  present 
ValteJ  tenss  of  yelde,  e.  AS. 
Yelt  )  yieldeth;paJ/e7*/*iuW/fi',r. 
^  ss  rend)  betaketh  luiuseif. 
Yare,  adj.  A.S.  ready. 
Yate, n.  A.S.  agate. 
Yave,  past  tense  pi.  of  yeve. 


Ya 
Ye 

Yhc 


Ybe,  pari  pa.  of  to  be,  e.  A.8.;  been. 

Yburied,  pari pa.  buried. 

Ybete,  pari.  pa.  at  bete,  o.  A.8 

beaten. 
Yblent,  pari.  pa.  of  blind©, ».  A.& 

blioded. 
Yborc,   )  pari.  pa.  of  bore, t>.  1A 
Ibore,    J     borne. 
Ybourded,  park  pa*  of  bourde,  ». 

A.8  jested. 
Ybrrat,  part.  pa.  of  brenne,  a.  AA 

uurnt. 
Ychnped  >  part.  pa.  furnished  with 
Ichspad  )     chapes,  or  clas)S. 
YcImj.  pr.  A.8.  each. 
Ycorven,  )  part. pa.  of  kerve,».  A.8. 
Ykorven,j      cut. 
Ycoopled,  pari.  pa.  ooupled. 
Ycrased,  part,  pa.  broken. 
Ydelfoa>.  A.8.  idle. 
Ydoled,  part.  pa.  distribute*. 
Ydight.  part.  pa.  adorned. 
Ydo,  part .  pa,  done,  finished. 
Ydolastre,  n.  A.N.  an  idolator. 
Ydrawe,  port.  pa.  drawn. 
Ye,  adv.  A.S.  See  Ya. 
Y'eddynges, n.pL  The  Promptaarutm ' 

farvuionm  makes  pedding  to  bo 

the  same  aspesfe,  which  it  explains 

thus: — Geest  or  romau»ce„pe«(*s. 

So  that  Qtpeddgnges  may  perhaps 

mean  of  story  Jelling. 
Yede,  past  tense  of  go,  *.  AA    (go* 

hen,  Germ.)  went. 
Yefte,  n.  A.S.  a  gift 
Yelde,  e.  A.S.  to  yield,  to  give,  to 

requite ;  par.  pa.  yolden ;  God  pelds 

it  you,  God  requite  you  for  it. 
Yelle,  v.  A.S.  to  yell. 
Yelleden,  third  pen.  pi.  past  tense, 

yelled. 
Yelpe,  e.  A.8.  to  whine,  to  prate, 

to  boast. 
Yelt,  third  pen.  sing.  pre*,  isms*  of 

yelde,  t>.  A.S.  yieldeth. 
Yemao,  n.  A.S.  guma,  a  man ;  hence 

a  servant.    Hence,  like  the  Lat. 

homo,  a  feudal  retainer;  pi.  ye- 

men.  ■—  See   vol.   iv.     p.     28i, 

note  5. 
Yeinanrie,   •.  AJB.   the   rank    of 

yeoman. 
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Verne,  e.AA  to  aim. 

Yeioede,  pr*p.  A.S.  amid. 

Tit,  aao.  AA  yes,  the  affirmative 

reply  to  a  question  in  a  negative 

form.   8eeYa. 
Tarda,  n.  AA  a  rod  or  staff;  tnuirr 

u«  jierde,  tab  fault,  la  a  state  of 

pupilage. 
Ter   1  n.  AA  a  year,  alto  pat  for 
Ten  j  yeret;  at,  fAre  per  and  more. 
Yerne,  erf;.  AA  brisk,  eager. 
Tame,  oo*.   AA  briskly,  eagerly, 

early.   At  ycrne,  toon,  immedi- 
ately. 
Terae, «,  AA  to  yean,  desire;  to 

seek  eagerly. 
Yernyng, «.  AA  activity,  diHgence. 
Yeteojiari.  pa.  of  yete,*.  A  A  gotten. 
Yettie,  a.  pi  AA  gates. 
Yeve.e.  AA  togive.    Pawttenm  yaf s 

pi.  yave  \  part,  pa,  y ere,  or  yeven. 

££}<wtf.  AAlt 

Ifuie    I  *"**•  *"• an<n* 

Yfeynlt,  port.  pa.  of  feyne,  «.  AA 

_      feigned.    Zorrfef  Attest  asms  art 

J*  cLUiA.~<-+      hm  ffanU.   the   eommandt   of 

fiM%*ti^i    »rdamu»tnot  be  exeeatad  in  a 

(fc±}*'W    tlovenly  manner. 

Yfett,  par*,  pa.  of  ftoehe,  «.  A& 

fetched. 
Yfbnden,  pari.  pa.  of  ande,*.  AA 


Tferstred.  port.  pa.  of  fentere, t>.  AA 

broagbt  op,  edneated. 
Yfreten,  pari,  pa.  of  frete,  v.  A 


The,  ado.  AA— See  Tn. 

Ybeerd,  parf.  pa.  haired,  covered 

with  hair. 
Yholde,  pari.  no.  held,  beholden. 
Yive,  a.  A  A  to  give, 
leaped,  part.  pa.  of  Jape*  a.  AA 

tricked. 

*}{£•  J  «y.  AA  like,  resembling. 
|  ado.  A  A  alike,  equally. 


TUche 

Ylike 

Ylimediparl.  pa.  limed,  caoght  with 

bird-lime, 
Ylogged,  pari.  pa.  lodged. 
Ymsginacioun,*.  A.N.  imagination. 
Ymasked,  part  pa.  of  maeke,  e.  AA 

metned,  entangled. 
Tmeint  )  pari  pa.  of  a 
Ymeynt  i     mingled. 
Ymenent, a.  pr.  Hymci 
Tmpe,  n.  AA  a  scion. 
fc.Ympe, «.  AA  to  graft. 
"Tn.  prep.  AA  In. 
Ynne,  ado.  AA  in. 

liow    l-*^ 

Tolden,  parr  pa.  of  yelde,  o.  AA 
yielded,  given,  repaid. 

Ywiighede},l-A-8-,,0,rth- 
Tore,  ode.  AA  of  a  long  time ;  n 
little  beta*.  Tore  ago,  a  long 
time  ago;  /»  olds  spates  pore,  ia 
old  titties  long  neat;  e/lpsss  pore, 
of  ancient  timet. 
Yonre,  pro*,  pott.  AA  Is  need  fer 


Ygetea,  pari.  pa.  of  gate,  e.  AA  j     rally  when  the  noon  with  which 

igrees  m  understood. 


Yglosed,  pert,  pa.  of  gloss,  *.  AJT 


Yglewed,  pari.  pa.  of  glewe, ».  AA 

joined  together  with  gine. 
Ygo,  pari.  pa.  of  go, o.  AA  gone. 
Ygrave,  port.  pa.  of  grave,  a.  AA 


TnaUowed,parl.  pa.  of  hnllowe,  a. 

AA  hallooed;  applied  to  a  hunted 

stag. 
Thalwed,  pari.  pa.  o>;  hahre,  a.  AA 


Yoatnede,  n.  AA  youth,  the  etatej 

of  youth. 

Yoxe,  v.  AA  to  Meson. 

Ypiked,  pari.  pa.  preened,  spraee. 

Ypoeras,  n.  pr.  Hippocrates;  a  sort 

of  drink. 

Yqudnt  ^pori.  pa.  of  ononcho*  aw 
Yqaeynt  j     AA  qnenched. 

Yrcke-ipart  pa.  of  reke,  a.  AA 
Ireksj     smoking. 

Yren,  n.  AA  iron. 

Yrtnt,  port.  pa.  of  lende,*  AAtecm 

•/  pvx:  »-**  c. .    ; ;  V  .  JJJ  . 
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Tenant,  pari,  jm,  «f 


Yronnc  %  part,  pa.  of  renne,  a.  A.8. 

Ironne  J     run. 

Ys,  tWnl  jwrt.  ate?,  ^na? .  tern*  of 

ub,  v.  A.S.  is. 
Ystablid,  port.  pa.  establish*!. 
Yse,  ii.  A.8.  lee. 

Yserved,  port,  pa,  tarred,  treated. 
Yettte,  part.  pa.  set,   placed,  ap- 


V.A8. 


Yahove,  port,  pa.  pushed  forward. 
Yaiawe,  jwrt.  pa.  of  ale,  v.  A.S.  slain, 
Ysope,  a.  pr.  .£*op,  the  fabulint,  ge- 
nerally- to  called,  though  tike  tree 
spelling  of  bit  name  is  pointed  out 
In  the  following  technical  verse : 

Ysopns  eat  herba,  sed  JSaopue  dat 
tana  verba.' 

The  fables  of  rhirdrne  and 
▲Vienna, and  an  anon> nuuis col- 
lection of  sixty  fables  in  elegiac 
▼arse,  were  generally  quoted  in 
the  middle  ages  as  being  the  pro- 
dnations  of  jfisop. 


Ysowe,  part,  pa.  sewn. 
Ysprefnt  \pari,  pa*  of  i.  __ 
Yspreynt }     A.8.  sprinkled. 
Ystikkyd,  jMff.  jm.  of  ttike,  «.  AA. 


YstorTenfj9ortjM.of  sterrce.  AA 

dead. 
Ytake,  jMfi.  jm.  taken. 
Yteyed.part.jM.  of  teye,*.  A  &.  tied. 
Ytrespsssrd  t  pari,  pa.  trespassed. 
Ytukkid.parf.pa.  of  tukke,  v.  AA 


Yranyssbed,  pari.  jm.  vanished. 

Yvel,aaV.A.3.cvII. 

Yyel,  o*.  A.8.  UL 

Yvoyre,  n»  AJff.  ivory. 

Ywis  ) 

Iwis  Vad^AAaertainJy. 

YwysJ 

Ywrye^jMfi.  jm.  of  wrye,  a.  AA 


Zends,*,  pr.  a  Grecian  paintor. 


THE    END, 


:  FRixntn  bt  wiij.iav  cijowes  axd  soxs,  limits©, 

■TAXrOKD  STBKKT  AKD  CHAUIXO  CBOSS. 
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%•  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  authors  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  01 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons,    y.  6st 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudibraa. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations,   y. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline  Portraits.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

C JCSAR.  Commentaries]  on  the) 
OeJlio  and  Civil  Ware,  Trans* 
lated  by  W.  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 
5*- 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries, 
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QAVOBNS' Lusted;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges. 
M.C.P.    31.  &/. 

OAHA7AS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
-     Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reomont*    31.  6d. 

CARLYUS'S  French  Revolution. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.    IUus.   3  vols.    5*.  each. 

Sartor  Resartus.     With  75 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 
livan*   5*. 


CARPEHTER'B    (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoology.     Revised   Edition,   by 

\V.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.    With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.  dr. 

[Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

CARPENTER'S  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.    181  Woodcuts.    $s. 

—  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Systasoatlo  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cats.    dr. 

Animal  Physiology.  Revised 

Edition.     Whh   upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.     6s. 

O  A  STL  E  (2.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  •  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  13y  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Ccmple?  e  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of  j 
Swords,  showing  114  Example?. 
or. 

OATTERIvlOLE  S   Evenings    at  , 

Hatldon  Hall.      With    24    En-  ' 

gravies  on  Steel  from  designs  by  j 

iJs.ueiiiK>lc,  the  Letterpress  by  the  j 

DaiuULN;  ac  Cara^Ua.     5r.  | 


OATTJLLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the 
Villi  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.    5*. 

OBLLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himsell 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
$s.6J. 

OSBVAKTSS'  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Monona.  Motteaux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  3  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

— ^-  Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W,  J. 
GylL    3r.rU 

— —  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  31.  GU. 

CHAXTOBR'a  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.  4 
vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1663. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowentual.    5-f. 

CHEVRECTL  on  Colon?.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fiench  by  Charles 
MarteL  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5*. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
7s.  6V. 

GHILLINOrWGRTH'S  Reunion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.    31.  6a*. 

CHINA,  Plotorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  Wi'h  M?pand 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     5;. 

CERONIOLE3  OP  THU  CRU- 
bAI>£'3.  C.n'emporsry  Narra- 
tives of  ih*:  Crjizaa  01  Kic.arJ 
Cccur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
«md  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Loui.«t 
r»y  Loid  John  de  Joinville.    $s. 

CICERO'S  Options.  Translated 
Uy  lrof.  C.  r\  Yor.ge,  ft.A.    4 
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CICERO'S  Letter*.  Translated  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh.  4  vols. 
£r.  each. 

On   Oratory  and   Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  MJL    p. 

— —  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
bv  Prof.  C  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barbara.    $t. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A,    $s. 

Offices;   or,  Moral  Duties. 

Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old 
Age ;  Loelius,  an  Essay  on  Friend* 
ship ;  Sdpio's  Dream ;  Paradoxes ; 
Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C  R.  Edmonds. 
p.6d. 

CORNELIUS  KEPOS.- S* 
Justin. 

QLA2LEPS  (Husjh)  Introduction 
to  Heraldry.  16th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planchl,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  51.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
15/. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas.  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gullivers  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.    3s.  6d. 


COLERIDGE'S  (S*  T.)  _„ 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.    31.  6£ 

— —  Aids  to  Be&eotlon,  and  the 
Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,    p.  &£ 

—  Lectures  and  Notes  on 
Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poets.  Edited  by  T.Ashe,  3s.  6* 


COLERIDGE'S  BiograpfalaLlte- 
rarla;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermons.    p,  6A 

Table-TaDc  and  Omnlana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  RA.    y.&f. 

Miscellanies,  JEsthetio  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added. 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.    p.  60. 

COMTEPS  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.    y.  each* 

COMCT'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Court  4* 
Pkibstpki*  Fositivt.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,    5/. 

OONDE  S  History  of  the  Do 
minion  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain.' 
Translated  by  Mis.  Foster.  3 
vols*    p.  &£  each. 

COOPER'S  BtograpMoul  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  t5,ooo)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
a  vols.    5*  each. 

OOZE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Core, 
M.A*,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  p.  && 
each. 

V  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  ato. 
xor.  64 

History  of  the  House   of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.    4  vols.    p.  6e*.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries, 


0BAIK>S(O,  L.)Pursutt  of  Know- 
ledge tinder  Difficulties,  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  end  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  5*. 

CHTJIKSHANirS  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.    $r. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Uvea  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs* 
Heeton-    3  wis.    3*.  6V.eacfa. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
late by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.    3*.  6* 

—  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  I.  C  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Plasmas* 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Caslyle,  M.D. 
5*. 

—  The  Purgatorio.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.    5*. 

DE  OOMMINEB  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containingthe  Histories 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIIL, 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  ol 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3*-  &• 
each* 


DETOE'S  Novels  and  MlaoeL 
laaeous  Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Sco-t.  7  vols. 
3r.  64.  each. 

I. -^-Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

.II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carle  ton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c 

IIL— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV.— Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies. 

V.—  History  of  theGreat  Plsgue 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI.— Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII.— Robinson  Crusoe. 

DBMMIN'S  History  of  Anns 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
7*.  64. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3 j.  6<f.;  Vols. 
Il.-V.,  5*.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Oorinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Siael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.    35.  6d. 

DEVEY'S  Logio,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual 
By  J.  Devey.    5/. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
i  Greek  Quotations;  including 
I  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
I      Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 
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Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).    $s. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 

Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.    2  vols.    5*.  each. 

DIDRON'B  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  £.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5/.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Anolent 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prot  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.    5/. 

DOBREES  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  3  vols. 
51.  each* 

D ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  MJL  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    6>. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrationsand3Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.    $s. 

DRAPER'S   History   of   the 

Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper! 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    5*.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.   5*.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.).  Pompeii :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.    With  nearly 


Map 


Wood  Engraving*,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7x.  6cL 

The  Olty  of  Route :  its  History 

and  Monuments.    Witn  Illustra- 
tions.   $s. 

DYER(T.F.T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.      By  the  Rev. 

'   T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.  A.    51. 

SBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.    3*.  6d. 

XDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.    31.  6V. 

ELSE'S  William  Shakespeare, 
— Sa  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S   Works.      5  vols. 
31.  &&  each. 

I.— Essays  and  Representative 

Men. 
II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
IIL— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and    Social    Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 
VI.— Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V.— Poems. 

ENNEMOSEE'S  History  of 
Magto.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

EPIOTETPS,  The  Discourses  ol. 
With   the   Enchsirioxon    and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
j       Long,  M*A.    $r. 

i  EURIPIDES.      A   New    literal 

I      Translation  in  Prose.     By  E    P. 
1      Coleridge,  M.A.  2  vols.  (/.each. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 


EUTROPIUS.— Set  Jdstin. 

EU3EBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleaisstlcal  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.  A.  5*. 

EVELYN'S   Diary  and   Com- 

spottdendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Biay, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  51.  each. 

FAIRHDI/TS  Costmne  In  Bag- 
land.  A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
^rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
51.  each. 

FIELDING'S    Adventures     of 

Joseph  Andrewsand  his  Friend 
MT.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Craikshank's  Illustrations,  ys.  &/. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,   a 

Foundling.  With  Craikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.    With  Cruikshank'a 

Illustrations.    $x. 

FT-AXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Fiaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6/. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.    2  vols.     3/.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays.    Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  3/.  6d. 
each. 

Essays :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 

iflcter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    3;.  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.    3;.  6i. 


FOSTER'S  Sssays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notss 
of  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
y.te. 

GASP  ART'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.1.    3r.6V. 

OEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  ot—See  Old  English 
Chronicles* 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining  Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  diaries  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    5*. 

<HL»t>A8,  Chranioleftol— See  Old 
English  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.    31.  &f.  each. 

GTLBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  /.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie«    2  vols.     ior. 

aiL  BLAB,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lessee  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Sratrke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cniilc- 
shank.    6s. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hcare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    5*. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hay  ward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A  Buchheim,  Ph.D.    5*, 
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GOETHE'S  Works.    Translated 
into    English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.    £r.  &/.  each. 
I.  and  II.— Autobiography  and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust.     Two    Parts,  com- 
plete.   (Swanwick;) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 
V.— Wilhclm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. —Conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X.— Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome. 
XL— Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII.— Early    and    Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Aehilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    A  new 


Edition, 


by  T.  W.  M. 
.  oo.  each. 


Gibbs.    5 


OBAMMONTS  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  IL  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  Boscobsl  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  Ac. 
New  Edition.    $r. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  y.  64.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Barges,  MA.  $j. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hello- 
doras,  Longas,  and  Achilles 
Tatlus— via..  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Cbariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopbo  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 


GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Oliuthus  Gregory.    31.  &£ 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  end 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  ol 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.    3*.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    3s.  6er.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  43  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.    y . 6Vf. 

GROSSrS  Maroo  Visoontt. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  CM.  P.    3*-** 

GfrTJXZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Haslitt.    3*.  c*f. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans* 
lated  by  William  Haslitt.  3  vols. 
3*.  &/.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rer.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  sad  Remains. 
3x.6o\ 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace,  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    V« 

HARDWIClTfl  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    5*. 
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HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  p.6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    4  vols. 
p.6d.  each. 
I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the 

Snow  Image. 
II.  _  Scarlet  Letter.andthe  House 

with  the  Seven  Gables, 
III. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV.— Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.    Essays 

on  Men  and  Manners.     By  W. 

Hazlitt.    .v.  6V. 
Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth  and  on 

Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays- 

p.  64 
Lectures   on    the  English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers.    3/.  6J. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

.  on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3J.6V. 

—  Bound  Table,    p.  &f. 

Sketohes    and  Essays. 

31.  to. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;   or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
.     by  W.  Carew  Haxlitt.    3*.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3*.  Od. 

HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Palming.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5/. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  HiBtory.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S    Poems,    Complete. 

Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 

CB.    y.  6i. 
Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Hart,  Kordciney,  and 


F'  ok  of  J<.!*rn«,  tc^v  1  tx  with  thf 
Romantic  School.  1 1  an  elated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.    p.  6£ 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.    y.M 

Life  of  Hernando  Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.    3j.6rf.each. 

Life  of  Pisarro.    p.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Oasas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.    p.6J. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
tcric^  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    p. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    or. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.    p. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms,    p. 

HELIODORTJS.  TheagenesSnd 
Chariolea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.  p.  6d. 
Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     $s. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Whcclcr.     $. 
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HESIOP,  CALLIMACHLS,  and 
TKEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     $s. 

HOFFMANNS  (E,T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.    a  vols.    if.  6V.  each. 

HOLBEIN  3  Danos  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  er graved. in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     $s. 

HOMERS  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    $j. 

—  Odyssey.  Hymns,  Epigrams, 
and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    5*. 

—  Set  also  Pops. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  18 1 5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    3*.  &/. 

—  The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 
The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
\vith  Genor  d  Map  and  Six  Flans 
of  Battle.     3/.  6d. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslatioo,  by  A.  Hamilton  Brycc, 
LL.D.    3'.  64 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Drama  tie 
Works.  Hernani— Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosbnd  and 
F.  USlous.   .31.  &/• 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
3s.  fcf. 

HTJMBOLLT  3  Cosmos.  Trans- 
ited by  K.  C.  Olt£,  B.  II.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  iMllas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3*.  W.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5*. 


HUMBOLDT'S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1799- 1804.  Translated 
by  T.  Ross,    3  vols.     5*.  each. 

—  Views  of  Nature.  Translated 
by  E.  C.  Otte*  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPHcUBYS'  Coin  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of- 140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.    31.  6V£ 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  life  of.  By  his 
Witlow,  Lucy:  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3/.6V. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science,  By 
Richard  Hunt  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.    51. 

INaTJLPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oxoyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.    5*. 

IRVTNG'S  (Washington)  Com- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &&    3*.  &L  each. 
I.— Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 

II.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Ill— Bracebridge  Hall,  Abbots- 
ford  andNewstead  Abbey. 

IV.— The  Alhaml'ta,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

V — Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
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I*ving's(Washington)Complbte 
Works  continued. 

VI.  &  VII.— Life  and  Vovages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 


VIII.— Astoria,   A  Tour   on   the 
Prairies. 
IX— Life  of  Mahomet.  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet 
X.— Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U*S  JL,  WoMert's 
Roost. 
XL— Biographies  and   Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 

Life  and  Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Piewe  E.  Irving.  2  vols. 
3*.  64  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.    y- 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  LUe  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3 s.  6d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
y.6U. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.    $/. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.    5*.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.     5/. 

JOHNSONS  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3*.  6c.  each. 


JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3/.  &f.  each. 

JOYCE'S  Scientific  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.    S*. 

JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  7*.  67/. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nr.zianren's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanns'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     5*. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vol*. 
31.  6rf.  each. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEP03, 
and  EUTROP1TJS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson*  M.A. 
5'- 

JUVENAL,  PERS1US.  SUIr- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     £r. 

BANTS  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.    $*• 

.  -  prolegomena  and  Meta- 
phvBlcalPoundationsofNaturfll 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  Bel  fort 
Bax.     $s. 

KEIGHTLEYS  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Anient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revibcJ  by 
Leonard  Scbmitr,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
\\  iih  12  Tlates  from  the  Antique. 
S3' 
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XEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy* illustrative  of  the  Romance 

—  and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.    5*. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elisur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.Gibbs.    y .  &L 

LAMABTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.     3  vols.    31.  &/.  each. 

——  History  of  the  Restoration 
of  Monarchy  In  France  (a  Sequel 
•  to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.    31.  &?•  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.    31.  &/. 

LAMB'S  (Oharies)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
y.  6d. 

—  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elisabeth,    p.  64 

—  Memorials  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Harlitt.  a  vols. 
31. &£  each. 

— — —  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 
p.6d. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole*  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.    3 ».  6d.  each. 

LANZrS  Hlatory  of  Painting  m 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  O.-ntury. 
Tr  3  related  by  Thur.us  Kocc^e, 
3  vols.     3*.  6<£.  eitii. 


LAPPENBERQ'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte\  a  vols. 
3x.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wormim.    51. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated  by  J.  F.  Rigr.ud,  RJL, 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.     $s. 

LEPSITJS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Homer.    With  Maps.    5*. 

LESSmGTS  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M~A.  With  Memoir  of  raving 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3r.  &&  each. 

Laofcoon.  Dramatic  Notes, 
id  the  Representation  of 
Death  by  the  Anotents.  Trans- 
lated  by  E.C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward' 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.    3*.  &£ 

LILLY'S  Introdttotlon  to  Astro- 
logy.  With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal. 
cuUtingNanMties,byZadidei.  $s. 

LIVTS  History  of  Borne.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others*    4  vols.    $x.  each. 

LOOSE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  T.A.  St  John.  2  vols, 
3*.  &£  each. 

Li  fa  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     35.  6V. 

LCOKHAH^^^.jg^^^uwu. 
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LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Dlastrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  340  Portrait!  engraved 
on  Steel»  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.    8  vols.    $j. 

LONGFELLOW'S    Prose 
Works.  With  16  hill-page  Wood 
Engravings*    $?•  » 
LOUDON'S   (Mrs.)   Natural 
History.      Revised    edition,    by 
W.    S.    Dallas,    F.L.S.      With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.    5*. 
LOWNDES'   Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged    Edition.      By  H.  G. 
Bonn.     6  vols,  cloth,  5*.  each. 
Or  4  vols*  half  morocco,  a/,  as. 
LONGTJS.    Dapbnifl  and  Chloe. 

—Su  Greek  Romances. 
LUCAN'S  Pbarsalia.   Translated 

by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.    51. 
LUCIAN'S   Dialogues   of    the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the   Dead.     Translated    by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5*. 
LUCRETIUS.    Translated  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5*. 
LUTHER'S  Table-Talk,    Trans- 
hied    and    Edited    by    William 
Haxlitt.    3*  6V. 
—  Autobiography.  —  Set 

Michelet. 
MACHIAVSLLTS  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.  35.  &£ 
MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  sn  Historical  Account  of 
ihe  Manners,  Customs,  Relijnons 
and  Laws,  Marithne  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
nnvians.  Tran-laied  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revise*  1  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Blsck- 
well.    5r. 


!  MJLNTELL'S  (Dr.)  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology.     8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geological  Map  of  England. 
Plates,  and  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.  7*.  &/.  each. 

MAN20NI.       The    Betrothed:, 
being  a  Translation  of  'I  Pro- 
raessi    Sposi.1       By   Alessandro 
Manxoni.  With  numerous  Wood* 
cats.    5*. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    5* 

MARRYAT'S  (Oapt  BJTJ 
Isjsiterrjcan  Beady.  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3*.  && 

Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa* 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  DalsieL 
V.  td. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.    p.  6a\ 

Prlvateersman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.    31.  6a 

—  Settlers  In  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3s.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.    y.oV. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    31. 6d. 

Midshipman  Easy.    With  8 

full  pr-ge  Illustrations.    31.  <W. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Trans' v.ions    selected    from    the 

I       Weihs    of   English    Poets,    and 

1       other  sources.     7x.  6V. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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MARTINEATJS  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     31.  6V. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
3/.  (*/.  each. 

See  ComU's  Positive  Philosophy, 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Re*.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    3  vols.    51.  each. 

MATTHEW  OP  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  ad.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
Ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.    5*. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGtSLO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Uvea  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  and  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.    $x.  , 

MIOHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography.  Trans,  by  William 
Haslitt.  With  an  Appendix  (1 10 
pages)  of  Notes.    31.  &/• 

—  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 

MIGNBT'SHistory  of  theFrenoh 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3*6* 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Hlustrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3*.  64  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  T.  A.  St  John.'  5  vols.  31.  && 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradfee  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bonn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawing!: 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3/.  (*£. 
each* 

MXTFORD'S  (Miss)  Oar  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  a  Engravings  on 
SteeL    2  vols.    3*.  &£  each. 

MOLIERE'S   Dramatic  Works. 

A  new  Translation   in  English 

Prose,  by  C  H.  WalL  3  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  hex  great- 
grandson,  Lord  WharncliftVs  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  51.  each. 

MONTAiaNE^SEssaya,  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Haslitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3*.  64  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  at 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.    2  vols.    y.  &£  each. 

MORPRY*S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  LdweothaL    5/. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 

By  John  Lothsap  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.    3*.  6rf.  each* 
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MUDIE'S  British  Birds;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.    2  vols. 

NKANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.   10 vols.  3j.6J.each. 

Lift  of  Jesus  Christ   Trans- 

lated  by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
BluaenthaL    3*.  6V£ 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryhnd. 
2  vols.    3*.  ©V.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

In  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Uyland.     3*.  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Cariyle, 
5'-     .  ... 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  end  Chronological 
Tables,  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   9C0  pages.     $s. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  is. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuita:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.     $s. 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 

-  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
hy  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. .  3  vols. 
3*.  6V.  each. 

HTJGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.    $s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  "A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     %s. 

OMAN  (J.  O.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics:  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
yana  and  the  Mahatwarata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.    y.6d. 

ORDERICTJ3  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siastical' History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Evroult.    4  vols.    5-r.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
$s.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.    31.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  G/eat.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
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of  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpagcd,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  -5*. 

FAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
Oreeoe.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
ShiUeto,  M.A.    2  vols.    $*.  each. 

PEARSON'S  KipoalUon  of  the 
Greed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.    $t. 

PEPYB'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bny- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5*.  each. 

PEROTS  Rellques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay- 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
AM.    2 vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

PERSITJ&— Set  Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonneta,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems, 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.   £r. 

PHILO-JtJDJBTJS,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.    $r.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Raoes  of  Man,  and  their  Geo* 
graphical  Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  th« 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  51. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.     c,r. 


FLANCEE.    History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.      By   J.    R.    PIanche\ 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.     %s. 
PLATO'S  Works.  Literally  trans- 
lated,   with    Introduction    and 
Notes.    6  vols.    $*.  each. 
L— The   Apology  of  Socrates, 
Crito,  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus,  Thcsetetus, 
Futhypbron,  Lysis.     Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II.— The  Republic,   Timams,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 
IIL— Meno,     Euthydemus,     The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet, 
Translated  by  G.  Burses. 
IV.— Philebus,  Charmidcs,  Laches, 
Menexenus,    Hippies,   Ion, 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  The- 
sges,    Rivals,    Hipparebus, 
Minos,    Oitopho,    Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Barges. 
V— The    Laws.      Translated   by 

G.  Bulges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.   Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 
—  Sununary  and  Analysis  of 
the  Dialogues.   With  Analytic^ 
Index,    By  A.  Day,  LL.D.    $r. 
PLATTTTTS'S  Comedies.    Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     a 
rob.    $r.  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural    History. 
Translated   by   the    late   John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M^A.    6  vols.    $*.  each. 
PUNT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.    Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.    $r« 
PLOTINTJS,   Select  Works   of. 
Translated    by   Thomas  Tavlor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Poiphyry's  Pio- 
tinus.    Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
RA.,  M.R.A.S.    5r. 
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FI/JTASCJFa  Live*  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,M.A.  4  vols.  3/.  &£eecL 

Morals.  Tbeosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical   Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M  JL    5*. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  Linton.    31. 6d. 

POLITICAL   CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a  j 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of  : 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance*  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
-  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols.    $s.  each. 

Homer's  Iliad.     Edited   by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.    £r. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flag- 
man's Designs.    $s.  I 

—  Life,  including  many  of  his  | 
Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers.  j 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    51.   ' 

POUSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The  j 

Car-rain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky  ! 

—  Tlie   Queen   of  Spades  —  An  1 

Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot  I 

—The   Snow  S:o.ro— The   Po,t-  j 

war'er  —  The    Off  in    Maker —  . 

Kiidjali — The  K^vpiian  Nights —  1 

icier  the  Great's  Ak'egro.     Trans-  ' 

la  1  f.u  by  T.  Kcine.     3*.  bd.  I 


PRIISCOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.    3  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

—  Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 
edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk,    a  vols.  3/.  &/.  each. 

— —  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes -of  John  Foster 
Kirk.    3  vola    y.  id.  each. 

PROPERTITTS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from   various  sources. 

.V-  &/. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  From 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index ;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 

'  Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    51. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Indtx  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     $j. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  cf  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by.  auction,  and 
nam 2s  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 

-  Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Lobn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  $s. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  10/.  6d. 

PROTJT'S  {Father)  Reliques.  Col- 
lected prd  a  Tanked  l»y  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  iisuc,  with  21 
Etching  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  coo  jiages.     5j. 
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QUINTILIAN'S  Institute*  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  a  vol*  jrj 
each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatio 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.  A. 
Oxoo.    2  vols.    31. &/.  each. 

RANXE'S  History  of  the  Topes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Translated  by  £. 
Fester.    3  vols.    31.  &/.  each. 

History  of  Servla  and  the 

Servian  devolution.  With  an 
Aucouat  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 

RECREATIONS  inSHOOTINO. 
By  •  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.    5*. 

RENNH'S  Inseot  Arohiseotuxe. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    $s. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works,  Edited  by  H.W.Bcechy. 
2  vols.    p.  cV.  each. 

RIOARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner, 
M.A.    c* 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Frledxioh). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education; 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.  .  31.  6d. 

—  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces.or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  KuIischnappleL 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     31. &/, 


ROGER  DE  BOVEDEN'S  An- 
nala  of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  o?  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.  P.  732  to  A.D.  1 201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vol*.    51.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
123  J,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Pans.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.CL    2  vols.    $/.  each. 

ROME  In  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
51.  each. 

St*  Bvin  and  Dyer. 

ROSCOE'B  (W.)  Life  and  Pontt. 
fioate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.    3**  6/.  each. 

—  Life  of  Lorenso  de*  Medial, 
called  *  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  Ac.  iota 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.    3*.  (xL 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.    3*.  &&  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEX.- 
LBIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.  A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3/.  6c& 
each:— 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years1 
War. 
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Schiller's  Works  continued. 

II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Ejgmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbancesin  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre* 

IV.— Robbers  (with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas   in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI.— Essays,  jEsthctical  and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— WallcnsteuVs    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini  and    Death  of 
Wallcnstein,Wibiam  Te4L 

SCHILLEK  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  betocen,  from. 
A.D.  1794  -1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Scbmit*.  2  vol*,  y.  6cL 
each. 

3CHLEGELS  (P.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     31. 6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  a um  the  German.  35.6a . 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.  Translated  »»y  J.  B. 
Robeiison.    3%  6V. 

SCHLE  GEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Cvtar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
PurccU  and  R.  H.  WWtetock. 
3*.  6J. 

■  jEathstto  sad  tffl  ^f^^Ham^pflt 
Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.  31.  6d. 
SCHLEGUEL  (A.  W.)  Leoturea 
on  Dramatic  Art  an&Literatnre. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  br  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.    31.  6rf. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Pour- 
fold  Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  In  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     5*. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  £.  Belfort  Bax.     5*. 

SOHOUWS  Earth,  PlanU,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     Ss* 

SCHUMANN  (Rcbart).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  3*.  6 >•*. 

— —  Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 
lished by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  .  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Giove,  D.C.L. 
3*.6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3s.6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.    y. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  IL 
Lambert,  B.A.     3J.  6ti, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  Hisk.iy  and  Character 
of  Shakespe.He'1:  Hrys.  By  l.'r. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dwa  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3J.  0:/. 
each.  o 
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SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eire, 
Pb.D.v  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Doia  Schmitx.    5*. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  64a  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
a  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatlo  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
31.  W. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  01 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    2  vols.    3*.  &/.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposite*.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   £r. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification  . 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.    6>. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfbrt 
Bax.    2  vols.    31.  6i  each.       < 

—  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
'  Dugald  Stewart    31.  &/. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotures 
on  Modern  History.  2  vols. 
31.  64  each. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotures 
on  the  French  Revolution. 
2  vols.    3*.  64  each. 

SMITH'S  ( Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture,    and  Edition.    $s. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  01 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Craikshank's  Illustrations.   3J.6V. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  -of 
Peregrine  Plokle.  With  Biblio- 
graphy and  Cruikshank's  Illus- 
trations,   svols.    y.  64  each* 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and    Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 

SOCRATES  (sarnamed  'goholas- 
tioua').  The  Eooleslaetloal  His- 
toryof (A.  D.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.    51. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  ot 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Afemoir,  Notes,  Ac,,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.    jr. 

80TJTHEY*S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.    $r. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.    $s. 

Robert  Souther.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.    31.  6V. 

SOZOMENB  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.  Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  or  Philostor- 
01  us,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Waif jrd, 
M.A.    5% 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lsled,withIntroduction9byR.H.M. 
Elwes.    s  vols.    5/.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.    5*. 

STARUNG'S(Mlss)Nobl«  Deeds 
of  Woman.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings.   5*. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess -Flayers 

Handbook.    5*. 
Chess  Praxis.   A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 
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STAUNTON'S  Chen  -  player* 
Companion.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  51. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  5/. 

STOGKHARDTS  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     51. 

STOWS  (Mrs.  H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.    Illustrated.    3* .  60. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
51.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queen*  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5*.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.    5-r.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.    $s. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    5/. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  tho  Twelve 
CflBsars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.    $s. 

SWIFT'S  Proa*  Works.  Edited 
by  temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hen.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  MP. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
T2  vols.     3/.  6W.  each. 

[Vols.  l.-X.  ready. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  FJ:ted  by 
Ten.ple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Swift's  Prose  Works  continued. 

II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ry  land,  M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.  &  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 
V.— Historical  and    Political 

Tracts  (English). 
VI.— The  Drapier's  Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c 
VII.— Historical     and      Political 

Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.     Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.    With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX.  —Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X.— Historical  Writings. 
XL— Literary  Essays. 

[In  preparation. 
XII. — Index  and  Bibliography. 

[In  preparation. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.    51.  each. 

TALES  07  THE  GENU.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  by  Sir 
Charles  Moreil.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts  and  12  Steel  Engravings.   5?. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
.Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.    $s. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.  3*.  6  J. 

TEN  BRINK.— See  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS. 
Literally  translated  byH.T.  Riiey, 
M.  A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Vernon  of  Phaedrus.    5*. 

THEOCRITUS.  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  T Y  KT-S2US.  Liu>r« 
?.'!y  transUf«."i  by  the  Rev.  j. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  MeUical  Versions  of 
1.  haoman.     $.c 
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THEODORET  and  EVAORITJS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  \.D. 
332  to  a.d.  427 ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A. D.  544.    Translated.    £f. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Nermann.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam llailitr.  a  vote.  ys.  6rf.  each. 

THTJOYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nealan  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  a  vols. 
3*.  6V/.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler.    5/. 

THTJDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.    5*. 

TJRE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Marmfao- 
ture  of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2  vols.  5/. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures, 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  71.  6d. 

VASARTS  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects,  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.    3;.  td,  each. 

VIRGHL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LLD.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R,  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Beboac,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales.    31.  6d. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Je*e.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  -26  Engravings  on 
Steel.    5*. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Ac. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    51. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By«An 
Old  Soldier.1  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      Jr. 


WELLINGTON,  Victories  of. 
See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.A.M. 
Lewis.    31.  6W. 

WESTROPP  (H.  U.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etrusoan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    $x. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selborne.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates.     51. 

WHS  ATLE-TS  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    3*.  6V. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  -of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.    5;. 

WIXSELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Veaables,    31.  &/. 

WILLI  AMofMALMESBTJRY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.    5*. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.    5*.  each. 

YOUNGr  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  yean  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.    31.  &£ 

— -  Tour  in  Ireland,  with 
General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79,  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.    2  vols.    31.  6J,  each. 

YULE-TIDE  8TORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Talcs  and  Tra- 
ditions.  Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  51. 


THE  YORK   LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  a  handy  size  (6J  x  4J  in.),  on 

thin  but  opaque  paper,  aud  are  simply  and 

attractively  bound. 

Price,  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ;   in  leather,  36.  net,    - 

•  The  Yoik  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  axe 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

*  These  books  should  find  their  way  to  every  home  that  owns  any 
cultivation.'-— M/atc/**/  QutrUi. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S    CECILIA.      Edited  by   Annie   Raixl    Ellis. 

2  vols.  -  , 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.   A.   R.  Shilleto,   M.A.,   with   Introduction  by  A.    H.   Hullen. 

3  vol* 

BURTON'S  iSIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.    2  vols. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  MOTTEUX's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  Lockjiakt's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto.     With  Introduction  by  C.S.  Fearunside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit 

COLERIDGE'S    FRIEND.     A  series  of    Essays  on    Morals, 

Politics,  and  Religion, 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNI  AN  A.  Arranged 
2nd  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.     2  vols. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  AVORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  GKORCiE  SAMl'SOX. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES.      2  vols. 

GASKELL'S  SYLVIAS  LOVERS. 
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The  York  Library— continued. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.    Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.     Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 

Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Bkeil, 
LulD.,  Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF.  Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  With  an  Essay  on  Marcos 
Aurelios  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8  IUustra- 
trations  by  E.  T.  Wheeler. 

MARRYAT'S  PETER  SIMPLE.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  A. 

Fsaser. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.    3  vols. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.  With  the  Life  ot  Sir.  Thomas  More,  by 
William  Roper,  and  his  Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and  others.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Sampson.  [In  tiu  Press. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncurb  D.  Conway.    3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
Augusts  Molinier  by  C.  Keg  an  Paul.    Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.  A.    4  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFTS  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.  A 

TROLLOPE'S    THE    WARDEN.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Frederic  Harrison. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE'S  DR.  THORNE. 

TROLLOPE'S  FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE'S  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.    2  vols. 

TROLLOPE'S  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET.    2  vols. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  Edwards. 

Other  Volumes  are  in  Preparation* 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

THE   GREAT   MASTERS 

IN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.     - 
Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Post&ro.    With  40  nfoftrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece*  51.  net  each. 

The  foUcwmg  Volumes  have  b$m  issued  : 
BOTTICELLI.    By  A,  Strbbter.    2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Lbadkr  Scott. 

CORREGGIO.    By  Sblwyn  Brinton,  M.A.    and  Edition.  , 

CARLO   CRIVELLI.     By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marckesa.  Borlam accot.    and  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Gutnners.    2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.    By  Hope  Rba.    and  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.    By  Dr.  W.  Martin.    Translated  by  Claia  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.    By  Ethel  Halsey. 
FRANCIA.    By  George  C  Williamson,  LitLD. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 
FRANS  HALS.    By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  3rd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.    By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.    By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Wbale;  • 

MICHEL  ANGELO.     By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A., 

F.S.Ar 

PERUGINO.    By  G  C  Williamson,  Litt.D.    2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.    By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.    By  II.  Strachey.    and  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.    By  Malcolm  Bell,    and  Edition. 
RUHKN5.     By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SiGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    and  Edition. 
SODOM  A.    By  the  Contrssa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  DVCK.    By  Lionpl  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Stalky,  B.A 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

OiktrttofcUov. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW 

WifH  iN'TRODUCirONS  AND  GLOSSARIES   BY  JOHN   DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  Svo.f  price  is.  6d.  net  per  volume; 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  is.  net  per  volume ;  or  zs.  net  in  limp  lettlier ;  also 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  $s.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  '  LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

WELL.  MACBETH. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  CESAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV. 
KING  HENRY  IV. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI. 
KING  HENRY  VI. 
KING  HENRY  VI. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  IL 
KING  RICHARD  III, 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES* 
Part  I.        ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
Part  II.      THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

THE  TEMPEST. 
Part  I.       TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
Part  II.      TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 
Part  HI.    TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTERS  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


'  A  fascinating  little  edition.'— N*Us  tutd  QudtUs. 

'A  cheap,  very  comely,  end  altogether  desirable  editioo.'—  WutmiusUr  GaattU, 
But  a  few  rears  ago  such  volume*  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  ccn»l«rod 
tuitions  dt  lux*.    To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  art  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.'— Sttuti*. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  suel  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam* 
■©ridge  text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  wc  have  Dotting 
but. praise;  tor  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare— without 
excursuses,  discursusee,  or  even  too  many  notes— can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  tfeaa 
subscribe  tp-this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.'— 
Vanity  Fair* 

'  Wbat  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  Attention  that  has  been  paid  to  tht 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration;  such  stnut  laid  paper  will  last  for  t 
Cn  thi*  account  alone,  the  'ChUwick'  should  tcuily  be  first  amonc  pocket  Si 
spears*/—  Pail  Mall  Ganctt:  *   *^^ 

V  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  vdwnts, 
full  $ilt  ba*:k,  price  36*.  net* 
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Raw  Edition*,  foap.  Sto.  St.  id.  «uh  net 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 

or  id 

BRITISH     POETS. 

•TbJf  excellent  edition  of  the  Ecgiiah  olaasica,  with  their  eomplete  teste  and 
scholarly  introdaoticraa,  are  something  ▼•«7  different  from  tha  ohoip  volumes  of 
extract!  -which  we  just  now  eo  much  too  common-'— St.  Jam*?*  Qaxe.it*. 

*  An  exoalleiit  atrial.    Small,  hand/,  and  oomplete.'— Saturday  ficctev. 


Akenskta.  EditedbyBcr.A.Dyc*. 

Seattle.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Blake,   Edited  by W. M. Bossetti. 

Burns.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
3  ▼ola. 

Butler.    Edited  by  R.  B.  JohnBon. 
2  yola. 

Campbell.    Edited  by  Hie   Son- 
in-law,  tbo  R*v.  A.  W.  HilL     With 


ileuioir  by  W.  Aliin?ham. 

Chaitertan.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    9  voU 

Ohr.noer.  Edited  by  Dr.  B.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  fcir  H.  Nioolas.  6  Tola, 

Chwshffl.  Edited  by  Jai.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 

Coleridge.     Edited  by   T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vol*. 
Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Brnoe, 
7S.A.    8voli. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M. A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.  Revised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Biadahaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  by  the  Rsv  A.  B. 

Grcawt. 
Herriok.       Edited    by     George 

S.iPit*bnry.    2  vol--, 
Kents.    Edited  by  the   lato  Lord 

IT  co  gb  ton. 


Klrke  White.      Edited,   with   i 

Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicola*. 
Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  B;adehaw. 

2  vol*. 
Parnell.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Pope.     Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dennie.    S  vols. 
Prior.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 
Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POKTd  from  lb  10  to  16M. 
Kdited  by  Van,  Arcbucacoa  Hansrh. 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bei?t 
K.A. 

Scott  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
Srolfl. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.  Edited  by 
Be?.  A.  Dyoe. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Bnzton 
Forme  n.    5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  P&yne  Col- 
lier.   &  vols. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeoweil. 

Swift     Edited   by   the   Rev.    J. 

MitforJ.    8  vol*. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Re?.  D. 
0.  Tov.-y.    2  vol*. 

Vaughan.  SacirJ  Poemu  and 
Pious  ^tabulations.  Edited  by  the 
Her.  II.Lyle. 

Word37/orth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Po»\il-n.    7  vols. 

Wyatt    Edited  by  J.  Icowcll. 

Tcucg.     2  vole.    Edited  by  the 

Rw.J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OP  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 
The  only  Series  tuned  At  a  moderns  price,  by  Writers  who  are  In 
the  first  rank  In  their  respective  departments. 
•  The  best  instruction  on  game!  and  sports  by  the  host  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prize*.'— Oxford  Magasin*. 

Small  Sto.  doth,  ninsfcrated.    Pries  Is.  eaoh. 


Cricket    By  Fbeo  0.  Holland. 
Cricket    By  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 

EL  Ltttsltov. 
Croquet    By  Lieut. -Col.  tho  Hon. 

H.  0.  Nkedhim. 
Lawn   Tennis.     By   H.  W.  W. 

WtT.mtRFOKCB.    With  a  Chapter  for 

ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltabd. 
Squash  Tennis.    By  Eustace  H. 

Miles.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julia*  Masbkall,  Major  J.  Snss, 

and  Ber.  J.  A.  Abwav  Tait. 

Golf.     By   H.   S.   C.  Etebabd. 

Double  toI.    2». 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  Got 

Rixosr. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOODSATK. 

Sailing.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  dbLwri.  St. 
Swimming.    By  Mabtih  and  J. 

RaCBTKB  OOBBBTT. 

Camping  out    By  A.  A.  Macdob- 

sll.    Doabls  toL    Si* 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

Double  toL    2*. 
Mountaineering.    By  Dr.  Clauds 

Wilsob.    Double  toL    2s. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  Gbotxh. 
Ridin*.     By  W.  A.  Kebb,   V.O, 

Double  toI.   2s. 

Ladiea'Riding.  By  WA.Kebb,V.O. 

Bosin*.  By  R  G.  ALLi580N-Wimi. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mollins. 


Fencing.  By  H.  A.  Colkobb  Duns. 
Cycling.  By  EL  H.  Gmrra.LJLC., 

N.O.U.,   O.T.C.    With  a  Chapter  for 
Lad'et,  by  Miss  Aexxs  Wood,  Doabls 

TOL      23. 

Wrestling.     By  Waltsb  Abv- 

srnose.    Xew  Edition. 
Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

Br  Q.  0.  AllavsoV'Wivk  and  C.  Phil- 

urrcWoLLET. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  F.  Jbneib. 

Double  toL  2s. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Die- 
Compiled  by 


Cob- 


By 


play  Exercises, 
T.QBAr.       * 
Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B. 

bstt  and  A  F.  Jsvnx. 
Dumb-bolls.    By  F.  Graf. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game. 

Hakbt  Vamaj.l. 
Football— Association  Game.  By 

0.  W.  Axoocx.    Retiaed  Edition. 
Hookey.     By   F.   S.    Cbsswbxl. 

Kew  Edition. 

Skating.     By    Dowlas    Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Oesktuax,  and  a  Chapter  on  Spaed 

Skatinp,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  DbL  toLSs. 
Baseball.    By  Newto*  Cbaxe. 
Rounders,  Fieldball.  Bowls, 

Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,   &o. 

By  J.  M.  Walvkb  and  C.  a  Mott. 
Dancing.      By  Edward  Scott. 

Doable  toL    2s. 


THE  CLUB  8EBDKB  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAUSS. 

*  Ho  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  thiaassfsl  ssrias  of  books. 
Small  frro.  doth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each.  ftefca. 


Bridge.  By  '  Templab.  * 
Whist  By  Dr.  Wi.  Pols,  F.B.S. 
Solo  Whist  By  Robert  F.Gbbesi. 
Billiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

Dbatsov,  F.B.A.S.     With  a  Prefaos 

by  W.  J.  PeslL 
Hints  on   Billiards.     By  J.  P. 

Bcchavav.    Double  rol.    2s. 
Chess.    By  Robert  F.  Greek. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

B7B.  O  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  L  Gunsbsbo. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  •  BlTBXELBT.' 

Revcrsi  and  Go  Bang. 

By  *  Bebstlbt.' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  *  Bs&kslbt.* 
Beslque  and  Grfbbage. 

By  •  BKItZSLET.' 

£earte  and  Euchre. 

By '  Bsrsbut." 
Piquet  end  Rubicon  Piquet 

By  4  Bisczlst.* 
Skat    By  Louts  Dixhl. 

V  A  Scat  Seoring-book.    Is. 

Round  Gomes,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Ac  By 
Baxter.  W  eat. 

Parlour  and  Playground  < 
By  Mrs.  Latcebqe  Gcauis. 


BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth,  crown  Zvo.  is.  td.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description.  Compiled  by  Jambs  Q 
Gilchrist,  A.M ,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedra/ 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  N.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR.    By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.    By  Hartley  Withers.    5th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.    ByCKiNG  Kley. 

CHESTER.    By  Charles  Hiatt.    3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.    By  H.  C.  Corlbtti,  A.R.I.B.A.    end  Edition. 

DURHAM.    By  J.  E.  Byoatb,  A.R.C.A..  3rd  Edition. 

ELY.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Swebting,  M.A.    and  Edition. 

EXETER.    By  Psrcy  Addleshaw,  B.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.    3rd  EdiUon.  ^ 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fismbb,  A.R.E.    end  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.    ByA.B.  Clifton,    end  Edition. 

LINCOLN.    ByA.F.  Kekdrick,  B.A.    3rd  Edition. 

MANCHESTER.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.    By  C  H.  B.  Qubnnell.    and  Edition.      % 

OXFORD.    By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmbb,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,    an* Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.    By  Cecil  Hallett,  B-A. 

ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.    By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID'S.    By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.  and  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTH  WARE.    By  George  Worlsy. 

SALISBURY.    By  Gleeson  White,    3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock.  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.    By  Rev.  Percy  Dbaembr,  M.A.    311I  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.    By  E.  F.  Strange,    and  Edition. 

YORK.    By  A.  Cluttox -Brock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  with  alcvt  Strict,    ff&w  ready,    u.  W.  net  tack, 
ST.    MARTIN  S  CHURCH,   CANTERBURY.      By  the  Rev.  Canon  Routlbdgb, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
HEVERLEY  MINSTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER    and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By  the   Rev.  T. 

Perkins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.  ByH.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A. 
BATH  ABUEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.    By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  JllustraUd,     Crown  &vof  cloth,  2s,  6d,  net  each, 
AMIENS     By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
EAYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mv^ne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathtdral  ai.J  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 
PARIS  (KOTRE-DAME).    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  ;  The  Cathedral  *ftd  Uihcr  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Pekk^^^^qI 
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The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  ot  the 
English  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


I 

) 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c,  &c 


Dr.  MURRAY.  Editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary.'  say* :— '  In  this  k> 
latest  form,  and!  witn  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  wbich  well  maintains  its  ground  against  ell  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  '  explanations  of  meaning '  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  m« 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

Professor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  D.C.U,  U.D.,  Editor  of 
Ike  *  English  DimJtct  Dictionary,'  says :— •  The  new  edition  of"  Webster'*  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

Professor  A.  H.  SAYCEj  IX. D.,  D.D.,  says:— 'It  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
work  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Dictionary  more  exhaustive  and  complete.  Every- 
thing is  in  it— not  only  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work,  but  also  what  few 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for.' 

Rot.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  says :— *  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate- 
English  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  Fox 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "  Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prosptctustst  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages,  m  Application* 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  cV  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C 

io.-oo.  S.  &S.  ix.06. 
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